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THE SCROLL OF THE HASMON.EANS 


(MKOILLATH BENE HASHMUNAI). 

M. GASTER, Pn.lX 
1. — Inthoductiox. 

It is a peculiar fact that scarcely a trace is to be found in the 
whole ancient Hcln-ew literature of the glorious times of the Mak- 
kabicans. With the exception oF the books now included in the 
Old Testament Apocrypha, no accurate coherent description of these 
events is known to exist in Hebrew. Talmud and Midrash are alike 
silent about Antioclins Epiphanes and his generals, about the various 
forms of persecution, and the great battles fought at Etnmaus and 
at Eleasa, and of the various treaties with the Spartans and the 
Homans. Nay, more, Juda himself is scarcely ever mentioned, and 
the name Makkabee, which is known to the ancient writers of the 
Church, is absolutely unknowm. 

This is the more surprising, as the commemoration of the dedi- 
cation of the Temple had been instituted as a religious ceremony. 
From the year 1 64 onwanl, the twenty-fifth day of Kislev is kept 
throughout Judaism as the first day of the feast of dedication 
(Chanukah). The lights are kindled and special blessings are recited.^ 
But what is more curious still is, that the only name which is 
mentioned in connection with that feast is not Juda, nor any one 
of his brothers, but only and solely Matithya, son of Johanan, their 
father, and a certain Johanan, high-priest. There must, therefore, - 
be a good reason for this paucity of records, and for the complete 
ignoring of Juda and his brethren in a piece that was to form part 
of the liturgy. The events of the past most either have become 
obscured, through causes which we have to find, or their record 
roust have been purposely preserved ia a form greatly at variance 
with that of the books of the Makkabseans. 

I The fomwla and thewarfoos litui^ical cejremonie* tohated la the Massechef 
Bofoxim, 0. XX,. § i-u, od. J. MlUier, Leipzig, 187% v. pt ^3 S. ' ' 
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The point from which wn 'nave la .>wirl in i:i juiry :?• ih--; 
establishment of ihal feast of JJei'iiC‘ai;'>!i. ii.!-- •.vsi.,-! tin! tiiniiiii,’- 
poinfc in the whole li'ageuy,a!ja had thcT'-fare 1 «', i.'.e fr.ijii tie,; very 
outset the most impoitaiit laemorial of the nr -a* ri' . nf tjia 

worship. Whatever changes may come, this ojo* v.i.uli r>-m:u3i. 
It was too firmly roote<I in the hearts of th'.* |'>.'!>p;ir, ;ui ! v.aj iiii- 
doubtedly kept up by the psiests. It was the r,- a', ami v.y.jur of a 
priest which that feast commeniorateJ. 


Different, however, it was with tiic ii or ihi-ni- 

selves who acted in that d.rania. They soon d- tcfiorai-- i ; tin.-y fell 
from the lofty pinnacle. T.nu Xlakkalutrui piinrt-s, lir- (i< M-eiuiaius 
of ilatithya, soon lecaiue unlike thur great an-. ■.■sioi. They e<(ni- 
mitted first the sin to assume the title of kitJg.s, atn! to sit on the 
throne which tradition and religious feeling k--]t for the ih‘.seeii- 
dants of David alone. The Hasmosueans were prie.it.s and had, as 
such, no right upon the royal position. It wn^ a ptc.suwi li-m which 
men like the zealous Assidtcans of the time cunld certainly not 
tolerate, and still le^ acquiesce in. It rcmainwi ii Idol on the 
fair memory of the Makkabaians, of wliich practically only one 
kept free — Matithya, the Ha.smoaa.*an. To this the Xlukkahmans 
added another sin, no less heinous in the eyes of the orlhodox, strict 
observers of the law. In the strife of parties which arose soon 
afterwards, they sided with the Sjtdducasans, perseculed the I'hari* 
SBsans, the orthodox upholders of the law and the ilesctiiidants of 
the Assidteans, who were the first to join Xlsitithya, and to light lUo 
Greeks. 

Considering that the Pharisa-ans represenUsd the iwpuUr party, 
and that the legal prescriptiou.s, liturgical forms and ceremonies 
are mostly institutions fixed by them, one part of the mystery’ is 
cleared up. The staunch upholders of the law wi.mld not canonise, 
if I may use that word, men like Alexander Janiiai aad others 
whose death they celebrated aa a festival, or introduce the name and 
memory of the Makkabseana, as they called themselves, in the his- 
tory or in the liturgy of the nation. That explains also so a certain 
extent why the allusions to the Makkabieaiis are so scarce in the 
Talmud and MuirasL This literature is that of the Pharisees, and 
the Makkab®3U8 were their bitterest foes. 

The deliverance was due to divine intervoatioii, but the powioas 
chosen proved afterwards unworthy of the mission intrusted to them- 

The result of this feeling was, that instead of having an exact 
r^edid bf those remarkable tames, all that we have is, with but oae 
exceptleh^ Makkabees), a miixtHre of truth and fieiion, 

4 T;’ Ih'i “ 1 '• ! -yV- '■ - > 
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This mutual hatred of the strictly religious aucl learned party 
and the iHakkab(ean$, which deYeloped at a very early period of 
Alakkalneaii ascendency, precludes the possibility of so-called Has- 
inoiui'aii Psalms. Even if psalms should have been composed at that 
time, !br which not a single proof is forthcoming, the Soplierim and 
learned men, t!m Pharisees, would certainly not have included them 
in the sacred canon. If limy did not presert^e in the ancient con- 
ternpornry literature any detailed record of the great achievements 
of Judas Alakkabee and his hrethreoj how much less tvouid they 
compose encomia in their praise^ or include them in the sacred 
psalter ! 

But a time came when the Masmomcans belonged to the past, 
and their glorification could only tell against Herod, hated by all 
alike. It is to that period that I ascribe now the only connected 
description of the rise of the Hasmonteans, of the dedication of the 
Temple whicli has survived in its primitive Semitic form. An old 
tradition, which has been preserved in tlie Halachotli Gedoloth of 
Simon Kiyara,^' says : The presbjters (elders) of the schools of 
Shamnnii and Ilillel (first century bx.) wrote the ^ Scroll of the house 
of the Ilasmoiueans/ but until now it has not become (canonical) 
for all times, till there wdll be again a priest who would wear the 
and DTiin. They also wrote the * Scroll of fast-days ' in the hall of 
Hanariya ben Hixkijahu, when they came to visit Mm, but the suc- 
ceeding generatiiui (F>eth-Pin) declared it apocryphal.” This last 
Scroll contained the list of the memorable days from the Makka- 
bman period. Those days were kept as festival days and called 
fast days, Le., in which it was not allowed to fast With the 
destruction of the Temple these ordinances became invalidated. 
The difficult passage from the work of Simeon, which I have trans- 
lated differently from others, is of the utmost imjiortaiace for the 
chronicle with wliich I deal here. It shows us first the circle 
where that chronicle was composed. It is exclusively that of the 
orthodox party. It further points to the probable date of that 
composition ; and thirdly, we leam to know indirectly also the lan- 
guage in which that Scroll was written, , ; 

However important the question may be, it is not her© the place 
to discuss in what language were written the apocryphal and ps^tdo- , 
epigrmphical books of the Old Testament. As to the Books of the 
Makktbaeans themselves, the general oonsenstis of opinion is in 
favour of ascribing a Semitic original to the firsts and of fensidering 
the others as being written origimUy'IU' latter 
^ m ¥enice, 1547. 1 1 e 4 1S91. ’ • ; j i 
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statement very niuclij as far as the IL Makkabees is coiicerneci 1 
said a Semitw original for the L Makkabees without specifying the 
dialect. In all probability it was originally written not in Hebrew, 
though Grimm inclines towards a Hebrew original, but in tlie veriia* 
cnlar, the Aramaic dialect, which at that time already took tlie place 
of Hebrew in all popular writings. Of Tobitli ^ and J iidith “ the!\j 
can be no doubt that they were written in that dialect. In the same 
dialect was now written the ^‘Scroll of fast da}s,’' and this is the 
language in which the Scroll of the^Hasmonmans in its oldest ibrin 
has come down to us. A most decisive testimony for the Aramaic 
as being the original we have in the words of the famous Gaon 
Saadya, who states most explicitly in his Sefer hagalui*' that 
'Hhe sons of Hashmunai, Juda,. Simeon, Jolianan, Jonathan j and 
Elea^iar, wrote all that happened to them in a book in the language 
of the Chaldieans, identical with that., of the Book of Daiiielf' Anil 
further on he (quotes a passage from- it which we find really in our 
Scroll^ We learn also from Saadya that this book was divided 
into wrses^ as all the Biblical books are. 

Coming from the same school and belonging to the same period, 
it can be no wonder that both Scrolls were written in the same lan- 
guage. A careful examination of; the contents will also show that 
in tendency and form the Scroll of the Hasmonseans is closer allied 
to that of Fast days than to the Books of the Makkabicans and to 
Josephus; but what is more^ it seems to have been the source 
of all the fragments of the Makkabaean history %vhich we find in the 
Talmud and Midrasli, and also of the prayers for the Feast of Dedi- 
cation. These all agree in the essential portions of the narrative. 

Throughout the Jewish literature Juda is almost entirely ignored, 
and everything is traced back to Matithya and Johanan the high- 
priest ; and exactly so is the narrative of the Scroll. Hot a word 
is further mentioned in the Books of the Slakkabiuans of the 
miraculous flask of oil that lasted for eight days;^ whilst this alone 
is recorded in the Scroll of the fast-days and in the Tahimdical 
passages to which I refer anon. One more remarkable point of 
difference between the Scroll and the Books of the Makkabamns is the 
era, as the former counts from the year of the building of the Temple, 
whilst the Books of the Makkabseans have all the Seleucidian era 
It is further to be noted that the name Chmulm does not appear 

1 Tide A. Neubauer, Book of Tobit, Oxford, 1S7S, p, xiw-xv, 

2 A quotation in Nabmanides to jDenteron. xxi, 14. 

® Id. Harkavy, Si Petersburg, 1S91, p. 150. * lUd,, p, iSo. 

Of, L iw 50-59; IL " 
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at all in this chroiiiclej though the feast is known from very ancient 
times under that name, ix., The fmst cf the iledicatmi of the Ihnple. 
This igaorrtiice of the official name goes a long way to prove the 
antiquity of the chronicle. It must be anterior to the time when 
this name obtained, otherwise it would be utterly inexplicable why 
it should not have been mentioned at all. 

The following are the places in Talmudj Midrash, and rabbinical 
literature in wliicli reference is made to the Hasmomeaiis and to 
the feast of deriication : — 

3 Irpiihtk Ttmniih^ chap. 9 (month of Kislev). Tract Sctliaih, i 
2ik Tr. Megiikifu h 2a.; Itmh haslmna^' f. i 8 k (quotes Meg. 
Taanith), cf. ilh t ig(L Seckr Olam Mabha^ dh. 30. Seder Olmu 
Zntki. (Jrnem Jtuh'h^, sec. 23. Zxodtcs Eahba^ sec. 15, f. 113?^ 
Muirmh Fmlms^ to Its. ix. 8j ed. Buber, p. 85, No. 65. Jalhut, to 
Kings i. 7, and Psalm xxxvi Mklmsh quoted by Nachmanides ad 
Numbers cli. 7. Sheeltoth, ch, 26 and ch. 72. Salaehoth 
Mh^ eel Hildeslieinier, p. 83. Sema^ of Moses 0! Ooiicy, ed. Yen., 
154/51 2SOC. Y. liaUmidtz,J)ik&dkt Soferim ad Sabbath^ p. 39, 
note a. 

The apparent anomaly in the official forms of thanksgiving which 
forms part of the liturgy of the feast of dedication finds its only 
explanation in the narrative of the Scroll. Many a commentator 
has in vain tried to solve the enigma of the words with which it 
begins, viz.,' ** In the days 0! the Hasmomean Matithya, son of 
Johaiian, the high-priest, and his sons'* (as it stands still in the 
last authorised English edition of the Prayer Book, i8g2)J This 
reading is, however, corrupt. The oldest, recorded in a MS. of 
Maseehet Soferim, is: the days of Johanan the higli-priest, 

and the Hasmoinean and his sons,” which the modern editor of Mase- 
chet Soferim did not understand.*^ In the light of the Scroll, this 
form is perfectly coirect and intelligible. Johanan the high-priest is 
the man who, according to the Scroll, kills Nikanor, and is a person 
totally different from Matifchya, wlm is here designated as *Hhe 
HasmoiiiBaii/* He being also the son of a Johanan, not ihe Johanan 
the high-priest, this coincidence led to the confusion which- we find 
in the various texts and in the readings of some of the Prayer Books. 

If anything, this is a decisive proof for the authority the ScroH 
must have enjoyed in the sixth or seventh century, aiid;jthat it 
was the o»lf' source of infomatioa for the, Talmudic period and 
for the time when the liturgy was fixed for. the ?I>edioation...;^_, 

The question may now be urged 

^ Bi. Silver, p. 52. ' . ^ -■ Mliler, p. 2^7, 
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tliat the original language of the scroll was Hebrew, and tluit it 
had been translated at a later time into Aramaic, this lieiog like tlie 
Targnm to other Biblical books. Against this theory tiiere is— 
(i,) the direct testimony of Saadya; ( 2 .) the old tradition in the work 
of Simon Kiyara, and the natural inference from the fact that all 
the other Apocrypha were written in Aramaic ; further, tluii all the 
quotations in later times are in Aramaic. I liave to add to these 
proofs some more which I have culled from some of the names tliat 
occur in the Scroll which we find afterwards in some of the most 
ancient liturgical pieces. 

There is first the name of the Hasmona^.ans- As alrcjady observed, 
that of Makkaba^ans, as title of the family, does not occur t'vcn once 
in the old Hebrew literature 5 only that of Hasinomcans is known. 
So also does our Scroll not know the former, and bears acconlingly the 
title, Scroll of the Hasmonceans (it being the Scroll of the Syna- 
gogue). Without entering into the origin of the name we 

find it spelt in the Book of Makkabees Acrcrafumvaioi^ hence our pro* 
nunciation Easmona^cm, The Scroll spells the name Emhmumu 
with %5 and so it occura in some of the oldest MSS. I have con** 
suited, both in the formula of the prayer which is recited at the 
feast of dedication and in the poem of Joseph b. Solomon of Carcas- 
sonne, Byzantine Mahzor (Cod, Montefiore, Ramsgate, fourteenth 
century), Roman Mahzor (Cod. Montefiore, fourteenth century), again 
in a very old unique print of the fifteenth century. All these have 
Hashmraai. The name of the king, Antioclios, is spelt Antyi/dias, 
and that of the town A7itochia in the Scroll and in these 51SS. and 
prints — z coincidence which it is impossible to admit to be the 
result of mere chance ; but one must be dependent on the other. 

The reason why this Scroll did not obtain from ancient times 
to be read in the synagogue like the Scroll of Esther is one proof 
more that it was originally written in Aramaic, and not in Hebrew. 
Many centuries elapsed before the Targum was considered of suffi- 
cient authority to be recited in synagogue without the Hebrew 
text. Hot before the seventh or eighth century was the authority 
of the Targum so far established as to be treated as something 
like a sacred text About that time also this Scroll must have been 
invested with a certain liturgical character, and considered to be of 
some authority. 

Thence poets drew the materials for their poems which they 
composed for the service of the feast of dedication. The Scroll 
itself formed then also part of' the liturgy, and it has been preserved 
as such in the ritual of the Jews of Yemen. In former centuries 
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that Scroll riiiist also Lave been read in the European coinmimities, 
as various from the twelfth ant! thirtfrenth centuries, 

point to tliat custom ; and we find it in a great number of MSS. 
togetlier with tiie five Scrolls or with other Hagiographa. But this 
Scroll was translated earlj into Hebrew, which translation follows 
closely the original, often imitating the idiomatic forms of the Ara- 
!iiaic. Froiii that time mi probably it was treated with greater 
rewreiiee, almost as a sacred writing. It was also inserted in MSS, 
of the Bible. In a great number of MSS., the list of which is 
given later on, this Scroll is joined either to the l^eiitateuch, or 
more often to the five Megilloth, and in not a few instances to 
other Hagiographa. In a MS. of the British Museum of the four- 
teeiitli century this Scroll follows the Book of Em and precedes 
the Scroil of Esther. In Eastern, specially Yemenite, MSS. it is 
as a rule aeccnripanied by a literal Arabic translation, each Ara- 
maic verse being followed by its translation, treated thus exactly 
like the sacred textsd Tiic Arabic translation does not form one 
consecutive narrative, as is the case with the history of Haoiia and 
her seven sons. This is added as a complete independent tale 
to the chapter of Jereniia which is read as Haphtara on the ninth 
day of Al), the duy of tlie destruction of the Temple ; so in an ancient 
scroll oil red leather from Yemen in my possession, and so in the 
Bodleian MS. and in that of the British Museum, Or. 1127. 

That treatnient shows the religions character with which the 
Scroll was emlowed in later limes, whilst in olden times^ as mentioned 
above, it was considered as the only authentic chronicle of the Mak- 
kakcan events. The facts which were related therein ware the only 
facts known in Talmudic and post-Talinndie times, to the exclu- 
sion of the books of the Makkabfoans and of Josephus also. These 
were either imkiiown, which is the most likely, owing to the language 
in which they were circulated from a very early period, or were not 
considered of sufficient credibility. The former of the two hypo- 
theses is the most probable. 

So the Scroll of the HaBinonmans, which had the sanction of the 
then highest authorities, the schools of Shammai and Hillel, the 
whole orthodox {mrty, was adopted as the only true one, not merely 
as far as the Idstorical events eonlained therein are conoemed, 
but also, what is more remarkable, the very peculiar chronology of 
the Scroll was accepted as true. This ch^ronology is very difflenlt 
to ttconoile with the real chronology, and yet we find the same 

* text JbM been pablisbe^ by l)n H. ,ElwM#d'la.hi» .Amifm Chre^m&tliy, 
Loadott, 1892, p 1-4. ' ;■ ■ : ' : . 
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iu the oldest chronological attempt of Rabbi Jose b. Kalafta 
(second century) and in the Talmud (Tractat Abodri Zara, f. 9'). 
EahM Jose says : “The Persian rule since the rebuilding uf tLe 
Temple lasted 34 years, and that of the Greeks i So, that of the 
Hasmonteans 103, and that of Herod 103.” This is repi;ateJ in the 
Talmud in the same words. Needless to say that thirty-four years 
of Persian rule is unhistorical, and that what is assigned hero to the 
Greek period is more by about twenty years than the date given in the 
I. Book of Makkabees (iv. 52), i.e., if we take as hist date the day 
of Dedication. In whatever way we count, 180 years, or 175, as 
another text ® has it, is inaccurate ; aud yet it is the very same date 
that we find in the ScroU (v, $), “ la the twenty-third year of his 
reign, which was the year 213 after the building of the Temple, 
he determined to go to Jerusalem ” — 2 1 3 = 1 80 -f 3 3. In one re- 
cension of our Scroll we find further the following computation 
(v. 74) : “ Thus the sons of the Hashmunseans and their sons’ 
sons kept the kingdom ever since up to the destruction of the 
Temple for 206 years.” Exactly the same number of years is 
assigned to the Hasmonteans and Herodians in the >Seder Olam and 
in the Talmud. This absolute identity of dates goes far to prove 
the antiquity and authority of our Scroll. These dates must un- 
doubtedly have been taken from the Scroll as the chronicle of that 
period. It is difficult to decide whether the last verses, with the 
date of the Hasmonsean kingdom, belonged originally to tbe text of 
the Scroll ox were afterwards added. If we admit them to have 
belonged to it, it would settle at once also tbe question of the inje 
of the Scroll ; but it seems that they have been added later on, as 
the oldest MSS. available (G. and B.) do not have these concluding 
verses. They may have been added soon after the destruction of 
the Temple, for it is to be noted that not a single word about the 
Romans is to be found in the Scroll, not even an allusion. 

We turn now to the sources of the Scroll. After all which pre- 
cedes here, it is obvious that none of the Books of the Makkabmans 
served as direct source to this compilation. Nor do I think is any 
direct written source to be thought of, but the Scroll rests mostly 
upon oral tradition. In this scroll, the mere outline of the events 
are given, and in the light in which they appeared in later times. 

We can easily understand the reason why only Matithya, Nikanor, 
and Bacchides have been singled out. These three names stood out 
prominently; because he gave the signal of revolt, and 

I Seder Olam Babba^ cb. 30, ed. X Mej&f Amsterdam, 1699, p, 91 aad 1143, 

® Seder Olam Siitta, !b. 
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he alone Iiad not assumed any regal title or prerogative ; Kikanor^ 
because the victory over him, recorded I. ]Hakk. vii. 43-49, and 
embellished II* JIakk. xv. 28 ft, was celebrated afterwards by a 
special day of feasting (13th Adar); and Atnfr/ihtej beeaiise Juda 
fell ill the battle against him at Berea, w^hen his whole army was 
destroyed (L l\lakk* ix*). On these three names the popular fancy 
fasteriedj and these three alone are the chief personages in the 
narrative of the Scroll 

The salient points of the persecution and the names of those 
persons who were the representatives of persecution and deliverance 
have tlms been preserved, and are embodied in the narrative of the 
Hasmoiio.'ans, but in a peculiar form. The relation between the 
Scroll and tlie hrst Book of Makkabees may be said to be akin to 
that of Hagachi and simple text. Legendary embellishment can be 
traced already in t!ie second Book of Makkabees, and still more 
in the Syriac translation of it. It is the same spirit, though not 
exactly the same tendency, in the Scroll as in the second Book of 
Makkabees. In the contents the Scroll approaches also more the 
second Book of Makkabees than the first Book, and uses often the 
same expressions as the Syriac paraplirase. The compiler of the 
second Book mentions now Jason of Cy rene as the author of the work 
from which he drew the materials for his own compilation. It is 
still doubtful wlietiier Jason *s work was written in G-reek, or possibly 
ill Hebrew or Aramaic* Should this latter have been the case, we 
could then see in that work the remote source for our Scroll It is 
safer, however, to consider oral tradition as the foundation of this 
narrative of the Scroll^ wiiicli served also to embellish the narrative 
of the second Book and the Syriac translation or paraphrase* la 
the footnotes to the English translation of the Scroll I have indi- 
cated the parallel passages from the Books of the Makkakmns. 

It would have carried me too far should I have attempted to add 
the Syiiae parallels to the text. I will point oufcj however, two or 
three of the more iniportaiit parallels, especially the almost identical 
forms of the proper names. First, the very significant change from 
&mMdm into Bakrios or Bikrios or Bikris (so in the three 
passages in which that name occurs, L Makk vii* 8 ; ix. 26 ; IL 
Makk viii. 30), to which corresponds onm (Bagras or Bagris) in our 
text* The name '2PD is spelt identically in both versions, wm Syr* 
and nwD ia our text, not Mali^tya, as in Greek and Latin i besides 
many other similarities of language ^ whioh one . notes easily when _ 
reading both texts side by sida ' ■ 

la the Targttia to the Song of Soap, dating ’probably from the';/: 
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seventh century, we find also (ch, 6, v. 7-9) a short tale about 
the wars of the Makkabseans, which has, however, a tliorouglily 
legendary character. The king w^hom the Hasmoiueans fight is 
Alexander, and Matithya is called high-priest. !Kot one of his sons 
is mentioned by name ; the whole credit of the victory is given to 
Matithya. Therein lies the identity with the recension of the 
Scroll, whence also the minor detail of the elephants and tlie war- 
riors clad in coats of mail must have been borrowed. 

Tor a few details, however, the Scroll of Esther served as model, 
and a few verses are almost identical. It is, however, noteworthy 
that the expressions tised in our Scroll are totally different from the 
Targum of the corresponding verses in the Scroll of Esther. The 
one is tlierefore independent of the other. 

Our Scroll being thus written or sanctioned by men of authority 
who lived in the first century before the Christian era, is of undoubted 
great value for historical as well as for philological researches. We 
have here one of the oldest writings in Aramaic, possibly older than 
the Targumim, which has been preserved, on the whole, in the 
original form. The q[uotations from it in other Talmudical writings, 
and by Saadya Gaon, agree exactly with the text of the Scroll, 
especially with the Eastern recension. As we shall soon see, we 
have two recensions of it, an Eastern and a Western, The former is 
the best and most accurate. It helps us also, as I think, to settle 
now finally the correct spelling of the name Makkabee.^ If any one, 
those persons who lived nearest to the times when Makkabi flourished 
ought to know what that name meant, and how it was to be written. 
The Greek texts write uniformly MaHTabaioi with two //s ; the Syriac 
translation of the second Book of Makkabees, which, as already 
observed, comes nearer to our Scroll, has always p, and in the Scroll 
we find in all the Eastern MSS, ‘»npD, with the epithet fs^pn 
killer of the powerful, ix.j hammer or hammerer ; and so in the poem 
of Josef of Oarcassone, and in the Commentary ^criDp, in 

the Eoman Mahazor.^ 

IL 

I turn now to the consideration of the text itself. 

The Scroll of the Hasmonseans has come down to us in two forms, 
Hebrew and Aramaic. Of these two, the Hebrew version is the 
younger, it being in most recensions a literal translation from the 
Aramaic original. This translation was known only in Europe, and 
must have been made here at a . time when the knowledge of the 
S.-r. 0 artk,tlie name Macctabee,, 1S76. Bologna, 1541, f. 152^. 
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Aiamaic declmed and the reading of the Targam began to be dis- 
continued, There are two recensions of this %"ersioii : one, A., the 
simple translation of the Aramaic textj^ and another, B., that is also 
based upon the same text, but the subject is treated with some 
liberty/*^ Besides^ there is also another amplified recaiisioiij 0 ., into 
which liave also entered elements of the Judith legend/^ As this 
recension had been versified by Joseph b. Solomoti of Careassoiine 
(in liis liturgical poem, '•D *1*11^, in the Roman and ltak>Ger.m., - 
ritCj r. Zuiiz, Litgescli. S. E, p, ^- 3 )? who is older than Rashi^ it 
must have been known in Europe, and specially in France, already 
in the eleventh century. Another poet,- named Moses, probably of 
the same period, makes use of this recension in his poem, but with 
the omission of Judith and Holofemes.**' " ■ 

We must therefore admit that the' ■recensions A. and B, belong 
to a somewhat later period, twelfth or thirteenth century. 

The Aramaic text shows also difieraiices in the various MSS. 
Those from the East, I., are far more correct, and more free from 
interpolations, mistakes, and oniissions' than those which were written 
in the West^ The copyists of the Western group of MSS,, IL, are 
not free from blame. Their copies abound in blunders, and are not 
so trustworthy as those copied in tlie:EaaL- Here they formed part 
of the liturgy, and, moreover, were ..treated with veneration and 
care. Like the other Targum texts in Eastern, especially Yemen 
MSS., they have tlie vowels added, the system used being the Baby- 
lonian or superliiiear, whilst the W’^esteru or European texts have 
no vowel signs, and are in consequence thereof much easier exposed 
to changes and to mistakes. Hitherto only the Western recension 
has been published, and this, too, from different MSS, Not oae of 
these is satisfactory from a strictly scientific point of view. No other 
texts have been collated, no variants marked, no mistakes pointed 
out, and not even the relation that exists between those texte that 
were published has been so far indicated. 

I have therefore decided, for the new publication of this Scroll, to 
start not from the corrupted MSS. of group IL, but from the far 
superior MSS. of group T, Being part of the liturgy, this Scroll -'is 
found, as a rule, in ail the prayer books of the Jews of Yemen. 
Besides, it h« also found a place in copies of the Bible. It'^iS in 
such a copy from the fourteenth century that we fiiMi||he bldest 

* All the edltaotts and Matiaaorim. ^ Hamdafcli IcH, i i,: 

^ JeEiuek, i 132-136. ' ■ ■ V ALt'i 

^ m An Boman and Bysaalla# ' /: >' / Li;';!"',''' ' ' 

<* These fomed the MuIb of the Hebrew ' 

tmmm with the Amimtle recension. ' ^ ^ ■ 
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extant text of the Scroll Unfortunately almost one- third is missin" 
as two leaves of the MS. are lost. 

The basis of my publication is a comparatively modern copy of 
the Prayer Book (eighteenth century) in my possession. Though 
a recent copy, it seems to be the most carefully executed of all I 
could compare. It is the only one in which tlie IKa'.'ge.sh is to be 
found at all. I do not wish to discuss here whether that Daggesh is 
everywhere correctly put where we find it in that M-S. The others 
have no trace of it. With this I have compared another of the 
Prayer Book of the fifteenth or sixteenth century, also iii my po.s£es- 
sion (B.), and a text from the fourteenth century giving in the 
footnote all the variants, not only of words, but also of vocalisation. 

It is an undoubted fact that the vocalisation of the Targum in all 
our printed editions is decidedly wrong, it being a transcript from 
the Babylonian to the Palestinian system (as they are called), which 
has been deteriorating from one edition to the other. Only the 
texts with the Babylonian punctuation have preserved to us the 
correct pronunciation of the Aramaic language in which the Tar- 
gumim were composed. Minnte attention mnst therefore be paid 
to vocalisation of the Yemen MSS., and every variant carefully 
noted, as we shall otherwise never come to fix satisfactorily the true 
pronunciation of that language. The MSS. vary also among them- 
selves, and one can show that changes took place in the course of 
time even in the system of vocalisation itself. So, for instance, we 
fi.nd in Cod. C. a sign of nsu on a and in the form of a small 
curved stroke over the letter, which disappears completely iri sub- 
seq^uent MSS. On the other hand, we do not find one single 
instance of C') against later MSS., where we find this complex sign 
over tnp 5 >ap, and bp^i. 

These peculiarities must not be undervalued, nor the interchange 
between Holem (•) and Kamez O, as this may show how these 
vowels were actnally pronounced at the time of the scribe of .each 
MS. All these variants have therefore been carefully noted. I 
have further collated the text with two MSS. from group II. (D.), the 
text published by Jellinek from a MS. of 1559; and (E.) a MS. 
from the fifteenth or sixteenth century (Cod. 2 1 9, Montef. College) ; 
and further (F.), Cod. Brit. Mus. 2212, a Yemen MS. from the 
fifteenth century, the copy of which I owe to the kindness of Eev. 
G, Margoliouth. I have transcribed the vowel signs, and added to 
the text an English translation, and in the notes to it I have 
adduced the parallel passages from the Books of Makkabees. 

I will now give here the literature of our subject — a list as com- 
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plete as pcfssible of all the editions and MSS. known, both of the 
Hebrew versions and Aramaic originals, as well as the bibliography 
of the studies that liave appeared hitherto about this Scroll. 

- Hebhew. 

III ]^raliazoriiG : Italo-Germ. rite, Venice, 156S, folio, L f. 
56a, $fik Venice, 1750, Svo, f. m^h; ib, 1772, Syo, 

I. io5«. 107/^; *ib. 1666, 8vo. Sabionetta, 1557, 4to, 1 24-25. Seph- 
ardi H'Seh “inD, AiriBterdam, 1661, 1 ujja-igga; ib. 1716, Svo, t 
iS4a-jSyi; ih. 1728, Kvo, f. igfm--igSm. “’^Salonica, * Wien, 1819, f. 202. 
In the Rniyer 1 jrH>k n'linp, ed. Iker, Roedelheim, 1S6S, p. 441-445. 

Indepc^iidently printed : aiidf?d to the Pentateuch, from the Sp. Prayer- 
book ; reprinted by Ibutolocci, Bibliotlieea Magna Eabbiniea, i. 383 C, with 
a Latin translation (Rome, 1675). *Xeapel, 1491. Constantinople, 1505. 
*Maiitiia, 1557 ; ib. 1725. Hamburger Aitona, 1720. Berlin, 1766. 
Farhi, nuw^ Livorno, 1870, L f. I3a-i4&. 

Reprinted : Jellinek, i. p. 142-146. Vlth the Aramaic text, 

Fiiipowski, London, 1S51 (together with innD? p. 73-100). Slutzid, 

Warsaw, 1S64.. 

B. Wn won, ecL Constantinople, in the year mm\ ii. f. 6ro ff., 
repiinted by Jellinek, If., i, p. 137-141. 

C. Jellinek, iju, i p. 132-136 (from the Leipzig MS.), vi p. 1-3 (Cod. 
Muncheii, Xo. 117, 4}. 

MAKtJSCBipm— British Museum, Harley, 5713 (published by Fiiipowski), 
Or* 1480, Hebrew and Aram. Yemen MS. 

Oxfimi^ Cod* 30 (Xciibauer) ad. Fentai, 14S0; God. 32 ad* PentaL 
and Haphtaroth of 1483 ; Coci 94 ad. Hagiographa, 1305, Spanish hand; 
Cod. 174 ad* Onkelos; Cod* 2229, Collectanea from the sixteenth to 
seventeenth centuries (!); Cf«L 2305 m. id., Italian cursive characters. 

Pam, C'Oci 43 (Zotenberg) at the end of Pentat. and Megilloth ; 46, 
also at end of Pentai, middle of fourteenth century, Spanish hand. This 
MS. seems to be the original from which a copy was made for Wagenseil, 
now Cocl Ixipzig, Xo. 32. Cod. 716, 10, fourteenth century. 

Parma^ I)e Rossi, Coci 850, Pentai etc. from 1469. Hebrew and Amm., 
Cod. 414, Pentai and Ilagiogr. sec. xiii. 

Hafnhurfj^ Cod* 19 (Steinschneider), Hagiogr. 14S0, formerly Hinckel- 
man (Wolf, i. 204, No. 336). 

Mmney Cod. 26, Vatican, befew 143S. 

Leipzig^ Cal xxxii. 4 (Delltech), Wagenmii^B copy, with the varf® leei 
of the ed. Bartolocci. 

Aiumaic. - 

Fiiipowski, London, 1851, fK^m Brit Mm Harley, 56S6 
ff* 18a, 19&. (w^fin'D, written 1466, Prayer book), with the Hebrew paralei 
I A star marks those editions whieli I l»ve aol seen. 
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and with an English translation. The MS., however, is incorrect, and 
Fiiipowski has completed lacunse, &c., from the Hebrew, retranslating them 
into Aramaic. This edition has been reprinted by D, Sluizh\ Warsaw, 
1S63, who has added a short introduction. 

J. LeidnsoJm retranslated the Aramaic text into Hebrew (iramagid, 
1873, 

A. JellmeJc, Eeth-hamidrash, vi. 4-8, from a Cod. of 1559. 

J, Tqprowe?^ Mainz, 1874; the Cod. Leipzig, 11 . (v. Harkavy, p. 207, 
Fo. 5). 

Manuscripts. — A. Western: British Museum, Harley, 5686 (ed. by 
Eilipowski). 

Ramsgate, Cod. Jlilontefiore, 219, f. 49a- 50?;, Italian cursive hand 
(sixteenth century ?). 

Paris, Cod. 20, Pentat. from 1301 ; Cod, 47, id. circa 1350, Spanish liand. 

Parma, De Eossi, Cod. 414, end of thirteenth or fourteenth century ; 
Cod. 989 of 1400 ; Cod. 951, fifteenth century ; Cod. 1026, from 1474 ; Cod. 
535, from 1484. 

FImenz, Cod. 52 (Biscioni, p. 143), thirteenth century. 

Leipzig, Cod. IL (Delitzsch), Pentat., formerly Wagenseil ,* Cod. xxxii. 3, 
a copy of it made by Wagenseil, who added a Latin translation to it. 

B, Eastern recension, ail MSS. from Yemen. — Brit. Mus. Or. 2377, 

Hagiogr., fourteenth century; Or. 2212, id., fifteenth century. Prayer 
books, Or. 1479 14^0, seventeenth century; Or. 2417 from 

1650; Or. 2418 from eighteenth century, and Or. 2673 from 1663. In 
Or. 2227 the scroll is not included. 

Oxford, 2333, 5, the five Megilloth and scroll ; 2498, Yem. Prayer book. 

Berlin, Cod. 89 (Steinsehneider f. 555), sixteenth to seventeenth century, 
and Cod. 91, seventeenth century, both Prayer books. To these I add the 
two MSS. in my possession. 

Translations. — Besides the Hebrew translation, which in its turn served 
as original for other translations, the Aramaic text has been translated into 
Persian, Paris Codex, Ho. 130, 4 (seventeenth or eighteenth century), 
written with Hebrew characters, and into AraUc. This translation accorn-' 
panies the text in all the Eastern MSS. following each verse. So, at any 
rate, in all the MSS. I have been able to see. 

The Hehreia text, as I have just remarked, has been translated into 

1. Latin, by Bartolocci, Le. {v. above), reprinted by Fabrieius, Cod. Pseud- 
epigr. Vet. Test., i. 1165 £, and Scip. Gambato ArcMv. V. Test., p. 511 ff. 
Wagenseil added his translation to Cod. Leipzig, xxii. 

2. German, Anonymous translation, Venice, 1548 (from this B. Frenk 
made a Hebrew translation, Wien, 1822). Jacob k Ahraliam made a trans- 
lation in prose, Amsterdam, s. i. and a. (eighteenth century) ; a traiislation in 
veme appeared s. 1. and a., 'probably' in Pmg. (eighteenth century). 

3. BpanMh, under the title nm s. I and a. (nineteenth century), 
together with Judith. 
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Litseatueb. — Zum, Gottesdienstliche Yortraege, p. i24jnote/. 

1 £ SieinscTinieder^ Catal. Bodl, coL 206, 207. 

(Z L. W. Grimm^ Knrzgefasstes exegetiscbes Handbuch zu den Apokry- 
pben. Das Buch d. Makkabaer, Leipzig, 1853, P* declares the 

book Talueless for the study of the book of the Makkabseans, and decides 
that it was not composed before the war of Hadrian). 

A» JfilUneh, Beth, hamidrash, i. p. xxii.-xxv. ; vi. p. vii.-ix. 

A. Ilarkavy^ Studien 11. Mittheiiungen aus der K. Bibliothek zur Peters- 
burg, T. I, 1891, p. 205-209. 

0 . JosepksoUf Die Sagen iiber die Ivampfe der Makkabaer gegen die 
Syrer. Breslau, 1889. 

This is, so far as I have been able to ascertain, the bibliography and 
literature of the Hasmonasan scroll Should I have omitted any MS., or 
edition, or translation, I trust a critical reader will be able to fill up that lacuna. 

nation m jiS:id 


A. My codex (Yemen), No. 6, f. 1366-14305.— XYIII. Century. 

B. My codex (Yemen), No. 4, f. 1176-1206.— XTII. Century. 

: 0. Brit. Mus/Or., 2377.1 8S6-93.,—XIT. Century. 

B. Ed. Jeliinek Beth hamidrash VI., pp. 4-8.— XVL Century. 

B. Cod Montefiore, No. 219 , 1 4905-506.— XVL Century. 

F. Brit. Muss. 2212 1 2246-2276.— XVL Century. 

font, fj'pni. nn fjn. i '»!*3 nwj (3) 

s-viD's?? JN '39 ijno t??? s 3 n ( 2 ) Jn’l; 

sno!^ 7 -vid»s 5 sjinnajt ssn-w:? {’mow? '■nssi. **id^ 

»ri^ s-jp!i n'3^ n'^ ndi nap ^siosn?! Nmno KJasK-m (3) 
NwnpiBn'J) wms n’i^sri Monja hki (4) ;n'D» ^3? iss< 39D3S 
l*nps! nas^a (5) JW*| *13? !'ini;inm 20151 loonj? wronp ntp-i 

1 '3 -1 om. E. * '0W3 B. F. c. E. 

® B. F, om, * and * D. E. om, 

^ '2 1 B. om, probably by mistake, as it is In the Arabic translation. 

« B, C F. ^ HE 5 K 3 a E, 

8 E. adds here ; 335? ^>33 fl'nilS Dp vh SO^D DmJDD'i>K *DTO 

® Kini D. IDT E, 

niste E. “ rono e. 

K531*D3K D. F. « D* 3 S 3 so throughout, D, and E. 

“ ms D. 10 D, E. om. . »■ "WIN C, D. F. 
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K GASTEE. 


n'l r>'3 i'jtj? "iDjf nVn-i io^p ts'n in'pttVp^ 

sj-Wi’ 'nn:?'5n^ npN) (6) pop^ s'niajx *ib' 

S3^D Tni jnns? ah sjdidpi spn^si sa^ Njn^s^. 7n'ST 

sjJtoWi s^5^D lap ni'^ I’la'iDa nt-ux sjsj (7) Jfin'pi loip^p^ PPP^ 
isspSj? $51 t^nt^ap-l Npip ai!5E>j] uai^bn iht>] i3'p?3s i^piat?! 

'ots isjj)? (8) tNpx 'as ^>3? I'^s patyp^ i7Nn«^p n-iai. ri’^ sji'a wiDpri', 
*isB'-i (9) .‘XJ^Sinp-i snip. Nn?^ I'ni Np;p finjp b'paM fin'.^j; ppj] 
Dj? spye? na (lo) J^opi'niS'D i>a p.'5?a-i 'waaiai p'^a 19 wi spans 
22spanD^ sn^l pp ajn ai ^>'0? sa^p oa-vpas 

n sinsjp 25s^ip»p_ sn’aa 22^55 sVap na i>pp (H) JoSw* 

n'5 (12) J2eD^^^ 'n?'?!' 'Tty^? jpn 2rt{«3| 'nnaj^ as^N-ijy* n^s iok 
jjnV vw <13) isos^'n^pi srnty^ iTpip ^ii'aisi si'm ?d3? 29njdj 
sispapl stMi '^pnsi S3 8'in^ n’^ np:!? 32inn spans n) .Tnpp na 
^33? lanV i'nsp (14) tsan nayp^ sssp n'p^p 8B"]^SpnKi ppu?!^ 'rfasas 


nD. 


1 n's^DpS B. 

^ '?|B. ‘saj? D. 

® nw'a '1 B. 

^ n’Sn B. D. E. F. om. 

* panpp D. jnnpna E. 
n inapD B. D. F. panoD e. 
13 ’PC'S B. 


E. F. n 3 ’naas B. E. 

3 janjJl) F. D, and E. add ’Sn*S n 
n5)rin*3 'T 'snan' D. i>n’a n ’snin' E. f. 

® jaa's n'^ san^nn^ d. e. 

“ naj^nS d. i3»d^ e. 

^3 I'nss B, 'sn E. 

» sab D. e. 


13 spy B. in the text, on the margin it is corrected into sob 


nODns D, 

IS B. om, 

a> »nii?'n D. n'n^'n f. 

*® 'n’^s *nn* n snnp^ D. E. 'th F.om. 

Sana saai d. e. 

26 s'w B. 'nsj^n D, E. 

®® sob^ D. E. F. 

® E. om. 

® 'n.n 'B n' B. om. H^jnp F. 

. = ®® snn^ n’ B. has instead “lay snais san n san sana F. om. 

« spm tjn B. D. F. 36 B. » )>ov n nn D. 


” 'bi. D. 

M D. F. om. 

21 'pvj D. E. 

so tlirougiiotit D. £. 

®® 'pn n'aa D. E, 

^ s^’s^aa D. E. 

® snnsa d. e. 

'na san i?'3p b o. e. 
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jnEDy ninn-i sno nnt n;n-iai ipniJ ponn apn n'^ 

«|in^ nioNl snia^l sni 2 sjjnni 051 ( 15 ) 

ni32*3 ’■ni? 'n'n!^ s®? en^nn tsi-i Kwn n^nno " 1 ? tJnV S3S 

Tin', n Nan Mna ii-nDSii MKjiffil N^sfan spiis (16) 

i 6 n’ 5 ’J:ii« |)nV b^m (17) ^P^51 i»Kpn ^ 5 ? 

ch& ppa sa^Da nap n. sniao jd an wn isnjs isnpsi i^ibia's 
b aapp^ 24-]pap^ jjfs 32 an® >“>?.? (18) ia'n^afe 

saan an so'jja ns asppsD? sssn anniji zen?^ ( 19 ) zas^gijna Kp 
sisn-ia^na t 4 E'-tab_ 83ii32?'a^xi 32{<^a5pa. sriat?)^ n»nap ^>’ 31 x 1 3 is<»^si> n'Daai. 
xp'^ai ( 20 ) J’lnja saSp a^'pm ja aoa-i taVaa 86 ®d-id by «si|a’aa® 

spSa *33 IP ^s'na ws 4i'ap 4onp® |3ni' ssn'^'nK ssjjps' Kpina 


1 jaNi D. »rpi F. 2 ,jnn 3 d. 

s sapi B. D. * E- O. om. 

<»F. om. ® aw* *a B. 

« jsa wna D. E. F. om. ^ D, E. F. 

® 'S 3 D. E. pa?? C. (so tliroBghout). 

9 P>J? B. C. D. E. F. 

10 N*iiani snins c. F. sj^n^na D. wiana E. f. 

“ paaNi B. D. E.— D, F. add n*!? D, E. F. om. 

aupn njy tJ^ana d. e. “ b. d, e. f. 

1 ® oli? c. M nj^ c. D. E. F.— B. om. W B. om. 

19 c. D. add |3m*V-E."53m'i> asi tinb F. 

xnjs B. c. F. 29 nj> B, 

21 C. D. F. add ab,an oa^ SZ D. E. F. om. 

29 WWIS D. E. 2* 'ap c. D. E. F. 

ss 'a 'D ' 3 : ns? *i sp c. F. a'ai? kjs *j >3 rus n d. '33 » 3 *t njs 'a e, 

29 ny B. 27 c, D. F. add jwi'S 

29 |n D. E. 29 'asp? B. F. '3 SD3 c. 

99 rxf ran D. E. a*3f ns« f. 

91 c. n'-ab^b B. Ksas by d. e. 

*2 'aipa b^ym om. e. «» lawbKi b. c. f. n3?>t D. E, 

ss^na D. E. 95 3,3T, D. E. iippa^ f. 

9® KD1D B. , *1 ♦aonE- '. ,, ; 

99 D. E. F. om. 29 n*a*nn O. 

" D. om. «'.ni*DC p. 


zo 


M. GASTER. 


‘j? i-ipsj 5!??? ‘K;3Si?? 3;3 arnzv n 

t'niDnij. IP 10 p'gjn nbpp oi^lKS (21) ^i-UJiw 

g^?. n'tfi^v i<‘’i1D3 isKW^ siij’l? ion;npp in Ijnv k:*:? nn‘3 (22^ 
131 (23) pn^l nnn3S iJ'*nn2i^l lONn^Ni “ip^i KiA^hT) jbT 

25 n'53 24 n|pEy;i 23 iiTi p3^p?’. j'ln 21 3*3 w pr.p’sn nS is ncs 

ssn'o)^ jjps >■’3 (24) S'T? ?'''!?"'?’2 ’P’*? s'’ n'i^n'p fih 

ssB'n-ipi 32snn}»5 oissS'p.? nw Kpit n*?)!? S3 ~t :«-!;;^3i pps 

ri'^i^ppi 30 «3in ’’^3 ss 34 nr^i s«;p?'" 33 n:| (25) 

pp 'jDD^ 41 in^* n s)ppp t)3 nppp «|?? soNi-npp s'in'sp oippn 
N37i? npsi 44{|.inn s«pV3 «|3pi’ ps? (20) ;<4 3^L"r,*3 n 


f 


^ B. mi c. i’»T, F. 

g nn:r B. 

»r3B. F. 

' wana D. E. 

3 E. om, F. 

» li'SD'! B. C. F. 

'C.^F.— D* E. om, '■ 

« D. E. om. 

® !n« G. E. F. WD. 

5® L’*J'b‘ C. E. 

“ mn K3P ^np ^53 D. E. F.— B. om. 

12 ''P r)P| pni' lilt? B. njntip c. 

F. 

Kono D, 

» lipi c. -n'Di E. 

D. E. add r\^]} 

Om. E. 

'ait D. ipyn F. 

r3i 15. F. 

1^® 'jl'Vom. E. 

® "jacan E. pr F. 

B. E, 

^ |n n 0. fin K» 


'nt?' E. 


3331 F. 


® 3*3 B., in the Arabic translation, however, n '3 'B 
20 !T'!))?p C. (so also the second time). 


D. E. 

Jtpm E. 

»> C. 


^ “’5S21C. 

« :}6!3p E. : ' ^ 

^ P? B. F. 

’* iDsi pm' nji; n'os? n^K oip D, E. 

« 'Tsp c. F. isuoni E. M }» 3 ,n B. c. d, e, f. 

'n 7 om. C. D. E. F. 38 Om. E, 

» l^pp C, Nnips D. « J3 .JJ. £ 

« m?C F. ' ' , ' 

« obtyiTbl PW'S SP 5 ? 8 ^ nnsjj m» D. E. n . . . n om. B. (homoioteleutoni 
B. D. E. add n'lwa T3 « KST D. E. 


I 

; 
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sra'BD? sann |d -ujwn n kojj ?p:i^ >25 j-ina '?pp-'i ij-mn NWyp 
inn-l I'PP' e s-inn ndi'? 6 ^pp n siypi (27) !2D5 !i''P3k «?!?» nft 

653? iin'piBntoa (28) {loananp npi sp^t?|3 n msp yam pabs 

n «dVp D 3^'P3 k mf (29) Jrrpri w^top is’SPP ^« 7P’ 

;n'By s«?t O d 123^ i 6 j?- 5 p.'i s'^nS npy nwn npg"? is^'ppns 
so issipyp^ Ds issnyi'. nps) d 3 ''i''p:s ra^ (30) 

^? !??? (31) t22^33p3i'| 2i*nnB'p -ita-i •hm ^pp bsalPt 05 'b ao-nayi 
jin'^y 27pD'3i )n's =®|y? n sijb'na is j'S’rn. t-ins ssfin'pp: 
jns (32) :»osn^5-inoi sm)i, sn?r fin'.^y 29n»jjin 28sp;p finjp i?'p33i 
^tap (33) !S5 D^#n) si^snann^ sssnsi 32n'rin’j?p ^51. sa'jn oni? sinp 
5 >a (34) {snVino? sssnTi snyt? ^y s^p? s^nTtj na ayi 'ip sesSop na 
saaM n’a? aiM n «^a saynnp sa^jp nte ’i |» sia. sg^^gg 


1 !'?«!? c. F. 


D. E. om. 


® Dai'03snpaj?1 B. D, E. om. 

* P3D mm B. * c. 

5 1^'ppn^l B. * SST D. {3a E. 

^ -^s 'ni I'yas' nso yat? b. d. syat? J'B^s nyaty E. 

* iin ns B. ® D. E. add ^•h^b i'i>s “ 'an C. 

KnnnDs B, d. e. n'^i^-nnio? c* F, 

KIIDI? 3D* — KUSHD F. — B, b, add n'D^ bp 

IS ’3pn C. F. >330 D. E. « ^?ep B. C. D. F. i^Op E. 

“ ^opns D. ij'op'sa e. « D. adds nb ’mn^ E. s»nn^> n 

17 D. E. om. C. E. 

19 nyoE' c. E. laay e. 

21 ♦ini-TO B. C. "mTO E. ® panaai c. o’3a3a E. 

poaa B. C. D. F. and the Arabic translation, 
s* '3 ‘jj D. E. om. D. E. add }13»S 

* {yai C. D. E. om, ^ C. F. 

® «0)i? c. F. (so also ver. 36 twice). ^ ipb E. 

*® KniVno B>* E. (so throughout the text). 

»l D. E. om. n'OJipJp C. nWTJW E. 

®® |im^>y sns E. ®* B. C D. E. F, om. 

»» B. C. D. E. “itopB. 

*’■ «T.l3 c. *® «rn> ^ E. 

® ^3i? "c. F. *>3lp E. «* S133 D. E. « WH'S C. jin«S B 


22 M; GASTEE. 

7n'm “ina na fini'!?'. s^nijs sisi. (35) in'nps] 

jni*? sn'nntn. nna-i Kn^non KT-'itJ' ‘?s np2^D5 i’»i’ Kj,3»n^ n'cnii? nSra 
'i 2 K| 5 » iip-iDs^ i6 wnn3«T N»)pios3«0 Dnj? np? nioi^i s>n3|j ( 36 ) 
;ww ’n'nna issnii^ ninn^ ni? mo! n^’sx] ’snm? '•530 ih 

''X]in?55K D’p fiJBn? t6] is)»*j:p ]'75jj it-«7 fS’jpi icjin'jnn 

«n-i^D3 nncbi aiin'K soanan^ ’3? inoN spr no ( 37 ) 

'1)1^ (38) iDnii? 24*sn-in'. o ssfm'pp Kn?»n n»V 22 n; i?\^n3 
'i»5>Knfe»' 28 *p 28!oasi NnnjJD ‘inNiaown od 255503133 onh nW 
In?? 2^ Jins 83 55333121. S3ipn jp iriCT 82 5?3pnte sii^iias ssni^ ipia 
ssNjnpann fn? lijros jo'bn no3n^ in jnnsi ^’snb*'. *33 35 j*?^ (39j 
}5|? jim3i;i « ns2’3^ sp¥3i 39 srj7’?? n???? ®® i'?i' '3 'di 


^ JliniJIfl D. F, ;i3’3— E. 


i/l 9 


n'nnss 5\iii 

^3P^, c. ^np^iE. 

NgJ) C. D. E. F. B. C. F. add sn^? 

Snn3S E. E. 6 I5_ E_ 

nn’D D. E. 8 X^,^3 D. E. 

ni? B. n:2 c. F. 

E. adds 5530'2 1130 SD«p K33D nSoS^ J01DD Jin3S 
piDBJ C. p'oa E. 

D. E. add po2 sP pn'33 '33D sniS»n»i sm» Kn3e> 


. 23 

S5 



D. E. om. 

V 6 D. E. 
linn D. E, 
nas D, E. 

J'^S D. E. (so also ver. 39). 

D. E, add 7n31 

'inpc, 

}ni33 D. jna»3 E. 

bs i3'n'i 1 D. }onM p^itn e, 

D. E. add jini> 
it5*Tinv D. E. 
wbni* p B. c. D. E. 
inn D. E. 

adds n»3 ar nn?» B. C. % 

»7*?» B. C. F. I3n3» i>. E. ' 


« D. E. om. 

jnn B. {(nna d, -n 7 f. om. 
D. adds iw'fjri K»D1'3 


C. D. om. 

B. C. D. F. om. 

^ 'r '0 D. E. F. om. 


“ ’33S B. D. E. om. 

81 ihb'SI c. . 

«’'a^ic. F. 

*8 t?3? B, C. 

88 D, adds r^en 
88 55^7^ B. C. 
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^'^3 ^5T (40) n»V an) n-im. 

I?? D-ia ^n'jpisi jn'm «-rn'N sQ'mV 

’n'm isnjj?isi wnnp ' 5 ? istjtyon -ips? uju-n 153 x 0 ^ 41 ^ losnsi 
'1 •■!?!!?! “-iStJp 13 '3D x^ap (42) .'Wi-usn Njcpj? NDip -in’i^l 

^i|.'15? (43) ts)?!? 20 ‘jj? iori'n‘in« n n»i is'Dna^*^ w finals 
'n t'-iDix n'pjji, ND^p 2»D?!i'P3Sii nx^ pppi khtsidd sa'^n opi? aaa'p'. 

tohn 2 «nn 3 i« H’^b'o dD'I'psn^ aa^i ons? 25535 ? ( 44 ) :s;nn |p sx-nt^^s'K 

m3? 23 31 28ii)in3>si. t«nVinD-i snna Nn?» Tin) ip a'}?a ax^no^ 

*1 mnna a? s^anj) p^sn? t6 ^^)P^N >«)P»1? ^d sh’w'^S? »|ns 

ndSo 15?? (45) ;34fa'vn 33 .< 3 ^ joii pS‘Sg sopiaJj jn-i pa^pn ips jp pss 


^ TO ^ 1 . }0 D, E. ^ C. D. om. 

* ^’ 3 ip E. * 3 x 3 c. na D. E. 

“ b 'P !)inni^ ips3 D- E. 8 -iK'n's c f. is'dikE. i3n’« d. 

^ D. om. 8 .itj^tjpnKt D. E. 

® Kn'xi B. C. Knn3X3 D. snn'Ki E. F. 

■ D„ has here- tbfi Mlowiag passage^:— ■ ' 

S3!?’m n5? I'n^N n?5?3 n?^ mth'^ ^i3?'n sSn Na"n o't:? nn'i>5 ?t3 53 ina 
Dnsa ni^ nn’ jin" '*? pmao nm snn sno^iy 'soiatj'nij nini jsste n 1 ^> 
nytai stidi khst Nmn nmx {d iisnb jn'aD urn mvh%]> nm 'n?3 s }«a"n 
'n' nDDD^ 'D3? 13 s?dS pmaD pnx 5 '?d m ;mns5 niax mp mow Nne»ia^> 
38<'3p? n»D )inN w'sgrn pannax nasn hdd jwn jnayn s‘?i s^jts? sias a'a 
;s)T bs |D3'a5?D' KyiKi rw xna 'm n3'a iinntiR ^>j? 
|a D. 12 nwn B, (and so in ver. 44). 

18 njais) C. 1< pkn B. C. F. D. E. om, 

18 KIJO D. 1« i?'np E. 

I'f pn3D B. C. D. E. om. '3p-j3n3 D. E. |i3'aasm 

18 *319^^ c. 'an^D.E. ISR^HF. ismnR-l B. Q F. 

“ 'bvib E. 21 '1K3 B. C. D. F, 

22 3’Q!B. C. 23j53,a3(,c. 

2* C. F. D. E. latWD ® 'W B. C. F. 

36 n3K B. D. E. R5)3^J C. F. ^ nO^ D. E. 

38 'nwi B. C. F. D. M D. adds plan a-IDi E. TIDi 

so \m s^i B. c. h F. pbtK tn n D. 'm p«rj , ’ 
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M. GASTEE. 


"gjs? 8n'n?nn ^finpjr sxani? n»5!;i 2|n w* I'aSo 

ingnan m^kw intt^a nans «^)33 ssn-ijs rnSf (46) b 

“laf i;i? (47) Ji 6 i< 3 ns> pixi isswy b fw!??! issni^'n 

N'DD 3 ? b -is'n’j?! n'ni^'n mab xap-i rhm sab D?^’D3tj wa wnwob 
ssmj Ka*'!] onja 05 Mn«an ( 48 ) gsn))^ 
ly njax tiib’-i Nmnaa Knna niw aippn aoy nb na yij} soab-n’^ 
2s»g!^ -Ip 2 ^r^D? b Nan N 3 D?a n»^l n'ab =3 aw (49) tasNnBja n)n*| 
'Sa n^Dn -ivpf ’ 13 ’ ( 50 ) 513 3'^'n nS njob? nbi 27 2«si'grs3 ’^’n aa 
'gi'? Naj't? S2|ib sinin ’a soNan^? a^ba. 29 n*dvd| 2 s^b.^5 ’* 3 ? njnno 
;sw 345D I’D^ Ngisg b W’W «?’iv ■’^l? ( 51 ) sssNja? b?DE? 
liSDB' NaD?3 naw*. ssfm^ngif ^i,ai Nag Nab lingb bj liar’s ( 52 ) 
t'lma^ fmnj I’aa (53) ;nsi^’Dil ap?b n??’?'! 1???' f’^p'b ijiaV seNrjn 


1 D. E. add NatJ * nS B, n^ D. E. 

* D. Ojn. * |ina D. E. 

6 D. E. add pna n’jn in n 

® nnann d. — e. om. 7 ^^ma d. e. 

8 Nnaj’N B. F. nas D- paa’s e. » b^ b. f. 

“ I’O’a B. F. pn"i D. E. 11 ^jaaaa D. 

Nnins B, N»bn d. e. Nmbo F. 

13 y y B, adds tiigsg words after 'oy 

“ b F. 16 D. E. add pna ;iin^ »nioana f. 

i>. E. obn laba di?d 03? ’niaaaaa wni n'wab na’ao ba nbi 
N'bl Njbs F. 


18 D. e. add iin iinDjt 1® an 'an d. 

2» thmii na’ao^ b. a B, adds Nflpo n’g ai5?g 

“ Naspamn d. e. nj»a KaiB' pnai n’baN jnni se^apoa nb aro 
Nnjnn ini p Naax aaa as ’a im Naasa e. om, n’baN 


26 3 »B>tn D. aB>n E. 'ij f. 

25 n D. E. 

21 B. adds ’JD 
28 N«SSD E. n^Ej- D. 
“njDlB. F, ninE. : 

88 N«33 b. e, nN’aa d. , 

8 ® a D. E. om. 


2 * pb’ D. pba’ E. 
“ ns’pn E. 

® WNl B. D. E, F, 
» D. E, om. 

® pn D. E. 

8* F. adds Oag 

8* n’a’an d. 
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13 nTin'? si"i 3 ?y 'liK n? rri-in’. sfinV^l linn» nVi ann 

3p?i n? 113-1]; n 3 s m fTOr 5 B!<i_ ( 54 ) ttupt?? appi 

1131]; ni« '13 ]3tp (55) s’'!=i'nn^ n|*i ‘?j; lani d?^ nn; en; ^Dpi 

13 jrai’? 1131]; nix '13 tnjV pin] ( 56 ) 31 ij n? sipNa 

13 or^ 1131J; ’lis? ’13 i;|?^s PIN] (57) . pspiip^? MiT f^npi !>i 

i 5 iDi 5 nn b (58) O'i^’Nibi ’33 n; 3 ’r'^] isnii? ms;?! 

19 ’?D N^Dp i 8 fm]p -i^ppi wii3sn f!]pp5;3 K3ip : in’3Ni isn'nnD ’33 n^n 
i3n niin] 23^»DpnN ’i 22115 2113 20 Kn];» na (59) :niin] pn^p ^’ppnN] 
N3-inN niin] aspiDN] 2413 ^ (60 j qinan np^ fin^ ip;^i finia^ ni^ 

N3N fiTib ipN! 2sn]nnp wn3» ( 6 I) sNj^ia ni? 26 3»^5np nin n i>’ppnK 
^?r^. ®*'33 ®®!n?in’, spSi 32pSNn sisjppj?5 spnp son’SNi sofopy p^cs 
’ni35 Dj; s^Kini !«?3i'i senjnpp Pi3i (62) sfiain^ ssj-icijnn iins] 
N'pp? ipp NW 4on^]!i (63) :89p3K5 s;p»^? Kanp ssn’ 


1 .p D_ E_ om. * -‘j 1 ;-iDN pi D. iBS p 31 E 

*' 31 i;'N niamiND. ISWIN E., and so in verses 54 - 57 . 

* 'to mm D. E. S D. E. om. 

« D. E. OHi. A 's T '» '1 D. E. om. 

« B. » tep’l B. 

1“ ay B, D. E. H D. E. add nN3p 

12 D. E. om. N’OB' n^>t5V D. — E. om. 

24 B, F. add NJ31p ; so also in the Arabic translation in A. and 
15 ipa3 D. E. 1® B, F. add [Kinn Kp¥3] ipB31 D. E. add mi 
I' f D. om. 

1 * t{«30 D. E, F. 

21 ^^3 D, 

28 S’ppn^^i B. c. 

®® 1'»ttl D. 

2^ '3? B. C. 

® B. om. 

81 Kjppj; op C. F.— D. om. 

»» jrak’ D. '3,4 E. F. adds m 
“ tinnanN D. E. 


lina D. 

20 

SSI 


m 
m 
$2 

m nmip c* 


1^21 B, K 
E. adds 
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!i?nE?i? I’ns Sai. sann b ’JD s^de sfm?!? ifimi:? p^xn 
sspi T'ansN^ pn^D e ispEyKi jd pnyi s^wp finsp nxp'^'x sxnmB 
u»niy3!i (64) Nnn-ia? ifap-i osVdp? P'? 4*na nw iry^jsi 

Mj?'3p n'fij ■iraE'K i’5 nna-i i^nw 'Ito^x nSi, N;jn'p pi-i pa lainins 
jinjia iTjinTB fin's^p -nDpns n way 'ni;!! ( 65 ) :“ 8 ^'ap xma? 
xn-wy 'niS? n'pi? ’jjap xapn Dija-i -n^y fin?p-i 

21 naan opja !?'npns 'p vgp n? « 3 /» sodbi’pjki ( 66 ) n'3 spy 

25*ppp 3ns spi 24»533^^ pTyj sny'so? ssa'n'. n'pyi ss'nijpini fat 
sn 3313 ( 67 ) {28Kpt^ n'^sjp spn? s^'Ty srsg'TS n'P jnosi n'3 26jn-]p 

iP S^SE'IPP 3Sn'3 -IS'PII 32N’53331 ’PSI siSE'lpp ’J 3 2®-ifay 

37sp'yi3 spfas^ sjbT 3esn\n Kneb ij?3i (68) :38sn3isp |pt s;^’pp 

'pVp «s3i sjna ssnptyp sp'np nwi snn n’pi5>y sspp^^ tna^s s^t 


1 finn'3 F. 2 pnn d. e. ® snsins c. 

* s^i fa ts^s s'PiDi si^'n P313T SHB'p np fai SB'D 'nns fa D.E. 
s nnB'D c. 6 BrOJPSl B. C. F. 7 '3TS^^ C. 

® SD' 'D3sn^ say 3X1? ippyt i>. E. ^pnsnS E. 

« 'Dpi> D. E. 10 S;S'§*I B. F. sS*B3. C. pfapn D. E. 

'i3iy3 tin '331 D. D. 12 D. E. om. 

IS ^n-ijiDS^K B. D* E.j both times so. y'?D C. yso n — E. <5iti* 

15 s"faa man D, E, i« n '3 ' pn'Tp b. f. 

18 B. adds Sp'53 ingl finjpi C. D. E. F. S3nn3 'PT ID (is missing in 
the Arabic translation in A as well as in B). 

19 Ni»fa D. E. 20 E. 

21 D. E. om. 22 'ntalin C, S^'fJ '3131 D. E. 

88 3'n! B. C. F. 24 ’Dias!? c. ms'nS D. E. 

“ 'O':'"! c. D. F. add. 100^" 

88 {'llip B. J'l'ip C, pi'Sp F. 

^ spny D. 28 -JJ D_ E. om. 

29 ii>y B. c. E. F. j'fa D. 80 n'3 d. e. 

81 'ipp c. 82 s^jiTj c. F. snjnn piapi f'lciBp jtv) d. e. 

83 D. E. om. - 8* c. sn-^yi “jpo D. E. 85 snysp c. 

se E. om. 37 sniims 31pi>lis!? D. E. 

88 sPt? C. F. ini' D. {ir^s E. *» npw3 c. 

*0 C. om. and C. D. E, F. add «jbT S'pn lyi'l 
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n. ssjpji' sna nin spV smphs?? ( 69 ) 

•iD ''2 9!? (70) :r»i' i«:3on snjp rsran? na an'^ \m sn'pf 

:i3]’in^o ^>sjx’'. ‘sa-i jWs Pin issoji? urii? lO'KJWtJ'O ''Sa 
N’lyiK) W’a Mnij'-'i Knn |'»V KPOp Mj^in ‘1^V^ ^’snfc''. (71) 

|in^ najj 'a« pn'anap '>? 7 ''.n wpna Nn'-n^*? r?'0ai 

itjp^ Nh. ^EDp^ ah jina (72) |o S|i;T!S finn^^ 

'0*1)31 'ssiaa’D D-13 ( 73 ) :2fln'3P^B'; kto '.tt aa| i?3i wxaiv 
22 Die? nin mb kjt nj'^ij? 50 2 iK 3 n^>&i P?^ p>a? ^">11 'Oin^! 

)P jin';3 '33-1 23|'in'3a-i |13 n 'N|-iDc5n ';.a snia!?? •i^>' 32 i. (74) i}i) n-ia^pV 
'33 25 15 b^ ( 75 ) :f 3 a*’ n'a;i. ]nm sn^.^ n'a }aan nyi. Kji wny 

sroni pp?p 28 Kinn 'pV finS 27 {n; 3 i_ jina^} ^> 3 a 28 5 '^ 6 J 0 i«)pi’^ pP 3 
sjjina sisfipp n'a 'a j’ln?? soj'n|? ab si'o\^ t|J 1 , (76) Jssi^jDa nai| j'pi* 
i^imb^ ay fin'ja y? ^^bp. ssfin'ja ^yi Jin’^y id')2 sapnp'an fai. 'si'^i 


^ '5 V 'D F, om. 'D 

^ C. n^3 B, D. 

^ B. D* om. 

7 n^r}p2 B. C D, F. 

® f5 B. F* 


® 'hsa B. 

< B. 

^ F. om. \W F. 

S wyo c D. 

w mDpn c. F. 


E. om. 1«»55 c. F. 

18 j'nha-KD'p :D. aajfo^s [E- pnny] Nana b^ntf '33 iPmi Haott iB'pni 
1* pSk D. 1 ® Knian d. e. i« D. adds snian 3 s 

11 s'pir)p^ «j)aini? ipnw m'db' pay n syain^ o. 'g» pmS »a 6 
'S) E. 

18 D. E. om, 19 npyni ms d. e. 

* 'D^>Ei''^3i in'n^K nap nSyi nai’ wa rmap p 'niiiy 'n'K n otn b jnS 

D. E, om. n*i^' 

E. adds Kiy*1pO n a^dds itllTI 


» D. E. om. ^ D. adds «]i K p 

j'^'Kn s'Di' ay E. ®* Rsa «m 4 > l>. 

91 1 'api D. *® nn d. e. 

2S .3., J4Q,, D. E. adds jatfl’ R^SMI “ fw D. 

91 pnenpD n'a 3 ®* 'oam D. 

“ '3 B, om. D, 

» E. om. m^nrhi conctodes r^joii fpiDBi nmy 
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TRANSLATION. 

(i) And it came to pass in the days of Antioclias, king of Yavan. He 
was a mighty and powerful king, and potent In his realm, and all the 
kings obeyed him. (2) He conquered many countries, and powerful kings 
he hound in fetters ; he destroyed their castles, burned their palaces with 
hre, and bound their inhabitants (valiant men) in fetters. (3) He built a 
mighty town close to the shore of the sea, which should be for him the 
residential house, and he called it Antoehia after his own iiameA (4) 
Also Bagras (Bakchides), who was second in command, built another town 
opposite and called it the town of Bagras after his own name. (5) In the 
seventy-third year of his reign, which tvas the year two hundred and 
thirteen after the building of the house of God, he determined to go up 
to Jerusalem. (6) He spoke to his councillors and said : Do you not know 
the nation of the Jews who live among us ? They do not worship our God, 
nor do they observe our laws ; they neglect the ordinances of the king 
in order to fulfil their laws." (7) They also hope for the day of the 
destruction of the kings and rulers, and say: when wdil our king reign 
over us, when we shall rule over sea and land, and all tlie world will be 
delivered into our hand 1 It is not for the greatness of the kingdom to 
leave these upon the face of the earth. (8) Now let us rise and march 
against them, and let us abolish the covenant that has been made with 
them to observe sabbath, new moon, and circumcision.^ (9) And this word 
was pleasing in the eyes of his councillors, and in the eyes of his army, 
(10) In that hour the Ring Antiochas rose, and sent Nikanor his second, 
witli a great army and large multitude, and he came to the town of 
JerusaiemA (ii) There he made a great slaughter, and placed an idol in 
the sanctuary on that spot where God had said to his servants the 
prophets: ‘There I will rest my Shekina for ever/ (12) In that time 
they slaughtered a swine and brought its blood to the hall of the sanctuary. 
(13) And when Johanan, the son of Matitjah, had heard of this thing, he 
felt sorely grieved and he was filled with anger and wrath, and his counte- 
nance was changed, and lie meditated in his heart what to do in consequence 
thereof. (14) Johanan made him a sword two spans long and one .span 
in breadth, and he girded it under his raiment. (15) And he went up to 
Jerusalem and stood in the gate of the town. And he called to the porters 
and guards, saying : ‘ I am Johanan son of Matityah, the high priest of the 
Jews ; I have now come to appear before Nikanor.^ (16) The porters and 
guards want up and said to Nikanor : The high-priest of the Jews is stand- 
ing at the gate. And he said to them; Let him come in. (17) Then 
Johanan was brought before Nikanor. Nikanor answered and said ; Thou 

^ Probably Oharax-Spasina, at''’the mouth of the Kaxun, v, Pliny, vi xxvii 
' » Of, Isther ill. 8. » i Mak. t. 44-50 j c/. 2 Mak. vi. 5-6. 

^ The’ general Nikanor; ^ i Mak.'vii 2 Mak. xv. 6 fit (not at all like to 

this Nikanor of the text). & fM «« 
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art one of the rebels ^^ho revolt against the king, and do not desire the 
peace of his Idngdonn {18) Johanan answered and said : I have now 
come before thee to do what thou wdsliest. (19) ISTikanor ^ answered and 
said :,' If thou desire to fulfil my wishes, take a swine, sacrifice it to the 
idol, and take its blood into the hall of the sanctuary, and I wdll array thee 
in the royal apparel, and I will cause thee to ride on the king^s horse, and 
shall be as one of tlie king's beloved.^ (20) When he had heard that word, 
Johanan replied and said : ]\Ty lord, I am afraid lest the children of Israel 
iniglit hear tliat I have* (lone so, and they would kill me with stones. Let 
therefore all [tliat stand] before thee go out, so that they should not make 
it known to the cliildren of Israel (21) Then hTikanor let every man go 
out, who vstood before him. (22) At that time Johanan, son of iMatityah, 
lifted his eves to heaven, and olTered his prayer to the Master of the Uni- 
verse, and said : * My God, and the God of my forefathers Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. (23) (and lie said) Do not deliver me into the hands of 
this uncircuineised, lest he w’oulcl kill me and go and offer praises in 
the temple of Bagon, his false god, and he will say : Islj idol has delivered 
him into my bandd (24) At that time he walked up to him three steps 
and thrust Ins sword into his heart, and cast his corpse into the hall of 
the sanctuary* (25) Johanan answered and spake to the God of 
heavens : My Lord, put no guilt on me, for that I have slain this iin- 
circtimeised in the saiietiiarj. So mayest thou deliver [into my hand] 
all the heathen that come to Jerusalem to cause the cMidren of Israel 
to err. (26) Then, on that: day, Johanan went out and he arrayed battle 
against the heathen, and lie made a great slaughter among them ; and 
those that escaped from the sword fled in boats to the king Antiochas. 
(27) The number of the slain, that were killed on that day was of 
seventy-two thousand anti seven humirad, for they slew each other. (28) 
In his residence (place), he erected a minaret [pillar] and called it after his 
own name, Mlkr 0/ fke powerful, (29) And when Antiochas 

heard that Hikanor, his second, had been slain, he was sorely grieved ; and' 
he sent and called Bagras the wicked, the mialeader of his nation. (30) And 
Antiochas, the king, answered and said to Bagras : Knowest thou not, or 
hast thou not heard, what the children of Israel have done unto me f They 
have killed my army and have spoiled my troops and commandera. 
(31) Will you now rely upon your substance or upon the houses that you 
have! Let us get up and rise against them, and let us abolish the covenant 
that has been made with them (to observe) Sabbath, new moon, and cfrcuia- 
cision. (32) And Bagras the wicked rose with 'ail Ms army and came to 
the town of Jerusalem. (33): He made there a , great slaughter, and 
decreed a strong decree against Sabbath, new moon, and circtmcision. 
(34.) Thus when the command of the king,^'Wi»;: urgent against every one 
who would cfraimcise his son,* they brought a man and Ms wife and hanged 

^ Of. I Mak. If. 17-1S, » (f, Esther ' r- 

8 m 4 V. " ef, I Mak. i 6r f a Mak. vl lOw 
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(cmcilied) tliem against tlie chili ■ (33) And a woman wlio liail given birtli 
to a son after the death of his- father had him drciiraci.«ed when he was eight 
days old. She went upon the.' wall of Jerusalem and her cireiirti!ft>ie«! son in 
her hand. (36) She answered and said ; To thee, Bagms the be it 

said, the covenant of our forefathers wiE not cease from among u.?, nor from 
our cMklren^s children. .And shedhrew her son down to tlie bott«iiii of the 
wall, and she fell after himj-aiid hoth died.^ And iiiariy of the cliiltlreii of 
Israel did likewise, and would not change the covenant of their forefalheH. 
(37) At that time the chEdren of. Israel said to each other : Let m go and 
retire into a cave, lest we should violate the Sabliatli. And the Jews were 
betrayed before Bagras/.. (38) Then Bagras sent arminl men, and they 
went to the entrance of the cave and said : Children of Isrard, coino out to 
us, eat of our bread and drin-k of our wdne, and do what do. (39) The 
cliEdren of Israel answered .an.d ^ spoke to each oilier : "Whi rmijcfinher what 
we have been comnianded on Mount Sinai : six days shalt thou do al 
in.aaner of work, but on the seventh day you must rest* It is therefora 
better for us to die than- to. violate the Sabbath. (40) Therefore as 
they did not accept them (their proposals), they brought green wood and 
lit it at the entrance of the. cave; and there died about a thousand 
men and women.^ (41) Thereupon the five sons of Mutiiyah, Johanan 
and his four brothers, went out and arrayed Imttle with the heathen. 

(42) They made a great slaughter, among them ; and those that remained 
escaped to the sea-provinces, v.for they trusted in the God of heavena 

(43) Then Bagras the wicked mounted a vessel and escaped to King Aniio- 
chas, and with him those who had escaped the sword. (44) Bagras an- 
swered and said to King Antiochas : Thou, 0 king, hast proclaimed a 
decree to abolish from among the Jews Sabbath, new moon, and circum- 
cision, and there is great rebelHon-in their midst ; but even if all the nations, 
peoples, and tongues should go against them, they will not prevail against 
the five sons of Matityah, who are stronger than lions, quicker ilian eagles, 
and more daring than bears. (45) If now, C) king, my advice he accept- 
able to thee, for if thou wouldst array battle against them with this 
thine army thou wilt be ashamed before all the kings. (46) Therefore, 
send letters to aE the provinces of thy kingdom, and let come the captains 
of the armies and with them all the nations, and the elephants clad in coats 
of mail (47) Then this word was acceptable in the eyes of King Antio- 

^ Of . 2 Mak. vi. 10. 

® V. 37-405 cf, 2 Mak. vL 11-16. 

IVom B. S, : “After that, Bagras tbe wicked decreed tbafe m virgin sbowld be 
manied unless she came first to tke king. Tfee Hasmonmns had a daughter, and 
they mtended to bring her to Bagras the wicked. When the girl saw what their 
Intention was, she cried bitterly and loudly, tore her garments, and said to her father 
'and to her brothers ; My brothers, ^0 yon thinking to do that unto ma and to deliver 
me into the hands of that imtdioninoieed ; instead of acting as your forefathers have 
acted, ^d be xealons as they were a^lona on behalf of their rfater Binidi ; ahd He 
: who heaven, and mtth i»^''-itssi«fe yon therein/* ‘ " ■' 
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and he sent and called the captains of the armies ^ and they hrotiglit 
ail the imlioiiSj and witli them tlm elephants elad in mail (48) For a 
second time rose liagras the wicked^ and came to Jernsalein. He made into 
it thirteen breaches^ and lie stopped the water of the city and burned 
her stones iiiilil they became like unto dnstd (49) He thought in his heart 
and said : This time they will have 120 power to resist me, for nij army is 
BUiiierona and my hands strong ; but the Lord of heavens did not think so. 
{50) And when the live sons of Matitjah heard it they went to Mizpah in 
Gilead, the place where they had had salvation in the days of Samuel the 
prophet.- (51) They ordained a fast day, and sat on ashes la order to obtain 
mercy from tlie Loni of heavens, (5 2} Tiiea there Ml into their hearts a good 
advice. Their names were : J uda the first horn, Simeon the second, Johanan 
the third, Jonathan the fourth, Elazar the {53) Their father blessed 

them befure geruling them to battle, and he said to them : Judah my son, 
I praise (compare 1 ) thy actions, as those of Judah the son of Jacob who 
was likened niito a liosn (54) And thee, Simeon mj son, I praise thy 
actions as that of Simeon the son of Jacob, who sle%v the inhahiiants of 
Shechem, who had sinned against Dinah his sister. (55) And thee, Johanan 
my son, I praise thy actions as those of Abner, son of K'er, tlie eommander 
of the liosia of Israel (56) And thee, Jonathan my son, I praise thy 
actions as those of Jonathan the son of Saul, who slew the Philistines. 
(57) And thee, Elaar my son, I praise thy actions as those of Plnehas the 
SOB of Elamr, who wiia zealous before his god and saved the children of 
Israel (58) Thereupon the five mm of Matityah arose and entered into 
battle against those heathen and made a great slaughter ; and Judah was 
killed from among them.^ (59) At that time, when they saw that Judah 
was slain, they turned back and w'^ent to their father, and he said to them : 
Why did you come back! (60) They answered and said: Our brother 
Judah has been killed, who was considered alone to be equal to all of ns. 
{61) Matityah answered and said to them : I will go out with you md 
join battle against these heathen, lest the cMldren of Israel be lost ; and ye 
be comforted coiicerning your brother, (62) And Matitjah went out that 
day with his sons and fought those heathen. (63) And the Lord of 
Heavens delivered into their liaads all the mighty of those heathen and 
they made a great slaughter among them, all who drew the sword or held 
a bow, and the captains and governors, and none escaped. And those who 
remained fied to the sea provinces. And Elazar was occupied in killing the 
elephants, and he fell (in) under the belly (dung) of an elephant. (64) And 
they searched for him among the living and the dead and could not find 
him. Afterwards they found him sunk under the belly (in the dung) of 
m dephaai (65) And Hie chi!dre» of Ismei rejoiced that their aaemies 

* I Mak. i 31 ; Josephus, Aatiqu,-, adi. 4, I|f, i Mak vi da j x 2. 

^Ver.$ot.| I MakAil. 46 fr. ' , . 

® I MaL if^ 2*5, differeni order. ; ■■ . 

* Cgf. 1 Mak, ix iS f, (totally different »ecM9imi} 
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had heen deliTered into their hands ; some of them they burned with fire^ 
others they hting on trees.. And' Bagras the wicked^ the iiiiHleacler of his 
people, the children of Israel burned with fire. (66) ‘When King Antioclias 
heard that Bagras liis second was slain, and all the captains that were with 
him, he embarked into a vessel and fled to the sea provinces. And wher- 
ever he came, they revolted against him and called him : fugitive, fugitive. 
And he threw himself into the sead (67) Thereupon the children of 
Israel went np to the sanctuary, and built tlie gates aiid clc?ansed the 
sanctuary from the slain and from the pollution." (6S) And tlnn- sought 
after pure olive oil in order to light the lamps, and tliey did not findi any- 
thing but one bottle, sealed with the seal of the High-Priest, from the 
times of the Prophet Samuel (69) Therein was sufficient for the ligliting 
of one day ; hut the Lord of heavens, who caused his name to dwell there, 
gave a blessing therein, and they lit with it (the lamps) for eight days.^ 
(70) Therefore the IlashmunaBans ordained and enjoined U|ion tliem and the 
children of Israel (71) to make it known to the children of Israel, that 
they should keep those eight days with mirth and gladness, similar to the 
days of festivals prescribed in the Law ; ^ to light (the lamps) on them, so 
as to make it knoTO to those that may come after them, that their God had 
wrought salvation to them from heaven. (72) On those days they are 
not to mourn, nor to wail, nor to ordain any fast ; only the man "who has 
previously made avow must pay itA (73) But the Hashmimman and Ms 
sons and brothers did not decree that on them work or worship shoxild 
cease. From that time on the Greek kingdom had no name any more 
there.® (74) The sons of Hashniunai kept the kingdom, they and their 
sons, and their sons’ sons, from that time on until the second destruction 
of the House of God, for 206 years. (75) Therefore the children of 
Israel keep those days in all the Diaspora and call them days of mirth 
from the 25th day of the month of Kislev. (76) And for ever will not 
cease from the sanctuaiy priests and Levites ; and all, their sages ordained 
upon them and their children and their children’s children for ever. 
Blessed he the Lord for ever. Amen and Amen. 

^ I Mak. iv, 36 ff. cf, 6, 7. ^ Of * i Mak iv, 50. 

^ Of . J Mak iv. 59, 

^ V. 2 Mak !. 9, which is now clearly ei:plamed by this passage. 

® 70-72 V. Esther ix, 27 fP. 

® This means probably that the Selenciclian era was thenceforth aboMshed. 


VEBNACUTAE SYBIAC AS SPOKEN BY 
XII E EA8TEBN SITE IANS. 

BY ■ . 

Tin; Vkiiv AllTHUR JOHX IVIACLEAN, 

hftin of jiruyU and the Men. 

I. 

The Eastern Syrians, whose vernacular ifc is the object of this paper 
to discuss, represent the Christian Church of the Persian Empire, 
which in the early centuries of our era had its headquarters at 
Seleiicia-Ctesiplion, and by its missionary enterprises spread a 
knowledge of the Christian religiouj and thereby of the Syriac 
language, over most of the countries of Asia. Driven from their 
ancient home by successive persecutions, the Eastern Syrians now 
inhabit the mountains of Kurdistan and the plains of Korth- 
Western Persia and of JIoeuI, their country being bounded, roughly, 
by the Sea of Van on the north, the Sea of Urmi on the east, by 
Mosul on the south, and tho Bolitan Su or Eastern Tigris on the west 
Their language is a form of Syriac, not (it would seem) directly 
derived from the classical language, but still a regular cle^mlopment 
on analytical principles of an Aramaic speecb which was twin-brother 
to that of Si Ephrem. It must not therefore be assumed that every 
form which is found in tho vernacular but not in the classical Syriac 
is of modem introduction; it may represent what was anciently 
spoken by tlio Eastern Syrians, although they may not have used 
it in writing They have apparently for many centuries always 
used the language of the Pshitta in their books and letters (although 
they pronounced it somewhat differently from the Jacobites or 
Western Syrians), and to this day they use it for their religions 
services and for w^riting; while only those who have studied in the 
European missionaiy schools are able to write their vernacular.^ B 
thus appears that the temi Old SyriM?, though equivalent to the 
name used by the East Syrians themselves, ilm di is 

somewhat of a misnomer ; and simBarly the 'terns Modern Syriac 
and Neo-Syriac are liable to misapprehenTOirn • .Many of the foms. 

m. II. , . , ' ' ' C 
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in tie vernactilar may be more ancient tliaii corresponding forms in 
tie classical langnage. 

The nnmber of dialects of the vernacular is very great, Everj 
district, almost every village, speaks differently, llie clialcfcts are 
sufficiently different to make it difficult for a man to uiitlv^rstancl 
another of a distant district; siifliciently alike to argue a common 
origin* A study of their peculiarities leads m to iliviile the people 
into four divisions^ the dialects of each division showing the Hame 
features. It is possible that these represent four separate luignitioiis 
from the plains of Mesopotamia and Assyria. ( j.) Onr first division 
is the Urmi diaket^ spoken by the inhabitants of the great Urmi 
plain (which lies to the west of the sea of the same name), and of the 
smaller plain of Soldux, to the Boxith, (n,) Then comes wliat we 
may call the Saldmm dialeeif spoken with variations in the plain of 
SaMmas, which is at the north-west corner of the Sea of Hrmi, and 
in the ^'Rayaf or Subject*’ districts of Northern Kurdistan, those, 
that is, which are entirely under the govemment of tlio Turks; 
especially in the high table-land of Gawar, the nioiiiitains of Jilii, 
and the district round Qudshania, the village of the Patriarch Mar 
Shimum Both these chief divisions differ greatly from the two 
which follow. (3.) The principal group of dialects is that of the 
Ashiret or ...semi-independent tribes of , Kurdistan, .over. wh.om.‘tih.e 
Turks only exercise a nominal sway. The principal tribe is Ti&ri 
(which uses two, or even three, quite distinct dialects), and 
somewhat smaller are Tkhuma, Tal, Baz, Dk, Waltu. In this 
group we must also place the dialects of some districts wedged in 
between the plains of Gawar and Urmi, which philological con- 
siderations (confirmed by local tradition) show to be peopled by 
colonies from Tiari, viz,. Mar Bishu, Shamsdin, Tergawar, Slergawar, 
Bradnst, all on the Perso-Turkish frontier. Thera are also one or 
two villages in the plain of Urmi said to be peopled by emigrants 
from Kurdistan, and this is confirmed by the fact that they use 
several words and forms peculiar to this group. (4,) The last 
division is called the Alqosh dialect, from the village which conttins 
the reputed tomb of Nahum the Elkoshite/’ and near which is the ' 
famous monastery of Eaban Hurmizd. This dialect is spoken by 
the East Syrians of the Mosul plain (who by religion are Roman 
Oatholic Uniats, and are usually known as Chaldeans), as well as by 
the Jews of Zakhu. The ofeer three, groups of Syrians wa almost 
; ''dl adherents of the Patriarch Mar Shimun, the Oatholieos of the. 

Uast; they usually call themselreB Syrians, but »e best known in 
■ 'Eui»]^by Ihe,»m0 | 
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Attempts wete Biaile as long ago as tie serenteentli century to 
reduce tlie Alqosli dialect to writings and some rernaciilar poems of 
that district are now extant, written on the baldest phonetic priii- 
ci|3ies. In the last ccmtury the liturgical Crospels were written 
phonetically in the venmciilar ; but the first seientific attempt to 
reduce any of these, dialects to mwiting made by Dn Perkins, an 
American Ib’esbyterian missionary, in the year 1836. He trans- 
lated the Bilde and other Ixioks into the Urmi dialect^ and in 1856 
his colloagiio, ' 1^1 r* Stoddard, printed a grammar of the same dialect,^ 
in which he insinifd a very few forms from the Kurdistan Moun- 
tains, thongli, unfortunately, he did not say from which of the many 
mountain dialects th(*y came. Other works in the Urmi dialect, 
one or two in the Salaiiias dialect, and a copy of the Gospels in the 
Alqosh dialect, f<dloweil from the presses of the American (Presby- 
terian) and French (Thiman Catholic) missions at Urmi ; and with 
these materials Professor Xuldeke wrote in x868 his ?eiy valuable 
**Grammatik der Keusyrischen Spraehe,^^ which analyses the ver- 
nacular of Urrni in a most scientific manner. The learned writer 
necessarily only goes as far as his materials take him, and therefore 
he hardly touches any but the Urmi and Salaraas dialects^ and con- 
fines himself, indeed, almost entirely to the former. The present 
writer has, therefore, set himself, during five years’ residence among 
the East Syrians, to collect materials for comparing the dialects of 
Kurdistaiij Salamas, and Alqosh (that is, of nine-tenths of the East 
Syrian people), with that of which is already known. A 

comparative grammiir of all these dialects, which is the result, 
should throw light on the origin of much that is dark in the speech 
of Urmi. A comimrison of various methods of speech show'^s the 
origin of graminatical forms, one district supplying links which 
point to the origin of forms used in other districts. A consideration 
of accent also (in a language so regular in its aoeentnation as Syriac), 
leads as to the discovery of etymology. A word, for example, which 
is oxytone, contrary to rule, is conjectured to have dropped a syllaMe, 
which a search among other dialects will usually supply. 



IL ViRUTION OF TOE DIALECTS, 

The East Sjrkns are all piTwtically of one social class, and there is 
not the difference between polished and vulgar speech which w# 'find 
in other itnguafei. The variations of speech, therdfore, 

^grapMcai, and are not due to cla«s or edumtion. , ^The chief llffertoces. 
are as " follows :—(i.) In vocabokrj^, especiidly j.l^yfor^gn words, 

* ioaeiicsa Orltatil Sorites ^ ^ 
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eacE clistricfe uaturany borrowing from tlie neiglibouring foreign 
languages, Tlins tbe Urmi dialect borrows cluefiy I'rom Persian 
and Azerbaijani Turkish (a muck rougher dialect than tliat of the 
Osmanlis); the Ashiret dialects borrow chiefly from Kurdish, hut 
also largely from Arabic ; tbe Alqosh dialect borrows very largely 
from the Arabic, which language, indeed, the .Syrians who live in 
the city of Mosul habitually speak.^ (2.) In aspiratitm. "While 
all agree in the aspix’ation of Beith, Garnai, and Kap, and iu seldom 
aspirating Pe, except in a diphthong, yot they differ in Dalath and Tau, 
the first two groups never aspirating them, the last two aspirating 
them more freely than the classical .Syriac does, tluj d'iari dialect 
even turning a th into sh in many case.®. In practice, this separates 
the groups more than any other difference, (3.) The pronunciation 
of long Zlama. This varies even in the same di.strict, where it is i 
(mfite) in one word, and i (in tie) in another. The latter pronun- 
ciation is by far the more common, and in the plains of Urmi and 
Salamas the former is uncommon. But in Kurdistan (Ashiret dis- 
tricts) and Alqosh it is very frequently found in the various gram- 
matical forms. Attention to this fact will often enable us to spell a 
word so as to represent entirely different pronunciation.?. Thus 

they rewal (= of the classical Syriac), is pro- 

nounced gdU in Urmi, gdU in Kurdistan. (4.) The forms of tbe 
plural. Nouns whose plural ends in Kurdistan (Ashiret) and Alqosh 
in dthd, end in Urmi with long zlama, thus, dti ; and in Salamas 
and cognate dialects simply in d, the iM being dropped, and the 
accent accordingly falling on the last syllable. (|.) TI10 inflections 
of verbs, especially in the imperative, where the last two divisions 
closely follow the classical language, and the first two have a plural 
form in which is of very doubtful origin. (6.) So the in- 

flection of verbs, which are usually treated as verbs, but in a 
few dialects are conjugated regularly. (7.) The irregular verbs vary 
very greatly according to dialect, as do also the forms of the pro- 
nouns, and the terminations of the first present tense ( = present 
participle + pronoun), which can only he treated in detail. (8.) The 
Ashiret dialects are more synthetic than the others in the method 
of expressing the pronominal object of the preterite (the formation 
of which is described below), the other dialects following here a very 
free analytical method. (9,) The genders of nouns differ somewhat 
in different districts. 

; ■ In a few Syrian vfllages of the Uraji and Soldnz plains, Syriao is not spoken »t 

all, .Bat -izetbaljam Turkisli, 
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IIL The GiuuMAncAh Develofmext of the Laxguaoe. 

We may notice, the results of the de^elopmentj and this will 
enable us to come to some conclusion as to the genealogy of the 
language. 

(i.) Thesfiiite of the nouns are, with a few exceptions, abolished, 
the definite state serving all purposes* There was a tendency this 
way in the classical language, the definite state with a preposition 
taking the place of tlie construct state, and the absolute state being 
very little used, especially in the later ecclesiastical Syriac. The 
absolute state is only now used in the participles (and therefore, as 
will he seen, in the formation of the tenses of the verb in the ver- 
nacular), in some of the numerals, in some feminine nouns whose 
absolute state ends in Alap, and therefore looks like the definite 
state, and in a few other words. The construct state is only used 

in a few well-known words, such as 2lC3» son of; lord of; 

house f/i and in certain compound substantives. The 
Ashirets, however, also use it in the singular present participle 

(masculine and feminine) with any verb, as 

a Mkr of mm- The East Syrian grammarians looked on the 
definite as the normal state, and called the others abbreviations/' 


( 2 .) The plurals of nmms show a considerable development 
The ordinary plural of feminine nouns in ia is now ydihd {yM% 
Urini ; Salamas not as in the classical language, though 
this is found also, but more usually as the plural of nouns of either 
gender not ending in M, when it is mrj common* In the classical 
Syriac this was rare* Other very common endings are -i ® (the most 


wMM (ii), and in some nouns the last latter is reduplicated, thus 

from a frog. Several nouns have very irregular 

• ## 00 

plurals. The O.S. plural in ayd has disappeared. 

(3.) A simplification has taken place by feminine plural forms 
being dropped (with one or two exceptions), in pronouns, Terl®, and 
adjectiTes, the masculine doing duty for bol^ genders ; ‘UlSO in some 
districts by dropping all the feminine namerals, aad in, all districts 
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by dropping tliose above ten. On tlie otlier liaiid, in a few formn 
the feminine seems to bave taben tlie place of the masculine, and 
to be in sole possession. 

(4,) The vernacnlar is very rich in prononiiruii forms ; mivmg the 
demonstrative pronouns, for instance, there are dilfert-^nt forms for 
yonder (a short way off), and yomhr (a giJod way oifb aiiil yordir 
(a long way off). Variations in the personal proiioiiiis are due 
partly to a desire for emphasis, partly to an excessive love of 
aspiration in some Ashiret districts, and partly to false analogies 
be3i3,g followed (of which there are many cases in ilie language), 
the possessive and personal pronouns being confiased. On f.!i£3 other 
hand, there is a simplification dm to the abolition of the distinction 
between singular ” suffixes . and plaral” suffixes. The same dO' 
duty for ail nouns. But here also there is much variation in the 
different districts. 

:■■■■ (5.) The verbs are greatly simplified by the dropping of the old;: 
synthetic tenses, except the .imperative, and the passives. The only'' 
parts of the old verbs retained are the two participles, tho impera-' 
tive, and verbal nouns. The old infinitive lias entirely disappeared. : 
The tenses are formed by the help of auxiliary verbs. The substan-^'. 
live verb I am^ &c., is the most noteworthy development. It is 
irregular and obscure. The first two persons seem to b© formed 

by a conjunction of the old verb tMre with the present of 

the verb to le (present participle + pronoun) j the third 

person by the conjunction of Ami with the preposition ^ and affix. 

Having formed their substantive verb, the Syrians were at once 
able to form a large number of tenses ; the past i wm being formed 

by simply adding the 'word without change, to 1 am ; they 

thus get I am a-gornff^ I was a*goi%g^ I am having gone ^ I hate 
gone^ I was having gone = I had gom^ and so forth ; the English 
a-going ” being the verbal noun with or without a preposition. 
The first present tense, common in classical Syriac, formed by 
simply adding the present participle to the personal pronouns/ 
vernacular, although (as will be noticed) tho 
contractions differ in important particulars. Thus I going -I go. 

■ This tense is used also to express a variety of ideas 5 with one 

; ^^^^particle (derived from U wish ; cf, ■ Bnglish mil, Modem 

-i G-reefc 0a). it is a future, ^ with another a habitual .present, with; 
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a tliirtl a preterite (but this last is not veiy common). The word 

looy added as before gives as a coaditional and a liabitiial imper- 
fect. There cmly remains the preterite^ which is formed in a very 
curious luamier from tlio absolute state of the past participle. This 
has either an active or a passi^^'e sense ; and for the active preterite 
the passive sense is taken, and the phrase inverted ; thm I struck 
Jdm 13 lenclerecl liy he tms struck hj me. This is one of the few* 
awkward constractioiis in the language. The passive is formed 

hj the help of the verb tG mmift. The past participle of 

any verb is mlcletl to the various tenses of this auxilmry^ and a com- 
plete passive is olitainecL A veiy few verbs remain which are 
relics of the old passive verbs, bat which are now conjugated like 
the active conjugations. 

A further simplifieatimi takes place in the conjugations. In the 
vernacular there are two only ; the first corresponds to the 
second to IVclj Aphhd, and Sliapk'el. 

As the old past and future have disappeared, the objective pro- 
nominal affixes have been greatly simplified ; and even in the im- 
perative, which rGinaiiis, the affixes of O.S. are not used. It must 
Lave been found at an early age that they, were too complicated for 
verriaciilar use. 

The disuse of the old past and future further leads to a great 
simplification in the variations due to weak radicals. The only 
verbs which remain at all complicated are .the and verbs, and 

these are iiuich less complicated than the ^ verbs of O.S. 

♦ 

The letters tff um 2^ lead to no variations in the vernacular; 
and the pthakha forms of the P‘al imperative find no place, all 
first conjugation (P^l) verbs except tWse which are and ^ 

making their imperative in Rwasa or Rwafcha, O or O. The result 

of all this is the greater regnlarity of the vernacular. 

(6.) The vocabulary has been developed greatly by the introduc- 
tion of foreign words, chiefly from Persian, Azerbaijani Turkish, 
Kurdish, and Arabic, especially in liouna and particles. TSiese 
importations are inflected exactly like Syriac words; they take 
terminations and form plurals and derivatives very freely in the 
Syriac maimer. Foreign verbs are conjugated exactly like Syriac 
verla. Indeed, except for two Turkidi piurid nouhs in the Urmi 
dialect and a few Arabic plural nouns in the Alqosh dialect, the 
foreign words have almost entirely dropped their foreign dress. 
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Tlie Greek words, wHck are so common in tlie classical language, 
are very little used in tke. vemacnlarj being witli very few excep- 
tions confined to ecclesiastical technical terms. 

But putting aside foreign words, tie vernacular differs very 
considerably from tie classical Syriac in its vocabulary. In many 
cases words used in O.S. have acquired a different meaning under 
influence of Arabic ; in others, different meanings are found wiici 
agree witi tie case of Cialdee, but not of Syriac. In many cases 
words, especially verbs, are used wiici are found in other Aramaic 
dialects, but not in classical Syriac. There can be but little doubt 
that these have long formed part of tie spoken language of tie 
people. Tie vernacular thus helps us to old meanings to which the 
written Syriac gives no clue. 

Tie vernacular is especially rich in quadriliteral verbs. The 
method of formation is the same as in the classical Syriac, but it is 
resorted to much more freely. Triliteral roots which contain one 
weak letter drop it and reduplicate ; almost every first conjugation 
(P'al) verb forms a causative corresponding to Aph^el— the causative 
frequently having a secondary sense, and being practically a different 
verb in meaning — or one of the letters of a triiiteral root is redupli- 
cated, or an extraneous letter is introduced, either at the beginning, 
as in the case of Shaph^el and Saph^el verbs, or in the middle, or 
even sometimes at the end. Moreover, a very large number of 
onomatopoetic quadriliterals are used ; and foreign nouns also fur- 
nish a large number. 

But even so the number of verbs is too few for practical require- 
ments, and the Syrians have in consequence to use auxiliaries like 

to strike^ to eat^ to ISkiX^ to pmir^ very 

freely with substantives. A long list of these shows many curious 
idiomatic phrases. 

A very great development has also taken place in nouns denoting 
the agent and the action of a verb. Of the former, the 0,S. nouns 

of the form are only used to a very limited extent, and 

chiefly in secondary meanings; the form also is little nsed 

except in the Alqosh dialect, where every P'al verb makes an agent 
on this model. Every first conjugation (P'al) verb, however, makes 

an agent of the form .(except in the Alqosh dialect), 

^^and every second^ conjugation (Pa^eh Aph^el, Shaph%l)‘ verb makes 
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one of tbe form tlioiigli the preformatiTe Mim 

silent (as tliroiiglioiit the second conjugation) in the Urnii and 
Salanias dialects. Nouns denoting the action are formed by every 

verb thus— and ii) 

and or 


Other derivatives arc formed with great freedom ; abstracts in 
|AO {nthti) from both Syriac and foreign words, even from some 

particles ; diminutives in j^O (nn£), (tmid% and a few 

foreign ones in ZSk (eM) ; these dimmntives, however, have fre- 
quently no diininntive force, and sometimes entirely replace their 
originals. Adjectives also are formed very freely ; and if there is 
no constructional adjective corresponding to any substantive, the 

word , brd qff prefixed will always make it one ; thus, lord 


0 / wakf wakrf. 

A great practical gain to the vocabulary, also, is the indefinita 
article, for which the numeral 07W does duty. The demonstrative 
pronouns are, however, not much used for the definite article. 

( 7 ,) The vernacular presents several alphabetical peculiarities. 
The rules for aspiration are greatly simplified by the fact that if a 
letter is aspimied or not aspirated in the normal form, it remains 
the same in all tho grammatical changes. This applies also to the 
formation of causatives ; if a letter is aspirated in the original verb, 
it is also aspirated in the causative, and tice ursa. In the Urmi and 
Salamas dialects, Tan and Ddktli are never aspirated. In the Ashiret 
dialects the terminations aiia, mdm of O.S, become aMm, milm 
(pronounced MM^ 6ihd}, The rules for aspiration of the masculine 
present participle of verbs, which we may take as the nornml form, 
follow generally the classical language ; but there are many excep- 
tions, and foreign verbs naturally follow their etymology in this 
respect. Another simplification in the matter of aspiration is due 
to the fact that preformative letters do not aspirate the first letter of 
a word in vernacular, m in classical Syriac. The letter Pe is mry 
seldom aspirated except in s diphthong, when it l^coiaea almost 

The East Syrians seem always to have pronounced «q|ap» d ; and 
it is noticeable that in the vemacolfir there is a great tendency to 
substitute this for the short «, pthakha* Even in reading the 
dawical language they will pronounce a plhakha of Patel as a zqapa* 
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if EesE follows ; occasionally a half-pthabha is pronounced full zqapa, 
and accented. They dislike doubling letters ; if, however, they do 
so, chiefly in foreign words, they prononnce both distinctly and 
separately. In a great many nouns, especially dissyllables, a short 
zlama ■ replaces an O.S. pthakha. Vowels are added to facilitate 
pronunciation where O.S, has a half-vowel, or where three con- 
sonants come togethei'. These added vowels frequently have the 
accent. An otiose Yudh or Wan in O.S. will correspond to full 

syllables in the vernacular ; for nnj we iaye 

I for ' cut we liave 

Among the consonants, tine most prominent diSerence between 
the Ternaciilar and the O.S, is the presence in the foi’mer, perhaps 
under the influence of Arabic and other neighbouring languages, of 
the softened forms of Glmal and Kip, called respectively JImal and 
Chap ( =y and ch as in church). These appear not only in foreign 
words, but to replace a Syriac GImal or Kap, or as equivalent to com- 
binations such as ts\ sh, shh, and the like. Of other letters, Tau and 
Teth are most frequently interchanged; sometimes also Q6p and 
Kap. Liquids frequently give place to one another, or to other 
letters, and metathesis is extremely common. But we must also 
notice the very great tendency of letters to drop, especially Nun at 
the end of a word, and He, Dalath, and Tan in the middle, particularly 
in the IJrmi and Salamas dialects. The sounds of Dllath and 
Teth or Tau are occasionally interchanged, also of Pe and BSith. 


IV. Obigin of the Yebnaculab. 


Is the spoken Syriac derived from the classical language ? The 
following considerations seem to decide this question in the nega- 
tive : — 

(l.) Some of the grammatical forms show less development than 
O.S. Thus, for example, we find in the vernacular the forms 


or vmX^CI or 

to represent i H , O, we hill, though 


these forms are not all found in ihie same dialect, and there is now no 
^ difference of gender in them., Bml the O.S. shows a further contraction, 


entirely disappearedn-^ 


I tJL 
: ” 






',.'1 
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Generally, the contractions in tJie tenses of the vernacular show inde- 
pendence of those of 0.>S. They were made straight from the 
original unsliortenecl forms, and not from the O.S. contractions. 

For e-vample, 1 kill, becomes in the 

vemacnlar, while the O.S. short form is ^vhidi, how- 

ever, is also foiinrl in one cHalecfc of the TOmaciilar, 

(2.) The presence of words not; found in classical STriae, hut 
found in Clmldee and other Aramaic dialects^ as observed above. 

(3,) It lias been noticed that the eonstroct, -state is not now used 
except in certain phrases wldcli have survived. Yet some of these 
phrases have words osecl in. senses not fonnd in-the classical jangiiagey 

e.g„ or (the A in 

feminine forms being always silent). This is used for the 

ie., that which makes bread descend (j*^, to descend, a word 
used in this sense in O.S.). So too it has been noticed that the 

nouns denoting the agent which are of tho fonn are not 

commonly n.sed now, a totally different formation being substituted. 
Yet we find among tho exceptions words not derived from O.S. 

roots; e.g., ZAA.Q'Af (for a ernmrd, from 

to fear, a word not found in O.S. These considerations point to 

the fact that words like , were in use before these 

now almost obsolete comtractions and formations were given up — 
but they are not found even in the latest classical Syriac. 

( 4 .) The vernacular has a past participle in the second conjugation 

of the form with ateolute state vbtJikfik3i30, which 

are quite unlike the O.S. and can 

be derived from them. The same may be said of the verbal 

of the second conjugation, which is of the form 

This is nsed very considerably in the fonna^on of the verb. 

(S-) SimBarly the prepositions ! 3 , take affixes in a way which 

shows indepeadenca of O.S. Thus ^ <», O.S. 

= O.S. ; 
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For these aad many similar reasons we mast conclude that tlie 
vernacular of the Eastern Syrians is not a lineal descendant of the 
classical Syriac. It would rather lead us back to the Aramaic 
spoken in Assyria and Babylonia in the early centuries of this era, 

. : V. 

Enough has perhaps been said to show that the spoken language 
of the Eastern Syrians is an interesting and useful study. If it is 
disfigured by the large admixture of foreign wordSj it at least is 
worthy of examination for its development of grammatical forms, 
and, it may be added, of syntax. And the best way to examine it 
is to have before the eye, in as complete a form as possible, a list 
of the forms used in the various dialects and the different peculiari- 
ties of syntax, arranged side by side. Light may also be thrown on 
the subject by an examination of the vernacular of the Jews of 
Azerbaijan, which very closely resembles that of the Eastern Syrians, 
and indeed is doubtless derived from the same originaL In the 
comparative grammar referred to, an appendix gives a specimen of 
this Jewish dialect. A fairly complete list of the verbs now in use 
in the various districts of the East Syrians, with their meanings in 
English, has been compiled by the present writer and published by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Mission Press at Urmi, 

One practical question remains to be considered. How is the 
vernacular, which is only now being reduced to writing, to be spelt ? 
If it were only a matter of laying the language before European 
scholars, the representation of the sounds by the Eomau alphabet 
would suffice. But the missionaries working among the East Syrians 
have the task of providing books for the people. These must neces- 
sarily he in the East Syrian or Nestorian character, to which they 
are accustomed. But many difficulties present themselves. Are 
words to be spelt on exact phonetic principles ? And if so, what 
dialect is to he chosen ? How is a man of on© district to under- 
stand a book printed in the dialect of another ? It is impossible 
to print the books in every dialect, and on© must therefore aim at 
spelling so as to make the books intelligible to the gimtest number 
of readers possible. The Archbishop of Canterbury’s Mission Press 
at Urmi has, therefore, laid before itself the following principles : 
(I.) The vernacular must be treated as a historical language, not as 
, one invented in the present generation ; in other words, etymology 
must be considered^, ^ (2.},., The speHing of classical Syriac is token 
as a basto Thus, when Old' Syriab" spelling 'gives the vernacular 
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sounds it is adopted, altlioiigli some other perhaps simpler spelling 
also gives the sound. (3.) "W'hen some districts follow Old Syriac 
and some depart from tlie words are spelt in preference accord- 
ing to the former. (4.) But when all the dialects differ from Old 
SyriaCj or all except perha])5 one small districtj the %'ernaciilar sound 
is followed j not Old Syriac. (5.) Words not generally understood 
except in one dialect — and espeeiallj foreign -words^ which, as noticed 
above, often used in one clistriet onlj'— are used as sparingly as 
possible. (6.) llie mark fahffnr^ which denotes a silent or fallen 
letter, is retaiiiCil to a coiisidei’able extent, both because a letter thus 
marked may he sounded in some dialects though it has fallen in 
others, and also h(?eaii?e a »Sjriac word thus marked may often be 
made iritellignble !«> those who do not use it by the fiict of its 
resembkince (to the eye) to the corresponding word in the classical 
language, which all who can read and mndto understand to some 
extent. (7.) The same remark applies to etymological spelling. A 
word thus spelt is easily reergnised, even if not used in speaking ; 
and, moreover, it is found that a vrorcl spelt etymologically is fre- 
quently capable of more than one pronunciation, and therefore suits 
the speech of several dialects. 

There is, of course, no royal road to the end desired of making 
the books intelligible to all the East Syrians, and the method 
here advocated will not give the exact colloquial language of any 
one dialect ; but it aims rather at producing a literary style whicli 
will make communication between the various districts easier. 


III. 


THE SUPEELIHEAE PUACTUxlTIOxY, 

ITS OEIGIX, THE DIFFEREXT STAGE.S OF ITS 
DEYELOPHEXT, AXD ITS EELATIOX TO OTHER SEMITIO 
SYSTEMS OF PUXGTUATIOX. 

■ ■ , BV ■ 

El?, a MAEGOLIOUTH 

{Britkh Mmeum), 


Ihteoductoey Remark. 

The title prefixed to this paper represents an ideal sequence of 
the different parts of my subject, whilst in the paper itself a 
practical arrangement will be adopted. In an ideal order the 
origin of a system would come first, but for practical purposes it 
will be more serviceable in this ease to divide the subject before 
us into the two following parts : — 

I. The superlinear punctuation ia the different stages of its 
development. 

II. The origin of this vowel-system and its relation to other 
Semitic systems of punctuation. 


Paet I. 

The first part of my subject I must summarise as briefly as 
possible, iu order to leave more time for the second part. 

I I. There are two principal forms in which the superlinear 
punctuation is known to us. The oldest known MSS. which exhibit 
the “ simple ” form of this vowel-system are the British Museum Or. 
MSS. 1467 and 2363 j and the chief representative of the “com- 
posite ” style is the famous Codex Bahylonicus Pstropolitanus. 

, I 2. Of the “ simple’" syst^ itself there are later stages whicli 
. show a ^rtiaUy cdmpositeAiievelopment. The Yemenite scribe 
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n'33 p in) to whose able haad Or. 1 470 — besides other well-written 
jlSg. — is due, exhibits, like several other scribes of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the )‘!2p siDH in the Aram, word olp which, notwithstanding 
Professor jlerx’ Targumic Chrestomathy, is never found in the twelfth 
century MSS. Or, 1467 and 2363. In e.^. Or. 1472 of a.d. 1513, 
the same composite sign is found in and in Or. 2227, written 

by a son of n*33 J3 in — who, by the way, presents us y?ith a colophon 
which shows his pedigree of seven successive generations of Yemenite 
scribes — the ;*t3p p,Dn also appears in words like nfig, and there 
is also a nns *icn in words like -sjg, &c. 

I 3. The following further remarks must necessarily be made 
before we pass on to tlie “ composite " style of this punctuation : — 

(f.. The oldest known MSB., namely, Or, 1467 and 3363, only 
use the Mi in the Hebrew, hut not in the Targum, a fact which 
seems to show that the nil is not a part of the superlinear punctua- 
tion as such, but that it was adopted into the Hebrew text from 
the other system of Hehre^v punctuation, which one may fitly call 
the “sublinear ” vowel-system. 

6. Or. 1467 and 2363 have a special sign for the 'ai over the 
letters nB 3 l 33 («.y. fi, i) ; but in later MSS. in which the nil is 
largely adopted in tiie Targum, the sign of the 'B1 is dropped as 
being no more very necessary. 

e. It had been suggested that the signs 3 and fS represent in 
form the letter K in different stages of modification. It is, how- 
ever, much more likely that 3 is a modified form of the Jacobite 
Syriac Pethofio (— ). This appears to me pretty certain ; but in 
my conjecture concerning the derivation of ^ I may perhaps not be 
able to gain your assent as easily. I am inclined to think that it is 
nothing but a modification of the o), which in ancient Syriac MSS., 
e.y. the Brit. Mus. MSS. Add. 14,429 of a.d. 719 and Add. 14.667 
of the tenth century, stands for — . If the Greek letter in question 
is written with its opening to the left, the sign 5 would be obtained 
by catting away the lengthening of the two sides, and it is not at 
all unlikely that such a modification should gradually take place in 


It is well known that the sign S represents both 5 aad 3 .'.< ’It 
does not follow, however, that there were no variations in 
pronunciation of the sign in question. On the contrary, tSie 
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the other were the two syllables pionoiirieed alike. The strong 
accentmatioE of the first as compared with tlie secondary character 
of the ultimate vowel precludes the idea of equality of soimcL It 
would follow, therefore, that neither the “ I\atliah nor the '' Segol ” 
had a sufficiently fixed sound, but that their pronunciation depended 
partly on the accent, and partly on considerations which might be 
worth a separate and special investigation. 

e. From the fact that the long Qames and the butef-Qumes are 
both represented by the same sign, it may safely be inferred that 
the originators of this vowel-system pronotiiiced the Qfimes as the 
Western Syrians pronounced their JL, and not like the Xestorian 

* - The same remark applies of course equally to the sublinear 
Qames, and it follows therefore that the originators of both systems 
were at one with regard to this point. 

j\ It is also noticeable that both systems of punctuation agree 
with the Xestorian differentiation of o and 6 in Syriac. In the 
Jacobite pronunciation there is, as is well known, no sign correspond- 
ing to the 6 ; and if this circumstance be taken together with the 
fact of the Hebrew Qames being pronounced like the Jacobite 
it will be seen that we are here confronted wdth a mixed Jacobite- 
Nestorian pronunciation. 

g. A noteworthy feature meets us here in connection with the 
copulative \ The Shewa following it is, strictly speaking, not 
as one is accustomed to pronounce it in Hebrew, but is everywhere 
without the sign, so accounts 

for the absence of the “ Methegh under the in connection with 
the sublinear system. The ^ is indeed not a long vowel, but must 
be classed with the so-called half-open '' or loose ” syllable, like 
the ~~ in or the -- in 

§ 4. It is due to a strange freak in the fortunes of literature that 
the later and composite form of the superlinear punctuation is 
mainly known to us by a MS. of much earlier date than Or. 1467 
and 2363, the oldest known representatives of its simpler form. 
The Codex Babylonicus Betropolitanus, which must now engage our 
attention for a little time, has had the advantage of a very minute 
treatment by Simcha Pinsker ; but whilst acknowledging Ms , ex- 
cellent powers of observation and analysis, I find myself opposed 
to Mm in some of his principal results. I of course assume a 
Imowledge of this composite style of punctuation, in which a 
line over the vowel-signs indicates a following whilst a follow- 
ing-, posting consonant is Mdicmfced by a line mider the vowel-sign ; 
and' '.will now proceed -to ^mention a few of the mOsfc striking 
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I characteristics exhibited in the punctuation of the Codex Baby- 
lonicus. 

а. The use of the same sign, namely 2. for both 'Bi, p mp, 
and m SW is very inconvenient, and must be looked upon as a 
retrograde step, if compared with the pointing of, e.g. Or. 1467, 
where the bt is represented by i, and p SW by 5, whilst the ra is 
not indicated at all. The explanation of this unsatisfactory fusion 
of signs must be sought in the design of assimilating the .super liirear 
as much as possible to the sublinear punctuation. The sign 5 was 
made to represent both kinds of sb* simply because the sign 3 was 
found to serve both purposes, and as the bt of the sublinear system 
is also 3, this sign tlms chanced to obtain a threefold signification 
in the vowel-system exhibited in the Codex Babylonicus. 

б. The CUT is not only indicated by the form of the preceding 
vowel-sign, but also by the point within the letter. This is really 
not necessary, and can only be explained by the adoption into the 
superlinear system of a feature belonging to the sublinear punctua- 
tion. 

fi. It is generally thought that the punctuation of the Codex 
Babylonicus shares with the simpler system the entire absence of 
a sign corresponding to the sublinear “v, but there is no reason 
why the i. in words like &c., should not be treated 

as the equivalent of “ in a certain limited measure. Time would 
not allow me to enlarge upon this point in this condensed form of 
my paper, and I will only state that the sign i. appears to be 
another approach to the sublinear system in the direction of re- 
presenting the ~ in some small limited way. 

i. It should also be briefly noticed that there is no “furtive 
pathah,” and no im in the Codex Babylonicus ; also that the 1, when 
attached to words beginning with tjtsa, is pointed with mIej' and not 
with u, except when these letters are themselves pronounced with 
The differentiation of, e.y. for the third person singular 
from for the first person plural is well known, but special 
attention must he drawn to the fact that sublinear signs are offc®a 
^und in the Masora of this Codex, as also in the text in 11 ? 

This latter circumstance seems to point to a previous pre- 
valence of the sublinear punctuation, and inclines one to think that 
the superlinear system was grafted upon the text later mu : ' ■ 

§ S. The school of punctuators who attempted to the 
, sttperlinrax system to the traditional pronunmatioa ■ 

4 text 'did not, however, stop at the 'appTO 8 di,_n 6 ald|'t^l^,^,<k>ifi 3 C 
r 'Babylonieus, for .a farther advance in the .tKAioi-'.v; 
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able in MSS. of a later date, of •wbicb tiie St. Petersburg Codices 
132 and 133 are at present the best known representatives. In 
these MSS. the “ furtive pathalj /’ which is absent in the Codex Baby- 
ionicus, is regularly used ; the divine name rrsn' has the sublinear 

under the 1 when pronounced like ms ; and, contrary to the 
well-known usage of Codex Babylonicus, there is also a in 
the j of the suffixes &c. The 1 conjunctive has the u 

sound before even in those cases in which Codex Babylonicus 

uses a Shewa for it ; and the jns is also occasionally used. The 
design of adaptation to the snhlinear system is indeed so clear in 
these MSS. that even Pinsker could not help acknowledging the 
fact; but it appears to me that it is only a further advance on 
the system of adaptation that is already apparent in the Codex 
Babylonicus. 

Paet II, 

I 6. Having now completed this very fragmentary survey of 
the superlinear punctuation in the different forms known to us, an 
attempt must be made to use the facts thus gained, together with 
such other information as may yet remain to be gleaned, as a 
basis of further investigation into the origin of these signs and 
their place among other Semitic methods of punctuation. For this 
purpose it will be necessary in the first place to discuss three diffe- 
rent theories that have been propounded on the subject : — 

a. The theory which ascribes the origin of the superlinear 
punctuation to the Karaites must he considered as a pardonably 
false guess, suggested by the fact that MSS. so punctuated were 
first discovered in the Crimea, famous for its Karaite settlements. 
But even this scanty sort of evidence is more than counterbalanced 
by the fact of there being no trace of this punctuation in the large, 
and partly very ancient, collection of Karaite MSS. in the British 
Museum; and it should also be remembered that Or, 1467 and 
2363, which are the oldest known Codices of the “ simple” style 
of this vowel-system, are in all probability of Persian origin and 
have no connection with the Crimea. 

It is quite unnecessary in the present state of the controversy to 
offer a refutation of the Karaite tradition, according to which Eab 
Aha of ‘Irak invented this system of vocalisation at the com- 
mencement of the sixth century, and you will not expect me either 
to enter into a serious discussion on the meaning and merits of the 
statement made in Pinner's "Prospectus” to the effect that the 
Karaites only adopted the 8o-^ed Palestinian punctuation in the 
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year 957* is of course ¥ery likely tliat a secfc wHch professed 
to take their religious stand upon the plain sense of the Scriptures 
should take a very great interest in the work of providing graphic 
signs for the reading of the sacred books, and there is also the 
significant fact that the distinguished family of Ifasorites and 
Punctuators, whose last and best known scion was the famous 
Aaron ben Moses ben Asclier, is by the best authorities reckoned 
among the IJaraites- But if Berenbourg's view that vowel-signs 
were first used to facilitate elementary school teaching be correct, 
it would be quite as natural for the Eabbanites as for the IJaraites 
to interest themselves in the origination and elaboration of such 
signs ; and the fact at any rate remains, that of actual evidence in 
favour of a Karaite origin for the superlinear punctuation there is 
absolutely none. ■ 

k The theory wducli identifies the originators of the superlinear 
punctuation with the Masoretic schools of the whd or '' Easterns ” 
rests partly on an epigraph in the Parrnese Codex de Eossi 1 2 of 
Am. 1311, and partly — or rather chiefly — on the internal evidence 
afforded by the readings and marginal rubrics of the Codex Eaby- 
loniciis. 

According to a subscription in the Parrnese MS. just mentioned, 
a certain Rabbi Hathan of Ancona transcribed the Targiim with the 
subliuear pointing contained in tiiat Codex from a MS. that had 
been brought bn pKD, and was nipn rhmb But even 

if the term pK ilpJ could unquestionably be taken as identical 
with ‘*bn Dr* Wickes’ oljcction to this evidence is quite strong 
enough to deprive it of the w^eighfe given to it by Pinsker and others. 
“ Can we trust/^ so he justly asks, the unsupported testimony of a 
single copyist? Is it likely that an Italian Jew of the fourteenth 
century should have known the origin of the system, when scribes 
living in the East w^ere ignorant of it ? ” It is certainly a remark- 
able fact that a writer like Sifadyah Gaon, who was called to occupy 
the chief place in the academy of Sura some yeans after the completion 
of Codex Babylonicus, should not even so much as mention the super- 
linear punctuation when treating on subjects that are very closely 
connected with problems offered in the peculiarities of this vowel- 
system ; and if it be considered that Sa‘^f ah% silence is shared by 
literally all the writers of his time, we cannot help doubting the 
inference that is commonly drawn from the colophon of Codex de 
Rossi ^12, and one even feels inclined to tMak that the siperiinear 
vowel-system could not have been an authori^ ” mode of punc- 
tuating the Hebrew OH Testeinenfe text in the lime of Sa'adyah. 
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The argument from the very considerable agreement of Codex B. 
with the readings of the has two weat points. In the first 

place, Codex B. can now no more be looked upon as practically 
co-extensive with the snperlinear vowel-system. It is only one 
MS.j representing a certain highly-developed phase of this punctua- 
tion, but in our attempt to discover the origin of the system we 
must go back to the primary and simpler forms in wiiich it appears. 
Supposing, therefore, that conclusive evidence could be furnished to 
show that Codex B. emanated from the Eastern JIasoretic schools, 
the same evidence could not, without further proof, be held to apply 
equally to the earlier forms of the system, which, for ought we 
know, might have been connected with the Western schools. And 
secondly, it is important to remember, that Codex B. itself can by 
no means be described as agreeing with the Eastern schools entirely. 
The Western readings are, it is true, in a minority ; but it is a 
minority which is numerous enough to negative the exclusive Eastern 
origin of the MS. in question. 

c. The third view which one is bound to consider is that recently 
put forth by Dr. Wickes in an appendix to his work on the prose 
accents. The superlinear punctuation, says Dr. Wickes, ''stands 
outside the system common to the Oriental schools, and would seem 
to have been an attempt to simplify and introduce regularity into 
the older system ; ” and, lower down on the same page, he says that 
" it was an Oriental, but not the Oriental system/' 

Now it is quite true that the silence of Sa'adyah and others would 
be less startling if the superlinear punctuation w’-as only 07ie of the 
systems used in the " East " for the Hebrew text of the Bible ; but 
it must be admitted that even so, Dr. Wickes' own argumerdmn 
e dlentio would still retain a considerable amount of force. If 
this vowel-system was one of the acknowledged methods of. Bible 
punctuation in the " East,” one can hardly suppose Sa'adyah Gaon to 
have been ignorant of it ; and if he had knowledge of it, it seems 
strange that he should not have referred to it in passages where a 
reference would naturally be expected. 

Dr. Wickes says that the superlinear punctuation " seems to have 
been an attempt to simplify ” the older system. But the question 
must be asked. What style of the superlinear system was an attempt 
at simplification ? If the composite ” system of Codex B. is meant, 
one cannot help wondering how a vowel-system which is itself a 
highly " composite ” development of an older style of punctuation 
can, be looked upon as the simplification of a - system wjhieh exhibits 
- a different; armngemmit altogether* A complicated . .development 
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whicli i3 at the same time a simplification is a notion that is not 
eas7 to grasp. And if it is the older and simpler style that Dr. 
Wickes had in mind, how is it that a movement towards fresh com- 
plication began almost immediately after the accomplished simplifi- 
cation ? But the very idea of simplification in connection with a 
Semitic vowel-system is open to a serious objection. If a single 
authentic instance of such a step could be brought forward, one 
should perhaps feel obliged to sulijeet the whole subject to a fresh 
examination ; but it appears that the tendency is all in the opposite 
direction, and one is therefore forced to dissent from Dr. "Wickes’ 
view on this point, however much regard one may feel obliged to 
pay to his excellent studies on the accents. 

I 7. The fact seems to be that the origin of the superlinear 
punctuation is not to be sought in a sectarian body like the Karaites, 
or in a special Masoretic school like the Babylonian, but rather in 
the branch of Semitic speech which is known by the name of 
Jewish-Aramaic. The arguments in favour of this view may be 
arranged as follows : — 

cu The superlinear punctuation, as exhibited in Or. 1467 and 
2363, presents us, as Professor Merx has so ably pointed out, 
with a grammatically consistent vocalisation of the Targum ; whilst 
the all but hopeless state in which it appears in printed editions 
and many MSS. is apparently due to vocalised transcriptions from 
the superlinear into the subliiiear system, 

i. Another important observation is that the simpler form in 
which this system appears is not sufficient to e.xpreS 3 the traditional 
pronunciation of Biblical Hebrew as used in the liturgical readings 
from the Scriptures. The absence of the E>r 5 in the superlinear 
system as such has already been remarked upoa Another impor- 
tant want is the differentiation of kie? into the simple S 3 KW and 
the three semi-vowels, nns 513? fion, and inio spn ; and one 
also misses the traditional sharp differentiation of nr© from iiUD, 
which already consistently appears in Or. 4445 of probably the 
ninth century, and was no doubt known for centuries before. 

But it might be argued that although the superlinear punctmtion 
does not express off the nuances of the traditional pronunciation, 
it may represent an earlier important stage of the same vocalisation, 
and that it is only natural that greater i^rfectness should be the 
result of farther elaboration and development. But even if this be 
to, it would, at any rate, follow that the simpler snperiinmr style was 
iwalteBt as an expression of the traditional Hebrew pronunciation, 

; arid; that whilst the vocal cei][airements of the Jewish-AraBiaic would 
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be perfectly satisfied with it, an onward movement in the vocalisa- 
tion of the Hebrew text of the Scriptures was likely to be felt very 
.strongly# . ' ' ' 

e. The correctness of the theory proposed here becomes more 
apparent still if a comparison be instituted between the siiperliiiear 
punctuation and the two kinds of vowel-signs used in another branch 
of Aramaic, namely, the Syriac. It has been already shown that 
the superlinear — is only a variation of the Jacobite — , and it 
has been also suggested that — , probably represents the letter w, 
which is sometimes used in Syriac instead of — . These two 
vowel-signsj therefore, appear to have been borrowed from the 
Jacobite or Edessene system. A further glance at the subject will 

reveal the fact that the signs Al, and i.. bear a very close 

resemblance to the Hestorian system of punctuation. It seems 
therefore clear that the simple superlinear system is nothing but a 
modification of the mixed Jacobite-Hestorian punctuation, and what 
more natural than to assume that chieflvj at any rate, it was originally 
intended for a dialect that also stands in a very close linguistic 
relationship with the Syriac, that dialect, or rather group of dialects, 
being the Jewish- Aramaic ? 

d. Several other points of argument must be summarised very 
briefly. If this theory be correct, the shrinking from applying the 
profane superlinear signs to the sacred name mm would at once be 
explained; and a reason would also be furnished for the motive 
which prompted so many scribes to vocalise in the same MSS. the 
Hebrew text after the sublinear, and the Targuni after the super- 
linear method. The absence of the would also appear less 
strange, for the distinction between “ ( = e, i) and — ( == e) is 
by no means uniformly observed in the Nestorian system, and the 
sign — has to do duty for both e and e in the Edessene punctua- 
tion, so that a certain indefiniteness about the e sound appears to 
obtain in all the Aramaic systems of vocalisation. The term mp3 
pK, furthermore, in the colophon of Cod. de Eossi 1 2 need not, 
strictly speaking, mean more than the vocalisation used with the 
Aramaic branch of Semitic speech, especially considering that the 
designation Syrians” is merely an abbreviation of Assyrians*” 
It should also be remembered that, besides the shrewd scholarly 
guess to the same effect made several years ago by Professor Deren- 
bourg, this theory is also confirmed by the testimony of Jacob Sappir 
as to the traditional custom of the Yemenite Jews themselves on 
the subject. In the second part of his Meiseheschreihin^f entitled 
he says: ‘^Und sie-(i%'.dia Juden in "Yemen) sagten mir» 
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dass man diese Punktation zn profanea Zwecken anwende und mit 
ihr aur das Targum imd die Geheihucher versehe, nicht aber die 
Bibelcodices Evidence of this kind may nofc be very weighty in 
itself, but if such testimony is found supported by several other 
important considerations, it is impossible not to accord to it its 
proper recognition in a critical inquiry like the one before us. 

I 8. A system of graphic signs derived from combined Jacobite- 
Nestorian sources could not be formed before the beginning of the 
eighth century, or, at the earliest, before tlie end of the seventh 
century. At first only Jewish-Aramaic, or perhaps also non-Biblical 
Hebrew, would be thus vocalised. Half a century or so might elapse 
before the natural prejudice against the intrusion of vowel-signs 
into the sacred Hebrew text would be overcome. Elementary 
schools would probably lead the way, and from these they would 
pass into general use. It is then that the need of a more e.xpressive 
vowel-system for the traditional pronunciation of the Hebrew text 
would be felt, and the subliuear punctuation may be looked upon as 
the result. The sign -=- is probably only a modification of 
and - is in all likelihood the same as — ; and all the other 
sublinear signs are clearly of Kestorian origin. The sublineai 
position was mo.st likely chosen partly in order to prevent confusion 
with the accents, and partly in order to differentiate the vocalisation 
of the sacred text as much as possible from that of the profane 
dialect. 

§ 9. The sublinear vowel-system thus became the “authorised” 
style of punctuation for the Scriptures, and there is no ground 
whatever for thinking that its use was confined to the Palestinian 
schools. But here the problem of the Codes Babylonieiis comes in. 
The whole force of the arguments employed in this paper urges ua 
to look upon the punctuation of this Codex as an attempt, under 
evident Arabic influences, to adapt the superliuear punctuation to 
the pronunciation of the Hebrew Scriptures ; but it was an " un- 
authorised ” attempt. Only so can the silence of Sa'adyah Gaon 
and his contemporaries be explained, and only so can the consistent 
shrinking from providing the sacred name witfii the superliaear 
signs, besides several other phenomena, be explained. 

I 10. Various other remarks of some importance might yet be 
made on the punctuation as well as on the aecmtmtim of the Codex 
Babylonicus, but I must now conclude with a brief summary of the 
results to which the train of my argument has led us. The 
sequence in which the different styles of punctnating the Hebrew 
and the Jewish-Aramaic are to be taken is as ffdlows ; — 
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I. Tlie “ simple ” superlinear punctuation, as exhibited in Or. 
14.67 and 2363, of which the styles of Or. 1470 and 2227 are 
later partied developments. 

n. The snblinear punctuation, as — ^barring the 3 nD — is already 
shown in Or. 4445. 

III. The punctuation of the Codex Babylonicus. 

lY, The style of vocalisation exemplified in the St. Petersburg 
MSS.,K'os. 132, 133. 

In a larger view of the subject, all these styles of vocalisation are 
to be traced to the combined elements of the Jacobite-N'estorian 
punctuation, and these are, as is weE known, in their turn derived 
from Greek vowel-letters on the one hand, and from the ancient 
diacritic signs already found in Syriac MSS. of the fifth century, 
on the other hand. 

Note . — A longer paper on the same subject, containing tables of 
vowel-points and accents, as weU as numerous iUustrations from 
Biblical texts, appeared in tbe “Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archmology” for February 1893, vol. xv. part 4. 



Tee Old Testament in Greek according to the Septnagint,” edited 
ibr the Syndics of the University Press (Cambridge) by H. B. 
Swete, D.D., is drawing to its close by the publication of the third 
volume, which we may expect very soon. It is a iit time and place, 
in such an international gathering, to render the most hearty thanks 
to all who were and are concerned in this undertaking — ^to Dr. 
Scrivener, who as far back as 1875 represented to the Syndics of 
the Cambridge University Press the necessity for such a work, and 
submitted a scheme for its accomplishment — ^to the Committee nomi- 
nated by the Syndics in 1883, consisting of the Begins Professors 
of Divinity and Hebrew, tho Hnlsean Professor of Divinity, and 
Mr. (now Professor) R. L. Bensly, all of whom the editor thanks 
in his preface, especially Dr. Hort — and above all, Dr, Swete him- 
self. Dr. Swete’s name will for all time be connected with the 
Septnagint; his edition will be for a long future the one most 
generally used, and scholars and booksellers may with equal pro- 
priety call it “ Dr. Swete’s Septnagint ” or “ The Cambridge Sap- 
tuagint.” 

Excellent, however, as it is, it does not yet satisly all our wants, 


THE VAEIOEUM SIPTUAGINT. 

A PROPOSAL FOB A FUTURE EDITION OF DE. SWETE’S 
OLD TESTAMENT IN GREEK. 


Pkofessur E. E^ESTLE, of Ulm. 
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tlie Syndics included tlie preparation of two editions witli a common 
text : tte larger one witt a full critical apparatus, from manuscripts, 
Tersions, quotations ; the smaller one, which we lia¥e in hand, con- 
fining itself to the variations of a few of the most important uncial 
codices, the text being in both cases the same, that of the Codex 
Vaticaniis, or, where the Vatican MS. is defective, that of the 
Alexandrine MS., and in the very few instances where both these 
MSS. fail us, the uncial MS., which occupies the next place in point 
of age or importance. 

Now it is very clear that a text which merely represents a single 
MS. must be in many places faulty, as even our oldest MSS. are so 
to a very large extent 

Nobody would be able to use now-a-clays an edition of the New 
Testament based upon a single MS., say the Vatican, or the Sinaitic, 
or the Alexandrian, for each one of them is full of clerical errors 
and wrong readings, which creep in, as everybody knows, in various 
ways. If it is so with the New Testament, how much more 
with the Old There are many instances where the true reading 
of the Alexandrian version was preserved in some other MSS. than 
the above named, or in no MS. at all, but in one of the ancient 
versions, or not even thus, but where it nevertheless can be restored 
with certainty, or has already been restored by former scholars ; 
and this is the point where I find the Cambridge edition defective, 
and where it ought to be supplemented, as it seems to me, at the 
earliest opportunity. My idea is not that from the various sources 
just mentioned readings ought to be received into the text — the 
plan to give the exact text of the Vatican MS. was certainly the best 
— but for what purpose do we have the outer margins ? Why should 
the excellent example which has been given in this country, in 
England, by the Authorised Version, by Grabe in his edition of the 
Alexandrinus, last, not least, by Westcott and Hort in their edition 
of the New Testament, not be followed in the Septuagint, where 
marginal readings are most necessary ? The Cambridge edition is 
stereotyped, as far as I know* A second edition will, no doubt, 
soon be, necessary* Why not seize the opportunity at once, and put 
into the margins those readings which beyond any doubt are the 
true ones ? 

A few examples may show what we mean. 

I . Isaiah viii. 2 1 , the Cambridge edition will read, like all others, 
Kctjcm^ €p€tT€ Tov^^ ^px^vTd Kut TUTpiu (without any variation, 
except the note in the Appendix that A wrote epeirat). The cor- 

responding Hebrew f®xt is I am sure very few, if 
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any, will make out bow to combine ra irarpia and Those 

who hare access to Holmes and Parsons will find there, that one single 
MS.J 93> has mi ra Trara^pa, and this is the true reading. But 
even this is not easily understood, as is perhaps shown by Parsons 
himselfy who marked it with a $k. But it wdll be clear, when 
we turn to Theodoret, wdio writes : €vm rmv mriypaKpmv iruTuj^pa 
eyei mi aimi n Siavom mi Tm Efipam trvfKpmpo^ mi roi? aXkoi 9 
epfx^veurai?'* to yap ’7r«Tfij(p?; 2i/p<»r //er eaTip opo/au^ <r^^aip€i Se 
T}} eWaSi ra eiSmXu, raura Se o E/ 3 pamr fcukei. Si 

0 mi 01 Tpei9 A Area 2 mi Q ovrwg fjpju^jpeocrap mi mraparat €P 
^acrikeia []write /SacriXei] avrov mi €p Oeoig aorot;,” 

Of course it is not the task of a manual edition of the Septuagint 
to write out a passage like this in full. But would it not be worth 
while to put on the outer margin of Isa. riii. 2 1 the only true reading, 
Traraxpa, with a mark of reference to an Appendix similar, in char- 
acter if not in extent, to that of Westcott and Hort, ^'Xotes on 
Select Readings ” ? In this case it would only contain the w-ords 
“Cod. 93; Theodoret 2, 230, Lagarde, Mittheilimgen 2, 354,” 
and the many who use the Cambridge Septuagint would be in the 
position, in which are few at present, of having the true reading 
of the LXX., and at the same time of getting information about a 
word of the highest interest for the religious and linguistic history 
of Israel 

2. Another example Estiras u h\ 40, we read without any 

variation : ml aur^i 1; ml to fiatrlXeiop kui 4 &c., “ and 

it is spoken of the personified Fm/A—^the strength, king- 
dom, power/’ &c. Ball, in liis VarioruM Apocrypha^ quotes under the 
various readings, “ hir$ is the strength/’ as the reading of the Syriac 
version. He ought to have quoted Lucian, for Lucian reads, as 
edited byTjagarde, xul 4 &e., and the Syriac version of 

the Greek Esdras is made from a MS., which eontamed Lucian’s 
recension of the Septmigint.^ Now, would it be too much if we 
were to read in the margin aprfi ? In this case the true reading, 
as it consists merely in change of accentuation, wanting in the uncial 
MSS., might, according to the adopted plan, even have found a 
place in the text itself. 

3. How splendidly has Ball restored the corrupt text of Judith 

^ Tte second Tarioiis reading given bj B*H to thk verm from the Byrlac, 
for is better omitted, for is, as already Thomdylte saw, a derli^ error 

for lisolhbfc. Compare tbe same case In Peter fi H. i, where l>odi U mmndo*^ 
pro m m Xa«, ought to he deleted from TischondoiPe editle the Williams 

MS. giving correctly 


to 
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xvi, 2 (3) ; on elg Tapcfx^oXag avrovj by inserting a single letter^ 0 
Ti 9 €h TrapepL^oXm aurov I Put it in tbe margin of tbe Cambridge 
Septuagint, and it will be made known and better appreciated tlian 
it can be where it now stands. 

Many more examples might be quoted from BalFs Variorum 
Apooryplia^ and other works of ancient and modern timeSj but I 
shall only mention a few. 

In Ps. Ixxvii. 36 ALL our MSS. — more than a hundred have been 
collated for Holmes and Parsons — as well as the Latin and Syriac ver- 
sions of the LXX. — ^have t^jarr^aav avrov ep rco arropart avrwv mi 
rri yXwarcrr} aurwv eyf/'cvcrapro auTOP. This ijyuTrtjcrap is nothing but 
a mis-spelling for j^Trdrt^cray === 11 . Already Grabe put it 

into the text ; why not now, 1 90 years after him, in the margin ? 
How common this confusion is between ayawao) and awaracD, may 
be seen from Bagster’s “Handy Concordance,'' or from that of 
Hatch and Eedpath, in which latter, however, as I may be allowed to 
remark, one example of this confusion is missing. 

Prov. XV. 9 has arrara instead of ayawa, which variation is 
not mentioned on p. 6, nor the whole passage on p. 1 1 g} 

Sirach vii. 18, xxvii. i, xlii. 5, Swete prints always dSmipdpov, 
where the true reading is Siacpopov ; in the first place the true read- 
ing is given by no MS. at all ; in the second, by the first hand of 
against ABk^ in the third by kAC, and only B is wrong. Every 
one felt the difficulty of the reading aSiaipopov^ “ a thing indiffe- 
rent '' — compare the notes of Ball — and demanded a word meaning 
money, property, riches.” How in later Greek Stdcpopop has this 
very meaning,— compare, for instance, Schweighauser on Polybius 
iv. 1 8, 8 — and there is not the least doubt that we must read it so, 
as I pointed out in a little note in the Zeitschrift dcs Deutschen 
Paldstina-Vereiiis, voL xiv. p. 256. ^ 

Sirach xxxiv. (xxxii.) 5, the same Sidtpopay as already Grotiua 
saw, became SiacjyOopdp^ and in Esdras a iv. 39, the question arises 
whether this ^ia<^opa or Sia^opd is the true accentuation. 

Sirach ix. i2j wSofopyj^ ei# evSosciu acrejScoF; the conneclicm 
shows that it must be evoSlai vice versa^ €v§oKia pro evoSux in 
XX. 9 ; ^ xvi. 26, €P Kplcrei^ write €P Kncrei^ &c. 

^ To mention by the way another omission of a various reading in this most excel- 
lent work, for which theological scholars of the whole world will be thankful to this 
country and the XJniversaity of Oxford; in the very firet article, aa, it is forgotten to 
state that in Jud. xi. 35 ^ reads ot/ijaot instead of it. A reference to the Handy 
Concordance a most conscteatious book of 0. M. — would have helped to afoM 11 
, ; ^ The same must be restored with Grotius instead of Ssdms » i ii 

( 12 ) s. Ball, who quotes for it Lupton, See the same Sirach cl 
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Beyan in liis '' SEort Commentary on Daniel ” lias put togetlier on 
p- 47 ^ number of wbat be correctly tbiiiks Greek corrup- 

tions. I wonder that be did not add tbe strange cTereivov in LXX. 
vii. 6 for irerewod. 

Oomillj in bis edition of Ezekiel, states ■ eyerywhere in his appa- 
ratus where he believes be sees an inner-greek corruption ; it is a 
pity that he did not put them together on p. 102. Compare, for 
instance, x 1$, npav pro naav. 

Bos, who died in 1 7 1 7, has a special chapter of animadversiones 
ad loca qiimdam LXX. interpretnm . * . quorum alia emendantiir 
alia explicantar aut illustrantiir. The same may be said of Grabe. 
Of course, not all emendations are equally good, but why should we 
scruple to exercise our own judgment in the selection of the emen- 
dations proposed by others ? It would not be desirable to encumber 
the margins with a mass of doubtful conjectures ; better a few 
certain ones than many which are questionable. 

My proposal would therefore be : if Dr. Swete be not able or 
willing to undertake the task himself, that some scholar or scholars 
he charged with the task, in co-operation with and clue submission 
to Dr, Swete, of selecting the various readings . from old or new 
sources, where tlie present Greek text is' without any doubt faulty, 
and that those wlikdi are considered true and happy restorations of 
the original be put on the margin wlien- -a second edition of the OH 
Testament in Greek is printed. 'A-.; ■ 

Perhaps it would even be desirable -to. make.- an appeal, through 
some public paper, to all interested in this, subjectj requesting them 
to send to a given address those readings which they think fit for 
this purpose. 


V. 


THREE SMALL CONTRIBHTIOXS TO SEMEiTC 
PALJOGRAPHA. 

■BY 

Fbofessoe E. IiCESTLE, o-f ITlm.. ■ 

(l.) The Hebrew Yowel-system, The first discoverer of the so- 
called Babylonian or siiperlinear system of Hebrew vocalisation 
observed that it was based on the use of the matres leciionis for the 
designation of the vowels, a = Kj ^==% ^ =1. A little later it was 
remarked that the sign for U was a small and Professor Moore (in 
a paper in the Journal of the American Oriental Society) has pointed 
out that this is the same system which was followed by the Arabian 
grammarians, and that it probably took its rise under their influence. 
The other so-called Tiberian system, on the contrary, rests, like 
that of the Syrians, on the combination of the most simple marks, 
the dot and the line. But none of our modern scholars seem to 
have recognised that the 9narJc for Qame.^ and Qmie^ CMiaf is mthing 
a combination of Fathach and Chohm^ thus clearly proving 
that, at the time when this system was invented, the pronunciation 
of a was already that of d* Long ago this was explicitly stated by 
Ibn Ezra. In the same way the mark of Segol “ is a combination 
of “ Sere and . Ohireq, and hence it becomes apparent why '** ap- 
pears in forms like before a \ 

(2.) How did the differentiation between and by a dot come 
into use ? Even Euting in his various tables of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet has thrown no light on this point. The first way of discrimi- 
nating between $ and i was that described by Bar in the preface to 
his edition of Job, 1875, as adhuc inauditmn: ^ su^e^me a^icto 
pudlio P, agyficto pnsillo d insignitm. A similar system w© find 
in Syriac and Arabic with other letters. Alef, where it is a conso- 
nant and not merely a mcder lectionis, is pointed with a small 
written over it. This method was, of course, not very convenient. 
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It was simpler to denote tbe difference by mere dots, and it is clear 
tbat the dot for denoting b was put on the &/?, and not on the right 
hand, because ;NCb = left, begins with b- 

(3.) Clermont Canneau, in his Jfmion ea Paksiine, fifth Re- 
port (1884), published, pi. ix., a mosaic from Orfa (Edessa) with 
inscription, which was treated by Renan in the Journal Asiatir^ue 
(1885). But neither of them, it appears, was able to decipher it, 
nor am I in the pusitiou to read the whole. But I do not fear 
contradiction when J say; the second lino (to the right) is to 
be read “of the twins” — they are represented on the 

pictnre — and tlie lust Of the four lines on the left hand, 

I believe that the first, third, and fourth are to be read (i) Zicj, 
(3) Z2 j|, (4) .* “ picture of . . . the wife of Barates,” only 

about her numu I am nut sure. Who can read the whole ? 


VI, 

SOPEA GENESI ii. 19. 
iDty Kin rrn dikh i^i-Knp'' 

. . .■ BEL ■ ■ - 

ProfessobB' IG 2 s AZIO GTJIBL 

La, Tbreve , cornmnnicazioae, clie"ho' T-onore ii fare al Congressoj 
volge sopra- un' iaterpretazioBB ' che, a mio giiiclizio^ potrebbe .darsi: 
delle parole citate nel tifcolo, le qnali come ogniin sa^ soiio state aneo 
messe in relazione colla qiiestione siilF origine del lingxiaggio. Per 
qnanto io so, nessuna versione, dalle piu antiche alle piii recenti, 
accexma a qneste nnova interpretazione, onde io ben volentieri la 
sottopongo al giiidizio degF intelligenti. 

Le parole sono state tradotte dai liXX : tcm irav 

o €av iKaXearev avro ’Ar^d/x ^wtraif touto om/ma avrw ; dalla 

Pesittil : ocn om -^oonui^ ^30 ; dal Targ, : 

nw mn ‘np mn e dalla Volgata : omne 

eniin quod vocavit Adam animas viventis, ipsiim est nomen eins/' 
Dai recenti le medesitne parole sono state press’ a poco intese nel 
medesimo senso ; dal Pteuss : “ et tons les noms que lliomme leur 
donnerait (aux etres vivants) devaient leur raster ; ’’ ^ dal Delitzscb : 
“ und alles was der Menscb ihm zurufen wiirde, sollte dessen ITame 
sein;”^ da Socin e Kautzscb: *‘und wie der Mensch ein jedes 
Lebewesen benennen wiirde, so sollte es Iieissen ; ” ^ dal Lenormant : 

et comme rbomme nommerait nn toe vivant, tel devait etre son 
nom ; ” ^ dalF Ugdulena : "" e che qualnnque noine Adam ponesse a 
ciascun animale, quello fosse il suo nome ; ” ^ e cosi, press’ a poco, 
dagli altri traduttori, per quanto conosca. Or non fe possibile dare 
ancbe un altro significato a quest© parole ? 

Nel passo del Gen. ii 18—21, si dice cbe F uomo non dee stare 
da solo, e si park di una compagna da dargli, e allora Iddio reca 

^ La Bible, etc. II Renss aggitmge : ** les uoms donnds pr«^siipposeBt one con- 
naissance plus particuli^re des diff^rentes esp^^ces, une certaine familiarity, 

® Heuer Comment, 91, 92; E Delitzscb aggiunge: ** Hauptsaobe ist, dass Gott, 
nacMem er die TMere geschaffen, sie dem Menscben zufiibrt, damit er sie benenne.” 
^ Die Genesis, etc., 4. Origines de.rHist, 1 7. ® S. Scrittura, i*' 37. 




iaiiari2ii a iiii gu aiiimaii creati* ii^viaentemente bob si tratta 
d! altro se bob cli veclere, se AcIuibo tro?eiA fra questi animali qaalclie 
essere cli sua niedesiiiia specie e a lai coBTeniente ; cm ciie e iiidi- 
cato colie parolej jirr vederc ean qif^d name H cJmjnerehhe^ se cioe con 
nome etimologicameiite coniiesso col proprio; nel C|ual caso clara a 
coBOScerej con qiiesto merm, cli aver ritiwato fra gli animali mi aiuto 
di sua specie e a liii coiiveiiieDte, Ma Adamo bob lo trova fra gli 
animali ; oiide Iddio crea la cionna^ e gliela reea dinafizi, ed egli la 
chiania con iionie cioe etimologicameBta connesso col proprio 
di E tiitti conoscono V impoiiaBEa die fca retiiiiologia in qnei 
tratti die si attribiiiscono al cosi detto Tahwista. 

Orbene, iielle parole , . . "b ^531 noterd speeialniente due 

cose : la foraa del 1 in e il sigiiificato di I1 1 nelF ebraico Im 
BOB di rado forza di particelia avversativa e corrisponde a 
BemmM ; onde il fei |)ud bene iaterpretarsi, ma iuito piattostoclils 
« tutto} Quanto al sigqiificato di ^“^7* die i LXX lianno tradotto 
0 ih mdk€&-€p, Tiia S. Girolamo rmwrd, la Pesitta |fD, e il Targ. 
•np nin, ricorderu die spesso F inqierfetto ebraico ha senso fre- 
quentativo cli azitme ripetuia piu volte in passato, Se ne 
possoBo vedera numerosi e chiari esempi nel libro Ilebreuf 
femes del Driver,*^ fra i qiiali mi basti qui ricordare quello di 
Num, ix* i 6 “«' 23 , dove colF iaiperfetfo k espresso quello che non 
una sola volta, nm ripctiitamente solevano fare gF Israeliti nel viag- 
gio del deserto, E lo sfcesso Driver trattaiido della difTerenza 
fondamentale fra F imperfetto 6 ii participiOj dice egregiameBte 
che F imperfetto mdiipim an mtimi, a il participio pvimgs 
U. Adunque potrh darsi ad mp^ qiiesto senso iterativo nel 
passato, 6 intendere che Adamo veiiiva ehiamando a Borae, a pih 
riprese e ad bbo ad iino, gli animali, man tnano che gli passavano 
mnaBzi. Cid posto ecco come intonderei il vs* 20 ; e Yahwe Elohim 
formd (e anclie meglio dim' /arf/mia, Brnmettendo il valore di pine** 


ammali, e li addiisse ad Adamo |>er vedere coma li ehiamerebbe (ciofe 
se COB Home efciiaologicaiiieiite eonnesso 00! proprio) ; ' senoncM 
ogni Bome che Adamo cHamava e pronunemva, man mano che gli 
aaimali gli passavano inaanzi, era il noma suo, dalF aniiimle, eio& pro- 


dal Bome di nomo. In altri termini,, Adamo bob, trovava versm essere 

^ Come* altrov®. I 10 accenaato, io credo ch& uwhB la Oea, i 11 ^ TOBI afebla 
,qa«ta loim e sl,gniScM cbe qumdo Mlio il oMo 0 1» tern, qaestii 
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a coiigeneres e cte potesse percio ej?sere a I in 
B cbe coclesto cMamare a Bome gli aniniali. eh^ Aihinf^^ 

solo alio scopo di mdicare* se fra c*s?i alcinm a Ini 

coiiveiiientej si scorge dal rersetto negwmte, ove I drfto eln* Aclriino 
proBuncio i notiii cli tiitti gli aiiimali. ma non frc*VH un a Ini 
coavenieiite ; e in parte alraeno, clal vs. 23 ore Adaino, irnvatn fnml- 
mente im ainto ed ana compagim a lui com'eiiieiit^n <|n*:*stTi 

si cluamerA '' clal siio noma- cli ■ 

Intenclendo la seconcla parte del vs. 19 com** Ito mi paiv 

clie tiitto il raeconto (vs, tS-21) acqiii.^i nmi iinitn f lone,, cli e 
fa clifetto iielF intetpretaEione traditional^, 

IL , 

II passo del Gemsi del cpiale or ora lia parlatcn v sfntn iwcsso pifi 
volte, coxae si h notatOj in relazione col proWeiini clelF origiiio del 
lingaaggio. lo non intendo dawero parlare ipii cli r|iiesto pro** 
bleina, ma faro nn’ osservazione cha pud in eerfti misiim riferirviai, „ 
Dante iia detto : 

** Opera iiaturalc h t*h' uoiu favcdla ; 

Ma, cobI 0 cosi, natura Fascia 

Poi fare a vol, secondo clis ablicflk.** 

Di qnesto cosi 0 cosl potrebbe ancora sco{}rirsi cjimlclie langiiida 
traccia..?, Immaginianio nn uomo dotaki. del divin soffio delk 
ragione e degli organi della loquela ; se vorrfc con tan snoiio indicara 
i denti, quasi involoatariamente premem la punts della lingua contro 
di essi, ovvero stringendolij ne fara nscire un sibilo, eniettendo no! 
prime caso, un suono di ta, da {ie^ etc,) e nel secondo tm saono 
di sa (se, etc.), 

Se con un suono vorri indicare k lingua stessa, k premerA con- 
tro i denti 0 il palato, emettendo un suono di te, da (te^ ie^ etc,), 
ovvero di la (&, etc,); oppura F agiterii dalla base al!* estreniMi 
emettendo im suono non facile ad esser rappresentato graficansentej 
xna cbe somiglierS. a gU (gla^ etc,), 

Se vorri indicare la bocca, o F aprirl,, mandando nii suono di « 0 
o,‘ ovvero premer^ le kbbra nna contro F altra 0 coi denti, dando tt'n 
suono di ma, la, (mo, lo, etc.), fm {/^, etc.). 

Se vorr 4 indicare k gok stringer^ questa in modo da dare nn 
^ suono di ga (ge, etc.), 0 emefcteii FMpirazione cbe gi forma appanto 
liella gok. 


SOl’RA GE.V. u. 19. 

»Sf' vcrru iiidiear.’ il naso, il fiato prae.sso a traverse le 

niiri *l;tra un <li nn nasale (««, etc.}. 

Questi |irii!a-^iri;i .'Uuni imlirafivi erauo tanto spontanei e naturali, 
clie li,-n jifti/Vtiiuj furinarsi e fissarsi. 

Ora «' )iot*'Vul<’ {lariid, (piella certa sfitiiiglianza die corre fra 
(jiiesti snoiii i.^intivi e h voci per fhnt>' etc., in lingue anticlio. A 1 
suono ddla lingua premiita enntro i denti per iiiilicare rpiesti ultimi, 
rispeiMliTi'Idio ujj fnrina, s' inteiide, assai pifi rocontc e in'dificata) 
da-ntfts, lia-fifnn, ila-ns, etc., al .slbilo che esce dai deiiti 

strdti, y;,-, i'r, ele.' A! stiouo ddla lingua pretnuta contro i 
deiiti, rispnmlerrlh- liingua (lingua) inggd ; a qiiello della lingua 
prenmt.a cttiifro il palafo, la-s ?\A[c] (egiz.) pc*]^, e flnalmente 

al suntifi ddla lingua agitata rispnndCTcbbe ’y\u>-(rmt. Al saono 
della b-.cc.a aperta ri.-priuderebl>i» torse o-s, a quello delis 

labbra cmnpres.M* insiemc o coi donti mu-khara, itiu-nd, ba-cca 
ns, pn fas‘-ir.) etc. Al suono della gola stretta risponderi) gu 

[la, diifla, keli[lt*, i'u> p.to, yaflas. etc., e all’ aspinizione cbe si 
forma nella gola, jia„, etc. A! siimio del fiato attrarerse le narici, 

eorrispcmtlereblM^ 

Questi priiiiitiTi mimn fic'-eresciiiti cli r|nalelie lettera seeoaclo le 
analogiei etc. poterono jwi dara la forma aaticliissima, iielle ?arie 
Ikgoe, clelle rispotti\’'e parole |>er Hwjm^ etc. E da questi 

poclii monoHiOfilii qoaiite derlvazituu non potea fare la femda 
imraagiiiazionB clei |k>|>o1i primitivi ? Il suono istmtivo 1% per 
la fissatosi prr*H.fio i Caii'iito-Semitici coif aggiimta tli -s, potea 
dare origine a etc. col seuso di katihm^ smekmre^ 

etc. , , * Sii fal proposito seno ig|ratti%'i gli esempi cite da la lisgaa 
amarica. Per es : hkH dii (hirigo) itki a par* din o 
sigmifica camroitiar© a pass! kmtl a graai, e il (k»go) imita il 

8«oao del passo cli ciii cainiiiiiit a qiiesto moclo. Da qiii nssce i! 
senso di^ emer knio mi ^Mtrkm © poi qaello di iardare m rispmdire^ di 
nm ijikmdere, di nmi mmpmr fmU'timiit 0 mmimrd sm^lud^ al 
aercato, etc., e tiitto dal suotio imilatko del da. 

Ma basM qiii V aror acceonato a quest' idesj m proposilo del pass© 
del Getiesi di ciii sopm I10 ‘ragioaalo ; parlam qai a Iiingo di 0S8% e 
della diffia>lt 4 die potrebtero aiiio’rersi, e db© io panto non mi 
disEimnlo, non entm iiei limili della breire eommaniesaione che ho 
afiito f cnoiB di far© al Congrtsao* 

* la M mm ia-nta e ^ iartbl»r0piroleaffa^'dl^felet,6piol!fiTOtotipoiti 
eisere In nm presw) ano itesw pepc^ pWMm ; 
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Sir henry H. HOWOETH, K.C.I.E., M.P., M.E.A.H., &e., &c. 

CoNsiDEEiXG the important position occupied by Ezra in recent dis- 
cussions upon the history and character of the Canon of the Old 
Testament, I hope I may be pardoned for subjecting the book ■which 
goes under his name to closer criticism in one aspect than it has 
hitherto received. 

Inasmuch as the view which I shall maintain is somewhat re- 
volutionary, I propose, in justifying it, to begin by a short digression 
upon the history of the text, in which I must be pardoned for referring 
to some elementary facts. It has been the fashion in recent years 
to give to the Hebrew text of the Bible, ■when contrasted with the 
Greek, an importance and a value which seem to me unreasonable. 
The oldest Hebrew manuscript of any part of the Old Testament 
which is now extant, according to Neubauer, Ginsbm^, and Margo- 
liouth, is a copy of the Pentateuch in the British Museum (Oriental, 
4445), which probably dates from the earlier half of the ninth century. 
The earliest dated MS. is a copy of the later Prophets dated in the 
year 916 AD., discovered by Firkovitsch in the Crimea. Fragments 
of Karaite manuscripts, dating from the same century, were found by 
Shapira at Hit, on the Euphratesi and in Cairo. These manuscripts, 
as well as all later manuscriirts of the Hebrew Bible, have an extra- 
ordinary resemblance- to each other in their texts, and also to the 
pirinted Hebrew Bibles. The noxobw of variations and theix import- 
: Atieeis comparatively small and dight; they have been carefully 
: ■ cplieoted and discussed. The mistakes and variahts, so far as we 

S 'Wj Are accidental, and have no polemical tendency. Such altera- 
iS,i ff pt A oontrotersW topertanee, would have bden difficult tb 
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make in viv-’.v nf the wiilely scattered nharacti-r of the Jewish settle- 
ments, anil tlio fen is htitwc-i/U the orthodox Jews and the Karaites, 
which wonM induce continual ami vigilant criticism. Xor was there 
any snecial rea-on wisy the Jews .siiould ant have carefully protected 
the integrity <>f tin-ir sacred books, bi!t the reverse. 

As a nniitc'r of f.uu, we know that they invented a most ingenious 
and eluhi.r.itc sy.^tem of checks ami coiuiler-check.? for preserving the 
literal avcurai,'}' and integrity of the Hible text, namely, that of the 
Masorets. 

Among tiic Vidhen, Jerotne was the most learned and tlio most 
careful Heurt-w .sthi/.ar, ami it was his theory that tlie Hebrew Ilible 
contained the trim and legitimate text, and not the Greek. We 
have evL-ry reason m Uelievo, and the matter is not disputed, that the 
Hebrew te.xt con.siiIted by Jerome was virtually the ifasoretic text 
The only points of any importance in which it differed were in regard 
to the division iuto chapters and verses, and in regard to the vowel 
points, acceiit.s, vVi: . Ac. TliC division iuto numbered chapters and 
verses was of cour-se a purely Christiau change, and passed into the 
Hebrew Riules from the Christian ones. 3 Iauy passages have been 
collected from Jerome proving that the Hebrew AISS. in liis day had 
neither vowel poiut.s nor acceuts. They were added by the Masorets, 
and while they no doubt offered new chtmks to corrupliou, tliey 
also mmie it possible to introduce ambiguities of meaning, as one 
vowel or .another wa.s used, and thus mistakes may liave ariseu oven 
where the most .scrupulous care was employed in applying traditional 
inteipretations 10 the text, which thus became jierpetuated and crys- 
tallised. 

The virtual identity of Jerome's Hebrew text with that of our 
Hebrew' Bibles, however, proves die care and conscientiousness of 
the Masorets; his translation was begun about 390 A.D., and completed 
about the year 405. We can carry back this Hebrew text consider- 
ably farther, however, than the time of Jerome. So far as w'e can 
judge (and here again I know no difference of opinion), the frag- 
ments which have been preserved of A(|uila’s Greek trauslatioa of 
the Bible, which was meant to be, and probably was, as close a 
titealafcioa of the Hebrew text as it was possible to make in Greek, 
show us that the Hebrew text traoslated by Aquik about the year 
100 AD. was virtually the same as Gisd: of our Hebrew Biblw. So 
kr we can cany back tlie history of die Hebrew text, and so fer we 
are justified in saying that we have the same text in those Bibles 
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contend that it was about this date that this particular text was, in 
fact, formed. 

There has been a discussion "amoBg Biblical critics as to wlietlier 
the Hebrew text of the Bible is ultimately derived from one or from 
several mother manuscripts. The best opinion now is that the former 
alone explains the facts. The arguments have been stated by Buhl 
in his recent work on The Canon and Text of the Old Testament/^ 
The same view has been maintained by Eoseniiiilller, Olsimiisen, 
Lagarde, and Holdeke, who have based their conclusion mainly on the 
■scrupulous retention of mere scribes' errors in the text, the existence 
of big and small letters, and- the so-called litiem: suqiemm and also 
curious reduplications such as the well-known repetition of the last 
two verses of Chronicles in 'the' first two of Ezra, The mother 
manuscript here referred to was, in my view, the actual maimscript to 
which Ac[uila had access, and the one to which his master, the famous 
Eabbi Akiba, and the Sanhedrin over wdiicli he presided at Jainnia, 
gave the impress and stamp of authority. I go farther than this, 
however, and maintain that this manuscript was not only the one used 
by Akiba and his scholars, but that its text was actually constructed 
by them. 

It seems to me that until lately men have not quite realised wdiat 
great importance the capture of Jerusalem was in the history of the 
Bible text. Up to this time we have no reason to believe that the 
Jews looked upon the Christians as anything but a despised sect 
unworthy of notice ; and the fact that Josephus hardly refers to them 
at all, which has been attributed to the Jewish hatred of the new 
religion, is most reasonably explained by the notion that its professors 
were really too obscure to be worthy of notice. The capture of 
Jerusalem changed all this. The powder and prestige of the proud 
Jew was broken for ever, his priesthood driven out, his temple burnt, 
and his people scattered to the four winds of heaven. Meanwhile 
the despised Christians grew in numbers and influence daily ; if the 
old creed was to be kept intact and the old race was to be kept pure, 
some desperate remedies were necessary, and they were applied with 
heroic courage. The best and most cultured among the Jews came 
together at Jamnia. There, under the presidency of the Eabbi Akiba 
and others, they devised means, and most effective means, for the pre- 
servation of the integrity of Jewish blood and of the Jewish faith. 
The most powerful and influential of these means was the resuscita- 
tion of the Hebrew Bible, of which a new edition was now prepared 
and issued. 

,, . Sbiar as. we know, up to takmg of J erimalem, the Hebrew Bible 
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had almost ceased to be used, except perhaps iu the Sjnagogae service. 
It had been displaced in all directions by the Greek translation. It 
was this Greek translation which was appealed to by Christ and the 
writers of the Xew Testament, Its virtues were specially apostro- 
phised by Philo, the great Jewish Platonist of xilexaudria. Not only 
so, it is the Griiek translation, and not the Hebrew original, that is 
used and quoted by Josephus, a Jew of the Jews, living in Jerusalem, 
a Pharisee and a priest, who hiurself knew Hebrew well Those who 
did not know Greek, including probably the greater number of the 
Babylonian Jews, instead of Hebrew employed xiramaic, into wliieli 
parapiirases and targums of the Bible were made. 

As I have said. Rabbi Akiba and the men of Jamnia put an end to 
all this. The Beptuagint was being everywhere used and appealed 
to by Christians ; it must therefore, if possible, be discredited, and 
from this moment biller and violent phrases began to be used about 
it, some of which are to be found in the Talmud. The Hebrew text 
was in future to be deemed to be alone the test and measure of 
canoaicity and authority, and inasmuch as a large number of 
orthodox Jews in Egypt and elsewhere knew no Hebrew and only 
Greek, Aquila, a pupil of the Habbi xLkiba, was instructed to pre- 
pare a mw Greek translation, which should follow with mechanical 
accuracy every word and idiom of tiie original, and which should in 
future be alone used by Hellenistic J ews both for reading and for 
controversy. Mechanical accuracy was secured in xiquila’s transla- 
tion at the cost of style and clearness, and a more idiomatic translation 
from the Hebrew was presently made by the Ebionite Symmachus. It 
must be remembered, and it is a very important matter to remember, 
that these newer translations represent one text, and one text only, 
namely, that to which the Sanhedrin at Jamnia had given its authority. 

It soon became evident that the Septuagint and the new trans-- 
lation represented not merely differences of form, but important 
differences of substance ; and inasmuch as both Jew and Christian 
appealed to the Bible, this led to difficulty and scandal. As the 
Jews were the natural guardians of the text, it was plausible to 
argue that their Bible was more accurate and trustworthy than that 
which the Christians had been habitually using, namely, the Septua- 
gint translation, and this gave the Jews a great advantage in their 
controversies. Meanwhile the Septuagint itself was revised by 
Theodotion, another Ebionite, who for the purpose collated it with 
the Hebrew, that ia, with the Hebrew text as MtUed at Jamnia, 
and this revision was apparently largely adc^led by the orthodox 
Christians and found its way very largely -.inte Bibles. It 
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is most unfortiiiiate for Biblical criticism tlmt it is so difficult, in 
fact, impossible, to say in many cases whence tlie text in tmt older 
Greek manuscripts lias been derived, and to separate tlmse portions 
wHcb have come from the original Septuagiiit from those derived 
from the later translations. In fact, tire text in our oldest MSS. 
seems to be largely an eclectic one, founded on the eriiical labuiirs 
of Origen, who is charged by Jerome with having interpolated liis 
own emendations into wdiat he published as the Septuagint* 

Another matter seems to me to be fairly plain. Up to the time of 
Aquila there -was only one translation of the Bible or any of its 
books into G'leek, namely, the Septuagint. There is not a slired of 
evidence to show that any other Greek translation then existed. 
Josephus, Philo, and the Testament writers therefore used, and 
could use, no other translation. 

This conclusion is a very important one, and promises to be 
fruitful in more than one diiectionj and it seems to me to throw 
some light on the history of the Hebrew text itself. We have no 
means of knowing what materiafe Akiba and liis cornpanioiis had 
before them when they formed the text which became the mother- 
manuscript, so carefully preserved by the Masorets. Whether 
they based it upon some particular manuscript saved out of the 
general ruin, or whether they formed an eclectic text by comparing 
more than one manuscript, we cannot tell, but it seems pretty plain 
that Akiba and his companions did something more than merely 
preserve what they found. The first important matter which they 
did was apparently to fix the Hebrew canon. There has been 
much discussion among Biblical critics about tlie double canon, 
namely, the canon of the Alexandrian and that of the Palestinian 
Jews, the former being supposed to have been more elastic and more 
full. This is true of the times after Akiba and his school had 
adopted a certain criterion, and had finally settled the canonicity 
or the reverse of certain books, but it does not seem to have been 
so before, According to the Mishna, it wa^s the energetic rhetoric 
of Rabbi Akiba, at the conference at Jamnia in the year 90, where 
he took such an active part, which finally decided that the Song 
of Solomon should be included in the CanoUt The canonicity of 
Ecclesiastes was apparently also decided at the same gathering. As 
Professor 'Robertson Smith says^ The 'Jews accepted the decision 
. of Rabbi Akiba and hfs compeers as of undisputed authority f** The 
and chief test of canonicity, according to these Rabbis^ was 
, ,^Pf?e»tly that the books ahonld erist in Hebrew. If they did not 
' thf hand/^' iq', nsa their - rhetorical language^ 



They ailopteil otlier criteria^ apparently based upon very arbitrary 
opiiiioBS, (IS to their contents, hiii this was the principal oiicn What 
I wish ai present to eiopliasise is, that the restricted or so-called 
Palestinian canon, instead of being of earlier, is really of later date 
than the so-trilled Alexaiidrian, and was the outcome of the discussions 
at Janmifi, 

Akiha uiui his school did not merely fix which books were in 
future to l)e dei'iiicil canonical and which were not. They, in fact, 
edited a new text and made certain alterations in it The early 
Christian Tuthers openly tdiarged them with altering the mimbers 
for polemical reasons, so that the Christians should not be able to 
boast thtd their iilessiah had come 5o<X) years after the creation of 
the world. But they apiparently made other alterations* Thus they 
altered, as it woiihi seem, tlie old order of the books, which is different 
in the Hebrew lUbies fmin what it was iu the Septuagint; and they 
also seem to have liiviiied certain of the books which were previously 
substantive wholes into sections. Thus, for instance, it would seem that 
up to this time t!ie two Books of Chronicles, Ezra, and Ntdiemiah 
formed one work, alike iu style and continuous in narrative. About 
this original unity there is no dispute, and critics of ail schools are 
agreed iipn it. One cif the most convincing proofs of it is the repe- 
tition of the last two verses of Chronicles word for word in the first 
two verses of Ezra. Again, it seems very probalde it was the very 
same hands which were rcsponsibla for the reduplication just men- 
tioned;, wliieli were also responsible for placing Chronicles right at the 
end of the Bible books, and after the other two bcxjks with wliicii they 
have so much in eoniinom It was very probably this very separation 
vfhich caused men to overlook the repetition just named, and thus 
led to its being pei|x3UiateiI It is probable that other books, such as 
Samuel and Kings, were at ihe same time divided, so as to make the 
total number agree with some il jiriuri figure, such as the number of 
the letters in the alplmbei, fc. It mems to me also probable that it 
wm Akiba and his companions who altered the fashion of writing 
the Bible from the old Phciuiiciaa letters, in which we know it was 
originally written, into the square Hebrevr, or rather Aramaic, cliarac- 
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Book of Ezra and the apocryphal hook known as the Eirst Book of 
Esdras as two separate and distinct works. As a matter of fact, with 
the exception of one particular episode, to 'which I shall revert^ and 
some few details, they contain the same materials somewliat differ- 
ently arranged, and they are, in fact, merely two editions of the same 
hook. It is surely an enigma and a . puzzle which ought to have 
received more attention than it has^ how it came about that the 
Greek Bibles should have contained t-wo editions of one work? In 
the Hebrew Bibles and manuscripts only one of them occurs, namelyy 
the canonical Book of Ezra, which means, no doubt, tliat those who 
fixed the Masoretic text looked upon the edition represented by our 
Book of Ezra as the best one. The inserdon of both books in the 
Bible w’as no doubt due to the Christians, in whose MSS. alone they 
occur together, and they occur together in the very earliest of these 
manuscripts. On the other hand, while the edition represented by 
the Book of Esdras is ignored in the Hebrew Bibles, that represented 
by Ezra is ignored by Josephus. Josephus, in fact, follows the story 
as told in the First of Esdras. His narrative agrees with it in includ- 
ing the episode just mentioned, namely, the story of Darius and the 
three young men, in the use of the same forms of the names, such as 
Sanabasser, &c., and notably in the use of the words re as 

applied to the palace at Ecbatana (see Esdras vi. 23) ; and there is, 
in fact, no dispute about the matter. I don’t know of any motive 
that a very orthodox and learned Jew like Josephus could have had 
for selecting this text and basing his narrative upon it, except that 
he believed it to be the best and the most reliable text ; and such it 
seems to me ought to be its reputation now ; nor would there be much 
hesitation in accepting this view were it not for the exaggerated and 
unreasonable reputation which the Masoretic text has acquired. 

The only explanation of these facts assuredly is that the First of 
Esdras represents the Septuagint translation, which was the authority 
followed by Josephus, and the Book of Ezra one of the later Greek 
translations, both having thus been singularly preserved in the manu- 
scripts. This seems to me the only reasonable and workable theory, 
and to be consistent with all the facts. 

So much for the external evidence. The internal evidence is 
most consistent with it. Dr. Ginsburg has, in Kitto’s “ Cyclopedia/’ 
pointed out a number of instances in which the language of Esdras L 
proves it to have been directly and independently translated from 
the Hebrew. Mr. Ball, whose capital edition of the Apocrypha has 
been highly appreciated abroad, and who is a very competent critic, 
has also pointed out many places in the text of Esdras in which 
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distinct Heijraisins can be traced. Eduard Eeuss, in bis elaborate 
history of the <Jld Testament writings, has also pointed to the same 
fact (oj). dt., 2ml edit, ]>. 66S). This shows that the text in question 
is an independent translation, and not a mere ‘T&hmiffte of the Book 
of Ezra, Ac., as suine have superficially argued. Again, it has been 
remarked by more titan one critic that the Greek in which Esdras I. 
is written is particularly good Greek — too good to have been written 
in Palestine, and pointing very distinctly to an Alexandrian origin. 
We must also rennunber that in some of the early Greek manu- 
scripts the First of Esdras is given the place of honour, the canonical 
Book of Ezra being placed second. Lastly, there are strong reasons 
for believing that 111 Urigen’s JIe.xaplar transcript of the Septuagint 
Esdras I. took the place of Ezra, Dr. Gwyun has pointed out to me 
that in the Syriac Catena contained in MS. add. 12,168 B.M., which 
is professedly ba.sed upon the Syriac Hexaplar of Paul of Telia, 
which, again, was taken from Origin’s Hexapia, Esdras I. takes the 
place of the canonical Ezra Tiiis seems almost conclusive. The 
only argument 1 know on the other side is that Jerome puts Esdras 
I. and the Second Book of Esdras aside with a supercilious phrase 
as containing fantastic fables. This language might be justified in 
regard to an apocalyptic work like the Second Book of Esdra.s, but 
I cannot see its application to the First, which is, in fact, only another 
edition of the Book of Ezra, the only additional matter in it being 
the beautiful story of JJtu'ius and the three young men, which cannot 
assuredly be described as fantastic fable. The fact is, Jerome had an 
a, priori theory to sustain. He favoured the same theory -whicli Akiba 
had pressed upon the Jews, namely, that those books were alone cano- 
nical which existed in his day in Hebrew, and inasmuch as the text 
of the Hebrew Bibles he coitsulted contained the book we are dis- 
cussing in the form in which it occurs in Ezra, and were in all pro- 
bability all of them derived from Akiba’a recension, he consistently 
rejected the other edition. His example was followed by the llefonners, 
who largely adopted the same theory. It is more strange to find that 
the Council of Trent, while accepting the other apocryphal books as 
canonical, should have rejected the First and Second Books of Esdras. 
The explanation is that the Council of Treat simply adopted the con- 
clusions in regard to the Canon which were formulated by the Council 
of Florence and adopted in the Bull of Pope Eugenius. This appears 
from the minutes of the Council as recently edited by Theker, I 
have no reasonable doubt whatever myself that Esdras I. pkserves 
■for us the original Septuagint text. If this be so, the first thing 
•which becomes obvious is that in the Septusgiat dm work as now 
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■broken up into Chronicles I. and III., Ezra, and Xehemiah, "was one 
continuous book, for the text of the First Book of Esciras, vhich 
begins with what is part of the Second of Chronicles in our Bi'ules, 
goes on without a break right across what in the .same Bibles forms 
the gap between Chronicles and Ezra; nor does it contain tlie redupli- 
cation above mentioned. Later on it similarly pas.scs without a break 
across the gap separating Ezra and hiehemiah. This is at once ex- 
plained by the conclusion that the First Book of Esdras i.s a section 
taken out of a once continuous work comprising C'lironiclus 1. and II, 
Ezra, and Fleheniiah, and which must have been cojitinuoins when 
the Septuagint translation was made. This increases the probability 
that the breaking up of the work in question wa.s due to Akiba and 


his men. 

We will now turn to another alteration wiiich seems to me to 
have been also made at this time, and by tlie same school of critics. 
If we compare the first six or seven chapters of the Books of Ezm 
and of the First of Esdras, and the latter parts of Edras I. with the 
cori’esponding parts of Nehemiah, we shall be struck by the different 
order in which the facts are stated, and tlie different arrangement 
of the narrative. The change seems to have been made with the 
very reasonable motive of meeting some apparent difficulties in 
the chronology, and especially to Justify the view, which seems to 
have prevailed among the Jews at this time, that their hero Zeruh- 
babel was the same person as the chief who led back the emigrants 
in the days of Cyrus. This identity cannot, I think, bo sustained; 
and it seems to me very plain, in view of the evidence, that, if we 
are to recover the order of the text of the Book of Ezra as it was 
in the days before Akiba and his friends, with the best of motives, 
tampered with it, we must go to the First Book of Esdras, 

I will now say a few words with regard to the relative value of 
the statements in the Books of Ezra and of Esdras I., where there 
happens to be a contradiction between them. 

Kennicott long ago pointed out that the number of the vessels 
mentioned in Ezra, chapter L, is dearly corrupt, since the total 
named disagrees with the sum of the several items. On the other 
hand, in the enumeration in Esdras I., the totals tally with one 
another. 

In the Hebrew text of Ezra (chap. iv. ver. 2 ), Eaar-haddoa, 
king of Assyria, is said to have brought the foreign settlers to 
lu the Boo^r of Kings this is attributed to Shalmaneser; 
! JosephtK. .la the Book of Kings the doings of Shal- 

pi ni|^es,^Svfttoeessor, Saigon, attributed to Shalmaneser, and 
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it would appear that it vraa Sargon who hroaglit the strangers. 
The name occurs in various corrupt forms in Edros I. and the ver- 
sions, all of them differing from Esar-haddos. Esar-haddou cannot 
be right. 

Again, the leader of the J ews who returned under Cyrus is called 
Sanabasser in Esdras and by Josephus, and Sheshbasser in the Book 
of Ezra. The llev. C. J. Ball, a good judge, says of Sanabasser that 
“it looks genuine.” lie has also called attention to the fact that some 
of the other names have a wore accurate form in Esdras I. than in Ezra, 
as, for instance, Belimus standing for Belibus, “Bel made” instead 
of Bishlam, and Seinallius for Samnllu, a Babylonian name, instead 
of Shimshai. The noble Asuapper of Ezra (chap. iv. ver. 10) is 
clearly corrupt, and seems to be a corruptioti either of Slialmaneser 
or of Sanabasser, probably of Sanabasser. I may add that Ewald 
long ago remarked that the names in Esdras, when they vary, have 
a more genuine look than those of the Masoretic text. 

Again, the list of those who are said to have returned with 
Zerubbabel, and of which we have separate editions in Ezra and 
Nehemiah, is given more fully, and apparently more accurately, in 
Esdras 1 . 

It is not merely in the accuracy of the text itself that the First 
Book of Esdras excels the Book of Ezra ; it does so also in the arrange- 
ment of its materials, which, so far as we can see, follow the order 
of the original text from which it was derived, and from which it was 
altered by the creators of the Masoretic text for the sake of con- 
formity with ei priori theories. 

One of the curious features of the Hebrew copies of Ezra is the 
insertion in them of several passages written in Aramaic, These are 
not, as some have urged, mere transcripts of official documents taken 
feom the archives and inserted in the Hebrew narrative like boulders 
in a matrix of clay, for the matrix itself, the connecting, narrative, 
is in some cases Aramaic. It is not credible that the compiler of 
Ctooniclea-lzra-ITehemiah should have composed his story in two 
languages. He, in fact, composed it in Hebrew, and the explanatkai 
of the fact just mentioned is that in some cases he transferred Ihs 
document he was quoting bodily to hb pages. This document 
not a mere catena of diplomatic papers, but itself a chroniele of 
erentet. and may be referred to aa the Aramaic chronicle. This is 
fee: reanonahle theory of more than one writer. T y^ould 
(^d I wonder ths^ the suggestion him not been : 

'Aramfdn dwopiolei is the, document refeniwd to ,,jii 
qf K^cabeesi, chap, ii, yer. 13,, among feiCBsa-'d 
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and which is called “ The Epistles of the Kings concerning the Holy 
Gifts,” a singularly appropriate title for the ^Yo^k in question, since 
it consists so largely of extracts from royal letters. It was possibly 
also the Book of Chronicles referred to in Nehemiaii xii. 23. 

This Aramaic chronicle, as I have said, survives in certain extracts 
in the Hebrew Bibles written in Aramaic, which have been duly 
translated into Greek in the First Book of Esdras. Having settled 
the existence of an Aramaic chronicle, and that it was the source of 
the so-called Chaldee portions of Ezra, the nest thing is to decide 
whether other parts of this same chronicle have not been preserved 
for us, not in the original, hut in a translated form. Renan argued, 
and I think convincingly, that the first chapter of Ezra, referring to 
the dealings of Cyrus with the Jews, must be as-sociated with the 
Chaldee portions ; it has all the appearance of a translation from the 
Aramaic chronicle, of which it seems, in fact, to form the beginning. 

In Ezra, chapter i. is followed, as is well known, by an extraneous 
document, with which, in fact, it has no immediate connection. This 
document has been transferred bodily from the seventh chapter of 
Nehemiah. In Nehemiah it occurs quite naturally, and is prefaced 
by the explanatory words, “And my God put into mine heart to 
gather together the nobles and the rulers and the people, that they 
might he reckoned by genealogy. And I found a register of the 
genealogy of them which came up at the first, and found written 
therein.” In the Book of Ezra, on the contrarjq the passage begins 
abruptly and without any exordium, and the scribe has not been 
content to quote only the passage in question, hut has gone on to 
copy from Nehemiah what is the beginning of an entirely different 
narrative. Thus the first verse of the third chapter of Ezra, which 
is virtually identical with part of the 73rd verse of chapter vii., 
and with the beginning of the first verse of chapter viii. of 
Nehemiah, forms the preface of quite a different narrative in each 
book. This shows, as is generally admitted, that the passage in 
Ezra has been transferred, not from some common source, but 
directly from the Book of Nehemiah itself. 

While in the Book of Ezra the story about Cyrus is immediately 
followed by this interpolated passage ; in the First Book of Esdras 
this is not so, but the same narrative is immediately followed by 
that which commences in Ezra with chapter iv. ver. 7, which is 
written in Aramaic. This is an additional reason for believing that 
the earlier portion about Gyrus was also originally in Aramaic. Ver. 
i|; 0f ilzra iv, and the greater part of verses 9 and 10 do not occur in 
at aE They^contain, nothing intrinsically improbable, and 
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may be genuine .statements omitted in that book. The passage in 
Ezra, from the yth to the 23rd verse of chapter iv, inclusive, is 
■written in Aramaic, and not in Hebrew. All this passage, with the 
exception of ■verses 9 and lo, is duly contained in the Book of 
Esdras I., as is .also verse 24, wliich is written in Hebrew in Ezra, 
and not in Aramaic, and which is thus shown to he part of the original 
text, and not an insenion of Akiba and his men. 

If we are to judge by the Book of Esdras I., and by the abruptness 
of Ezra’s narrative, there is a break between chapters iv. and v. 
of the latter. In Jvsdras I. chapter if. verse 30, the reference to 
Darius, corresponding to that in the concluding verse of chapter iv. 
of Ezra, is immediately followed, not by 'what there is in chapter v. 
in Ezra, hut by the very intere.sting story of Darius and the three 
young men, which runs continuously and in sequence with •what 
comes before and after, and which seems to me to be a perfectly 
genuine part of the original narrative of the Aramaic chronicle. It 
is quoted without any doubt by Josephus, and Mr. Ball has pointed 
out several forms of e.xpression in it which show it to have been 
a translation from the Semitic, like the paragraphs preceding it. 
Ewald has further remarked that verses 45 and 50 of chapter iv. 
seem to preserve a genuine old tradition. The exclusion of this 
passage from the canonical Book of Ezra is probably to be explained, 
not because of any internal difficulties in it, but because it could not 
be made consistent with tlie theory, apparently held by some of the 
Jews, that Zerubhabel was the same person as Sanabasser or Shesh- 
hasser. I have the strongest conviction myself that the story is 
both a genuine part of the old narrative, and that it occurs in its 
right place in the Book of Esdras I. The story of Darius and the 
three young men is Immediately followed in Esdras I. by the cata- 
logue of those who returned to Jerusalem with Zerubhabel, which 
forms chapter ii. of Ezra and chapter vii. of Nehemiah, The list is 
much more complete in Esdras than in either of the other narratives 
in that hook ; as in Ezra it has been transferred from the memoirs of 
Nehemiah. It would thus appear pretty certain that in the Book of 
Esdras I, beginning with the ist verse of chapter ii., and as far as 
the 3rd verse of chapter v., we have preserved intact a translation of 
what was once the continuous Aramaic chronicle. With verse 47 of 
chapter v. of Esdras I. begins a passage corresponding with chapter 
Hi of Ezra, which was apparently derived from another souw, to. 
which I shall presently refer ; this is continued to Esdras where 
the compiler of Esdras once more takes up the Arsmaic|chronicIe, 
and apparently at a point where he left off l^fcl®.; ; TMs part of the 
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story is preserved in tire original Aramaic in Ezraj and constitutes 
tie portion of tlat book beginning with tlie first verse of cliapter v. 
down to tie iSfeli verse of chapter vi. The remaining verses of this 
last chapter are written in Hebrew. It is possible that they have 
been translated from the Aramaic original, or it- may be that they 
have been inserted by the compiler. The reference to the king of 
Assyria, instead of to the king" of Persia, in verse 22, presents an 
anachronism and a difficulty which perhaps points to tiie hand of 
the compiler. 

So far as I know, this ■ exhausts the materials derived from the 
Aramaic chronicle which '.are preserved in Chronicles-Ezra-Ifelie- 
miah, and in the Book of Esdras as the latter remains to ns. It is 
possible that in the copy of the contiiinoiis work which was before 
Josephus there was an additional paragraph, also derived from the 
same chronicle, which he has preserved, and whicli seems, on grounds 
of internal probability, to have.,. had this origin. I mean tlie para^ 
graph in his Jewish Antiquitie.a”'fonning paragraph 9 of chapter iv. 
of Book XI, and dealing with the embassy of Zerubbabel to the 
Persian king to complain of the Samaritans. 

Having traced the portions of Ezra and Esdras I. which are appa* 
rently derived from the Aramaic chronicle, we will now consider shortly 
another source of another part of those books which has been hitherto 
overlooked, I mean chapter iii of Ezra and cliap, v. vers. 47-66 of 




Esdras L 

A very superficial glance at these sections will suffice to sliow that 
they deal with some of the same events as are recounted in the 
Aramaic chronicle and reported in Ezra, chapter v., and in Esdras 
I., chapter vi.^ and constitute a second account of them, in all pro- 
bability derived from another source. This source I believe I have 
succeeded in tracing. 

I must first point out the evidence that there is a gap between the 
first and second verses of chap, iii of Ezra, and in the correspond- 
ing passage in Esdras I. 

The' first verse of chapter i of Ezra, which is the exordium of the 
chapter, is word for word tim same as the latter part of verse 73 of 
chapter vii of Neheiniah; and- of, tim- first part of verse 1 of chapter ' 
viii., except that in the one ease the people are said to have gathered 
tihems^lves together at JOTXsalem, and in the other in the street that^ 
runs before; the water-gate*^ The corresponding verse in Esdras 1 ,; 

4 T of. chapter fallows Nehemiah exactly. I 
I , doubt ^ that the in'Hehemiah h the drkiaai and 
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carried his traiiscripiioii by mistake into the beginning of the next 
narrative. 

This is nut only plain from the use of the precise words in the 
verses reff.‘rred to, but from the use of the same date, namely, the 
seventh montli in both jiarratives. So that, as a matter of fact, the 
same exordium with the .same date is made to do duty foi two 
entirely dilieruut ^ots ui facts, u hich is inuonserpieut. 

Not only so, but in the narrative in Ezra tlie .seventh month can only 
refer to tiie sevenili month of the first year of Cyru.s, if %ve are to read 
the narrativo plainly, a view which is impo.ssible and entirely at issue 
with the staUiim-nis in Ifaggai. In Neliemiah, on the other hand, the 
narrative seem,s tu 1 e lugk'ally .and historically correct. There seems 
to be no alternative, therefore, bnt to treat the exoi-dia in <juestion in 
Ezra and in Esdras I. a< part.s of another narrative. If we detach 
them, we shall find that what follows comes in most abruptly, and has 
all the character of a traiispurted narrative. 

Again the hook of liie Prophet Ilaggai is one of the shortest in 
the Old Te.slanient. It .seems to me most clear that it was not 
always so short, and that a portion of it has dropped out, the hiatus 
being still marked in the text. It will be noticed that the prophet 
begins with a very UsU.il exordiam. in the following words: “In 
the second year of Daritis the king, in the sixth mouth, in the first 
day of the month, came tlie word of the Lord, by Haggai the 
prophet, unto Zerubbabel, son of Shealtiel, governor of -Judah, and 
to Joshua, the son of -fosedech, the high-priest, saying;" and the 
narrative goes on quite regularly to the end of the 14th versQ, where 
it stops. 

The 15th verse is a new exordium in tiie words, “ In the four- 
and-twentieth day of the mouth, in the sixth montli, in the second 
year of Darius the king;” here the narrative ends abrujAly; we are 
not told what happened on the twenty-fourth day of the sixth month, 
but this exordium is followed immediately by a third exordium in the 
words, “ In the seventh mouth, in the one-and-twentieth day of the 
month, came the word of the Lord by Haggai the prophet.” This is 
followed by a complete story, ending with the^ninth verse, the tenth 
verse of the second chapter contains another exordiam in the words, 

“ In the four-and-twentieth day of the ninth month, in the second 
year of Darius, came the word of the Lord by Haggai the prophet, 
saying.” This also is followed by its proper story, which oontinges 
to'da® end. of the 19th verse. Lastly, the acAh verse second 
chapter contains a fifth exordium in the the, word of 

the Lord came a second time unto Haggai in ^ iSitewad-twentieth 
tOL a. _ r 
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day of the month, saying;’* which is likewke followed by its proper 
story, extending to the end of the book. 

It will be seen from this analysis that in every iiistasiee save 
one the exordium is followed by a correspomiiiig iiarmtive. The 
exception, where two exordia come together, is in the instance of the 
last verse of chapter i. and the first one of chapter ii, in tire Englisli 
and some other versions. The singularity of the case in disu'uised in 
the Revised Tersion by an unauthorisecl prinetuaiimi, which would 
make it appear as if the last verse of the lirat cliapiei* belongs to the 
previous narrative, a factwliieh is not supported by liie Hebrew text. 
It is also at issue with the further fact, pointed out by KeiL tliat in 
some manuscripts referred to by Ivennieatt, in Tisclieieiarfs edition 
of the Septiiagiiit, in tlie Itala, and in the Vulgate, the 14th verse of 
tlie first chapter is detached from that chapter altogether and joined 
onto the next one. 

These facts seem to me, and to others better qualified to judge thaii 
I am, to make it plain that there is a hiatus between the two verses 
mentioned, and that the narrative which once intervened between 
them, and wdrich is necessary to complete the sense, has dropped out. 

How, if we turn to the Book of Ezra, chap. iii. ver. 2, and 
to the corresponding passage in Esdras L, -we shall find that these 
passages exactly complete the sense, and I have no doubt myself 
that the compiler of 'the ■''originally continuous Chroiiieles-Ezra- 
Hehemiah, transferred'- the 'passage in question from Haggai to his 
own narrative. 

It is a remarkable fact, wRich seems to me to make this contention 
almost certain, that whereas no one has hitherto, so far as I know, 
noticed the hiatus in Haggai, or suggested that it should be filled up 
in this way, Lord Arthur Harvey, in his article on Ezra in the 
Dictionary of the Bible has pointed out and enumerated a number 
of instances in which the language used in the earlier part of Ezra is 
strikingly like, both in substance and in expression, to that of Haggai, 
and he has, in fact, suggested the possibility of Haggai having been 
the compiler of the narrative in Ezra. To this last conclusion I 
cannot assent, but I do very strongly urge that it is almost certain 
that a portion, i! not all, of the third chapter of Ezra and the corre- 
sponding narrative in Ikdras I. has been derived from Haggai The 
case, except in one point, is a parallel one to the similar derivation 
of ^ chapter ii of Ezra from Nehemiahj the only difference being that 
iu the latter „case the same story is preserved in two places, while in 
tip lomierdhe scrite in appppriating the passage from H^gai seems 
to .fisYc .cancelled it in its original place. 



There is still aiiothi'r impuitmit prcjliUniij perhaps the Biost im- 
portant of all, upon wliieii the conclusioiiis in this paper, if sustained, 
throw conutlemhle It 1 li< been the fasidou among historians 

to sneer at aiai deiioiim-e Jusepiuis for his supposed confused and 
imrelialile iiurrtdivi! in regard to the history of E^ra and Xelieiniah. 
According to Ids story, they were not even eontemporaries, but Ez^ra 
was dead when X**iii‘iiiialds eart^er in PaEsiine commenced. I am 
iiotat uli ceilaiii that Ji sephiis was not right. Almost every critic 
of weight known to me has separated the Book of Nehemiah into two 
well-marked The most important of these consists cif the 

first seven cdaipters, in whidi Xc'hemiah speaks in the first person, 
and in which Ezra is not even maimed. It seems to be u contiiiiiois 
extract fnau the. nieinoir^ A'elo-miiih. It has been frecjuently 
noticed that although full'..Aving directly after Ezra in our Bibles, 
these personal iiirmoirs have m emmet tion with the narrative in 
that bookj but that t’nere is a complete break in the sense and 
substance of tlm two. 

On the other Land, if we detacij lids portion, we shall hud tiiat 
what follows (liCginiihig wdih chapmr vii. verse 73, in which the story 
is told in narrative form by the compiler), refers almost entirely to 
Em and his doings, and is in effect a contiiiuution of the narrative 
in the Book of Ezra. This iias been frec|uently noticed, and there 
can scarcely bt* a douiA that the paragriipli from Xeheiiiialds personal 
memoirs, constituting Nelumiiah i has in some way got into 
its wrong place. N«iw ii wc turn to the Book of Estiras, which we 
have shown so Eiiitiy reasons for believing constitutes the original 
Septuagint text, ami ri^presents further the text of this narrative 
before it w'as edited and aophisiicaled by Akiba and his men, we shall 
find that this very I’lassiige from Mehemiah’s memoirs is excluded, 
and that we pass directly frcim what is the concluding verse in our 
canonical Ezra to verse 73 of chapter vil of the Book of Xehemiab. 
Eeuss remarks in his great w^ork : Der Yerfasser dieser Uebersetzung 
muss einen Text vor sicli gehabt haben, in w^akhem die samiiitlichen 
Theile vereinigt waren Neh. 1-7 aber ansgelassen, Einea sokhen 
Text befolgt auch Josephus der Neh. i ff* erst nacliholt** (Die 
GescMehte der Heiligen Sehrifteii alten Testaments, ed. Z P* 544 )* 
Here, as in other places, I hold that the true order of the aartttive 
has been pieserved in !&dms i Dafortiinately, that book! ends 
abruptli in the middle of a sentence corresponding to ifetamiab 
. vim 13, but there is m wtion to doubt that in the «»idete work 
of which it foinis a sectioii onlyt the steiy- iip|nt;hi| ecmtianonsly 
to the end of that portion of it in which of Ezra were 
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recorded, and possibly contained an account of bis death in the sense 
in which it is reported by Josephus, and that to this was appended 
the part of the present book of Nehemiah which is written in the 
first person, and which constitutes his personal memoirs. This 
view would support the narrative as reported by Josephus, and 
of course involves some important historical corrections. Tiie only 
argument I know against it is one used by the Hulsean Professor 
of Divinity, Dr. Ryle, who says that this view (which necessitates 
our separating the careers of Ezra and hiehemiah, and making the 
latter begin only after the close of the former) would necessitate our 
striking out as later glosses the mention of Xeliemiah’s name in viii. 
9 and x. 22. In regard to the last reference, I do not understand it, 
since no mention of Nehemiah is made in the verse quoted ; but in 
regard to the first, there does seem to be reason for suspecting the 
text. It runs thus : “ And Nehemiali, which is riie Tirshatha, and 
Ezra the priest, the scribe, and the Levites that taught tlie people, 
said unto all the people.” Now the corresponding passage in Esdras 
i. makes no mention whatever of Nehemiah, but reads: “Then spake 
Attatharates unto Esdras - the chief priest and reader, and to the 
Levites that taught the multitude,” &e., &c. However this is ex- 
plained, and I think the best explanation is to treat the reference to 
Nehemiah the Tirshatha in the one case, and to Attacliarates in the 
other as glosses, the exidence is assuredly very .strong indeed that 
here, as in other places, tire order of the original text is ]>reserved for 
us by Esdras i., and not by the canouical Look of Ezra. Tiie breaking 
up and redistribution of the personal memoirs of Keiieniiah was 
probably the work of Akiba and his men, wlio must also he held 
responsible for putting the first chapter, which is dated in a later 
month, before the second chapter. 

To sum up the results of this paper. I claim to have .shown that 
the Masoretic text of the Old Testament preserves in substance the 
edition which was arranged and published by Akiba and his men at 
Jamnia, and not an earlier text, and that they made a large departure 
from the Hebrew Bibles as previously known, botli in regard to the 
canon, to the arrangement of the text in the various hooks, and in 
other ways. 

Secondly, that these alterations are particularly marked in the 
previously continuous work— -Chronicles-Ezra-Hehemiah— and that 
the Greek translations of this book accepted as canonical represent 
neither the Septiu^t nor any unsophisticated text, hut a translation 
of the same edition which was issued from Jamnia, 
v:t '. Thirdly, that the Fir^ Book of Esdras preserves for us a section 
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taken out of the true Septuagint translation of the originally com- 
plete work, and enables us therefore to partially reconstruct tlie text 
of that work before it was tampered with and altered. 

Fourthly, this reconstruction involves a re-writing of the history 
of the post-exilic period of Jewish history, and a return to the views 
of that history published by Jo.seplius. A number of points on which 
the chronology and history will need revision I have endeavoured to 
discuss in a series of letters in the Academif. 


Vlll. 


tJBER DIE YON PROF. JULIUS EUTIXG IN NORD- 
ARABIEN ENTDECKTEN UND GESAmELTEN 
PROTO-ARABISCHEN INSCIIRIFTEN. 

VON 

D. H. MULLER. 

{Mit einer TafeL) 

ZUR Unterscheicliing von den minuisclieia imd lilijaDisclien Denk- 
malern von el~ 01 a, welche ebentalls von Julius Eating entdeckt 
worden sind,^ bezeiclme ich die durcli den ganzen nordwestliclien 
Theil Arabians zerstreuten kleinen Inscliriften in einem dem sabai- 
scben sebr verwandten Alphabet als p'wto-a rahuv'h , Euting hat 
diese Inscliriften gesammelt in der Zeit vom 1 1. October 18835 wo 
er die ersten Denkmaler in Tw6r in der Oase Gjof ^ 

gefunden^ bis zum 25. Marz 1884, an welchem O’age er in al- 
Higr seine Untersuclmngen vollendete.“ Im ganzen si ml es 792 
Nummern, die sich anf 27 Pimdstatten vertheiien, Einen Theil 
dieser Inscliriften kennen wir allerdiogs scliou aos den "Pu blicationeit 
Doughty’s^ iind Hubers*^; die weitaus grrmere Anzahl jecioch ver- 
danken wir dem Strassburger Professor, den seiiien Vorgaiigera, 
gegeniiber noch sein besonders hervorragendes epigrapliisclies Ta- 
lent auszeichnet. 

Die Bntzilferuiig dieser kleinen Scliriftilberrestej die tmf imge- 
glatteten Falsen von nngeschickter Hand und mit mizureiclienden 
Instrumenten eingegraben sind, ist dorchans koine leichto Arbeit. 
Es sind lanter knrze moistens nnr wenige Biiciistaben, oder hoch- 

^ Vergieiohe meine IpigrapMsche Beakmaier ms Arabieu (Iti dm DimkHcMffcen 
der pMlosophiscli-liistoriscben Classe der kaiserMcben Akademie der WisseBscliaftea, 
Band xxxvii) Wien, 1889. 

® Eine Bebersicht der InscMffcen ist am angefiihrten Ort Seite 7 gegeben/ 

® Bocnments EpigrapMqnes recueliis dans le Nord de FArable fw M, Cliaxlea 
Bonghty, Paris, 1884. 

^ Obarles Huber, Inscriplaoiis recueUls dans FArabie Cent rale fim |Bu!F de la 

Sooi^t^ de Geogr^pbie, vii SMe, Tom. w, 1884, p. 789-804). 
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stens weBige Worte enthaltende Inscliriften, deren Lesuiig durch 
die nacUassige oft weehseiricle Sclirift land dnrcli die ?ielen zierstor- 
ten Oder entstellten Zeicben 5?ebr erscbwert wiri Da diese Iii- 
scbriften, wie es in tier Xatnr tier Sache liegt, meistentbeils Eigen- 
namen entlialteii, so ist dwrcla Inhalt iincl Ziisamnieahang eine 
Oontrole cler Lesimg nnr in geringem Grade rorbandeii, 

Icli deiB Stuiliiiin ciieser eigentluimlichen Denkinitler riel 
Zeit mid Tie! Arbeit gewirlinet und glaiibe niclit niir eine grosse 
Anzalil clerselbeii inir Sieiierlieit eniyJffertj sondern aiidi sonst eine 
Eeibe von spraclilicliini mid sell riftgescbidit lichen Thatsachen fest- 
gestellt zii liaberi zu eiiier absdilieKsemlen .Publication konnte ich 
micb jeducli bis jeizt niclit entschlies&en. Es scheint mir aber an- 
gemessen iind ini Tiiter»-‘sse tier Sadie geiegen, liber den Fortsdiritt 
in der Entziiferiirig inbn'* mi beriditen inicl diesen Bericht diirch 
einige kleine Proben zu illustriren. 

Nebst derBestiiiimuiig der eiozeliien Zdehen gait es bauptsachlich 
(lie Mittel mt finileii, die Worti' abzutheileiiy da besonclere Zeichen 
•anr Trenming der Worte, wie der senkreehte Strich im Sabiiisclieiij 
Oder der P’linkt in aiiderii semitisdien Jnsdiriften liier felilen oder 
dock mir aiisserst seltcni uml verein/xflt vorkominen. A Is solcha 
Worttrennir erwui'^eii sidi aber : 

L Das Wort P ^ASoIinF weldn\s durdi eine vielfach veriinder- 
iiche Ligatiir ansgifnlrilckt \vird, die iVeilieh von Fall zu Fall erst 
auf ihre Echtlieit gepriift werden muss, 

2* Der Biichstab* D, weldier fiir p (mit Elision des n) stdiendj 
die Zrigehilrigkeit zu eineiii Orte oder Btamme bezeielinet, was im 
Hebniisdien lulnfig vorkomnit, im Araliiseben jeclodi fast ganz von 
der Xisbe (Noiiieii geiitilidiim} verdrlirigt wordem ist 

3. Die 1 bn position welche in der Kegel am Arifange der In- 

schrift, bisweihm jifilodi mieh in der Hitte erseheint, 

4. Dor Artikcl n? wcdcher hiiiifig sowohl in der Mitte ak auch zm 
Anfaiig der Insclirift veckonimt. 

Ich gebe bier als Pro!» eine kleine Answahl von Inschriften in 
hebriiischer Transscriptioin Aiif der beigegebenen Tafe! hiidet man 
eine genane Wiedergcibe der Eiiting sehen Zeichnnngeji, 

1. (Eiit, 5.) , aan p 

Wmihi ^}m des 

Zu dem haiiigen Eigtmaainen Tilt varglekha habn nnd 

mb, (hliifig). Von gkieber Bidantnngj obgleich von 

anderer Wnrael ist nan gkicli amb. van? hebr, ijrv 
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2. (Eut. I I.) Sp p niS 
Vm Wadid Sohn des Ktl. 


Zu bp darf wohi ^uJ^l bei Ibn. Doraid 283 nnd liebr. rmp 


lierangezogen werden. 


3 . (Eut. 54°.) iiD nha p no 

S%med Sohn cUs Bad/tlat wm Mag.. 

Von der Wurzei ‘IID hat das Ambische die Eigennamen 

dy., ^as Hebraische das n. pr. pio. 

Ausser 0^*13 kommt Eut. 46 ^33 vor, womit 

278, 280 and 304, and and Mn'^talnk 28 zn ver- 


gleichen sind. 


4. (Eat. 58 - 59 .) 5?Ann p IV 
Ad Solm des Khartal aus Mag. 

Der Name ip kommt in den Inschriften ofters vor and erinnert 

S' 

an arab. Ibn. Dor. 52 and 304, wo es zn den urarabisohen 

Stammen gezablt wird |Aj 'l- 


5, (Eut. 86 .) mi2 bo p “75! 

Ad Sohn des Sdbal aus Ass. 

Von der Radix kenat das Arabiscbe das n. pr. 

Bor. 301) and Mvitabih 292. Zum n. 1. m ist Bekri 122 

c. * 

ZU vergleichen. 

6 . (Eut lio == Hub. 49-) Dl6np p b 
^all Sohn des KatiVdmi, 

Zu b vergleiche and MiiltaUh i88. 

bar ist der Name apj^np = Jjui ? 


Etwas sonder- 
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7, (Eut 122 - Hub. 54.) riDnnD n*i 


Wadd am Sarmat, 


Bine Stadt nmn in Kanaan kennt die beilige Scbrift ; im Ara- 


bisclien werden von der Wnrzel verscMedene n. loci angefiilirt. 


(Vergleicbe z. B. den Index za Hamddms Geogmphie der AmhisGlien 
Salhmsel) Eina almliclie Inscbrift bietat Bat. 125, 


S. (Eat. 127. = Hab. 64.) ‘ill 


Wad/kl Sohn des WcUl. 


Bine abnlicbe Insohrift bietet But. 14 2. Zn vergleicbe arab. 
hebr, pbon. (Oor^ms Imc, Semite 132), 


9 . (Eut. 123 = Hub. 51.) mm 


Wall am GcuUh, 


Wenn unter Gadis nicht ein Ort, sondern ein Stamm zu versteben 
ist, was icb sehr wohl fiir moglicli halte, so batten wir einen Mann 

ans dem alten iirarabischen Stamm der neben in 

alter Zeit in Jamaraa eine grosse Eolle gespielt zu baben scbeint. 
Tergleiche liber die Gadis besonders Hamddni 132, 3. 140, 25 ff. 
and i60j 6. 

10 . (Eut. 129.) p m 


Wculkl SoJm des WMlat 


ist gleicb LLS! » ^ welcbes als n, pr. m. vorkommt, so 

^ lin. Dor. 1 14 uad Samidnilni-QX. 


11. (Eut. 163 .) DO J3 


Wad^add Sohn des Mom* 


Das n. pr. 15 findet sick Eut. 645 : !3 D^ iA, M auek'. ms 


' f ’ , ^ 

I ; 




Arabiscben ^ nnd Nabatiiscben (Bating, Nabataisbhe Inscbriften .. '’ V/';;/ 
25, i) bekannt, niofat, minder aas dem . HabfSisoben, 11 Zu I55?fc0 
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vergleiche die n. pr. composita cipTj und njnj im Phdnikischen 
and im Palmyranischen und kwJ im Hebraisohen' 
Vielleicbt ist DD Mai^ zu lesen und mit ^ MuUaUK 511 zu 
vergleicben. 

12. (Eut. 178.) jn» bov p nil 
Wadid Sohn des -AthU cius JRazn. 

Das Arabische kennt die n. pr. jLUlc und (Ihi. Dw. 98). 


Einen Ortsnamen erwahnt der Dicbter Ibn Mukbil bei 


Hamddni 233, 18. 

13 . (Eut. 197.) ijan p Til 
Wadid Sohn des Edbl. 

Zu lesen ist entweder HMl = Jhn. Dor. 128, Z. 3 v. u. 

Oder 5 abl = 88. Ausserdem kommen mekrere 

n, 1 . von dieser Wurzel vor. 

14. (Eut. 212.) bw 1 ^) 

Wadtd mis WagL 

Bin n. 1 . kann ich sonst nicht nachweisen. 

15. (Eut. 267.) Dnpn p nn:]i 
Media Sohn des Takhus. 

"""" ^och Tor Eut. 586 und 587 und 

}ma Eut. 368-470. Im Arabiseben findet sicb die Wurzel 

fi 13 niebt. Von der Radix ^ findet sicb das n. pr. .t 

(Ihn. Dor. 220). ^ 

16 . (Eut. 278.) nhcDo nnj)!? 

Von Itr aus Symailat. 

^Die arabiseben Pbilologen ^fiibren an die Namen und 

Jc Mtdtdh%h 377, femer Mvitalih 383. Vergleicbe aueb 
Iln. Dor. 170. Im Hebraiseben kommt ein n. 1 . "irij? (Josua 1 1; 42 
^ Ortname ist mir niebt bekannt, wohl 

SJuUwJI £ehri 782 etc. 
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17 . (Eut. 290.) nnsan nvnd? 

Von Mdtiat der Baritin. 


Znm n. pr. nVT)D vergleiche die lihjauisclie Inschrift 25, 8, 
Jin Alathamid, TocMer des Asim^ die Spenderin (?) 

und den Eigennamen 71, i Vielieiclit ist auch dort JnpnDn 

«Wom Stamme zn iiberselieii. Einen Stamm kann ich 

nicht nackweisenj wolil aber fllhrt MuUabih 20 den Eigennamen 

'Cj^' 

'{Jl (Var. an. Moglicberweise ist jedock nmn ^^die vom 

Stamme Bekr'' zu lesen. Vergleicbe Eut. 722 mnn p)}rh nnd 
Doughty Pol. 44 rrann . . . 


18 . (Eut. 313.) riDi p 

Von Rcmisildh Sohn des Rasat, 


Der Bigenname Dbl findet sicli im Salaiscken, der ISTame noi 
stekt auch Eut. 314-316 iind 679-680. Zu JiDl vergleicke die 


19. (Eut. 392/3 = 434/5) ^Dj?n I finnnD | 

Der ha- KhaMih dem Abmndlxar mm Stamme 3 .mUah. 


Fiir finlinD lautet ein© Variant© &53finD. Es ist mir nickt® gam 
sicker, ob finff als Kom. 1. anzuseken sei. ist = 

Namen fiikrt der keidniscke Dickter ^ (Ihm Bor 

282). Der Beisatz findet sick unzaklig© Male in den In* 

sckriften.^ 


20. (39^=427.) !5Dj?n nvh'h fofinM 
Ber ha- Khcibith dern- YatTiat mm Stamme Amilah 


Einen Eigennamen fiikren Jin, Boraid 249 und Mkdtdbih 
691 an. Zu vergleicken sind die sab. n. propria etc* 

^ Ipigrapbisobe Denkmaler aas AmbieB. Bette .74 und 87.^ 

^ Tergleiche Bpigmpbiscbe BeukmSler, Saite 16, Hote i. 
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21 . (Eut. 400/ 1 =425/6) noisn p p 

Dieses von ^ Umm dem Solme dcs Halhnat. 

Zn [1 vergleiche sab. p aram. H etc. Von der Wnrzel DDK kom- 
men im Arabiscken die Eigennamen ™ Hebraiscken 

das n. L DDK yor. Zn nDpn ist arabisch ^ nnd 

zn vergleicben.^ 

22. (Eut. 406 ==417.) n^D Dm inn 

Dar DDK in rfom Wadid aus BalJp, 

Das Wort inn kommt mebr als dreissig, das Wort djik etwa zwdlf 
Mai in den Inschriften in ahnlicliem Znsammenliange vor. Eine 
passende Deutnng babe icb bis jetzt nicbt gefunden. Ein n. L 
XjgL kennt Hmnddni 54, 6 nnd 188, 19. 


23 . (Eut. 402 = 424.) Dni^D bnn p tok ^^n 

Dieses von 'Ad ad^ Sohn des RdVilat des Bclkil von Sirm, 

Diese Inscbrift ist eine der grossten der Samminng. Die Abthei- 
Inng der Worte ist nnsicber nnd nnr yermntbnngsweise yersncbt 
worden. Das erste Wort ist gleicb Anf den Bigen- 

namen np folgt der Beiname 1^2^; den Namen n^‘'Ki 5 n kann icb 
sonst nicbt belegen. kann moglicberweis© Nisbe sein, der 

“ vom Stamme Bakil,” in gleicber Weise konnte ancb ^D]in “ ¥om 
Stamme XU’x ” inn vom Stamm in ” bedenten. Fi'eilich miisste 
man '»bDn etc. mit Adjectivendnng erwarten^ aber es scheint daneben 
eine andere Bildung bestanden zn haben, die im Arabiscben nocb in 
und aIA erbalten ist,^ 

Znm nomen loci Dnv vergleiche den Ortsnamen bei BeJcrt 
602. 

^ Yergi. ahnliche Inschriften bei Euting, Sinaitische Inschriften, S. 51. 

^ Ich bin jetzt noch mehr gfeneigt, alle Epitheta mit n als nomina gentilieia 
anznsehen nnd vergleiche in Bezng anf das fehlende j in den lihjanischea 
Inschriften i nnd 21 (Epigraphisohe Denkmaler, S. 58), 
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24 . (Eut. 403 = 423-) Dni^nD mv 2 ip *»nijn 

Der *»ni 5 Soilin'] des Adat aus JSillif deni TimyaghutK 

Melir als vierzig Inschriften beginnen mit dem Worte ^^i 3 n oder 
Ob es eine Stammesangeliorigkeifc oder eine Wlirde bezeicb" 
net, kann ich nickt entscheiden. Die Trennurig der Worte in 
dieser Insckrift ist nickt sicker. Flir n ist wokl p zu lesen. Zum 

Ortsnamen Cin^n (mit Mimation ?) ist vielleickt {Behri 282, 

etc.) zn vergleicken. Sicker sind Lesung und Deutung von 


= Der Eigenname findet sick nock Eut. 433 und 663. 


25. (Eut. 586 .) rrn) p fn^b ddip 
Ahs^ dem Badith Sohn des Wadtdah 


Der Name DDnp (niit Mimation ?) ist gleick arak. 


sckeint auck in But. 590 (okne Mimation). Ueber fill ist sckon 
oben No. 1 5 die Eede gewesen. rtll) ist entweder = nini (vergleicke 
Eut. 548) mit Absckwiickung des n in n oder es ist ... n ill zu 
lesen, wobei n wie in der folgenden Insckrift der Anfang des 
feklenden Epitketon ist. 


26 . (Eut. 590.) ]znn 1111 D15; p mi 
Badith Sohn des Abs wid Wadid wm Stamme 
Wegen DljJ und fill vergleicke die vorangekende Insckrift. Zu 
3»T kann der arabisclie Ortsnamen terangezogen werden. 


27. (Eut. 604 .) nrinDn nijjj 'nJja 

■fiS J» 

sckeint weiblicker Eigennamen und nfinjin ?) Epitke- 

ton zu sein. 

28 . (Eat. 651.) milD ini 
Durch den in ZaFil am Badidat, 

Zu in vergleicke oben No. 22 Von der Eadix iir kat das Arabi- 
scke die n. propria (lln. Dor, 126) und {MnltaMh 210). 


Einen Ortsnamen aJItMJ! P^* filkrfe 

* ^ 

an, die Lesung ist dort jedock zweifelhaft# 
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29. (Eut. 722.) n-iann prin^ 

Von Thu ban am dem Stamms Bekr 


Im Arabischen bedentet 
weiblicber Eigennamen ist 
maan vergleiche oben No. i ; 


“grosse Scblange, Dracba 
er mir sonst nicbfc bekannt.;j ] 
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IX 


SOME ANCIENT MANU8CEIPTS OP THE 
ARABIC NEW TESTAMENT. 


Mes. lewis. 

During a literary expedition wiiich I made, in company with mv 
sister, Mrs. James Y. Gibson, to Mount Sinai, we discovered and 
photographed, in the Convent of St. Catherine, an ancient Codex of 
the Four Gospels m Arabic, and also an imperfect one containin-r 
some of the Epistles of St. Paul. We spent a month in the monas! 
tery, receiving great attention and kindness from the monks who 
were influenced in our favour, partly by the excellent introdukons 
we brought with us, partly by their friendship for our friend Mr 
Rendel Harris, who, when he heard we were going to Sinai, insisted 
on teaching us photography, and partly by the fact that we were able 
to make our wishes known to them in their native Greek. This is to 
us a singular illustration of the line of argument adopted by some 
of the would-be defenders of “Compulsory Greek” during a recent 
memorable struggle in the Cambridge Senate-House, who maintained 
that the great advantage to be derived from the study of this queen 
of Western languages is its utter uselessness. 

The MSS. now in the Convent Library are written chiefly in Greek 
Arabic, Syriac, and Iberian. The Greek MSS. are chiefly, I think in 
the Show pbrary, 'i.e., the one commonly seen by visitors. They have 
been catalogued by Gardhausen, but a more exhaustive catalogue 
than his is in the possession of the monks, drawn up by one of them- 
sekes “-Modern Greek, and which they cannot see any reason for 
fluting. The Syriac MSS. have been examined by Mr. Eendel 
Ha,rris, for it was amongst them that he discovered the Apology of 

Whilst examining the Arabic MSS., we inquired of Galaktion the 
courteous and not unlearned Hbrarian, which of the Hew Testament 
Codices he considered the veiy oldest He produced from the Show 
Library a manuscript of the Four Gospels, photographs of which I 
have the honour of showing yon this morning 


A 



Matthew XVIII, 3{. 



’ I# ..V" 1 f-g. J 


IV1.6. (PROBABLY X CENT,) OF THE FoUR GOSPELS, 

ENT o,f^^^(^therine, Mount Sinai, 
a PiiDtograpJi -by M^.s Lewis ) 


VfnMurtBreoka^lJay&Son Ph: 


r Corinthians XII. 20. 
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This MS. is numbered 75. It is on parchment. The size of its 
pages is 8} inches by 6|, and there are 26 lines on a page. The book 
contains 220 leaves, on 97 of which the Four Gospels are written. 
The remainder are occupied with a religious dissertation, which did 
not strike us as being of any particular value. One page in the 
Gospel portion is spoilt and not written on. We found no indication 
of a date in any part of the volume. 

The Codex of Epistles I found myself whilst examining the Syriac 
and Arabic books in a small room at the foot of a dark staircase. It 
is part of a hook numbered 155, which consists of 94 leaves. On the 
first 39 is written the Wisdom of Jesus, Son of Sirach. The remain- 
ing 49 contain the Epistles of St. Paul to the Romans, Corinthians, 
and Galatians, with a portion of the Epistle to the Ephesians. It is 
on fine vellum, 7! by 5I inches. The column contains 21 lines, and 
the writing is on the line. Tiiere is no date, as the cover, wdth the 
first page, and probably many of the pages at the end, are wanting. 

We have compared both Codices with all the ancient versions to 
which we have had access, that is, with those of which Guidi gives 
extracts, and with the translations published by Lagarcle, Gildemeister, 
and Walton. These include extracts from the Vatican Codex, Ho. 13, 
and from that of the Miiseo Borgiano, K. II. 31, both supposed to 
be of the eighth century. Also from another Codex in the Museo 
Borgiano, numbered Iv. II. 6. 

We have thus ascertained that the version of these Sinai Codices 
differs considerably, not in meaning, but in expression, from all of 
these Codices, and that it yields to none of them in faithfulness to 
the original text, and indeed is sometimes distinctly superior, except 
in a very few instances, which we shall endeavour to point out We 
observe first the name given to the Virgin Mary in the first chapter 
of St Matthew’s Gospel. In the words, And Joseph her husband,” 
the word husband, cvnXs^ shows a curious mistake in spelling. This 
opens the door to speculation as to whether it indicates haste on the 
part of a man who knew better, or points to our Codex having been 
copied from an older version by an ignorant scribe. Professor Robert- 
son Smith suggests that it points to a Babylonian origin. 

We have chosen for conij>ari3on with Walton’s version the Sermon 
on the Mount, the Lord’s Prayer, the first four verses of Luke xvii., 
and some passages in the first and third chapters of Si John’s Gospel. 
We next turn to the Codex of the Epistles, and choose as test passages 
the first six verses of Romans viil, also the five concluding verses of 
2 Corinthians v. In both of these Walton’s version translates the 
words “ in Christ ” by in the faith of Christ” The Sinai Codex has 
simply “in Christ” 


The strength of a language and the excellence of an author’s style 
may sometimes be tested by the number of words which are required 
to embody his ideas ; so here it may be worthy of remark that the 
passage we have chosen from 2 Cor. v. contains in our English revised 
version 118 words, in the Greek text 92, in Walton’s version 82, and 
in the Sinai Codex 74. Walton also sometimes uses two words to 
express one word of the original, where our version uses only one. 

There remains the question as to w^hether these Codices contain a 
translation straight from the Greek or from the Syriac. They are, 
so far as we have examined, so faithful to the original as to make us 
suppose that they are from the Greek. The only one of the passages 
I have quoted which may throw some light on the subject is that 
from the seventeenth chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel, where the inter- 
polation by the hand of whom,” i.e., by means of whom) occurs in 
the first verse, and ^^if he take the hand,” in the fourth verse. It 
is interesting to observe that the first of these expressions occurs 
in the Syriac Peshito, and that the second does not. But I do not 
attach any importance to the expression '' by the hand of whom.” 
It is a better expression for the Greek than the word used in the 
Bible Society’s version. But I shall be glad to know if any other 
Semitic version exists in which an equivalent to '' if he take the 
hand,” wa a^ala el yad,'* occurs in the fourth verse. 

Another passage which may throw light on this subject is in the 
fifteenth chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel, where we are told that as 
the elder son drew nigh to the house, he heard music and dancing. 
Walton’s version gives these words. The Sinai Codex has, ‘‘ he heard 
the sound of sporting and of joy.” Why the word dancing ” is left 
out we can only conjecture. Possibly the idea of its taking place 
under the circumstances narrated in the parable did not commend 
itself to the Arab translator, as not being consonant to the habits of 
his country. To St. Luke, if he were a Greek, the idea might convey 
nothing incongruous, for we have ourselves seen the maidens of 
Orchomenos and of Arachova, on Mount Parnassus dance both in 
the house and on the green sward on festive occasions, as they have 
done from time immemorial, whilst the men of the village looked on, 
generally with the view of choosing their wives. Whether the cus- 
tom prevailed amongst Jewish girls in our Saviour’s time we know 
not. But it is certain that the word dances ” is not translated in 
the Peshito version. I shall be grateful for any farther light on this 
subject. 

I shall be grateful also if any lady or gentleman present will help 
me to a guess at the approximate date of these Codices, by observing 
the formation of their letters as shown in our photographs. See 
Plates 11 . and III. 
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TO A2s EDITION OP 


THE DIVAJS^ OF HASSAJST B. THABIT, 


H. liIRSCHFELD, Ph.E., 

Professor of h^cmitic LaiujUivjts at the Motiiefmre College^ Ramsgate, 

L The Divan of Hassan has been printed in three Oriental editions. 
The first is dated Tunis, 1281 H. (1864-65); the second is but a 
lithographed copy, produced under the auspices of the Punjab Uni- 
versity ; the third is dated Bombay, 1281 H. The first two editions 
accord with each other entirely, not only with regard to the test, 
but agree also in page and line. The Punjab edition is, however, 
inaccurately written, and has some indistinctly scrawled marginal 
notes, which neither exist in the other editions nor coincide with 
the scholia in the MSS. of the Divan. All three editions are 
prefaced by a biographical sketch, chiefly based on the articles in the 
4th and 14th vols. of the Kitab al Aghani, the article in the 4th vol. 
of the Ta'rikh Dimasq by Ibn 'Asakir, and the scholia of the Divan. 

The poems in these editions are classified according- to the alpha- 
bet of the rhymes, and often arranged in such a manner that the 
poems belonging to one style are grouped together. This system 
is, however, not maintained throughout, as, the long Qassidah 
Hassan is said to have recited on the occasion of the embassy of 
the B. Tamim is printed together with the account of this incident 
(ed. Tunis, p. 1 10), wdiilst other poems traditionally connected with 
it are reproduced in their right places (ibid., p. 91). The scholia 
between the verses found in the MSS. are omitted, but the super- 
scriptions and small introductory notes are often given^ The account 
of the J)ai/ of Swneil^Uy which is alluded to twice in the Divan, with 
the poems attached to it, is to be found in an appendix (ibid., 
p. 106)5 which further contains the above*-inenlSoned account of the 
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meeting witk the deputies of the B. Tamim. Next follow a few 
verses addressed by IJassan to A 1 Harith b. "Amir, of the B. Nawfal, 
who was killed at Badr (part of a poem reproduced p. i and 
various other pieces. Among these are the satirical verses directed 
against some chiefs of the Qoreis who had behaved treacherously to 
two Medinians who had come to Mecca in order to swear allegiance 
to the Prophet (ibid., p. 127). The text of the poems is, however, 
neither complete nor correct enough to answer all the requirements 
of a critical edition. 

The JRmodhat aVAclah by Iskandar Agha (Beirut, 1858), p. 120™ 
128, contains an article on Hassan, with some of his poems. But 
it is of little importance. 

To give a bibliographical account of poems attributed to Hassan, 
reproduced in printed works on Tradition, History, Geography, and 
Adab, &c., as well as of those translated in any European language, 
would here be out of place. But in my forthcoming edition these 
particulars will be found with each poem. 

2. The Divan of Hassan, as it was handed down to us, is in 
the revision of Assukkari, according to the lectures of Moh. b, 
Habib. The libraries of Berlin, London, Paris, and St. Petersburg 
possess each a MS. copy. It would be superfluous to enter here 
into a lengthy description of these MSS., which are already spoken 
of in the catalogues of the libraries mentioned. I will, therefore, 
make but a few remarks concerning them. The division into three 
parts varies. In P., Part i. extends as far as N. 46 (Pt. and B. 26, 
L. 24), whilst in B., Part ii. begins with N. 24 (P. 45); L. has no 
division at all. Part iii. begins in P. with N. 106 (Pt. 130, E. 134), 
in B. with N. 106 (P. 137, Pt. 103). From this ^ve- can see that 
also the number of the Qassidahs differs in the various MSS. B. 
has two poems (Ns. 34 and 153) not to he found in the others ; on 
the other hand, the number of the poems is the smallest in B., because 
it embraces only those dictated and explained by Moh. b. Habib in 
his lectures ; otherwise B., L., and Pt. agree on the whole. As to 
the arrangement of the Qassidahs, at the first glance P. appears to 
differ considerably from the other codices. The reason is, however, 
only accidental, as in this codex the sheets had become disarranged, 
and were bound in disorder ; or, which seems more probable, this 
happened to its original MS. For some poems are divided, and the 
separate parts stand in different places, whilst portions of others are 
written twice. Some poems appear double in all codices except B., 
which is a very young, and not very careful, copy of a good old 
archtype. Thus P. 19 rightly forms the end of P. 50, Pt. 21 = 
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187(2 vy.),l'’t. 28 (5 rv.)= 186 (2 vv.),P. 76 + 84 ==Pt- 81, Ft. 91 
^gYV.)= 2,15 (S vy.), P. 91 forms the first verse of P. 125 =Pt. 92, 
Pfc. 41 (6 vv.) = 198 (ii VT.), P. 220 is joined to Pt. 21 1. For 
the rest, see the taTble of concordance below. 

I have to mention some other MSS. which contain parts of the 
Divan. The Jamhara (Brit. Mus. Add. 19,409, fol. 96™, Ood. Berol. 
Spr., 1 2 1 S, £01.42’“) offers the Qassidah against Qeis b. A 1 Ilatim. In 
another MS. of the Brit. Mus. (Add. 7596, fol. 29), called Jami' 
albilagha (XiLOl and containing a number of various poems, 

is reproduced a long poem (sixty-three verses) of meditative character 
which the author attributes to Ilassan. It is, however, not to be 
found in the Divan, and other reasons also make it very doubtful 
whether Ilassan is the author. Another work (Brit. Mus. Add. 
9656, fol. 37™) of the same character contains some verses of a poem 
with as little right attributed to Hassan. 

Ood. Berol, Wetzst., i. 29 (fol. 189’'°), has three verses not to 
be found in tbe Divan, but translated into German bj Ablwardt 
{Oeher Poesie iinJ Poetilc dev Amher, p. 15). They are followed by 
N. 14 of tbe Divan. Tbe Qassidab, B. 34 (31 vv.). is also to be 
found in Cod. Berol., Peterm., 630, fob 67^''" (30 vv.). 

Tbe work on Moslim traditioHj "Uyunalatbar (Brit. Mus. Add. 
9585), also gives many poems partly absent from tbe Divan. Ibn 
'Asfikir, in his article on Hassan, adds to some of bis reproductions 
scholia which entirely differ from those in the MSS. of the Divan. 

The Qassidahs, Pfc. ii, 119, 138, and 200, are missing in ed. 
Tunis (and the two other eds.). 

It is a well-known fact that in the Divans of poets often 
verses of different poems, but of the same metre and rhyme, were 
embodied by the collectors in one composition, and handed down as 
siicb. This seems to be the case with the very first poem in our 
Divan, which, according to the superscription, Hassan is said to have 
recited on the day of the conquest of Mecca. This poem contains 
the verses addressed to Abu, Sofyan b. A 1 Tlarith, with which Hassan 
conciliated the Prophet. If they in reality refer to this incident, 
they must be much older than the first part of the poem. I believe 
that this second part, beginning with y. 22, formed originally an 
independent poem, as it is not only in its character different to the 

first part, but also commences with introductory words 

often used in polemic poems. ■ - '' . ; ' 

Another instance is given in the poems, Pt 46—41, the former 
bewailing the death of A 1 Harith b. 'Amir, the latter that of Hobeib. 
Both noems are repeated in Pt. 198 as in reversed order. 
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Tlie number of the Islamic poems, which seems to be about double 
that of the pre-Islamic ones, cannot be established with accuracy. 
It is, however, probable that the large majority of the satires directed 
against persons and tribes hostile to Mohammed’s cause are Islamic 
though often they contain no allusion to Moslim matters. 

Fi’om preceding observations it may be inferred that many poems 
have been handed down in the name of Hassan which cannot 
claim authenticity. Goldziher has already remarked {Mohanmcdan. 
Btudien, i. p. 93) that he represents the glorification of the Ansar 
with respect to their descendance from powerful South Arabian 
ancestors. Also many poems in honour of Mohammed and the 
Islam are open to susioicion as to their genuineness. 


CoNOOEnANCE 01? THE FTuMBERS OF THE PoEHS IN THE VARIOUS MSS. 
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CONOOEDANCE OF THE YuMBEES OP THE POBMS — (continued). 


Berlin, ' 

London, 

j Paris. 

St. Petersburg, 

Cod. Spr. 1121 . ; 

Add. 19,539. 

! SiippL 1432. 

Mus. As. 18. 

missing : 

107 

1 

i 136^ 

missing 

106-113 i 

loS-i 15 

! 137-144 

103-110 

114-119 

116-121 

i 85-90 

111-116 

120-127 

122-129 

92-99 

I 17-124 

128 ■ 

130 

1 100 

missing 

129-141 ; 

131-143 

1 IOI-II3 

125-137 

142 

144 

; 114 

missing 

missing 

145 

1 IIS 

138 

143-144 

146-147 

116-117 

.139-140 

145-152 

148-155 

1 148-155 

141-148 

153 i 

mi.ssing 

missing 

missing 

154-188 : 

156-190 

i 156-190 

149-183 

190-191 

191-192 

; 191-192 

184-185 

28 ' 

i93( = 2S) 

; 193-48 

186 = 28 

21 i 

i 94 ( = 2 i) 

: 194-42 

i87==2i 

192-198 

195-201 

^ 195-201 1 

188-194 

1 missing ■ 

202 

■ ! ■ 202^ ■ 1 

195 

199-200 1 

203-204 

203-204 ; 

196-197 

1 ( 4 S) I 

205 ( = 43 ) 

; 2 O 5 { = 30 “) i 

i 98 ( = 4 i) 

; missing , 

206-208 

■ 206-208 ■ 1 

199-20 

i 

209 

: i .209 ■ 1 

missing 


2IO-2I9 

2(0-219 ■ 

202-2 1 1 

•«l * 

. . '220 .. 

: 220 ; 

joined to 21 1 


■ 221" ' ■ ■ 

; 221 1 

212 

■AJ' ■ ' , 

22 2 

. ^2-2 2 ■ ■ ■ ■ j 

missing 

JJ 

223-224 

f- 223—224' ■ ’ 

213-14 

( 95 ) 
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SALIH B. ‘ABD-AL-KTOD&S UND DAS 
ZINDlpHUM WAHREIfD DEE EEGIEEraa DBS 
CHALIFEN AL-MAHDl. 


VON 

IGNAZ GOLDZIHEE. 


I. 

Mit dem Emporkommen der 'abbdsidisehen Dynastie tritt im offent- 
le ieu Leben dea Islam em neues Element in den Vorderorund 
welches unter den unmittelbaren Vorgan-ern soviel Wie vollig un- 
bekannt war : die Verfolgmig der Keizer. 

Audi dieUmejjaden haben den der „Sunaa^’ sieh Widereetzenden 
hart zngesetzt. Jedoch die Verfolgung der Dissenter gait Ss® 
zunaehst als gefahrlichen Staatsfeinden. ChariCnten und Aihten 
werden von den Vertretern der herrschenden Maeht nicht etwa 

iter a‘u 1 

™er Ablehnnng des giiltigen Chalifates. Wean irgend ein 
Ischer Prophet zam Tode verurtheilt wurde, so gait die Strafe dem 
Betruger und Volksbethorer. dem Gaukler, nicht dem Pdnd des 
von den Theologen dehiiirten Dogmas. Es gab Ja nodi keine feste 

hXlJlnirWem 

&st zur ‘abbasidisehen Zeit entwickeln sich Verhaltnisse welehe 
zu Ketzerverfo gungen fuhrten. Preilich wediselt die Norm fiir die 

^ ^ ® gait, ist unter Al-Mutawakkil die 

unerlassliche Bedmgung des oHhodoccen Behenntnuses. 

Jedoch diese formellen Wandlungeu andern das Wesen des herr- 
sehendenGeistes nicht: die jeweilig als ketzerisch verponte Lehre 
wird mit inqmsitonschen Mittein verfolgt. Was zu einl- bestLm- 
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ten Zeit als Ortliodoxie deeretirt wurde, schickt sich. unverziiglich 
an, die gesterii zu verketzern. Bis zum TL JM. 

(1. H. entwickelteii die Hanbaliten — die sich trotz der Vermittlmigs- 
dogmatik des As'^aii im Besitze des alleinseligmacliendeii traditio- 
nelien Dogmas wahuten — ^gegen jede rationalistische Eegung eiaeii 
waiirliaften Terrorismus^ ; hereits gegen Ende des YII. Jalirhuaderts 
wird der bedeutendste Anbanger dieser Eiebtung, Taki al-dm ihn 
Tejmijch als Ketzer vor die Inquisition gesehleppt iind eingekerkert. 
Was er lehrte^ gait aber nocli anderthalb Jahrhiinderte vorher als 
reclitglaubige muliammedani>sche Lelire.^ 

Bbe man jecloeli an die Yerfblgung der kleineren dogmatischeii 
Minutien scliritt, bethlitigte sick der intolerante Sinn der ^abbasidi- 
schen Eegierungsnulnner in der Ausmerznng von Irrlehren in 
I grosserem Stil. Bekanntlieh riehtete sick die erste Eeligionsver- 
folgung gegen jeiie Leute^ weleke in die Hiille des siegreicheii Islam 
; altpersische Eeligionsideeu mit mehr oder weniger Gesekieklichkeit 
: zu verbergen wiissten, zuweilen cliese Bemantelung gar nicht fiir 

: notkwendig erackteteo, sondern den Dualismus iind andere persiscke 

! oder manichaisclie Leliren und mit denselben verbundene TJebungen 
dem Dogma and Braucli des Islam ofien entgegensetzten. Solcke 
■ Lente naiinte man Zindike^ eine Benennung, die eine einheitlieke 
Definition kaiim vertriigt^ an welcker vielmehr die versckiedenen 
Sekickten von Abtrtinnigen einen Antheil haben. 

Da sind dem Islam einverleibte altpersische Gesckleehter, welehe 
im Sinne der Sukibijja an deiAWiederbelebung persiseher Religions- 
ideen and Ueberliefenuigeii ein nationales Inter esse haben und von 
diesem Gesichtspunkte gegen den arahi^^chm Chax*akter des mukam- 
medaniscken Systems reagireii.*'* Da sind aiidererseits Freigeider, 
weleke gegen das starre Dogma des Islam uberkaupt opponiren, die 
positive Ileligicni versehmaheii and sich zur Ausschliesslichkeit des 
Moralgesetzes bekeniien. Unter letzteren entwiekelt sich anch ein 
dem Islam fremder monehischer Asketismus, dessen Spiiren wohl 

1 Z.DM.Q. xli., p. 62. 

^ Das Material zur Kenntniss dieser fiir das VerstUndniss der theologisciien Yerbait- 
nisse im Mam uacii der Zeit Al-(iazaH*s sehr bedeutsamen Bewegung ist aus folgenden 
Quellen zii scbopfen: Ibn Hagar al-^Askalaai, Al-dv^rar alAcdmina (Hschr. der Kais. 
Hofbibliothek in Wien, Mixfc. Nr. 245 i., fol 765— 87&); Mubammed b. 'Abdalldb, 
Al-radcl al-wufir *ald wan za^amcLi etc. (Hschr, der Kdn. Bibliothek in Berlin, Wetz- 
stein i., Mr. 157) ; Nu^man Cbejx' al-din ibn al-Alftsi, Gold a>U*ajn^nfi mnhdkamat 
aUAImadejn (BQlak 1298, 4% 362 SS,)} DdwUd Bfendi al-MajciSbendi al-Cbalidi : 
Sulk a,l4ehivdn min, alil al-fmdn (Bombay 1300, vgl. Catalogue plriodique, Brill 
Nr. 694). 

^ Diese Seifce des Ziiuliktbumes bat besonders Alfred v. Kr&mer (Cniturgescbichtl, 
Streifziige, 36 ff.) ans Licbt gestellt. 
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auf buddhistische Einflusse zuriiekzufiibren sind.* Diese uad nocb 
andere Erseheiiiungsformen der dem positiveii Islam sick abbehreaden 
Tendenzea hat maa voa muhammedanisehem Gesiehtspuakte uater 
dea allgemeinea, weiten Begrifp des Zindtk vereiaigt. 

Beieits A1 -Mansur beginat lait der Verfolgung der Zindike 
Uater anderen, die er zum Tode verurtheilte, wird eia gewisser M- 
Baklt besondei-s erwabnt, der diesen Namen daher fiihrte, weil er 
den Menseheo mit dem Gras verglieh, welches einmal abp-emaht 
spurlos versehwindet.^ Man sieht auch hieraus, wie wenig bestimmt 
der Begriff des Zindik ist. Allerdings ist es nicht wahrseheinlich 
dass Al-Bakli diesen Namen wegen seines in nnserer Quelle mit- 
getheilten Ausspruches erhalten babe. Es ist nieht ausgesehlossen 
dass dieser Zmdik sich in Bezug auf die Natur der Pflanzen und 
Gra^i- zu jenen manichaisehen Ansehauungen bekannte, welche in 
der Polemik der Kirehenvater_ (Theodoret, Epiphanius, Augustinus) 
gegen den Manichaismus als eine seiner eharabteristisehesten Lehren 
hervortntt.= Es konnte sein, dass Al-Bakh diesen Beinamen ahn- 

liehen Ansehauungen verdankte. 

Al-Mahdi/strebte die V 

Zmdikthums m systematischer M'^eise an und fiihrte dieselbe mit 
unbeugsamer Strenge und Oonsequeuz durch. In seinem politisehen 
Testament an semen Sohn nnd Naehfolger tragt er ihm die Fort- 
luhrung dieses Verfolgungskampfes als oberstes politisches Interesse 
auf. „Emchte gegen sie (die Zindike) die Galgen, und entblosse 
gegen sie das Schwert, so wirst du dieh Alldh nahern, denn dein 
Ahnherr, Al- 'Abbas, ist mir im Tranme ersehienen und hat mieh 
mit zwei Sehwertern umgiirtet und mir befohlen die Anhanger des 
Duahsmus auszurotten.- ^ M'ie aus der diesen Worten vorheirehen- 
denScln derung der Lehren und der Lebensfiihrung der Zindike 
ersichtlieh ist, ist hmr vorwiegend die in nationaler Riehtuno- 
1161 vortiGt6nu6 rGiigiosB I^Gactioii goiHGint. 

Die Unterdruekung soleher Bestrebungen moehte nicht zum 
genngsten Pheile eine Gewissensfrage fur den Fursten aus dem Ge- 
sc leeht der ‘Abbdsiden sein. Hatten sie ja— und dessen waren sie 
mch wohl bewusst-durch die politische Begiinstigung der persisehen 
Elemente gegenuber dem arabisehen das ofFene Hervortreten der 
persisehen Reaction auch auf religidsem Gehiete erst moglich ge- 

O Q 

^ Mosen, Zapiski vi. (1892), 386—340. 

1 LSI ^ lS, 


' Tgl. die Stellen in Otto F. Lachmam 
Augustinus iii., 10, p. 400. 

AU Talar f iil, 588. 


Noteii zu den Confessiones des heil. 
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maclii wollen sie durcli religiose Intoleranz nnd Verfolgung 

das aucii ihre Herrscliaft gefahrdende Wiederaufleben des durcli deu 
Islam verdrangteii Persertliums moglichst verhindern. 

Was Al-Malidi seinem Sobne als Regierungsmaxime so eindring- 
lich einschari'te; bat er selbst wabrend der ganzen Zeit seiner eigenen 
Regierung iiiemals aus deu Augen verloren. 

Er saiimt nicbt lange naeli seinem Regieriingsantritt eine Menge 
Zindike aiisforscben zii lassen nnd sie nach vorangebendem erfolg- 
losem Bekebrongsversiiclie (L'JlLmI) dern Tode zu weilien. Die sicb 
weigern ein G-estandniss abzulegen, weiss er durch die Anwendung 
von Geisselbieben dazii zu zwingeii ; so wird uns wenigstens in 
Bezug auf einen Dicbter erzabit, den der Chalife wegen ausge- 
lasseiier Weiiigedichte des Zindikthums bezicbtigtd Die Eeu- 
muthigen liess er imgestraft ibrer Wege geben f es scbeint ihm in 
der That nur nm die Vernichtung der Haresie zu than gewesen zu 
sein. Die Thatsaehe, dass Al-^Mabdi an den in Untersuehung ge- 
zogenen Zindiken zunaehst die istitaba versucbt und vom Erfolg 
derselben das weitere Scbicksal der Bescliuldigten abbangig macht, 
bietet uns wieder ein Beispiel eiiierseits fur die spatere Entstebung 
mancber fanatischer Harten in der juristischen Codification des 
religiosen Branebes, andererseits fiir die baufig^ erorterte Ersebeinung 
dass das Eikb-Gesetz sieh mit der wii'klicben Praxis des Lebens 
nicbt deckt Das Fildi-Gesetz scbliesst namlicli die Zulassung der 
istitdki gerade bei Zindiken unbedingt ausd 

Wie weit sieh das Gebiet erstreckte, auf welcbem sieh die gebeimen 
Anhanger des Zindikthums berumtrieben, ist daraus ersicbtlich, dass 
der Chalife wabrend seiner Eeise in Syrien (163) in der Umgebung 
von Aleppo luif Zindike fabnden konnte. Ein eigener Beamter, 
'Abd al-GcMar, wiirde init der Ausforschung derselben beauftragt. 
Dieser erfiillte seine Mission mit grossem Erfolge. Der Chalife liess 
die eingefangenen Zindike todten und ans Kreuz sehlagen ; die zu 
Stande gebraebten zindikiscben Biicber zerschnitt er eigenbandig 
■mit^MessernA'.. 

Wie sebr es dern Mahdi urn die system atisehe TJeberwacbung, 

* Aydnf xiv., 61, % : sJaU 

^ Taib. iii., 517. 

^ In mehreren Abtandlungen von Bmnck nnd in meinem Anfsatz 

medanisches Uecht in Theorie und WirUichJceit (Zeitschr* flir vergleichende Lecbts- 
wissenschaft viii. 406 ff.) , ; ' i U ■''' ■ '■ !''''• 

AUDamtri (s.v, 336: J#' 3? !!((> v . *v « ■ 

SjdJjll vgl. Al'.Sa^rint, Ka$f ti, 213 ij 

^ Vj’ - r '''..Y'''''"' 

^ Tab. ill 499. ' ^ Yv < ■■ ' ’ Y: 
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Ausforscliuiig Tind Verniehtung* dieser Feincle der mnliaramedani- 
sclien Religion zu than war, beweist melir als die einzehien zu 
unserer Kenntniss gelangten Falle von Verfolgimg nnd Bestrafung 
die Thatsaclie^ dass der Chalife die Ausfiihriing dieser seiner vor- 
nehmlichen Eegentensorge formlicli organisirie mid zi\ eiiier festen 
Institution innerhalb seiner Regieiaing erhob. Er — iiicht erst Plaiuii 
al-rasid^ — creirte ein eigenes neiies Amt^ das des G-rossingnisllors 
zm Ueberwaebnng luid Ausforscliiing der Zindike : iSdjJ] 

Oder erste dem dies Amt iibertragen wurde, 

seheint eben jener ^xihcl al-Gabhdr gewesen zii sein/ der die Zindik- 
Verfolgung in Syrien mit so bedeiitendem Erfolge betrieben liatte. 
Ihm foigt ^Omar al-Kalwddi;^ nacli dessen Tode wurde Muliammed 
1). ''isCt Ilmndcmejlii zu seinem Naclifolger errianiit.^ 

Es ist mis eine Mittheilung dariiber ziigaiiglicli, wie eifrig diese 
Inquisitoren die ilinen zukommendeii Denuiieiationen beliandelten ; 
denn es ist ziemlich selbstverstandlich/ dass die Anwesenlieit eines 
solchen Amtes, die weitgebendeste Ketzerrieeherei im Gefolge hatte. 
Der Dicliter Abu-l-^Atdhija, der mis noeli im Laufe gegenwartiger 
Erorterungeii begegnen wird, wohnte in der ISTaclibarscliaft einer 
Frau, welche die nachtlicheii Aiidaehteii, die der in seinen alteren 
Jahren der Askese zugewendete Dichter in. seiner einsameii Zelle zu 
verrichten pflegte, aufmerksam beobaelitete. Die unwissende Frau 
konnte sicli dies fromme Gelieimniss niebt anders erklaren, als dass 
Abu4-^Atabija den Mond aiibete. Dies kam. zu den Ohren des 
Inquisitors Hamdawejhi, der es sicli niebt verdriessen Hess, sein 
Nachtquartier in der Wobnung jener Frau zu nelimen, und von 
diesem Posten aus die nacbtliclie Bescbaftigung des anriicbigeii 
Dicbters einer scharfen Beobaebtung zu unterziebeii. Der in 
liturgiseben Dingen besser bewanclerte Hamclawejhi konnte aber 
nicbts anderes gewabreii, als dass Abu-l-E'ltMiija naeb Volleiidiiiig 
der gesetzlicb obligaten Naclifcandaclit, noeb private Gebete (Kiiiiufc) 
verricbtete und bernach rubig sein Naebtlager aufsucbte. Er war 
so gereclit, den Dichter niebt weiter zu belielligeii.® 


^ Wie bei Kremer, QuUmgescTi* Streifsiilgcp 40. 

2 Also niebt ,jcbef des ZendiJ:s (Ismailiens)” wie dies Diigat {Hist des philosoflies 
et des theologiens musulmans^ p, 76) aiifgefasst hat. 

3 Agdnt iii. 73 , 3, SiUjll j*\ 

4 Tab. iii. 519 ult. 522, 1. /A 

^ Agdnt iii., 129, 6. 

® Ibid, iii., 142, nnten* 
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wir nils aiif den Standpunkt des ^Omar al-Kalwadi oder des Hamda- 
wejhi stelleii wollten, SMih^s Spriiclie bewegen sieli im Kreise 
allgemeiner Moral und Lebensweisheit. In denselben fasst er die 
Resultate der wahrend eines langen Lebens — in Nn 18 nennt er 
sich einen Siebzigjalirigeii — fortgesetzten Beobaehtung der Menseheii 
nnd ihrer Verbal tnisse ziisammen. Er that dies in einer Reihe von 
didaktischen Sprueben, Jljul wie solche in der arabischen Literatur 
seit alter Zeit gangbar warend Die literarische Kritik maeht ilim 
den Vorwiirfj dass er in der Pflege dieser Literaturgattung zu ein- 
seitig war.^ Al-Marziibaiu (st. 384) bezeiebnet ibn als 

d. li. einen Dicbter, dessen Verse die znm Gegenstaude baben.^ 

Was den Inbalfc der Amtal des Sitlih anbetrifft, so bewegt er sich 
mit seinen Spriicben, wenn wir etwa von einigeu pessimistisehen 
Grnndsatzen abseben,^ im Kreise Jener Lebensanscbauung, welche 
ancb die altere arabiscbe Sprucliweisbeit (hikma) ziim Ausdruck 
bringt. Am hanfigsten lebrt er die Pflicbt^ die anvertrauten Ge- 
beimnisse zu wabren nnd sicb vor deren Preisgebung zu biiten (19^ 
26, 34), und die Massigung nnd Behutsamkeit in Rede nnd Antwort; 
man moge lieber sehweigen, nnd selbst wenn man in seinem Reehte 
ist, niebt antworten, anf die Gefahr bin fur einfaltig gehalten zu 
werden (7, 9, 28, 29, 30 : 4, 36, 41, 48, 47).® Er riibrnt die wahre, 
warnt vor falscber Preundscliaft® (3, 1 6, 45, 48). Besser ein ver- 
niinftiger Peind als ein thorichter Freund (30 : 2). Als Klngheits- 
regel ernpfiehlt er, den Peind diircli freundliehes Entgegenkommen 
zu entwaffnen (24).'^ Er bemerkt es tadelnd, dass man sicb haufig 
Pernstehender annimmt nnd die Naebsten vernachUissigt (5, vgl. 


^ Z. B. Zuhejr 16: 60—59, das didaktische Gedicbl des ^Ahdch h. al-TaJJh, Miifadd. 
jN'r. 19, des Ednt h. al-Hilizza, Mejd. I. 324; des h. fd-Salrn'm aUTakafi^ 

Hamdsa 529 ; Al-Kutdmt war JbuVl Tebr. Ham. 170, 17 a. a. m. Tgl. uber diese 
Literatur meiue Muhammed. Studien ii. 204 — 206. 

2 Ibn Idsiiik, Al-‘TJmda ft mahdsin (ed. Tunis) : jdLll j sMj 

UU Sjvkiil Siiili ^ cr**^*^ 

® Bel Al-Kuiubt i., 191, in der Ausgabe uiirichtig : ^**5^ 

4 'W’eltflucbb, in dem bei Sarh magdnt al~adah i., 255, citirten Spriiclj : 

Wir sind aus der Welt ansgezogen, wir geboren niebt zu ihren Leuten ; 

Wir geboren weder zn den in ihr Verstorbenen, nocb zu den Lebentien ; 
Wenn in einer Angelegenheifc der Kerkermeiater za uns komiiifc, 

So stannen wir nnd sagen : dieser kommt aus der Welt. 

Dieser Sprucli ist im Kerker gedichtet worden. VgL Nr. 21 : 3, Gleichgiiltigkeit 
gegen die Angelegenheiten der Welt. 

® Aucb Zejnahijfa y. 41 — 48. 

® Ygi; iUd. y. 37 ff. , 


7 Ibid,f y. 49. 
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jedoclil). Br empfieUt Billigkeit gegen Mitmenschen im Sinne 
der alten Regel : ^^Was du nieht willst, dass man dir time, das time 
eineni Anderen aucli niclit^^ (17, 35).^ Sehr eingehend bescluiftigt 
er sich mit den gesellschaftlielien GegensMzen, welche die ungleiche 
Tertheilniig der Gliicksgiiter (30 : 8) naeli sich zieht* j^Wiirden die 
Grliicksgiiter nach Massgabe der Verstandesgaben vertheilt werden, 
so rniissteii die meisten Mensehen Settler seiti (30 : 10),” Er bekennt 
sicli zur Anschaunng, dass das Leben ohne Einfluss und aussere 
Stellung werthlos „dass ein Zahnstocher niitzlieher ist, als ein 
soiclies Leben“ (25). Einem Leben in Armiith sei der Tod gleieh- 
geachtet (2). „Naeli dem Glauben giebt es kein grosseres Gut als 
den Reichthum, und nach dem Unglauben niehts Sehlechteres als 
die Armuth“ (18). Dem Verhangnisse kaim man nicht aus dem 
Wege gehen (11, 82) ; mehr als von ernstem Strebeii hange das 
Gelingen vom ^ ab (39 : 9, 37). Ebenso wie er die Verganglieh- 
keit des irdisehen Gliickes betont (12) und vor iibermassiger Freude 
warnt, da die Frohlichkeit oft mit dem Untergang des Eroblichen 
endet (14), unterlasst er es aiieh nicht, den Unglueklichen auf den 
giinstigen Umsehwung seiner Lage zii vertrdsten (15). Er verhohnt 
die Zuversichtlichkeit der Thoren (23 : 6. 7), und hat die Uebei- 
zeugung, dass die XJngerechtigkeit nicht daiierndes Gut gewabrt, 
dass der TJnreehtleidende, der seinem Peinde verzeiht, nicht zu 
Schanden wird (44). Man moge sich vor Selbsterniedrigung hiiten 
(49). Sehr eindringlich wird die Dankbarkeit fiir empfangene 
Wohlthaten empfohlen ; wer den Mensehen nicht dankbar ist, ist 
es aueh Allah gegenuber nicht (4, 22). Haufig weist er auch auf 
die Macht angeeigneter und anerzogener Charaktereigenschaften 
bin. Ebenso wenig wie der edle Menseh, kann aiicli der Niedrige 
seinen Oharakter andern. Das Wasser des salzigen Meeres kann 
nimmermehr trinkbar gemacht werden (39). Man miisse daher die 
Yerbesserung des Mensehen hi seiner Jugend anstreben, so lange 
sein Oharakter schmiegsam und bildungsfahig ist — er gebraucht 
gerne das Gleichniss vom diirren und saftigen Holz — da die durch 
Gewohnheit festgewurzelten Eigen schaften und Neigungen im Alter 
nicht mehr aiisgetrieben werden konnen (6, 23 ; 10. 18, 31). 

^ Sehr oft in MaMUSpruchen, z, B, das oft citirte, U jXLi 

(Nr. 12 der AThaHn)^ vgl. Usd al-gdhci/ i., 70, 18 ; iii., 275, penult, Ib^n^ Kutejhaj 
Ma*^rif 203, 13. Bei Ah-u^h^Atdfdjcb wird dies Oebot ansdriicklicb ohne IJnterschied 
auf ulle Mensehen ausgedehnt, tsL*;?. ^ Biwd'n 186 unfeen, 187, 4. 

Vgl. Al-Tifmi^ ii, 60, 6 ; ^ eU&tJ 4 . 3 ? U u-kB 4^1?, - . ‘ ' 

® *Aidh, 270, 5 ; rgl, v. 20, 

Aber aach aus dem Taurdt wird der Spruch citirt 5 
346, i. Vgl. Muliammed. Btudim ii., 384, Anm; , ■ 
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Axieli liber ■Wissenselmft tincl Aas Stiiditim 
Salili ibii ^Abcl al-KiicHus in den imb eriiult»*in*n (b'dielitea Er 
wamt ¥or Oberfiaeblicdikeit in cter ForAduuu‘ i I 2* him! er- 
malmt wiederbolt, in zweifelbafteii Fiilkfiij von Kuiidi jrn Beleliruiig 
ehiziilioleii {27 : 2., ol), Dms or ii!ibeini(tr Kiiurii'n^niiifr iler 
Unwissenden Wklerspriieli erliobt i;3?; nnd v^r Yei- 

daclitigung warixt (-10)^ ist violloieht ein Y idorlmll ^run-r iier.silii* 
lichen ■ Erfalmingen mit frommon Seliiiiiilu rn uml ilnguiatiKheii 
Ketzerriecliern. 

Mit seiner Wei tan^eliaiiiuig steht er in se!»r'4lrii^ Cjr^'ensatz gigeti 
die iieiTsehende Eiehtiing der dit* lun iiiuLri^ht. Er 

macht derselben den Torwnrf^ dass >io \vi<‘ uul der Weide 
kgerncles Ilindviehj das sieh nielit uiii die Verifiiiiti kiiiniriert 
Sprielit man ilir von Fiselien und Gemnse so ist man mb; geislreielier 
Mensch ; redet man ihr von den Kapiteln ski' ‘Wt^.-vnsdadB so 
kommt man in den Riif der Langweiligbmil (‘kJ). b Find 

jene^ welebe Itigeii wenn sie spreehen, nnd niiterm*s 4 *uiigen sirii! jene, 
welelie wahrliaft sind wenn sie sprecheii (3tj : I 

Wir konnen nadi alledem behanpten, dass tier I ir**;iiniiitubi‘ry!ck 
liber die nns bekannt gowordenen Dokninonto dor Citsiinuiiig cles 
Salih b. ^Abd aWKiuldfis wohl seine Bezeiehiiiiiig ais 

(beiAl-DahabS) — ^^K jU nennen ihii anfltfro— als motlviii ersdieiiien 
]asst,aber durchans keinon Anhaltspimkt dafiir bitdc'bi dass or Zinclik 
Oder gar Dualist/^ gewesen sei* Vicdmelir bikeiiiit or sich 

als eorrecter Muhammedaner zu ^*-^1 Allwissen- 

heit and Allgegenwart ihm liber alh?ii Zxveiiel erliiibtii ist {8)* 
Aueh im XJebrigen geliterclen iskmisehoii lieligioiisbi*grilIeii nkdit 
ans dem Wege ; vgl* Di'n iind Knfr (18), AiiibrsloIiUiig 
25 : 2, nur figiirlieh angewendet)*” * * 

IIL 

Unter den versehiedenartigen Eleraenten, welebe der idlgemeine 
Begriff des Zindik in sieh vereinigt, haben wir oben aiieli jene Ijeiite 
erwahnt, welche ganz obne Rlieksieht anf den pcwitiven Isliim, seine 
Dogmen tind Gesetze, der anf Weisheit iincl ailgoiiKfine Moral ge* 

^ AhU^l-Ma/iasin i*, 420 ixlti, 

^ Seine UusoMd an deia liim jsar Laafc gelegteu Uaglauben Itet iliii die laoli- 

sidifagere Naohwelt^ in einem Tramagesioht bezottgen ; ^ J> 

^ ui^U. Eb.^ ^ jU, Jitj J^a.. Al-Kutubt i., 1»2. 
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griliicleten ilas Wort redeo nni dieselbe wolil aueli 

dareli ilir ^"erhalteii %"er^^egenwart!gen. Aiiek Mensclien 

tlieser Art kouiiiit-ii in den A>rfk<iht des Ziiidilvtiums, so wie es 
B. clc‘iB Zi'itgi-tiossou iks Sdlih, clem asketiscben Dicliter 

c?rgiit!4‘* Obwold die GeJielite desselbeii geimg 
pnsiiiv iii!i’iiaininrilaii!«e1ies ?IBiterial entbalten^ ilberwiegfc deiiiioch 
(lieanf uHuTHifi'ne Sitiliebkcii und Entsagang geriebtete Tendenz ^ 
iiml diV‘ Li'uti* e;.di!p!i mis s^dncei asketisoheii Gedieliteii cieii Eindmek 
!‘!i IuiIm'!!, da-N dar Diehler wold vied Tode redet, aber 
rnji 'Paradirs iind Ifnlle, von Auferstelmng unJ Weltgcricht.^ 
oiw M*iii iit IP*jrut (lh8U) lierausgegebeiier DiwAii 
tlrreii ; cicnii aul* Seliritt uriJ Tritt drlingeii sieli iiss daria 
.•n in driioii derllitditer diese eschatologisceheii Momeiite 
dsMitli'I tfir iLd;i;lisr!H? Bekhmng verwendet.® Ob aber uaii 
(lie gegeii AJiud-Alt ahija luitdi liicser Eiehtimg erliobenen Anklageii 
Ixgriliidid. v;ureu taler iikdit, uns genilgt luer die Keniitniss der 
Tliat^arlii', driKs jeiiif I'lesdiuldigung geeignefc war^ als Beweiss fur 
die ziiidiki.^ibe Uesiimmig des Dkditers zu clienenA Aueb Hiirfui 
al-ni*!(! wid lirbr'r die alien Liebeb'gedielile vou ibm buren — zu den 
iilteivu Liiderii dos spriterii Asketen batten Siloger und Sarigerinneii 
Melodien ermipimiri trad sie wiirden bei inimteren Gclagen gesungen^ 

^ — als iliesi* Ztilai^OiHlielile, ilenen er sieb urplotzlieb gewidmet. Die 
ioi Islam lierrsalafiiilni thoologisdien liiebtungen moeiiten sieb mit 
diifSini^ aiit'ulla^oriie.iat* Aland gegruudeten Belehrungen niclii identifi- 
dreii; den a das ndigiiise Leben im Sinne der berrscfbenden Tbeologie 
konnte der dogma.! iselieii und gesetzlichen Siibtilitaien nicht ent- 
nitben iiiid erldiekte keiiie kleine Gefabr in der von clieson feinen 
SpitzJiiidigkeiteii Kieb vtillig lasldsendeu Morallehre und dem allge- 
raeiiieii Dteljlii zii Widebeni steli Abli4-‘Atabija bekaiiiitcx Ifur aus 
dieseiii Gesicditspiirilde liiidet die sonderbare Tlmtsaebe ihre Erkllr- 
ung, duss ib»r Chalife ileu Diebter bloss dtswegeu in den Kerker wirft^ 


emphni;: 
nieinnls 
Frail i el i 


^ Als ob tla^ Tlieiisa dt*i g»jiel«li0b»n hehem aiiigangen werdea sollfce, kli^gfe der 
Jiligeaieirte GriHid^jia (p. StK), 5 n ti.) j ^ o— J\ oX* 1% 

^ iil. 113 (rgL p. 126) ii«i Hao^Ar k ‘Ammdr, da aas Cliorislb 

niieli dent drii^ eiMgtrwwidm’ter froaiaier GotlesiManB s ^ 5 

to ^ 

® Mur folgcade Slellei'o weklie ikli iin«!5werv^rm©lire«ll«®ea : p. 21, 14 II p' ^ i 
m, 8 1 203, 4 1 251, M ; 25S, IS $ 25% 4 S; 2$$, I ; 26% S a. | 275, 4 j 281,^ * 

^ Bemerlseiuwertli ist das Orfclifil d« bd 04111:4%' 

eiL Wisteiif. 32; Afcjlf ujMik Ju 4*tol jiU 

® Vgl ix. 66 0l«a, 127, 4 ft* ■:■] 'ej'loi >■ ^ 

fOk lU ■ • n w 
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weil er sich niclit bewegen lasst, Liebesgediclite zu verfertigen, 
soiidera seine Muse ausschliesslich dem Ziilid widmen will. 

Es ist nicht aiisgescUossen, dass die asketisclie Lelire des Dichters 
auch an niclitmnhammedanisclie Elemente ankiiiipft. Icli denke 
hierbei an eine bemerkenswerthe Stelle in seinem Diwan/ an welclier 
man wohl nicht ohne Bemerkung voriibergeheii kann : 

w ^ 0 ^ iti ^ ^ ^ 

UitA-! cJl j 

Wer ist der ^jKonig im Bettlergeioand^^^ hochgeehvt unter den 
Mensehen, den der Dichter als ^^edeUten alter Mensclienf^ ruhmt, und 
als lioclistes Mnsterbild hinstellt? Es erseheint wohl sonderbar, 
aber man ist nicbtsdestoweniger versuclit, zu denken, dass der 
Dichter dabei Buddha und seinen Lebenslauf im Sinne hat. 

Audi Salih b. ^Abd al-ICuddus scheint aus dinlidien Griinden in 
die Liste der Zindike gerathen zu sein. Von wirklicliem Zdid 
horen wir zwar in den uns bekannten Gedichten des Sdlih soviel wie 
niehts ; aber wir empfangen den Eindruck, dass aucli ihn die 
Dogmen und Gesetze des positiven Islam wenig kummern^ und dass 
seine Lehre auf die Porderung einer Lebensfiihrung im Sinne der 
Weisheit und Moral hinauslauft. 

Die buntesten ausseren Einfliisse batten zu jener Zeit von ver- 
sehiedenen Angriffspunfcten aus feindlicbe Gegensatze gegen die 
kirchlicbe Orthodoxie hervorgebracht. Wie durch innere Wahl- 
verwandtsehaft an einander gewiesen^ finden sich die Yertreter des 
oppositionellen Geistes^ obwohl sie nicht in derselben Richtung 
wandeln, zu einem Kreise zusammen. Die ihnen gemeinsame 
Negation^ ihr Widerspruch gegen den positiven Islam^ ist das 
einigende Element. So treffen wir auch BkWli in Gesellsehaft von 
Bassllr b. Burd^ *^Amr b. ^Dbejd, W^sil b. *^Ata^ and einem nicht mit 
Namen bezeiclineten Anhanger der Sumanijja.^ In einem andern 
Berichte erseheint er als Mitglied einer aus noch bunteren Elementeu 
zusammengesetzten Gesellsehaft, welcher auch Juden (der Sohn des 
Eds g^luthS) und Christen angehoren.^ 

Dieser innige Yerkehr, die geistige Beriihrung mit Bekennern ver- 
schiedener Eeligionen^- Parteien und Sekten macht es denn auch 
begreiflich, dass man in diesen Ki'eisen zur Aneignung fremder 

^ ^ 10. ■ a Agdnim.,2%. 

> : . ® Ah^’*lrMahd^n i, 4lS50. 
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n en leieht Gelegeiilieit fand uud denselben sieh zngauglieli zeigte. 
Rs ist nielit auCTallend, wenn wir z. B. bei SAlih. b. ‘Abd-al-I^uddus 
M ■ 1) findeu, der anzweifelhaft an Mattb. vii. 7 erinnert ; 

dass 46:1 irgend wiilcliem Zusammenhange mit Mattb. v. 29 
sSt be'zweifeln wir wegen der Parallelen, die wir in der Anmerbung 
zur Stelle aus altarabiseben Diebtern beibringen konnten. Hingegen 
ist 2:3 • 4. dieser Bezielumg bemerkenswertb. Da beruft sicb 

der'^Kcbter auf ein altes Weisbeitsbuch, aus dem er die Spruebe 
entlebnt babe.i '^Vir miissen es jedocb Beleseneren uberlassen, die 
Quellen derselben nacbzuweisen. 


Ta dea fob«enden Blilttern geben wir eine Sammlung von didakti- 
schen SpracLn des Salih b. ‘Abd-al-Kuddds. Der gr6sste_ Tbeil 
dPtselbeu ist der Tlamdai tfe BiiUuri (Bht.) entnommen (Leidener 
Hscbr Warner,Nr. 889,Catulogus2. Aufl. I, 3S5) ; Ergiinzungen 
boten die AmdU des Aid AJl al-Mli (Hscbr. der Pariser Bibl. nation. 
Suppl. ar. nr.1935), llm BakU^s Al-‘umdafi mahmin al-h‘r (soweit 
mir im Druek zuganglicb nacb ed. Tunis 1865, erne Stejle nacb der 
Handscbrift der Leipziger rniversaUtsbibliotbek, D.O. iSr. o2h),JJa- 
mMs Eajdkal-hajirdn (Bdiak 1284), Sibab al-d'm 
al-miujdlis (Bulak 1284), Al-Kutubi’s Vawdl aUvafajdt (Bulak 1^99). 
In der poetiscbcn Oiirestoinutbie 

vom Aleppoer Maroniteii IlJAti Furwf BdAl al-Kasruwdm (Jerusalem, 
Druekerei der Praneiskaner, 1866} sind mehrere Proben aus Ge- 
dicbten des Salih zerstreut ; leider ist die Quelle nielit angegebeu, 
aus welcher Basil seine Ausziige gesclkipft hat. Unter denselben 
beandet sieli (S. 17—20} fine didaktisebe iCa.side von CO Verszeilen 
mit der Atigabe : 

^'Jt CI 5 

jAa! *3^ (iji ^ 

Wir begniigen uns mit einem Hinweis auf dies gedebnte 
dessen Verl'asser man mit grosser Walu-scheiulicbkeit den Ibn Abd 
al-Kudd£m anuebmen kaun; die l^aaida Zejnabijja bietet, vyie aus 
einigen Anmerkungeu zu unseren gegenwartigen Mittheilun^n 
ersichtlicb ist, maucbe Parallele zu dem aus anderen Spraehen e« 

‘ DieEinHeidungerinuertaa HudrJJ 66s W. , -.w amne 

» Dieae Beaennrag bat die ^ajide, well der Dicbter io der BuilMtong dber ae. 

, ton eineir Zejimb kkfl* ' ’’ ' 
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kannten Ideengang des Salili. Diese ffaside isfc auch in dpr 
treiaiehen Bejrilter Ohrestomathie Magani al-aclab fIV sVfloi 
mit emem Texte, der emige Varianteii bietet, ahgedruekt. Wb 
vermissen allerduigs emige Zeilen: vv. 2, 3, 20 (Tadel der Arm ii.\ 

46-^9 to to W.ibt .til s 

den bekannten Pnncipien der Editionen der Imprimerie eaJbnl ^ 

Gommentarbande I, 255, gelieferten biographiscben NrH. ? 
lallenea ffl.f v„. de,,. WieiJiS totS'X 

sehen baben. Unsere Unmmer 30 ist MaoEni iii fin l 

enthaltoi d.mm „„llte i„t 


von denselbeu sind auch bei Al-Kutubi 
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c:; 


m ^ *1 > 

d« aill J«AC ^U. J-aft!l 


1. {Bht. 831.) 


^JlS5 %j^ 0'S>-!y (_S* ci ^ 


2. (ii»t‘tZ. 311.)^ 


0«i /w.*^ .?0^ W 

^l^S! 0:J^ ^ ^ * 


ikj 


il J^l? ib * U-jwLf kI^ i-^J! 

3. {i5. 258.) 

t^iU Clic KlkhXa * ^ »>jl 

■ <5 X ■ ' '35''"' ' Sf 15'-^ o-^ . ''IS 

liT* 5®!5 US^' <-r^^ 

1 MS. sUl. 

3 Die beiden Zeilen konisea dem Saii'^ kaam ziigeschrieben werden 5 er bafe dieseiben 
wobl HOT ciMfty, nicbt selbsfci mrfmst* In der CMzdnat al-adahf iv. 187} 8 v, n% twd 
LA» ii. S96, s.¥. oj^ gebbren ssie zn eiaem OedicM des voriskmiseben Dicbters ^AM 
A ah'Rcb^ld, Dass man die Terse bei gegebener Gelegenbeife geme oitiri bat, isfc aueb 
axis dem "CJrostande ©rslcbfclicli, dtss Al-Bnlufeuri den ersfeeren als Oitat 

in sell! eigenes GedIcM eingeiocbteii bat (ChitsAh, 188, '8)5 derselfee Ters wird ^ 
anob ans dem Diw&n des *AII angefiibrt (Zeifcsbir. fBr die Kande dee Morgenl» ii* 188)» 
Vgl. anch Utdh. 40, 12 C 

a MS. * CMz. yisw. ® M. ^ CSiias. #Uyll j BA. 
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^ Kaudlesart ; im Text steht 3, womit jedocb eine grammatiscii unbedenklicbe 
Construction niclit leicbt lierzustellen ist 5 ?)* 

® Der erste Vers ist ans BW 50 wo das letzte Wort . 

^ Der aweite Vers xafc in 8ci‘dfa GuUstdn, Kap. yii. Qiilc^je Z) anonym 

angefuhrt (ed. Gladwin, Load, 1809, p. 182 5 Stambul 1288, p. 187) ; ^yS-sJl <gUfcj. 

* „wenn auch das, was er vorbringen kdnnte, richtig 
® Die beiden Zeilea werden anonym angefdhrt bei AUKaU, foL 102a, 
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9. {Ohizm. adah iv. 285; v. 2. 4; Telr. Ham., 401, v. 3.') 

^ ^ » i3 ^ >0^ •& ^ c ^ ^ 


Jj» ■ ■ ■£ '^ f ^ ^ ,. _ - 4^ ' " 

(i)! "tj*'^ ^ 




o 




' : jf / *3' O/-^' --'O ' ■ ^ ^ ^ 

L...^ , .. 4)! 'L!lii«?«^C^ IssSjj ' * %\j^**^* ^'■■-^ ^4) . 

10. {I\m JRas?k, Hschr. fol. 2165.) 

■ ^ G / O 4^ G1S O ^ ' Zf O ^ ''C ^ ; 

4?^ cUafiSJT ^ \j>4<\ kZjJy^ li3^ 

11. iim. 331.) 




•O', iS^' 


. i!ij> ! jifc L^ii" ^ *• iikc j*.s>“ ^..ic , 3j^ 

12. {t5. 304.) 

V :# „ . # ... : ......■■ G^' ■..:..■■■ .^^ J.^-. ^ *3^ 

.... .|^44Sr j ^ uk^ky,' LmmiJ^y** .. ^2;.^.- 

13. Uk) 

■ ■ ✓». O-*' ■ ■ -^' ■' ■ ' ■<-'*> ■■ .:.,^ .' .. ■ ■:■ 'iSj**. ■"'■■ " 


14. (t5. 367.) 

. s . . . - .. .. . , 

LiJtei- * Ij5i> 4^ u-..^ 


15 ^ 




* Bei Al-KdU, fol. 73a. wird dies Gedieht in fttlgender Weise eingefahrt ! . j^l tUiJl 

.s'*; Ij! Jj‘-t/jy^'‘ ‘-e’^ uy^' ^ cH ISiSll Jfe 

spijjjii, « CM*|^!■0f|J ;;' 

« ?: 7 %-. yj^ 7 vaiT^^. » ’ip j^V. 

Vtfl* maine Baarbeitung des JMpfa: AnMsag. 

» Vgl. AhU-l-Atdhija 41, 8 j 45, 4. “ MS. y, » a|fe’ tU ^ ’)• 
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15. (ih, 324.) 

9 ■ 9 , .-'■fij.-' ^O^ vi'^ 9 ■ ' ^09 ■'■■ 'o^'' 

(\>-l^J! J^ls” '-isyij * ^_^iu.J 'J! c:^-«»**j’! ^ 

16. (ib. 93.) 

ta9 ^ ^Cr .^0.^0^ ^Ci ^ ^ ^9 ^ 

jJ! 4^*t> <3^2 Ue ^JjUs <3.::^ * L^JL^ jJb Ijt uJUfa 

i' ^ x* 3- ^ ^ j 

17. ('*.) 

O X" Ox* Ox- X-^- WI ..X o X' W X 

___,A!a..a' |j (.^'o _j-a) liM * ^_g^\ CJXo (j-’oJi ^ Sj 

^ *** ^ 

^ ^ U^]j Ui * <wii ^ 


o 9 0 9 


18. (Basil 74.f 

otS; ■.xGx'- 9 otJix' !#^i2 x* O.- 


Ox'x* 


, X'. ■ ■X' ■ ■■■ x- x' 

0 x* ■ ^x* 0 9 x<OX x'l^ ex' X*” , x* ^Ox* (tt x'&x'X’S^ ''Ox-^' 

jpA^Jl <3^30 ^1 *■ CJ^**^* <3>««^ ^il3 


19. (Bht. 329.) 

'. . o 9 90 ^ X -.0-3^ .OjtxGx srfsx' x- -ss*0,3!^ X 0X0)^ 

1x6 * IjUw.S>“ lj.^1 Wt l xvlicl !<3l ^ 

.;■ , O.x ;: B , Ox mX$ iS J ""S' .O'X'' "'"Ox v. "i^'.. 

x^"**^ l*^**^^ Jf*^l * <3Ci jAW.<45 

20. (^^. 336.) 

.," , "iSxX ■■ •[ ,0 "X*" C»x:ol5- ■ O- -X ■■ i>-:' W ■ ' x ■»■ ■' "«" i* ''"X'"'0'"'.l* 

t^ijo cxssrv-wsl liS| * j^jjiitj iijbU t.._J lii exjo 


1 Vgl. oben p. 8, nnd Abmed al Faini, Al-magdUs al-sanijja (Kairo, 1299)50: 

d«.ad U ijpj\ : 

2 VgL ein im Baud ahach^df (Auszug aus BaW aUahrdr) Wiener Hschr. N.F. 63, 
fol. 426 (der Brack xst mix jetzt? niebt zuganglicjb) im lifamen des s"46*i angefiihrtes 


Bedicht. 
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21. [KuhiMy I. 191.) 

/ O 


✓ f o 


Ut..'* ^ k2^Aw.i! 


■:,.^, -0. , / 

'J 


, pi 






22. i£ht. 162.) 

I ” - - -^ ^ is^fios 

U»U!t S ^ <d!! J *• <x!ujtS UJLi) 




23. {Tirdzy 204.)^ 

y y" ^ IS? < 


^j:: <*,L1Lo i!^ * ^ ^ 


G y' ■■■ O ^G...^ 


o w / 


Cl^^SSt) * CIn^lJKawjI It)] ^IXo^ Jit|4jajli 


X«.W4'..l3 


o:^ 




t, ^ G 


is*- 

l/ b1 


o 


^ oJS'. 


^5Uw * ^Lis>.lii k»w->»Sl^saJl <xJLJLJ1 5 

6 ^ '^1 I ft ^ 


‘ Dieser Satz wirtl ak Hadit angefuhrt 5 UsA al-ffdba I. 98, 10, u-lJl ^jJ31 i u-Ul/il 
0/iw. ad. 1 1. 43,9 ®. u.; vgl. lohtijar al-din al-Husejni, Asdt aUUibds (Stambnl,1298) 56. 

^ VV. 1, 2, Bht. 196 i 12, 13, 10, 11, ibid.— 6, 12, 13, 10, 11 Dam. 1. 36.-10, 11, 12, 
13, 6. 'l^cd 1. 277.-6, 12, 13, 10, 11 Al-DahaM, Mteto al-i‘tidll I. 411 (ia sebr cor- 

niptem Text). 

* Jir. u-,dj 4 -Wegen des Metrnms Tei8ndart ansp ^fe^Tactea. ' !■ 

® Dam. ‘I^d » Dieaer Vers bri Kutabi 1, 191, 23. , i 
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AujJ 




.UU 


Bht. 1>U 4 Tir. o^U 6 

Anonym angefiihrfc Xbn Bai^^ ed. Tunis 102, 17. 

‘Ikd, Wi. . * S‘ 

Vgl. Eud. 97 i 80, Eejnabijja, rv* 49, 60 : 

Ujils. dil#^ A!U » jjjjSsoJjy ajtfb 

‘ ^ f S(! 4 

CuJlU # U.«»U st/ Ujji j 
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' W!>-l ^6*.4 J*A(wU * ^ii— w . 1.4J 1 

28. (z7?. 336.) 

^ t» i* “C ■ O ^ ■■.■■■ ■ O 

oy ts yytjf ^ ■ % yy 0^0 

— WaaSIj i)Syti iJLAiUwJ ]^ks^\^ 

29. 0*&. 338.) 

f Sf <*$> S ^y w 

\J \J' J'^ 

£? Si ^ y oy 

L,5Ju? c3^ 




■**■ isl ^ JLAiuw 


30. {Bmnifiy I. 35.) 


Piiiy^ P 


' Kejs 1. al-HadiWdijja, A(f. xiii. 7, 2 : 

jjiV j^ ij^ * cJtS *^,r*U iSj^ W«.> ^ 

Kejs h. ChaUm (LA, i ci^ ^ j^U. U1 (Xbn 1221 

■Ult.'S AsAtSj ,'Ji'*iX« ■!, 

JJrV* JAqJ Vj 

2 So im Nomin. 3 57 ulfc. 5). 

^ Dem Abfi Bekr zugescliriebener Sprucb* M^d. 1. 14. — Ber gaua© Vers wird vom 
Grammatiker Al-Kis^*i (st. 183) angeftibrt (es ist aioht ersichtlicb, ob als Oitat eder . 
aL von ilim selbst verfasst) bei Ibn $X>*Anh&n aUaU^ ta>haMt al-udabd^ 

(Kairo, 1294) p. 90, vgl. ancb *Abdallab Fikri, l^azm 0,l4a^dU (Kairo, 1303) 3, l7, 

® Al.DabaM 1. c. 1— 4, 7, 8, 14, 15. Maglnt 13* . r.'^" ' " ' . 'J; 
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J^U- Ci«iju 

3 ^ ^ ^ ^ 0 / M O 

Jjiio! ^c. j JjAc ♦ UJ i Ci^iLk; ! j! .Li3l 

•' ^ s- 5 [• «i;j 

3)^ 1‘^t _^UJw * ^1 a1 i^J^] !o! J'jN-j! 

1 j y * -T. . 


J;" -» * &^J J-S^ (>r 

<s» -- •* w ■ ■ 

^ O^ ui fi ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Jrji 1^- d^ ^ (iJlSijt s 

■^'t" 'rj ^ ^ "« , „'” 

y^ cjU^ * J^Ui ^2Uu 1!| (^UJi u 

/>»o ^ Q ^ 

dM tr» r«^ (i;y„ Ww * ^Uit^. 

4 I*'"''' --cxci c 

er cwiJt * ^U! ] 

$ <i ^ 9 S-^^p ^ ^ , . ^ 

0^3 A-j-U li.a> JIj ila 

5 ^ ^ p ' 

J/>M * UI_j J^Uj! 1^,^ 

^ 1 rT 1 , n ^ o-' ^ 0 ^ ^ ^ 

j^. ^ ^ii X2:; 

^ ^il ^ 

'/■^- y« a ^.iii y^_ ui ;^_ji| J, 


31 . (BH. 840 .) 


€*9 

¥j ' '^,. 


' - lit 


B.S. 


^ D* 

,#:;,j4fa^;:;m;:''.l#^^':;:yj^ 

.ijifej. 


Dam.erHart: 
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33. [Kamil, 227, Ibn Eastk, ed. Tunis, 168, 15.) 

t)* * _5'^j ^ ^ l)^ 


33. (Tr/w, 176.) 






is 

O.^ 


iJ^^J i*"^"":'!*^*^ ^ LwiA/^kwji L^Z^JSs^^ cJ'^ 

jf ^ ^ S >y X Oi^- O ^ ij’Si 

34. a?/?L 112.) 

9 0^ 9^c,9 M ww 9 yiP- 

^2liu ^9 ysrJl (^ L)‘:^^=^ * 

' G ✓ 09 ti 9 9 ^ 


35. (f6. 93.) 


S'O:^, 




36. (tk 332.) 


9 oti'^ 


G. ■.. O.^. O' 'O.^'O--' ssa* o9 .-^S < 

^i3w'3 C iM)i m ‘>‘l^ iil ^/ l^*^**'*^ mJlr'^C -ttitfliff ^ j**0 

37. (#. 232.) 

. , ' . . '9-iti^^9 IS ■ / w..' ■■ tS.^' '. '. •. 
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® In der Earn, Bht, 98, wo obiger Spruch nichfc vorkommt, sind einige Terse von 
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THE SYSTEM OF ARABIC SOUNDS 


AS BASED UPON 

SIBAWEIH AND IBN YAISH. 

BY 

K YOLLERS, D.Ph. 


Forty years ago, in a letter directed from London to the German 
Oriental Society, Wallin remarked that the tones and vowels of 
the Bedouin speech are very different from the Egyptian- Arabic 
dialect. The German Society published this letter, and its editor, 
Prof. Fleischer, inserted a foot-note requesting the meritorious 
traveller to give a comparative sketch of these two idioms. Wallin 
was willing to comply with Prof. Fleischer’s desire, and undertook 
his work; but two years later (1852) he died, before he could add 
the finishing touches to his paper. Kellgren, his friend and suc- 
cessor at the University of Helsingfors, arranged these papers, 
written partly in Swedish, partly in German, translated the 
Swedish text, and sent them to the German Oriental Society, by 
whom they were printed, after having been retouched by Prof. 
Fleischer. I have mentioned these details, because they serve to 
explain some incongruities and contradictions occurring in the 
present which deals with the Arabic phonetics and is based 

essentially upon the well-known orthoepical text called al-Gazariya. 

I think the high importance of these posthumous papers of Wallin 
is owing to the three facts, that the author [a) was very well 
acquainted with the classical Arabic language, (h) that he was 
thoroughly familiar with modern Arabic, both the Hadhari and the 
Bedouin speech, (c) that he utilized modern phonetics based upon 

* Zeitschnft der Deutscliea Morgenl. GreseBschaft, Yol. iv. p. 393, note 3. 

* ITeber die Laute des Arabischen und ibre Be 2 eicbnung, in the Zeltsckrift 
ix. pp. 1-69, and xii. 599-665. 
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physiological observations. On the other hand^, I cannot help 
pointing out here some defects of his paper, as considered in 
the light of modem linguistics and phonetics. I believe I can 
trace the influence of some philosophical theories, predominant 
at that time mostly in Germany, when the author derives one 
sound from another, J from or t from or when 

he supposes three siciges of aspiration, viz., and ^ ; 01 

three degrees of sibilation, viz., and Some 

sounds, produced by purely oral resonance, are described by him as 
nasals, e,g. ^ and fe. Briicke and Lepsius have not failed to 
protest against these assertions. I do not quote these defects for the 
purpose of throwing discredit upon this highly meritorious scholar, 
but only to caution young students who may avail themselves of his 
papers. In order rightly to appreciate Wallin, we must recall the 
low state of phonetics forty years ago. Wallin relied chiefly on 
the physiology of Job. von Muller, a man whose merits it is un- 
necessary to point out. But you know that it was only his pupil, 
Ernst Briicke (subsequently Ritter von Brueke),^^^ who elaborated and 
refined phonetics to such a degree that he has been recognised — at 
least for Germany — as the founder of this new branch of science, in- 
termediate between physiology and linguistics. At the same time, 
ingenious scholars in England and America (Alex. Ellis, Alex. 
Melville Bell, and Henry Sweet) advanced this new science by 
various means and for various purposes, and Prof. Ed. Sievers, 
furnished with the solid methods and appliances of Aryan and 
Teutonic philology, rendered great services to all German-reading 
students by combining and summarizing the results of the English, 
American and Teutonic schools in a lucid manual. Moreover, Arabic 
studies have been not less advanced. We have now— not to mention 
other facts— complete editions of Sibaweih^^^ (who died about 180 
A.H,), of the manual of Zamakhshary^®^ (467-538 a.h,), and of its 
commentator Ibn Yaish (553-643 a.h.) that is to say, we can 
examine the beginnings and the full developments of the Arabic 

^ Zeitscbrift, ix. 58. 

2 Ib. xH. 624;.25. 

® He died Jan. 7, 1892, at Vienna. 

^ Le livi’e de Sibaweih, texte arabe, public par H. Rerenboiirg, t. I., 1881, t. ii., 
1885-89, Paris ; in 8°. , ; , . , 

® Al-Mufassal [written about 513-515] auctore Zamablario, cd J. .P« Brocb, ed 2 ^^ 
Christianiae, 1879 ; in 8°. 

® Ibn Ja^Is Comnsentar zu ZainacbSaris Mufa§§ai berau^egeben von G* Jabn. Bd 
I 1882, Bd. ii. 1886, Leipzig ; in 4®. 
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grammatical researehes, I think that these circumstances suffi- 
ciently justify a new attempt to sketch the system of Arabic 
sounds according to the native authors. When I examined the 
statements of the above philologists and weighed them by what I 
knew of modern Arabic sounds and modern phonetics^ I was surprised 
to see that in many cases our European grammars were far from 
agreeing with the native opinions as to the value of sounds in the 
classical Arabic language. So I proceeded firstly for my private use 
to give a clear sketch of the native phonetic systems, and their 
varioxis ways of classification^ and to elucidate the values of some 
sounds, by strictly combining the native statements with the postu- 
lations of modern phonetics. It was only in Europe^^^ that I could 
confront my results with the important researches of Czermak/'^^ 
Eriicke^^^ and Lepsius/"*! who have all greatly elucidated these ques- 
tions, In some details I coincided wdth Lepsius, but I do not 
deem it superfluous to repeat them here, because our best modern 
grammars and dictionaries do not betray the slightest aquaintance 
with his paper. 

Our Arabic scholars have not paid enough attention to the fact, 
that two clearly distinguished systems of classifying the sounds by the 
places of utterance have been handed down to us by the native philo- 
logists. The first system (short, and not based upon fine observations) 
is unanimously attributed to the author of the Kitab al-Eyn, z.e. al- 
Khalil al-Earahkli (who died about 170 a. h.), the well-known inventor 
of Arabic prosody, Sibaweih, his pupil, does not mention it. From 
the place which Zamakhshary (§ 734) andIhnTaish (ii. 1467) assign 
to it, I venture to conclude that it was superseded in their schools by 
the other more detailed system. The conciseness of this system ex- 
plains the fact that it has been mentioned in our best grammars 
(S. de Sacy, Bwald, and Wright). Fleischer^^^ spent the whole of his 
lexicographical learning in annotating the text of de Sacy. Khalil 
(or pseudo-Kh., according to the authenticity of the 
has eight groups of sounds, as classified by circles of utterance, viz. 
in advancing from the throat to the lips. 

^ I am much indebted to the Bibliotheque Kationale, iParis, and to the British 
Museuiiij London, for kindly admitting the foreign traveller to their precious collec- 
tions. 

2 Ber Kehlkopfspiegel (1860), pp. 63-61, liber die sogenannten Kehlkopdaute. 
(Reprinted from the Zeitschr. fiir die oesterreich. Gymnasien ix. (1858), pp. 64.1-547.) 

® Beitrage zur Lautlehre deif arabisohen Sprache, 1860 (from the Wiener Sitzungs- 
berichte phiiol. histoi*. Cl. xxxiv.). 

^ Ueber die arabischea Sprachkute (1861), from the Royal Academy of Berlin. 

® Kleinere Schriften I. p. 5*11. < . 
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faucial 


sounds^ i.e . \ 


uvula 


orifice. 


liard palate 
dental 


labial 




In examining tliis system^ we must notice some grave defects. 
The author does not know the nasalization ; his classification of 
J and is contrary to all we know of these sounds; his 
definition of ^ ^ is no definition at all_, these sounds 

being called orifice sounds, it seems, because the mouth is open in 
producing them, (this quality is not peculiar to these sounds only), 
he is mistaken in calling the sounds d ^ gingival, for they 
are interdental, as you will see further on. 

The Khedivial Library at Cairo has a modern copy (made in 

al-Medina) of the , a grammatical compilation 

of Abu Haiyan.^^^ This work claims no origmality, but it is useful 
by quoting in any question the different opinions of the native 
scholars; and we learn from it that, in the 6th century of the Plight, 
Shureih^*^^ was a zealous champion of KhaliFs system in Spain. But 
in the Eastern countries of Islam this system seems to have been 
early replaced by the other which, in its full details, is already 
found in the grammar of Sibaweih (ii. 452). Now let us place before 
us the following facts : — Sibaweih died about ten years or less 
after his master Khalil. If Khalil had known the second system 
he would have mentioned it. Nor are we told that Sibaweih was 
the inventor of it, not to mention that it seems impossible that so 
detailed, so elaborate, so refined a system could have been invented 

^ Bom in Spain 654 and died at Cairo about 745. Ibn Akil was his pupil. 
(Cf. the Cairo Arabic Catalogue, fc. iv., p. 21 j Wiistenfeld, IKe OescMchtschreiher der 
Araher, no, 409.) 

2 His foil name is Abu-l-IIasau Sbureili b. Mu^amujad ar^Ha*eiIlJ ‘C4i@d iu 539). He 
was Cadi at Seville, and a distinguished commentator of the Corfoi, Cadi Ty4d, the 
great theologian, was his pupil, > 
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by one scholar in a few years. All these facts lead us to assume a 
foreign origin ; but whence did it come ? The cardinal points of 
this system^ which forms in the native grammars'^^ the basis of the 
doctrine of the coalescence or incorporation of letters ( Ut)!!!) 
are: — ■ ' T ■ • '* 

(1) The distinction of classical sounds — as recognised in the 
Coran, and in old poetry — from unclassical ones. The classical 
sounds are either original or derived. 

(2) The distinction of voiced sounds from voiceless 

ones. 

(8) The distinction of close or tight sounds from 

loose ones. 

(4) Tlie stating of sixteen places of utterance ( 

(5) Tlie distinction of covered (jAk,) sounds from open 

ones. 

(6) The distinction of raised sounds from not 

raised ones. 

Less important are the following categories : 

(7) crackling or exploding sounds. 

(8) ^,-^1 „ whistling or hissing sounds. 

(9) itsHiiJ! liquid sounds. 

(10) „ smooth sounds, i.e., t , IbnYaish (it. 1460) 

says that the same sounds were called by Khalil . 

(11) t_jysn..o i-Jjs- i.e. 1. 

(12) „ i,e, r. 

(13) „ i.e. Alif. Ibn Taish (ii. 1467, 4) calls it 

' ringing sound.^ 

(14) ill , 

There were only two civilizations which had philological systems 

of real value, the Hellenic and the Indian. With respect to 
phonetics, the Greeks are much inferior to the Indians ; they knew 

* Sibaweih, § 565. Zamakhsbary, §§ 731-734. 
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Sm^evra, and acpava, i.e., sonants, lialf-sonants and non- 

Lants but they did not know either the category of voiced and 
voiceless, nor that of tight and loose sounds. The Indians did so, 
and when we combine these cireumstanees and consider the unlikeli- 
Lod of an indigenous origin of the Arabic system, we cannot help 
acknowledging that the Indian origin is probable, or at least possible. 

The age of Panini, the Sibaweih of the Indians, is not exactly 
known, but in any case his system was expounded and widely dis- 
seminated, when the Mussulman scholars began their work. More- 
over recent researches have shown that the Arabs, in the flourishing 
and liberal times of the first Abbasides, borrowed very much from India 
in astronomy, mathematics and medicine j why not in philology ? As 
to the second system, I confine myself to here referring to the striking 
agreement in the Indian and Arabic systems of classifying stops and 
spirants (vide infra) ; but the system of Khalil may also be derived 
from an Indian one. The number of circles of utterance is the same; 
the difference of denominations arises from the difference of sounds. - 

The distinction of classical sounds from unclassical ^ ones is very 
valuable, because it is the starting-point of all dialectic researches. 
The unclassical or dialectic sounds are often indispensable for finding 
out the true nature of the classical ones. Ibn Yaish enumerates twenty- 
nine classical original sounds, six classical, but derived, ones and 
ei<^ht unclassical, or forty-three sounds altogether. Sibaweih, al- 
though detailing the same sounds as Ibn Yaish, sums them up to 
forty-two ; I suppose that he has combined Hamza and Alif, or the 
unclassical varieties of ^ and tiJ. We learn from the above- 
quoted compilation of Abu Haiydn, that other grammarians added 
more dialectic sounds (perhaps from western idioms), and raised the 
number to forty-seven, nay to fifty sounds. Lumsden® records fifty- 

three letters (or better, ‘ sounds ’)• , , . ^ v.- 

The following table is based upon Ibn Yaish and eastern tradition. 

1 Cf. what ki. Merx says : “ Doctrlna deniqne orthoepica [Arabum] nullo modo graeeis 
fundamentis est superstruota.” (Historia artis gramm., p. X54.) 

2 It would be highly interesting to pursue the question whether s metnoal 

system was based upon an Indian one. Cf. Alberuni’s India, v. i. p. 138= Arahie text 

p. 66* 

3 Arabic Grammar, v. i. p. 37. 
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Classical (35), 


U:*rcLASsiCAi, (8), 


ORiaiNAi (29). 


1 Hamza 


5 (Ju I? or Toiceless th 


10 A ^ or Yoiced tli 


1 6 lateral z (jr) 

17 L rP (d) 

18 b 


dental n 


1 ^ guttural n, and 
II nasal vowel 
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As far as I kxiowjjiimsden is tlie only grammarian who incorporated 
this classification into his grammar (Calcutta, 1813) ; he carefully 
reo’istered the sayings of the native authorities, whom he unfor- 
tunately did not mention ; but at the beginning of our century he, 
of course, was unable to grasp the true sense of the phonetic processes 
intended by the Arabic scholars. 

As to the important category of and ^ even 8. de 

Sacy did not yet understand their real meaning in 1831/^^ for he 
calls the former, lettres proferees ouvertement f and the latter, 

lettres cachees, dont l^articnlation est rapide et peu sensible.*’’ 

Wallin^-^ correctly defined them as produced by intoned air, or 
Ly breathed air only. Modern phoneticians have agreed on the 
terms voiced and voiceless (in German ^stimmliaft’ and ‘stimmlos’), 
that is to say, the voiced sounds are accompanied by a musical tone 
produced by rhythmical vibrations of the vocal chords, the voice- 
less are without that musical tone. Among the twenty-nine original 
classical sounds, nineteen are called voiced and ten voiceless, viz.: — 

[a] Yoiced : 1 Alif, 

(b) Voiceless : % ^ ^ uLJ ^ ijo ^ 

In examining these two sets, it must strike us that the voiced set 
includes five sounds which are not voiced according to our ideas and in 
their common acceptation, viz., Hamza, Alif, h and Let us 
consider firstlv the three throat-sounds. If Hamza, according to the 
physiological statements of Ozermak and Briicke must be identified 
with the ^ check glottid ’ of Ellis (the ^ glottal catch ’ of Sweet, the 
^ fester Einsatz ’ of Sievers), it is surely voiceless. As for 
Wallin tried to justify it as a voiced sound, but according to my own 
experiences I cannot help asserting that ^ is voiceless ; and 
Alif is not a consonant at all — it has only a graphic, not a phonetic 
value. This seems to me the only possible explanation; we must bear 
in mind the veiy low state of physiology among the Arabs ; they were 
not able to define how these sounds were produced in the throat, they 
did not separate these sounds from the following vowel, and attributed 
the voice-element of the vowel to the consonant itself. It was not 

^ Grammaire Arabe, edition, i. p, 29. 

^ Zeitscbrift ix. 7 ; spirirende Lnft, mtomrte Xinffc, cjjj.*' * He spears to 

have learned the distinction from John Walker, the antbor of the weE-known critic 
pronouncing dictionary (1 ed. 1791). > . , ^ . / 

® I am glad to have coincided here with Socin and Frym, both of whom 
acquainted with modern Arabic sounds. (Of. Tranfcmann, die Sprachlante, T.4. p» s*) 
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before the invention of the laryngoscope and the splendid experi- 
ments of Czermak, that these sounds were physiologically elucidated. 
So we cannot help expunging the alif from this set, and transferring 
the 1 and the ^ to the voiceless set. 

It is quite another matter with the two sounds and 
genei’ally transliterated by f and k (or q), We know that naodern 
phonetists have classified the stops, not only by having voice or 
not, but also by the intensity, as Fortes (hard sounds) and Lenes 
(soft sounds). The Lenes are mostly voiced, viz. g, dy b, Y^inteler 
has proved that some German dialects in Switzerland have voiceless 
Lenes; but the Fortes are always voiceless, viz. fc, t, p. If these 
facts are applied to the sounds L and we are hound 
either to discard the classification of the native philologists — and 
that would be a very bold proceeding — or to acknowledge that these 
sounds must be transliterated by d (or d') and g", that is to say we 
must give to L the power generally attributed to ^ (v, infra) y 
and define j as a back-guttural g. Briicke denied the voice- 
element of these sounds, because he was misled by Anton Hassan, a 
clever Egyptian teacher, but not an Arabic scholar in the strict sense 
of that expression. Lepsius recognised the native classification, and 
transliterated L by d, but Jf by q. Ibn Khaldun (d. 808) 
devoted a long digression to the letter j; in his prolegomena.^^^ 
S. de Sacy was the first who printed that passage, in his Anthologie 
Grammaticale (1829), and he also translated it.^^^ Ibn Khaldun 
points out that : — 

(a) The settled populations use the same sound as the grammarians. 

(h) The Bedouins have another pronunciation, and their sound is 
primary and peculiar to Arab speech. Phonetically, he defines 
the two sounds as follows, that the sound as pronounced in the 
towns is a back-guttural one, while the Bedouin sound is articulated 
not far from This definition is not at all clear. Wallin^^^ 

and most Arabic philologists interpreted this to mean that the 
grammarians and the town populations pronounce 0 as hy 
while the Bedouins pronounce it as g. This opinion is supported 
by the statement of Maltzan,^^^ that in the Maghrib, the home of Ibn 
Khaldun, the townsmen pronounce 0 like a second power of k 
and the country d wellers like g^; but it can hardly be reconciled with 

^ In Arabic ed. by Quatrem^re (1858), VoL iii, 302-305 j in Frencli by MacGuckin de 
Siane (1863), Vol. iii. 338-34X. 

2 Pp, t V vr ; in French, pp. 413*416. 

^ Zeitschrift, xii. 604-5. 

Zeitsehriffc, xxiii. 660. 
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mj opinion that the J of the grammarians must be g^ Per- 
haps Ibn Khaldun^ who was primarily not a philologist but a historian, 
was mistaken when he identified the sound as pronounced in the towns 
with that of the grammarians. In any case we are led to suppose that 
from the oldest times the letter ^ had sometimes the power of 
a voiced, sometimes that of a voiceless sound. Moreover the 
modern Arabic dialeets^^^ exhibit complete parallel sets both of the 
original (a) and of the palatalized (&) sound, viz. : 

(1) Voiced: (a) g^; (b) dz, dz. 

(2) Voiceless: (a)k“k^; (&) ts, ts. 

thus confirming my assertion about the two-fold power of the one 
letter. The same fact is found in Semitic speech out of Arabic 
territory ; e.g^^ in the old Babylonian language p had sometimes the 
power of g“ or g^ ; on the contrary, the Hebrew p appears to have 
o-radually changed from Ic to ; it cannot be fortuitous, that in 

modern Palestine J is pronounced as k\ 

The second category of , and was not well under- 

stood either by S. de Sacy^^^ or by Wallin. But Lepsius rendered 
these terms better by fast C ') and loose lose ^), I prefer the 
terms tight C strafl: and loose (' locker because they point to the 
etymological meaning and to the modern terminology, the tight 
sounds corresponding to the stops, and the loose ones to the con- 
tinuants or spirants. ^ 

There are eight stops, viz. : — \ O ^ , and 

thirteen spirants, viz. *. — 

and an intermediate class, including eight sounds, viz i—(a) Alif and 
ih) the nasals n and (o) the liquids I and r, [d] the 

half- vowels ^ and In the same way the Indian consonants 
are classified as, spar^a, antahstha and usman,^®^ 

^ A copious illustration of these dialectic varieties is found in the travels of 
Hr. Doughty. 

3 In the face of these facts, it is curious to remark that my authorities do not mention 
any unclassical variety of j. But Lumsclen (i. 36) reports from other sources that the 
letter j is sometimes inelegantly permitted to assume a sound approaching that of 
as, ^ pronounced as if it were written [VidQ infra,} 

® Lettres fortes et faibles. {Grammairep) i. 29.) 

^ Stark und schwach (Zeitschrift ix. 10). These terms may lead to a confusion 
with the groups of Fortes and Lenes. Wallin is at variance with mj authorities 
when he records sixteen spirants {ix. 16), 

^ Whitney, Sanscrit Grammar, § 31. 
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The third category^ the ciassification of sounds by the places of 
utteraBce, is most valuable; without it we tvouM often be unable 
to interpret the unwieldy terminology of the native philologists. 
I cannot agree with Broch and H- Derenbourg in vspelling this 

term j the plural presupposes a singular 

for the plural of would be Dozy renders 

the term^ not very exactly, by son artieule ^ ; Lepsiiis calls it 
Lokalklasse ^ ; Wallin and Fleischer ' Artieulationstelle Lums- 
den and Lane ^ place of utterance.^ The number of them is sixteen 
according to Sibaweih (ii. 45S) and Zamaldishary (§ IM), Abu 
Haiyan tells us that four distinguished philologists, Kutrub (d. 206 
A.H.), al-Farra (d. 207), al-Garmy (d. 225), and Ibn Dnreid (d. 821), 
combined the places of the letters n, and r and ’made the number 
fourteen. 

The sixteen places or circles are : — 

(1) 1 Alif, js, from the furthest part of the throat. 

(2) ^ ^ from the middle part of the throat. 

(3) ^ ^ from the foremost part of the throat. 

(4) by the root of the tongue and the opposite soft palate. 

(6) ^ a little beneath (before) tlio place of Jf. 

(6) ^ i_? by the middle part of the tongue, and the 

opposite palate. 

(7) by the first part of the side of the tongue, and the 

molar teeth. 

(8) J by the whole side of the tongue, and the opposite teeth. 

(9) by the tip of the tongue, and the central incisors. 

(10) J between I and but more dorsal. 

(11) k by the tip of the tongue, and the tooth-holes of 

the incisors ; i.e, alveolar. 

(12) J ^ by the tip of the tongue, and a little above the 

incisors. 

(13) i by the tip of the tongue and the ends of the 

fore- teeth ; ue* interdental. 
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(14) uJ by the iaside of the lower lip, and the upper fore- 
teeth. 

(15) M ^ by the upper and the lower lips. 

(16) ^ prononnced with iXt, going out from the noso- 
cartilages. 

A ghmee at this synopsis shows that (not counting the last group, 
which looks like an appendix) it goes on from back to front. By 
combining some places so as to form wider groups we might reckon 
a faucial or glottal group (1-3), a guttural one (4-5), a palatal one(6), 
a dental one (7-13), a labiodental one (14), a bilabial one (15), and 
a nasal one. It is not superfluous to note that Ibn Yaish, dealing 
with the is less clear than Sihaweih and Zamakhshary, 

inasmuch as he combines, in his exposition, the system of Khalil and 
the other one. 

With the faucial group we may deal here very shortly. Having 
eliminated Alif, we need only state that 1 bears the same rela- 
tion to ^ as to ^ ; the former are stops, the latter are spirants ; 
all are voiceless. As for the formation of these sounds, 1 may refer 
to the detailed expositions of Czermak and Briicke. The sounds 

• and c are classed by the Arabic scholars with the sounds 
C C 

formed in the throat without the co-operation of the 

tongue : we should do better to call them hack-guttural spirants, 
so that the ^ has its correspondent in Armenian and Swiss- 
German speech, the g also in Armenian.^^^ In the course of 
time they obviously changed, and in the present vernaculars of 
Eofypfc and Syria we must identify ^ with the German 




^ Of. Sievers, GrundzUgcl®), p. 62 . 
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having no direct connection with sh^l venture to conclude from 
these forms the existence of the palatal ich-sound^^l 

I might proceed now to the letters ^ and but I prefer 
first to elucidate because otherwise it would be difficult 
to find the true meanings of the classical and unclassical kL), 
Our best modern grammars have transliterated the letter ^ 
by the compound formula or affideata (S.de Sacy^ Bwald, Oaspari, 
Schier^ Wright^ Aug. Miiller^ Socin). Erpen^^^ explains it hj 
‘ Gallorum g ante e et i.e, i (zli), Ewald, Briiclve and Socin say 
that the primary power of ^ was g (a guttural stop)^ but 
they have not explained whether this sound existed in the 
classical Arabic speech, or only in the primitive period of Semitic 
speech. Spitta^®^ is mistaken when he says that the dry sound 
ig) is now rightly used in the ritual recitation of the Koran. 
Lepsius disapproved of the common transliteration by dz, and comes 
to the conclusion that ^ must be pronounced gj 

Prom the above synopsis you see that the native grammarians 
stated two unclassical powers of viz. like ^ and like 

Does like ^ here mean identical with or similar 
to ? When we look at the other cases, where it is said 
that one sound is pronounced like another, it seems to me that 
^ like ^ must be interpreted sometimes by ‘ identical ^ and sometimes 
by ^similar/ If we are told that the classical but derived 
^ has the power of j and the dialectic power of I do 
not hesitate to believe — in examining the examples furnished by Ibn 
Yaish and in comparing modern Arabic speech — that ^ CJ- 
like ^ here means ^ identical with/ But when it is said that 
is dialectically pronounced like/, the examples of Ibn Yaisli^®> show 
that by this unwieldy terminology the Persian p is described ; 
that is to say that ^ ciJ-like ^ corresponds here to what we 

1 Cf. Socb, Keuaram. Dialecte von Urmia bis Mosul (1882), p, 10. Parallel changes 
are found in Russian, ef. Boltz, " Lebrgang der russiscben Spracbe/’ 6 ed., voL i. 
(1880), pp. 109, 140. 

2 Gramm. Arab. ed. 1 (1613), and ed. ScbuUens (1748) . 

2 Grammatik (1880), p. 6. 

^ L.c. p, 133 ss., Ich bin iiberzeugt, dass die mgjptiscbe Ausspracbe, vielleicbt nocb 
etwas weiter zum eigentlichen Palatalpunkte, dem bocbsten der GaiimenwSlbung 
vorgeschoben, auch der alten correcten Ausspracbe am meisfcen glicb, fiir unser Obr 
einem g mit; dem IsTaebseblag eines halben y am nacbsteu kommend, 
s L.C. ii. 1463: u^J\ ^ J [pArJjrj* J JliUj. Abu Haiyau 

gives the further example Paikh for Balkh, 
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call, in modern phonetics, ' homorganical/ I suppose that tlie 
same meaning must be attaolied to tlie unclassical powers of 
i.e. ^ like must be understood as g, the voiced stop, and 




like as % tbe voiced correspondent of 
Here it is very interesting to see that Ibn Yaish, in the 7th 
century of the Flight, knows of the power of ^=g only in Yemen 
and among the lower classes of Baghdad, but not in Egypt. As 
regards ^ = z I can confirm from my own experience, what 
Dr. Hartmann states in his guide-book of Arabic (1880), that this 
sound is peculiar to the Syrian shore and the Palestinian dialects. 
The same sound prevails in Tunis. These two varieties {g and 2 ) 
being exeluded, we could easily be led to identify the classical^ 
with dz, but we should be mistaken. This instance shows 
how firmly an old error can take root. Wallin was not 
wide of the mark, or perhaps he reached it; but the pre- 
sent text of his above-quoted paper is so doubtful that we cannot be 
surprised at its being misunderstood. He says (l.c. xii. 606) ; dj das 
ist der Laut welcher von der KuFan-Lesern und von der Mehrzalil 
der Araber unserer Zeit als die normale Ausspraehe des angeselien 
wird. . . . Dieser Laut kommt, so viel ich weiss, dem englisehen g 
in ^ elegy, ^ dem italienischen gi in ^ gia ^ am naclisten ; dabei muss 
jedoch bemerkt werden, dass der auf den Vorsehlag folgende Laut 
y so kurz wie moglich ausgesproclien wird.^^ I suppose that Wallin 
spelt the formula dj in the German manner; his editors, either Kell- 
gren or Fleischer, in the French manner; for at present Arabic 
scholars of all countries are agreed in this, that the true classical 
power of ^ as now used in the recitation of their Holy Book 

is di, %£. a yotacised d. This spelling is found in every position 
in a word ; e,g. in the beginning, diabal, ^ mountain ; ’ in the middle, 
hadiar, ^ stone ’ and at the end, hadi, pilgrimage.^ In modern verna- 
culars the same sound is widespread. I found it in the villages of 
Egypt, at Alexandria, in Yafa, Damascus, in the Sinaitie Peninsula, 
and often in Palestine, In all these countries the afiricata is very 
seldom found ; it appears to extend over a large territory in Algeria, 
and a smaller one in the Hig^z. Taking all together, you see that 
we are not justified either by philological tradition, or by the 
distribution of modern dialects, in transliterating ^ by dz. 

^ Ib. 1463 1 (ragta) (gamal) J • 

JUiiJlj Ji^U tildia jjfc! ^ 
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J-t would require a long monograph to pursue the 
how from the primary sound, probably g, the other 
branched out, and whether the present state of these 
could lead us back to the old grouping of Arabic dialects, 
myself here to one morphological phenom 
explained by the classical power of 

analogy and reliable statements tliat the formula ' di 
out its first element and so become an independent y 
old language, we are told that shadiara, 'tree,' 
nouneed shayara. I may state that the same fact 
in Syria, Palestine and Upper Egypt, 
became dialectically it seems 
a word, e.g. 

also in the middle, e.g. sindidian= si 
1009^^). We learn from Lane^s T * 
was peculiar to the tribes of Taiy and 
on account o£ the often-' 

From this promiscuous use of 
must be explained^ viz*, the occurrence of 
in denominative verbs, 
and I am inclined to \ 
that the obscure tez^m 

bourg, pp. 148, 13 and 150, 9 
p. 55s.), may be derived from 
In passing to the letter 
sound and a derived one. 
words ; e.y., 

only refer you to what I said about 
and you will eai 
azdag®; that is to 
another voiced one. This 
I take this 


qnestion^ 
'V'arieties 
: sounds' 
I confine 
^.enon, .which is to be 
It is confirmed by pbonetie 

’ may drop 

As for the 
was dialeetally pro- 
— occurs not seldom 
On the other side, 
especially at the end of 

stc., ill modern speech 
ndiyan (al Bistany, cbh 
Lexicon (369), that this change 
and Asad and was called 
occurring formula for 

^ and ^ another curious fact 
^ as a third radical 
e.g. to handle a bucket (jb) ; 
agree with A. Socin (Leipzig), who supposes 
u ^0, as found in OusS,ma (ed. H. Deren- 

; cf. Landberg, critica arabica ii. 
fkO, ‘ blood/ 

we remark here an original 
!, occurring mostly in the middle of 
in the ^ is pronounced like ^ I need 

^ being pronounced like 
/sily apprehend that was pronounced 

voiceless sound became voiced before 
^ is a very common phonetic But 

opportunity to call your attention to the unwieldiness of 
the native terminology, which, in describing an unknown sound. 
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took as starting-point sometimes the classical, sometimes the nn- 
elassical power of a letter. Ibn YVish, in his invalnable commentary, 
puts here a very interesting question (ii. 1463, 15-18), ''the same 
Homid z is called classical when derived from but unclas- 
sical when derived from why so ? His answer is: 

the first case two heterogeneous sounds have 

been inade homogeneous [the voiceless sound being assimilated to 
the voiced one] ; in the other case (e.g. == azdar or 

iztama‘u) two homogeneous sounds [both of them stops] have 
become heterogeneous [the stop being changed into the spirant 

The most disputed Arabic sound is It is not found in 
any of our European languages and — what is worse — the tradition 
of native scholars about the true nature of this sound is unstable 
and doubtful. Briieke hastily identified the present sound, as spoken 
by a modern Egyptian (i;. siipni)j with the old classical sound. It 
is curious to see how often in his instructive investigation 
about this letter^ he directly contradicted the clear state- 
ments of the native scholars without noticing his fundamental 
error. All our grammarians followed him and transliterated ^ 
by d (d”). Against this ordinary transliteration we must object^"^ 
that the ^ has been classed by native scholars among the 
spirants, d being a stopped sound. Another important indication 
is furnished by its ranking in the oi’ places of utterance, 

as articulated by the side of the tongue and the molar teeth ; that is 
to say, it is a lateral or side-spirant, and so approaches very near to 
/, and vice-versad^^ The old philologists were not agreed, whether 
this sound is more correctly articulated on the right side or on the 
left. Lane says (Lexicon 1759) that the left side was more used. 
Ibn Yaish (ii. 1460, 13) admits the two sides equally. In combining- 
all these characteristics, I do not hesitate to transliterate the ^ 
by ' z (or z or z-) lateral.^ 

But we cannot rest contented with these statements. The historical 
evolution of this sound is too instructive to be passed over in 
silence. As far as I can see, the classical lateral spirant is not found 
anywhere in modern Arabic speech. Wherever we turn we find — , 

(a) Mostly among the Bedouins, a voiced lisping sound, or — to 

^ Beifcrage, SIO ss. 

2 Cr. Lepsms, l,c., pp. 185-142. ' I ! ! ■’ ' 

^ 1 am much indebted to Dr, Kosfc (India Office Library, London) for ^be saggefstion 
that iu the Malay language the of Arabic words is transHterated by 4% or I, and on 
the Fiiilippine Island Mindanao by I only. , . , , ' , . , 
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avoid any misunderstanding — a sound wliieh. is identical with or 
very near to the voiced English th 

(&) Among the settled populations, a variety of d. 

Now, we have good guarantees that both of these modern varieties 
were existing already by the side of the classical lateral sound, in the 
earliest epochs of Arabic speech. As to the ‘S-variety, we are told that 
the Khalifa ^Omar did not distinguish )o and ^ ; al-Pani 
says (Lane^s Lexicon, 1759) that ^ was dialectically pro- 
nounced like I 3 . You see, that is classed in the with 

CL) and <3, the point-teeth or interdental sounds, and being 
voiced it must have been a variety of So we can under- 
stand why the oldest Arabic dictionary, the Kitab al ^Eyn, shows 
us the gingival set ^ d Al-DjawMiki (d. about 

540) records^"^ that the common people said instead of 

The efforts of Ibn Malik (d. 672) and Abu Haiy^n to 
elucidate or to decide by learned pamphlets the difference between 
^ and testify to their being commonly confused in Spain. 
The same interdental sound is wide-spread in modern Bedouin speech, 
and mostly in districts which are not yet, or very slightly, affected by 
foreign influences. I heard in 1889 the ’^-sound among the Bedouins 
of the Sinaitic Peninsula. Doughty^^^ describes the ^ of the 
tribes of Inner Arabia as follows : — When we pronounce ^ as 
the people of Nejd, the tip of the tongue is not put to the edge of the 
upper front teeth, but behind the teeth, and pressed to the teeth more 
than when we pronounce simple ; the sound is nevertheless nearer 
to This Nejd ^ we might compare also with the (south) Spanish 
lisping 'z,e,g. in ^plaza.^^^ The same fact, the existence of a 'b-sound 
besides the lateral spirant is proved, I think, to have been 
known in the oldest times, by the inter-Semitic rules of phonetic 
permutation. 


The following phonetic equations are established : — 


Arabic. 

Hebrew-Assy rian . 

Aramaic. 



r :!) 1 



2 3 





r 

-r [ 

( b 


a ) 

i ^ 


7 

1 ur* 


D 3 

Lane’s Lexicon, 1759. 

The gingival set elsewhere ascribed to al KhaliL is e* i 

Morgenlandisclie Forschungen (1875), p. 141, 15. 

® Travels, ii. 674. 
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The second group sliows^ that where the Aramaic has a stopped 
sound and the Hebrew-Assjriaii a spirant, the Arabic has a lisping 
(interdental) sound. The third group shows, that where the Aramaic 
and the Hebrew^ Assyrian have a spirant, the Arabic has it also. So 
I venture to conclude that the first ^ (corresponding to an 
Aramaic stop and a Hebrew- Assyrian spirant) must have been a 
lisping sound, but the other ^ — of less frequent occurrence 
than the first one — may have been a (lateral) spirant. 

As regards the d-variety of ^ prevailing now among the 
settled populations, and also much used by scholars, the unelassical 
sounds of ^ (== 4 ) or la), recorded by the best scholars, testify 
to its existence in old times, by the side of the ^-sound. 

If you bear in mind that we interpreted the classical k as 
d (cU), you will agree with me in transliterating the unelassical 
variety of L (pronounced like ci;) by t (U), ‘ like ^ meaning 
liei'e MiomorganicaL’’ But if the unelassical is to be pro- 
nounced like dL/y 1 suppose that ^like^ means here ^identi- 
cal with'' or the voiced sound become voiceless (having lost its 
jl^! ? wfra) * 

In the discussion about ^ I anticipated the remark, that 
the letter A belongs according to the to the lisping group, 

and this fact is also proved by the above-quoted inter-Semitic phonic 
rules. Prom these rules and I suppose under the influence of 
graphical likeness, W. Wright^^^ deduced the following equation .* 
bears the same relation to h as to and as d to 
Tills equation is useless, because it elucidates an unknown quantity 
(b) by another unknown one (k). I prefer saying : boars 

the same relation to i as lb to J and as ^ to 

What distinguishes the unknowm sounds b b and ^ from 
0 t) and ^ is the ^ or 'what we generally call emphasis. 
There is a fourth sound with viz. but in the discus- 

sion about it I could not enter into this question, because ^ 
has no alternate sound without b/ which it could have 

been measured. The term liub^Sl (opp. teaiXfi! 

applied by the native scholars to these four sounds has not been justly 
translated either by de Sacy (i. ^9, letters vofit&s) npr by Wallin 

^ AraMc Graromar, 2nd ed., 187-4' v. p* 8- 
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(xii. 611, geschlossene Laute). The term of De Sacj does not point 
to the phonic process, the other term leads to a confusion with the 
category of stops (in German, Verschlusslaute). The primary meaning* 
of is the covering of an often rounded surface, e.g. a pot 
or a kettle, or (the corresponding form of vulgar Arabic speech, 
the covering of a hoof by a horseshoeP^^ I do not think it 
superfluous to remark, that among the four sounds in question there 
are three spirants and one stop (L), three voiced 

t ks) and one voiceless three with a correspondent 
non-covered sound, and one without it (^). 

Wallin, after having discussed these sounds, concludes by con- 
fessing : I must say that I have not exactly understood the 
reason of the peculiarity and of the denomination of these sounds 
Briicke comes to the conclusion that the characteristics of the 
so-called emphatic sounds do not consist in a special place of 
utterance, but (a) in their affecting the following vowel, (&) in a 
different tone of the voice, (c) in the duration of the stopping (as 
Ear be it from me to deny the correctness of the statements of this 
eminent scholar, but 1 must remark that Briicke did not deal with 
the classical sounds as described by the old grammarians ; he dealt, 
e.p., with So as a variety of t and wdth ^ as a variety of d. 
On the other hand, I must state — with regard to the modern sounds 
as spoken in Egypt — the existence of a place of utterance different 
from that of the ^^non-covered correspondents. As regards the 
stops lo and they are articulated higher wp than Co and o, 
and the tip of the tongue is slightly inverted. As for the spirant 
(^y I stated two years ago in my grammar^*^^ that it is dis- 
tinguished from s {^) by a slight labialization, but further 
experiments have shown to me that the labializing is neither general 

^ As regards the root jA, it is remarkable that it does not oeeur in the northern 
Semitic languages. It is not improbable, that its numerous and mueb used verbal forms 
in Arabic are all derived from the noun the arabicised form of the Persian idhe^ 
which means (a) a cooking vessel, (b) a brick or flat piece of day. From these nouns 
there originated the verbal meanings, ‘ cover/ ‘ put in layers,* &c. Among the nominal 
derivations of this root, there is the curious form which means ‘ impotent,* ‘stupid* 
and, if applied to speech, ^tongue-tied.* It seems to me, that this form must be con- 
nected in some way with the and we may suppose that either was dcxnved 
from or — what is more probable— was derived from (jlAi {vide infra). 

^ Zeitscbrift, xii. 611 s* 

3 Cf. Beitrage, 310, 326. Gmndzuge der Physiologic und Systematik der Sprach- 
laute, 1 Aufl. (1856), p. U6; 2 Aufi. (1876), 137, 140. 

^ Lehrbuch, p. 6. 
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nor primary^ ana tnat tiie xone peculiar to tnis souna is proaucea 
by a strictly niediau or middle articulation of the tongue, whilst the 
liissing stream in piroducing ^ breaks on the side, either 
right or left. By forming this sound and by observing these 
differences you will see that the median articulation is highly 
favourable to the labialization. 

who had studied the native authorities but was under 

•, called these four sounds 
^Hlie breadth of tlie 


Lepsius, 

the influence of Sanscrit grammar, 

Oinguals^ and described them as follows 
tongue either touches or approaches the whole anterior space of 
the hard palate as far as the teeth, its tip being rather turned 
below.'^ I would note that this explanation does not tally either 
with the lateral ^ or with the lisping 1^. Five years ago 
an American scholar, Mr. Allen,^"^ in starting a new definition of this 
group of sounds, said : ‘^'^The peculiarity of the emphatic sounds is a 
combination of glottal catch with the mouth position. The glottal 
catch may follow the mouth position, or may be simultaneous with 
it.^^ Mr. G. F. Moore^’*^^ opposed this hypothesis, ultimately based 
upon some remarks of Wallin and Briicke. All I need here say is 
that Mr. Alleii^s opinion is not at all supported by the clear statements 
of the old Arabic authorities* The glottal catch or is 
well known to them, nevertheless it is missing in their definition of 
.i’Uyh But there is some truth in this hypothesis, as you 
will see further on. 

Let us now examine the statements of the native philologists. 
Zamakhshaiy, in dealing with our subject briefly says^ (J[90, 6, s.) : 

^‘^The covering consists in this, that you cover the place of utterance 
of the [respective] sound by the part of the palate which is opposite 
the tongue.^"’ Ibn YAi'sh does not make this clearer when he says 

(ii. 1466, 4.SS.) : d 

''The covering is, that you raise the ridge of your tongue towards 
the upper palate so as to cover it.^’ It is only the text of Sibaweih 
which throws a fuller light on this curious phonetic process. I append 

it here with a merely literal translation : (ii. 455, 3 ss.) UU 

^ U jUU 

^ Standard alphabet (1863), p. 74. , ^ ^ 

" On a new system of transliteration : ** Proc. of the Amencan Oriental, Society , 
1887, Oct., ccxliii-iv, 

^ 2 Emphatic consonants : ibidem 1888, Hay, ccciv-vii j reply of Allen ; ib, 1888, 
Oct., CYiii-cxiL 
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tiT^ W«wAi)Ly*>.J ^aIssj] Ij^'" 0 LiBiiJOi.AW.1 lij] 

ita^i'wjj.! <wXAs:^^ ^1 ^Iaw.1J! 

JU!I Ulj Cj^IU 

1^3 <iw^J'»>j«J LSU^shw^ji It)] \A»i3 l-4.Jb&CS^ t«5_|_/^]j 

L** 3y^, ] Lw^Avt) ^%Sm) ^L-wl]] <.*«X^^fj l Sk3s^. Til6 

covered sounds are and and b and 1 ^ ; ail otlier sounds 
are open, because you do not cover tliem in any way by raising your 
tongue towards the upper palate. But [as regards] these four 
sounds, if you put 3^our tongue at the respective places of utterance, 
your tongue is covered from the places of utterance up to the spot 
where it is raised towards the opposite [upper] palate. Y^hen your 
tongue will have obtained this position, the voice (or breath) will be 
withheld between the tongue and the [upper] palate down to the places 
of utterance. If you utter sounds like d or and so on, the voice (or 
breath) will already be withheld when you put your tongue to the 
place of utterance [without raising it towards the upper palate]. 
But in producing these four sounds the tongue has two flaces of 
utter ancOy and consequently the voice (or breath) is withheld in a 
different manner/^ This very clear explanation, combined with 
other statements of the native scholars, cannot fail to lead us to the 
true sense of Sibaweih and Ibn Ya'ish say : -without 

the covering ^ would be a and Ic would be a 0 ,'^^ and I3 
would be a d, and ^ would not exist, because it has no cor- 
respondent sound without the covering.” You are aware that I have 
mentioned the class of raised sounds comprising (a) the four covered 
sounds, (&) the back-gutturals ^ ^ and j. These qualities of 

the covered sounds duly considered, we may conclude that their 
two-fold articulation mentioned by Sibaweih must consist (a) of the 
dental utterance common to all of them, (b) of a back-guttural 
articulation, which must have been the articulation of £ as re- 
gards ^ and i?, that of ^ as regards and of j as regards k 
At the present time this phonetic peculiarity appears to have been 
dropped at least in the speech of the inhabitants of the towns. 
In the Bedouin dialects it probably lasts till now, but I am 
unable to ascertain it from my own experience. You will now see 

^ By this statement, the voiced nature of h becomes certain. 
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how the errors eominon to most of our scholars originated. They 
identified the ordinary place of utterance of these sounds with the 
upper palate articiilation, and so they were compelled to describe 
mostly cerebral sounds. 

In connection I cannot lielp entering- into tlie 

expression ^emphatic ^ applied to these sounds and some other ones 
by European grammarians.^^^ As far as I see it is a translation of 

the Arabic term or thickening. It is used by 

orthoepists more than by grammarians^ and means a certain variety 
of the primary sounds ])e it vowel or consonant ; e.g, a thickened a is 
a dull labialized a thickened I is the hard I well known in the 
Slavonic languages^ a thickened / is p; but ^ is not a thick- 
ened nor ^ a thickened It is obvious that 

does not mean a well-defined phonetic process, but it varies according 
to the nature of the sounds. So we had better banish this term as 
applied to the ^covered sounds/ and confine it to its own province^ 
the science of ortlioepicsd'^ 

The classical ^ is generally accepted as k ^ the common k o£ 
European languages. Tlie unclassical is according to the 
Mufassal (189, 10) pronounced 'like but Sibaweih (ii. 452, 

13,14) calls this variety < Ibn Yaish 

quotes the text of Zamakhshary, ^ but in commenting upon it he 
takes up the words of Sibaweih, and says that this variety of 
iL) is the same sound as the unclassical pronounced like 
that is, g. So wo see that iLi had (as well as J) a twofold 
power, the classical being voiceless, the unelassicai voiced. As 
regards the unelassicai variety of J recorded by Lumsden 
(i. 36), I suppose that 'like" is here homorganical, le. 
J become voiceless (k“). 

Besides the common n the grammarians state the existence’ of a 
classical-derived variety, called 

and alleged to be characterized by iiii, or nasalissation. This sound 


K?,. -I 






^ WrigM calls these sowidi * strongly artienkteU f Aug. Miiller (1S87) * mit NacMrnck / ■' 

auszTisprechen,* i ' VY ' , ' ‘ Y;,' . 

® When I wad my paper, I knew the Stwdard Alphabet of lapsitia qacAat* , ^ r " i- 

tions. After having perused the hook iteelf, it may be add that he ; " 

Inropean scholar who dearly pointed mt the ' ; : 

On the other side, he obviously confounds the ijlshl and -the 

The same processes being confounded by later Arabic iKiholiir% that ^ ' j ^ 

some phonic changes occurred in recent eentni’ies. ■ py: | 

, = ■ f t - 'v-- f ; 


Sfr^-r-. 
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is said to be found in CAk 'anka/ and (Ibn Yai'sli) CJU^‘'minka ’ 
and we may judge from these examples that this variety is the o-atl 
tnral n so well known in English and German before guttural 
stops, e.rj. long, lang, bank. But Ibn Yai'sh tells us that the same 
sound is found in fifteen formulas, viz., ng=, nk, ndi (or ng or nz), 
ns, ns, ns, nz, luF, nz=, n'S% nd, nt, niS, n>, nf, i.e. preceding gut- 
turals, dentals, and a labio-dent^l sound. It is obvious that this 
kind of n must be different from the above-stated guttural variety 
The common dental and the guttural n being out of court, we must 
find here the nasal vowel much used in French, Portuguese, and 
Polish, and this opinion, started by Erpen and S. de Sacy''> is fullv 
justified by the commentary of Ibn Yaish (ii. 1462, 10 ss.) 

^ ^ J! The sound of 

n [in the quoted formulas] starts from the nose-cartilages without the 
co-operation of the mouth in producing them.” As regards the 

term lie., ’ corresponding with the Sanscrit term anusvira, it is 
applied by Zam. and Ibn Yaish to the guttural « and to the nasal 
vowel only. But Sib. tells us plainly that the dental n also and the 
TO are accompanied by it. On the other hand, Ibn Yaish (ii. 1461, 1) 
attributes the nasalisation to the sound • w. 

With the other above-mentioned groups of sounds I may deal here 
very shoitly. Raised sounds^ is a name given to 

(a) the covered sounds, (6) the gutturals ^ g and j, because, in 
articulating them, the root of the tongue must be raised towards the 
.soft palate. The other sounds are all ‘not raised.' 

Five voiced stops, vi,z., J g\ ^ di (or g?), k d\ o d' and 

h are called Halid! i.e. crackling or bursting or exploding 

sounds, because they are accompanied by a certain jerk ( 'ao-) 

and squeezing (l=iA). The group of the HIjJl compris- 

ing the liquids I and r, the nasals to and n, the labiodental / and the 
bilabial h, has but a lexicographical value, the philologists having 
noticed that these letters are especially used in forming the quadri- 
hteral and quinqueliteraWerbs. The other sounds are called in that 

respect hard or fast (Hi^^). The whistling sounds 

1 Gratnmaire Arabe, b 22 - 3 , ft peu prJs eommo Vn dans le mot fran^ais ‘ entrer.’ 

2 iic IS nasalisation, is to sing. If yon will consider the nasalising or snufSing 
character of Arabic music, yon will agree with me in deriving Ji from Jii. Thus singing 

IS, speaking etymologically, a nasal utterance. ■ 
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aye and called in Europe ^ liissing sounds/ ^ Turning 
aside ' is said to Le peculiar to L Wallin^^^ called it 

^ deviation/ but interpreted this term ' weil derLaut leieht in anclere 
Laute iibergelit/ That would point out the liquid character of I, 
Pleisclier^^^ corrected TFallin, the explanation of Iba Yaish leaving 
no doubt that this term can but mean what we now call ^ lateral ’ or 
^side^ articiiktion (ii. 1466s 7). The peculiarity ascribed to r, viz., 
exactly coitcsj-hjikIs with our ^ trilling ^ (in C4erinan, 
'rollei/)* 

The letter O was culled ^opopressed^ or ^weak.^ My 

authorities are silent about the reason of this terra^ but Lumsden 
cites a different text from native sources (i. 46) : ^^The term 
has been applied by some grammarians to the letter 
and by others to the letter It is sometimes super- 
seded by the term and both terms are nearly synony- 

mous.” From these statements we may judge that the letter 
cy was so culled on account of its capability of being weak- 
ened or becoming that is to say, are led to accept this term 
in the sense of ** opprimenclus/ this meaning of the ‘ nomen patientis ’ 
being very common in modern Arabic. 

I must now eonclucle. I am fully aware that many questions con- 
nected with these researches have not been discussed in my 
paper; but I trust you will allow me a few words about the 
utility of these phonetic investigations. In the first place, it is 
evident that they are an indispensable basis of Arabic philology in 
its highest acceptation. In grammatical and lexicographical matters 
it will eventually make a great difference, whether 0 is k^ or 
and L or and ^ a spirant or lisping or stop. More- 
over, these studies are invaluable for dialectic purposes. I have 
pointed out that some kdters had as far hack as the oldest times 
two values or more. If we carefully combine these results with the 
other intimations scattered over Arabic literature, and with what we 
know about modern dialects, it will, I think, appear possible to 
delineate the grouping of old dialects and tribes. These researches 
would have not only a philological, but a very high historical and 
ethnological importance. There are two other very intricate ques- 
tions which would be advanced by means of the^ investigations. 

* Khhim 


^ Zeltschrifl, xii. 624. 
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It is not too much to say that, according to the prevalent opinion of 
Semitic scholars, the relation existing between the classical lano-naop 
and the vulgar speech is supposed to be that of a mother and 
her daughter. Ent there are many historical and linguistic faru 
wnieh lead us to assume that the vulgar speech is not at all an olf 
shoot of the classical, but has been independent, from the oldest times' 
and as a s^io/cera language the very universal Arabic. On the oth • 
hand, the classical language, as mummified by the native seliolnvl 
and so handed down to modern times, has never enjoyed more than ! 
Zifemry universality. I need not say that we shall arrive at results 
totally different according as we view the modern dialects in one lio-tf 
or in the other* 

More oloselj conneotod with this question ie another one, via that of 
he gene.loo. 0,1 evolution of the Semitic la»g,u,gee. Since the well 
kno,™ puFere of Sprenger and Sehmder have been isaned manv 
scholars have nearly identified the Arabic language with the M<aS 
primary Semtic- Hoideke has conected this opinion in many points 
bnt nevertheless he lays stress npon the 'original abandaL .1 
eons.«„ts' ,n Arabic a, an indication of its age and primitive cha- 
I *“ 'V ‘W I cannot share his opinion, bee^nL 

If it » applied to the above-mentioned phonetic equations, manv 
difficnlte >"11 arise : moi* of them wonld disappei if „e „„n|J 
suppose the HehrewAssyrian layer of Semitic speeoh_to which the 
Bthropic ap^proaches very ne.r-to be the oldest stage known a 
bretory. Prom tb.s speech there branched olf on one sid. the 
Aramaic on the other side the Arabic As regards the v..l!„ 

A able. It IS veij probable that it is an older layer than the elassreal 
langua^, and that therefore the ctasioal Arabio is, from “ 


^ “ Eacyclopaedia Britannica,’^ 9th ed., xxi. 



'rHE EARLIEST DEYELOPMEST 
OP ARABIC KOSIC. 


Whex speaking ot Aramc uuj. 

Dr. Landberg rightly observed at the Leyden ( 
aao, between the native custom of singing p< 
4kh may be studied to this day among the 

musical art ( J12\ ) developed amon 

foreign influence ever since the first century < 
only is directly connected with what we^ call 
music ; and although many of ’ts traditions « 
can be understood up to a certain point fi( 
preserved in our libraries* Of these I have 
after others, of examining the principal con 
purpose is to show, as far as such an xindert 
the artistic music of the Omayyads and Ab 
wipovtcition fTO'tii cibvocidj hut a dQtdopfiic'fit j 
and deserves, notwithstanding all its borrowe 
lation of Aralic mnsic. 

For our facts we have to rely mainly upon 
tenth century of our era: t» The KiiSbol^&gi 
treatise on music by aLFarabI {Kitdhol-m 
society of the IkliwWtio ; and 4* bhe 

mad al-Khowarazmi the Scribe. 

On a former occasion I have established t! 
man, had no object but to codify and rations 
adopted by the leading performers of his 'Ki 
theorists, ^afio^d*>*dln, * Abdol-c^^rdiTj, ■ eve 

Persian j pursued their work on the 
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pliilosoplier, so tliat they also belong to the same distinct school of 
art, 'which we have every reason to consider as Arabic, and of which 
I am now about to explain the beginnings. 

First of all we turn to the important achievement of Ibn-Mosag- 
gihh, or rather Ibn-Misgahh,^ a negro of Mecca, as described in the 
Kitdlo'l-agluml. In the reign of Moawiya the First (a.d. 661-680), 
he listened to the singing of certain Persian builders summoned from 
'Iraq, and took to himself such of their tunes as pleased him best, 
adapting the same to Arabic poems ; also he composed some of his 
own in the same style. Afterwards, having gained his liberty, he 
went to Syria to study the art of Clreek barbiton-players and theorists 
((rToi’)(eiaraL i k-d ) ; thence to Persia, where he learnt many 

more songs, together with the use of stringed instruments. On his 
return to Hhigaz he retained the sweetest of those strains ; however, 
he rejected as mtich as displeased him among the liftings of the voice 
sounds pertaming to the singing of Persians 
'mid Grechs, hit not to that of tjie Arabs. He was the first to 
arrange and observe this style of modulating, and people followed 
his example : ” — 

(Ed. Kosegarten, p. 9). .u.0;3 

Here we have plain evidence to prove that tlie Persian and 
Byzantine importations did not supersede the national music, but 
were engrafted upon an Arabic root with a character of its own. 

In those days, and long afterwards, many accomplished singers 
were content with marking time by means of a rod or a 

small round or square hand-drum ^ j- Others preferred the use 
of the lute, or even added a flute ( ,Uu) to keep them true to the 
tune and enhance the charm of the voice. There could be no 

^ “ Son of Indulgent, or Merciful” ^ (Oaussin do Perceval). Kose- 

garten reads Perhaps (,si) (“Pardoned”). However, as Hr. 

/ v 

de Goeje showed me, only the form is well supported by testimony 

as a man’s name. In the Bulaq edition of our author (III. $4-88), there is nothing 
to prevent our following this vocalisation. 
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question of harmony in our sense of the word, which 

never attempted. Even when on grand occasions there were fifty 

lutes being played at once, it was all in unison. ^ 

The town of hledina was but little behind in adopting 
style of singing, irom both of the original centres of Tdlsm it 

wandered with the Ivhalifs to Damascus and Bagdad, and in snite of 
Puritan opposition against so frivolous an amusement eniovfd the 
patronage of many of the_ first personages of the empire ^Tinder 
such encouragement and m constant intercourse with professional 
men and schokrs of various nationalities, Persian refinement and 
Greek speculation were called upon again and again to perfect the 
inventions of the negro of Mecca without shaking their orioinal 
Arabic foundation, i or we must bear in mind that the musie'now 
under consideration was provided in the first place for an Arabic 
aristocracy with strong national feelings. 

Before proceeding to particulars, we must take a look at thp 
instrument which all the musicians of the school in question con 
sidered as the most important, and even used like a text to he foter" 
preted when they explained the scale. Its name is invariably ' the 
primitive Arabic of (o,.!!, .< tie wood ”), whence word 
Me. Ihe -eisians had a similar apparatus, from which several 
features were borrowed in succession ; but then it must have been 
cal ed otherwise in their- own language. Suppose it bad been IdoSed 
bodily wdiy not the name together with the thing, as it wasin tht 
case of the features just alluded to? In al-Farabi’s time the lute 
had four strmp, made of catgut or silk, of which the lowest and the 
highest are always mentioned by the Persian names of 5amm and 
On Its neck the touches were marked by frets, and these are 
known invariably as damtm (singular ; distan, a Persian word afain) 
So we may well venture to infer that the frets and the two strings 
were imitated from Persian practice, but that the Ute itself wL 
not* 

i, characteristic of the Arabic lute 

is the shoitness of its neck, owing to the circumstance that a string 
is never touched beyond the topmost fourth of its soundincr length 
so that, supposing it, for instance, to be tuned in C, no higher tone 

than the nearest h is or was ever played upon it* 

1 Only Avicenna describes it by the Greek name of hrn^im : . ■ ' , : ; •; i i ^ ' 

SSIj Marsh i6i in the { 

2 Perhaps formerly also as and amd'the shiiefer, 

which afterwards^ became the names for the grave 'idf octave 
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Originally there must have been only one string (yj), like that 
of the hunter’s and warriors bow, from which, as is well known, 
all stringed instruments are ultimately derived. Julius Pollux, 
writing under the Emperor Commodus (a.d. 180-192), asserts that 
the one-stringed twanged instrument (fxoi/ 6 j(opSop) is an Arahian 
invention ; ^ so in his time the 'ud can hardly have rejoiced in a 
second string. In point of fact, there was no use for it, as long as 
the tunes went no further than the tetracliord^ or say from 0 to P. 

Another regular characteristic of the said lute is the placing of 
the several fingers of the left hand. If the string be tuned in 0 , 
the forefinger is always and everywhere put on D, the middle finger 
on E flat, the ring-finger on E natural, and the little finger on F. 
This was sufficient for playing in unison with the oldest melodies, 
which must have been very like certain simple strains of similar 
compass that one may hear among the people in various Moham- 
medan countries, in some remote districts of Spain, and in many 
other parts to this very day. The melodies are reported ^ as being 
of two different kinds, some containing the minor, and others the 
major third ; in other terms, as the tetrachord consists of two tones 
and a semitone, the semitone was placed either in the middle or at 
the top. Of course, where the Persians had a scale attaining to the 
octave at least, and the Greeks even a perfect ” system of two 
octaves, the intervals past the tetrachord had at all events to be 
rejected, as Ibn Misggahh did, because they were foreign to Arabic 
custom and taste. 

How what was the instimment meant by Arabs when they talked 
of the Persian lute ? ” I cannot but conclude that it was the 
^andimt, or, as the Arabs pronounced the word, the tcmiur ( 

Julius Pollux, whom I mentioned just now, an Egyptian Greek 
living towards the end of our second century, declares that it had 
three strings, and was called pandura by the Assyrians, meaning, of 
course, the Syrians.^ Hicomachus of Gerasa in Syria, a little before 
him, speaks of monochords, which the vulgar call (pavSovpot^ and 
the Pythagorean theorists, Kavopeg.^ Martianus Capella, in the fifth 
century, mentions the pandura as an Egyptian instrument.^ Al- 
Earabl describes a tafAur of Bagdad and one of Khorasan, both 

1 Jul. Pollux, Onomasticon, w. 9, § 60: Uov 6 xop 5 op Be 'kpd^icp rb 

2 Kitabol-aghani, p. 182, Kosegarten. Al-Kliowarazmi, p. 145 of the Leyden MS. 

® Loc. cit. : rpixopBov Bb Sirep ’A(r<7i5piOt wavdoOpav dipo/ia^op. 

^ Nicom., Harm., i. p, 8, Meibom. : pLOvbxopBa, , , . B 4 *^voo{>pov^ KoXovaiv ol ttoKKoi, 
' mvovas d'ol IlvdayopiKoL 

^ Mart, Cap. , 1. ix. p. 177, Meibom, : Panduram iEgyptios attemptare permisi. 
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rec^ions fornieiiy belonging to tlie Persian empire, whereas the in- 
struments differed only in details ; and the name, together with the 
thing, survives to this moment in many varieties. 

Taking all the evidence together, we find that the instrument in 
question was no otlier in substance than the primeval two-stringed 
o-uitar, as it is usually termed, the ue/tT, conspicuous even among 
the oldest hieroglyphics of Elgypt (where, however, it shows but 
one screw for holding a string), and figured also upon at least one 
Assyrian monument.^ It w’as clearly distinguished from the true 
lute by a much longer neck and a small round or oval body, 
so that it differed from the original shooting-bow only by the 
straightness of the handle and the addition of a sound-box at 
the bottom. Just as we have in modern Egypt the “poet’s 
rabiib ” ( ) ^"^dth one string, and the “ singer’s rabab ” 

( simpler variety of nefei^ or pandura 

survived for many centuries beside the more common two-stringed 
improvement, and was also used by Greek theorists in the East in- 
stead of the old hmCm or monochord in demonstrating the intervals 
of musical sounds. Ibr the Greeks and Romans in their own 
countries never employed an instrument with a neck and finger- 
board ; their own hamn (or monochord) was properly a philosophical 
apparatus,'^ of altogether different construction, and \Yhen it was 
exceptionally played in practical music, its bridges had to be shifted 
to and fro, and its many shortcomings to be disguised by an accom- 
paniment of flutes. PTo wonder that teachers of theory in East- 
ern provinces preferred to illustrate their lessons by means of the 
handier native instrument, and raise it to the dignity of a canon. 
This appellation has afterwards been transferred by mistake to 
a kind of dulcimer, hardly serviceable for the purpose of teaching 
the scale by division 6f a string ; but this misnomer belongs to a 
much later period. 

^ See Egyptian l\xts of the Earliest Period from the Coffin of Amanm in the British 
xWuseum (Loudon, 1886, by S. Birch), pi. xxiii. On the original monuments in the 
Leyden Mnseuin the one-screwed nefer is found as late as the eighteenth or twentieth 
dynasty. The second .screw does not appear there before the twenty-sixth. Dr. 
Pieyte observed to me that in transcribing hieroglyphic texts as mere characters of 
writing, European savants are not sure to attend to this difference. The Assyrian 
specimen is figured in the Catalogue of Musical Instruments in the South Kensington 
Museum, by Carl Sngel {2nd edit., Loud., 1874), p. It shows tas»l'S, prd- 
bably the ends of two strings. The figure on the coffin of Amamu (fifth dynasty, 
or even earlier) seems to show traces of nine 1 ' A ’ \ 

^ Figured in Ttolema&i Harmonicor. II iii, cA Wsdlis,' Oxon.,' L 8 (tfnie t a.d. 

161-180). Ib., ii. 12 : del KaravXodp.eroy ^ imlv(>)v mr'f)xh(^e(rt 

hay.apTdvoP* , L . L' i, J i; , ; ■: : 
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If I am not wholly niistakeiij that which the Arabs design as the 
^‘Persian lute” was really a ^andAira with two strings and several 
frets, marking the Persian scale named fast or normal, which 
nearly answers to our diatonic major scale with the seventh flattened. 
The Arabs, while keeping to their own lute and tetrachord, adopted 
such frets as they had a use for, and also the second string ; the 
latter because women's and childreiTs voices sound an octave higher 
than those of men, and had to be accompanied as well as the latter 
in unison. On both the hammi and the zir their playing went from 
C to P (or whatever the pitch of the tetrachord might be), and no 
further. 

As to the name of imnchtr {-a is either an Aramaic or a Greek 
termination, as others said i)liandwros)^ the Arabs, having no p iu 
their speech, could not pronounce it as it was. Certain Syrians long 
before them, encountering the same difficulty, had altered it into 
'pliand%ir, as we learn from Nicomachus. They themselves in their 
turn chose to preserve the hard consonant at tlie beginning, and 
change the points of articulation ; so they boldly pronounced tanhur 
( ). Perhaps, as is the wont of popular etymology, they had 
some thought of their own words to7tb a rope or string) and 

nalai^a ( a lifting of the voice), as if the meaning of the new 
group of sounds were something like “ voice-string.” ^ 

The places for the frets were easily found by dividing the top- 
most quarter of the length of string into five equal parts. Then 
the second and fourth points of division yielded a satisfactory I) 
(tx>, as with our seventeenth-century theorists, Mersenne, &c.) and 
E (Dj third point a middling E flat (IJ-), which the more 

accomplished artists soon endeavoured to improve upon various 
principles. The Persian performers^ even when they took part in 
the Arabic movement of the court circles, were not conversant with 
Greek mathematics, and in the days of the Khalifs they are always 
conspicuous by their merely empirical contrivances to meet the 
exigencies of the delicate musical ear. The main difficulties of the 
period concerned the regulation and extension of the tonal system. 
The old minor third (E flat) was a standing puzzle. Also the first 
point of division had to be looked after, as there was no apparent 
reason to leave the first tone (C D) undivided, and there already 
existed a fret producing an indifferent D fiat (If), en^)loyed occa- 

^ Similarly, certain Jlertungs of the sixteenth century confounded the unfamiliar 
name of gavotte (a dance borrowed from the Pays de Gap) with that of the newly 

imported instrument called fagotto^ or bassoon. Cp. also Jb , ritl or rati, from 
X^Tpa, a pound, &c, &;c. 
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siooally (as Z}j) omamentiiig the tune. Besides this, the 

difference between the minor tone at the bottom (G D, -m) and the 
major tone following (1) E, -J) seemed an irregularity not sanctioned 
by tlie unbiassed ear, luid not to be tolerated. Hence the rational 
plan of the Ih^tlmgoreans was soon generally adoj3tecl, and the major 
tone I taken as the cuinmon measure, At first only the degrees 
D and E, as we liave chosen to call them, were regularised by means 
of it (on the ^Yii-ionic '' ]>riiicipIeX as it seems by general consent, 
while the artists were still fuinlding about for their 1) flat and E 
flat. Some of tiieui contiimed to place these, in the Persian fashion, 
midway between the C, 1), and E points ; others preferred the more 
rational method of measuring two major tones backwards from F. 
Under Ha-ruu ar-Eashld (aJ). y86““8o9) a famous lute-player nick- 
named Zalzal, brother-in-law to the celebrated singer Ibrahim al- 
Mau^ili, did not see why the time-honoured distinction between 
miuor and major thirds should be maintained, and devised a neutral 
third, determining it by the Persian proceeding, to wit, by tying a 
fret at equal distrtnees from the Arabic-Persian E flat and the dia- 
tonic E, or at of the sounding string, a contrivance admired and 
imitated by many for centuries afterwards. 

He also improvet.1 upon tlia shape of the lute. Hitherto it had 
been more or less like that of the Persians, barring the relative 
dimensions of its parts, Zalzal had it constructed in the form of a 
fsh called shnhhPf (hglA)? whieli, as the lexicons tell us, has a 

narrow tail, a broad middle part, and a small head. If I am not 
mistaken about the so-called i^ersian lute being simply a pemdur, 
the innovation must have been mainly this, that the body and the 
neck, instead of remaining clearly distinct parts, were made as far 
as possible into a single object, the one gradually sloping off into 
the otlier.^ 

Meanwhile the stringing and tuning of the instrument had under- 
gone a change of more vital importance. Composers of melodies 
had learnt from their foreign friends to go far beyond the ancient 
tetrachorcl, and display the full compass of the humah voice, and 
the lute had to follow. There was a gap of three tones and a half 
between the old scales of the hamm and the zlr, m they were tuned ‘ 
in octave, and went no further than from 0 to'F. To remedy' the ^ ^ 
defect, the Arabic artists now strung two intermedii^e^sMhgis, khich;,, 
they called mailmd and mitMMh forms 

^ See drawing frem MS. in IianA ^ la luMarsii i6i 

(MS. in Bodleian Library) tbe Inte is figured with m 00^^ .of tbe^neck, ^ 
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derived from the numerals for two and three* The four strings 
were henceforth tuned in fourths, say 0, P, B flat, and E fiat, each 
beginning its series of sounds at the point where the other ter- 
minated its own, so that the z%r was raised by a tone and a half, 
and with its little finger ” (A flat) lacked but two tones of the acme 
of perfection, the second octave. 

In thus perfecting the principles of their art, the practical musicians 
were assisted by scientific men, more or less familiar with the learn- 
ing of the Greeks. As early as the eighth century of our era, al- 
Khalll, who laid down the rules of pronunciation and metre in 
poetry, wrote a book upon rhythm and another treating on musical 
sounds. To the ninth century belong the philosophers al-Kindi, 
Qosta ben Luqa, and some others. The doctrines of all were 
reviewed in a separate book by the great al-Farabi, a work that 
seems to have perished, together with those it commented upon — a 
great loss to the history of musical art. Happily we still possess, in 
three copies at the least, the same author’s Book of Music, a mine 
of trustworthy information not yet fully exhausted. The object of 
that treatise has been frequently misunderstood, but, as I stated 
just now, it was manifestly intended to let in the full light of Greek 
science upon the living Arabic art of the writer’s own age. He 
attempted, not to reconstruct, but to correct, the practice of music, 
and to reconcile the pleasure of the senses with the satisfaction of 
intellectual wants. The one innovation we have some reason to 
put to his account is the use of a fifth lute-string, called al-hhddcl 
( j'jsnlh sharp), in order to reach the second octave, and so com- 
plete what the Greeks described as the perfect system, being the 
entire range of a singer’s voice. But then the same expedient had 
been occasionally proposed even a century before him. 

As I have repeatedly examined all the available evidence, I may 
venture to express some confidence that my account of the artistic 
movement in question will be found to tally with all the texts 
■ already known, and such as may be discovered afterwards. Still it 
can be but an outline of the finst chapter of some future history of 
music among the followers of Islam. These people belong to widely 
.different nationalities, and even the unity of religious faith and the 
'general influence of the culture prevailing at the court of old 
Baghdad, have not produced absolute uniformity of musical educa- 
tion. Even now the native of Hhigag:, as we are credibly informed, 
does not enjoy the music of Egyptians, which will enrapture a Syrian 
audi^ce ; and how about Central Asia and the African North- 
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West ? It will be needful, in pursuing these researches, to keep 
the local traditions carefully apart, and to follow up separately the 
spread of instruments, of scales, rhythms, and tunes, from one part 
of the Mohammedan world and its surroundings to the other. 
However, in spite of all the divergences to be expected over an 
area of such extent, and of the universal decline of prosperity and 
civilisation in those countries, we should still look out in all direc- 
tions for remains of that early medimval art, Arabic as well as (and 
even more than) what is known as Arabic science, and which, as 
well as the latter, has left its mark even upon the culture of our 
own ancestry. 


For published materials relating to the subject, see [De la Borde], 
Essai siir la Miisiqim Anc. et Mod., I., Paris, 1780; Viiloteau in 
Bmri^tion de VEgypte, edit, in 8vo, vol. xiiL-xiv., Paris, 1823; 
Von Hammer in Wiener Jalirlilcher der LUeratur, 1 840 ; Kose- 
garten (AH Ispahanc'nsis Ziber Cantilena 7 'U}n,Gieihwdld, i840,pro«a5- 
Kiesewetter, Die Musih der Araber, Leipzig, 1842; Eli 
Smith in Journal of the American Oinental Society^ I., 1847, ^^49 > 
Christianowitsch, Esquisse Historique de la Musique Arabe aux Teiiips 
Andens, Cologne, 1863; Salvador Daniel, Aa 3 fusiqtie Arabe; ses 
Bappo7i$ aveela Mmiqne Greequeetle Ghant G^^egorien^ Alger, 1863, 
nouv. ed. 1879 ; Caussin de Perceval in Journal Asiatique, 1873 ; 
Land, Eeclierclies snr FSistowe de la Ganime Arabe, Leyde, 1884 
(also in the Travanx of the Leyden Congress of 1883); Id., Ton- 
.schriftrersuGhe v.nd MelodiepirMn avs dem muha^nmedayiischen MitteH 
alter, in Vkrteljalirssdirift fur Mirnhwissensehaft, II., Leipzig, 1886 ; 
Garra de Vaux in Journal Asiatique, 1891 ; also Lane^s Modern 
Egyptians, and many books on Eastern travel. 
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ON THE 

STUDY OF imiBM ARABIC BY EDROPEAM 

BY . 

Lieut.-Colonel G. T. PLUXKETi; E.E. 

Our President, in his opening address, represented so strong!}^ and 
eloquently the claims of modern Arabic as a branch of study of the 
greatest importance to Englishmen, that it is unnecessary for me to 
enter at length upon this part of my subject. Our rapidly increas- 
ing intercourse with Oriental races renders it eminently desirable 
that all Europeans, and more especially Englishmen, should be 
given facilities for the practical study of this most useful and wide- 
spread language. It is not only requisite for travellers, officials in 
the diplomatic, military, and consular services, whose duties lead 
them to Eastern countries^ and for those engaged in commercial 
pursuits, that a knowledge of modern Arabic is necessary, but also 
to promote between Eastern and Western nations the sympathy 
and mutual understanding which can hardly exisr without the basis 
of a common tongue. Arabic is not only the language of Arabia, 
Mesopotamia, Syria, Egypt, and the whole northern coast of Africa 
to the Atlantic, but is also the medium of intercourse at Zaimibar, 
in the seaports, and on the rivers and trade routes of a great 
portion of the whole African continent. Yet for the study of 
modern Arabic hardly any facilities exist in London at present 
Europeans who go to the East unprepared very often pick up a 
mere jargon, in which anything like real conversation is impossible, 
while those who study Arabic in English Univex'sities study only 
the classical written language without the modern idioms, and 
usually acquire a very faulty pronunciation, so that on arrival 
among Arabic-speaking people they have almost to begin again. 
The Imperial Institute, v^orking with University and King's Col- 
leges, has done something to assist this study, but nothing in com- 
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parison with what is needed. Students are offered one lesson per 
week, but to obtain a practical knowledge of even a much easier 
language than Arabic this would, of course, be quite insufficient; 
and when supplemented by private lessons, the expense is much 
more than most students can afford; thus they are debarred from 
obtaining a thorough knowledge of the language or qualifying for 
examinations. As a matter of fact, the classes in Arabic and some 
other languages have been very poorly attended, and, whilst giving 
due credit to the authorities of the Imperial Institute for the begin- 
ning that has been made, it is evident that much more remains to 
be done. 

The practical method of teaching an Oriental is no other than 
that adopted by all the best teachers for imparting the ordinary 
European languages. The student should devote himself for as 
many hoxxrs as possible in each day to training his ear rather 
than his eye in the language he wishes to master, reading it, 
talking it, and listening to it with a native, so as to make the 
formation of the sounds, and recognition of them when heard, a 
matter of liabit rather than of memory. It is well known what an 
advantage it is, even in the case of a European language, to learn 
the pronunciation from a native, and it is far more so with Arabic, 
which has so many consonants entirely different from any to which 
we are accustomed, bringing into play various muscles, more espe- 
cially in the throat, which are little used in forming sounds in our 
languages. For this reason few Europeans or other persons who 
have not spoken Arabic from infancy ever acquire an even approxi- 
mately correct pronunciation, and hardly any but a born Arab is 
ever qualified to impart this pronunciation to others. 

This training of the organs of speech and of hearing is most im- 
portant, and can only be carried out by constant conversation and 
reading with native teachers, as above mentioned. At present, not 
only are there very few good teachers of the language in England, but 
it is even difficult to find them in Cairo ; those who speak it with 
the greatest purity have not the requisite training for imparting 
their knowledge to others. Among the modern dialects there are 
great differences in pronunciation, as well as some in idiom and 
in vocabulary. There would, I am sure, be no difficulty in find- 
ing intelligent Arabs, educated in their own literature and having a 
good pronunciation, who would be willing to devote themselves to 
teaching, but such men would be quite useless ■ without special 
training. It would not be advisable to bring such men straight to 
London ; the change from Arabia, Egypt,, or Mesopotamia would be 
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too sudden, and the best men would probably object to come 1 1! 
fore propose that a teachers' training school, wliich mi^ht at 
on a very small scale, should be established, say in c5ro for a f 
selected pupils ; and when these were trained, two or three shonn 
be brought to London under the auspices of some public institufcir 
where moderate endowments would be available, so that Enolfi 
students should be able to get practical instruction either free nf 
expense— as is the ease in Berlin and Paris, and I believe also in 
Vienna and Italy or, at all events, at a very moderate cost Ho 
doubt a demand for such teachers would also soon arise in our orJ 
provincial centres. V hat I have said applies, though perhaps “in a 
lesser degree, to other Oriental languages, such as Persian, Hindu- 
stani, Chinese, &c., but the pressing want is for modern’ Arabic 
Arrangements should be made for the course of lessons in England 
to be supplemented by a course at the school in Egypt, where%er- 
laps the Enghsh student might assist in training the native teacLs 
wlnlst perfecting his own knowledge of Arabic 

Among other advantages, it would probably result that this school 
Xle y E teachers of English for Arabic-speaking countries, 
bile the English students would by constant intercourse with 
speakers of Arabic obtam the fluency and familiarity with the tonoue 
that no mere book-learning can ever give. At the present time 

th the other principal nations of Europe in 

the facilities it offers lor the study of modern Oriental languaoes: 
u if such a scheme is adopted as I have attempted briefly to 
descnbj we shall soon be as far ahead. I hope that the many 
eminent men who are taking part in this Congress will join in 
ujing on the British (Government and those responsible for our 
^reat educational establishments the importance of this work and 
the certamty that with a comparative!; small outlay a few 

Tim 0“ ^ore than six millions per annum, can afford 

the Primp f” Oriental languages, and we may also hope that 

n thifcon r u part 

ofc bmuT'®’ “terest in Oriental as in all 

the can scholarship, will lend his powerful advocacy to 
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The existence of a Section of the Congress of Orientalists devoted 
exclusively to Assyriology nmst be a matter of extreme satisfaction 
to those who have watched the upward struggle of Assyriological 
studies for recognition. Assyriological science is not more than half 
a century old, and during a large portion of its career it has had to 
contend against the hostility or the neglect of the students of the 
better-known Semitic languages. For many years it was confined 
to a small band of enthusiastic scholars, who persevered in the work 
of unravelling the mysteries of the cuneiform scrij)t despite the con- 
tempt with which their studies were treated, and the cry of impro- 
bable ” or unscientific '' with which their results were received. 
To be a student of the Assyrian insciiptions was for many years 
regarded in several quarters as equivalent to being a charlatan. 

The vsmall band of workers has now become a goodly multitude, 
and Assyriology, especially in America, is one of the fashionable 
studies of the day. Chairs have been founded for the promotion of 
it in France and Germany, in Italy and America, and finally in our 
own country in the ancient University of Oxford. Last, but not 
least, a special Assyriological Section has been detached from the 
main Semitic Section in the Congress of Orientalists, 

The rapidity of the progress made by our science is equalled only 
by the ever-increasing aljundance of the materials with which it has 
to deal. Two of its founders are still among us — Sir Henry Eaw- 
linson and Professor Oppert — to the first of whom we owe the 
earliest revelation of the meaning of the Assyrian inscriptions, while 
it was the other who formulated the rules of Assyrian grammar. 
It is difficult to realise that the wondrous growth of Assyriology 
has thus been the growth of less than a lifetime. .-Before Sir Henry 
Layard excavated at Mneveh, the Assyrian .collection of the British 
Museum was confined to a few small qbjecte in.a,small glass case; 
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now the collection embraces a vast literature, which it will occupy 
generations of scholars thoroughly to exhaust. 

It is interesting and instructive to compare the first tentative 
beginnings of Assyrian decipherment with our present knowledge 
of the writing and language of the monuments. The hesitating 
conjectures, the bold hypotheses, the far-seeing conclusions of the 
pioneers of Assyriology, have developed little by little into a body 
of certain and systematised facts. A historical inscription of the 
ordinary kind can now be read with as much ease and certainty as a 
page of the Old Testament, Assyrian grammar has taken its place 
in linguistic study by the side of Hebrew, or Arabic, or Syriac 
grammar, and the Hebrew Lexicon has not disdained the help that 
has been offered to it by the copious vocabulary of Assyrian. 

But the Semitic language of Assyria and Babylonia has not been 
the only linguistic spoil which has been won by ciineiform decipher- 
ment. The Assyrian texts have been the key and vestibule to other 
texts, equally written in cuneiform characters, but embodying other 
languages, the memory of which had long passed away. The dis- 
covery of the non-Semitic language of ancient Chaldma — the Acca- 
dian or Sumerian, as it has been termed — is one of the chiefest and 
most unexpected results of the decipherment of the inscriptions. 
We see in it the oldest form of agglutinative speech of which con- 
temporaneous monuments have been preserved, and the records it 
has left behind take us back to the grey dawn of Oriental history. 
In the mountains of Armenia in the north, again, the rocks are 
covered with cuneiform texts, the decipherment of which has opened 
out to us a new language, akin, it may be, to the Georgian of to-day. 
Eastwards, among the snow-clad ranges of Susiania, other inscrip- 
tions have been discovered in yet another language of the ancient 
world, a language which, like that of primitive Babylonia, was 
agglutinative, tliough its actual affinities are still a matter of doubt. 
Even in the west, Assyriological research has revealed to us the 
records of a speech unlike any with which the philologist has 
hitherto been acquainted. Among the cuneiform tablets found at 
Tel el- Amarna— tablets which, as the President of the Congress has 
been telling us, have revolutionised our ideas of ancient Oriental 
history and have poured a flood of light on one of its most interest- 
ing epochs — is a long letter from the king of Mitanni, on the eastern 
bank of the Euphrates, in the Aram-Haharaim, or “ Aram of the 
two Elvers/' of Scripture. Enough of the language of the letter 
has been made out to show that it is characterised by new and 
peculiar features, which, however, remind us somewhat of the Vannic 
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language of primiti%'e Armenia. They offer us a glimpse into a 
(Troup of tongues which must once have existed in Eastern Asia 
Minor, all traces of which seemed but a short while ago to have 
long since disappeared for ever. 

The various languages and dialects which have made use of the 
cuneiform system of writing, and for the decipherment of which a 
knowledge of Assyrian is indispensable, are of themselves a sufficient 
excuse for separating the study of Assyrian from that of the cognate 
Semitic idioms, and constituting for it an independent Section. But 
there is another reason why it is advisable to divide the Semitic 
Section of the Congress into two Sub-Sections, one of which would 
be devoted entirely to Assyrian and Assyriology. This second 
reason is the abundance of the materials with which the Assyriolo- 
gist is called upon to deal. It is difficult for those who are not 
Assyriologists by profession to realise how enormous is the mass of 
Assyrian literature already contained in the museums of Europe, 
America, and even Africa and Asia. A comparatively small portion 
only of this literature has as yet been examined, though workers in 
the field of Assyrian research are multiplying every day, and though 
the '' Students' Room " in the British Museum is continually filled 
with eager students engaged in copying new texts or collating others, 
but little impression has after all been made upon the main bulk of 
the cuneiform literature stored in the British Museum alone. And 
it must be remembered that xissyrian literature is not a literature 
the limits of which have been reached. It is not like the literature 
of the Old Testament, to which there is little hope of our being 
able to make additions. On the contrary, it is constantly growing ; 
fresh exploratory expeditions are sent to the East, which bring back 
fresh spoils in the shape of inscribed tablets for the museums of 
Berlin or America, and the native Arabs are continually bringing 
to light fresh records of the past, which sooner or later find their 
way into European hands. The literature of the Assyrian tablets, 
large as it is, is perpetually growing, and before long it will rival in 
extent the literature of other extinct Semitic tongues. 

There is a further reason why Assyriology should claim a Section 
to itself. The Assyrian texts are still in process of decipherment 
They need a decipherer as well as a philologist. They are not. like 
Hebrew, or Ethiopie, or Syriac texts, the traditional interpretation 
of which has never been broken. It is true we have grammars of 
the Assyrian language, but dictionaries' in '1310 the 

term we can have none. It h 
of a language which is being gr 
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text may at any time iiXDset a signification previously attached to a 
particular word, or clear up the meaning of a term which was pre^ 
viously obscure. Even grammatical rules are hard to lay down in 
the case of a language which we know only in part. hTow and then 
I have seen statements made by young Assyriologists that a parti- 
cular grammatical form is “ impossible.’' But such statements are 
the result of youth and inexperience. Those of us who have watched 
the progress of Assyrian studies almost from their beginning, have 
long ago learnt that in Assyrian, as in science, nothing is impos- 
sible. There is much that may be improbable, but the Assyriologist 
has been taught again and again that the rules he has formulated 
for the Assyrian language are not rules which the Assyrians them- 
selves always obeyed. 

The younger Assyriologists of to-day, more especially those who 
belong to what is called the '' Leipzig School/' are too apt to forget 
that the Assyriologist must be primarily a decipherer. The period 
of decipherment is not yet over, nor will it be over for many years 
to come. And there is little good in trying to found an Assyrian 
philology before the work of decipherment has been fully accom- 
plished. The discussions about the pronunciation of certain Assyrian 
sounds, which are unfortunately too prominent in many Assyriolo- 
gical publications, are a simple waste of time, and not imfreq^uently 
conceal the writer's inability to decipher the inscriptions about 
which he speaks. Unless we can raise an ancient Assyrian to life, 
we shall never know exactly how he pronounced his words. We 
do not even know how ancient Greek was pronounced, and there is 
much in the pronunciation of Latin which is a matter of question ; 
how much more impossible, therefore, miLst it be to determine the 
pronunciation of Assyrian. Indeed, I have sometimes noticed that 
those who write most positively about the pronunciation of the 
Assyrian vowels and sibilants betray a complete ignorance of the 
real pronunciation of a modern Semitic language, as heard, for 
instance, in the bazaars of Cairo. 

The primary duty of the Assyriologist, in fact, is to translate liis 
texts, and until he can do this, those of us who belong to the older 
school may he pardoned if we feel sceptical about his knowledge of 
the language, or his ability to settle complicated questions of phono- 
logy and philology. When a translator makes elementary mistakes, 
when he shows an ignorance of Assyrian syntax and idiom, and fails 
to find his way through a simple sentence, it is difficult to treat his 
grammatical or lexical speculations with respect, however dogmati- 
cally they may be expressed. I have been much disappointed of 
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late to find wliat little advance has been made during the last 
twenty years in the art of translating the inscriptions, in spite of 
the increased facilities for doing so. Grammars and vocabularies, 
teachers and scholars, have multiplied, numerous tests of all kinds 
have been published, the native lexical tablets have been ransacked, 
and the copying of the inscriptions has been carried on with minute 
care. But nevertheless the translation of an Assyrian text made by 
a competent scholar twenty years ago is not very far behind that 
which is made to-day. I have recently been comparing the latest 
renderings of the texts relating to the Creation and the Deluge 
with those made by George Smith in the hurry of his last fatal 
departure for the East, at a time when the language and style of 
the texts in question were new to the Assyriologists, and when most 
of the references in them were still obscure. And yet I find that 
George Smith usually seized the meaning of the passage quite as 
well as its most modern translator — if not better — and that although 
here and there the signification of a word or a phrase has been 
ascertained which was unknown to him, yet, on the whole, what he 
found obscure remains as obscure as ever, while many of his conjec- 
tural renderings are preferable to those of his successors. 

That the primary work of Assyriology is thus behindhand is due 
in large measure to the attempt to create a philology of Assyrian 
before the task of decipherment is concluded. There are, of course, 
many temptations to such an endeavour. It is not given to all 
men to be decipherers ; it is easier to learn the rules of a grammar 
and to look out wmrds in a dictionary than to make out the sense of 
an inscription without the help of either. Moreover, there has been 
a special inclination in Germany to show that Assyrian is as much 
a settled discipline as any of the better-known Semitic languages. 
To the charge that its study was unscientific, that it was compelled 
to have recourse to conjectures and to the hypothesis of the deci- 
pherer, it wms tempting to answer that the age of conjectures and 
hypothesis had passed away, and that the Assyriologists could now 
dispense with them quite as much as the Hebraist or the Arabist. 
The only pity is that the reply was incoirect, and merely proved 
the ignorance of the respondent, or his misapprehension of the pre- 
sent position of Assyrian research. 

What makes the foundation of an Assyrian philology, apart from 
Assyrian decipherment, so peculiarly difficult is the graphic system 
of the Assyrian texts. The cuneiform syllabary originated on ; the 
one hand in pictorial characters, and on the oth^ hand was intended 
to represent the words and syllables of iMiTSilnMe language. The 
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consequence of this is, not only that the characters are polyphonous 
and ideographic, but also that they are very ill adapted for express- 
ing the sounds of a Semitic speech. Sounds which were certainly 
distinct in Assyrian pronunciation are confounded together in writ- 
ing, while sounds are separated in writing which may have been 
identical in pronunciation. If we add to this that every character 
possessed more than one phonetic value, and that the philological 
aspect and origin of a ■word will often depend on the value assigned 
to one of the characters which represent it, it will become obvious 
that the interpretation of an Assyrian text demands a decipherer 
rather than a philologist. 

But the decipherer can do little more than pioneer the way unless 
he is a philologist as well. We want not only a solver of riddles, 
but also a Semitic scholar. And even on this side of the subject, 
I have to complain that less progress has been made than the 
number of students and the abundance of materials at their dis- 
posal would justify us in expecting. It is true that many Assyrian 
grammars have been compiled, and different terms proposed for 
designating the various forms of the verb. It is also true that much 
has been done for Assyrian lexicography, even if many of the mean- 
ings and etymologies proposed for certain words will not bear close 
examination. But the more subtle and spiritual side of philology, 
if I may call it so, has been neglected. We still know but little 
about Assyrian syntax. The syntax of the historical texts is, 
indeed, usually so simple as to make it difficult for the translator to 
go astray, and in the bi-lingual hymns the meaning of the text is 
guaranteed by the Sumerian version as well as by the parallelism 
of the verses. But there are many texts which the Assyriologist is 
called upon to decipher in which the syntax is neither simple nor 
easy to understand. The inscription of Cyrus, for example, in winch 
the king of Anzan relates his conquest of Babylon, and his call to 
the work by the god Merodach, is full of difficulties which are 
mainly caused by our ignorance of its syntax. It is sometimes im- 
possible even to determine where one sentence ends and another 
begins, where the syntactical structure of one passage breaks off, 
and that of another passage commences. If we turn to a new class 
of texts, like that of the letters found at Tel el-Amarna, we find 
ourselves confronted by the same difficulties. Time after time it 
will happen that the signification of every word in a particular 
clause is known, as well as of the grammatical forms which occur 
in it, and that nevertheless the meaniug of the whole remains 
obscure. The syntax of the sentence on which the meaning 
depends has not vet been um 
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There is only one way in which much real progress can be made 
by the decipherer of the cuneiform texts, and that is by the exercise 
of his common sense. The old scribes who have bequeathed to us 
the literature of Babylonia and Assyria must have intended that the 
words they wrote should have a meaning. They would never have 
wasted their time in writing nonsense, and we may therefore feel 
quite sure that if the translations we make of their works do not 
yield a clear sense, the fault lies not with the original author, but 
with his modern translator. The enigmatical or unintelUgible 
renderings of Assyrian inscriptions, which have sometimes been put 
forward, 'prove only that the translator is unequal to his task. The 
context is often a better guide to him than the pages of a grammar 
or of a so-called dictionary, however authoritative may be the name 
which appears on the title-page. If a translation of a passage will 
not harmonise with the context, it must be rejected, however unex- 
ceptionable it may be from a purely lexical or grammatical point 
of view. What is nonsense in English, or French, or German, is 
eqxiallv nonsense in Assyrian. 

It is the privilege of the old to address warnings to the young, 
and it is on this account that I have ventured to occupy so large a 
part of my address to-day with words of protest and advice, which, 
I am bound to confess, some of the younger Assyriologists seem to 
me much to need. I belong to the older generation of Assyrian 
students, to a generation which had none of the helps that are now 
so plentiful, when opportunities for studying the language were _ few 
and scanty, and when the decipherer had to depend almost entirely 
on his own resources and his own brains for making out the mean- 
ing of the cuneiform texts. It was a time when the student still 
believed that his first duty was to translate his texts, ^ and that ^in 
order to do this it was necessary to be saturated, as it were, with 
Assyrian literature, and furthermore, to be a historian and a geo- 
grapher, as well as a philologist. Mr. George Smith once said in 
reply to a question as to the best way of learning Assyrian, « Copy, 
copy, copy: I know no other way;” but he should have added, 
“ And when you have copied, translate, translate, translate . The 
mere copyist is no better than a photographic camera, perhaps, not 
so good ; the intelligent copyist, who copies in order to translate, 

will in time become an Assyrian scholar. ^ ■ ■ ' V 'it ' V '' 

But let it not be forgotten that there is no royal: rbaq, to learn- 
ing, either in Assyriology or in -anything else,' 

heart syllabaries and grammars and I*- ffit for all that 

we may not be Assyriologists,,,. A: the Assyrian 
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language, a real power to find one's way tlirougli the intricacies of 
a previously untranslated inscription, an instinctive perception of 
wliat is probable and what is improbable, comes only with experience 
and practice. It is the final result of long labour, of unremitting 
enthusiasm, and a wide acquaintance with all the varieties of 
Assyrian literature. 

We Assyriologists have sometimes been accused of pandering to 
the desire of the public for something sensational. But the fault 
lies, not with ourselves, but with the subject of our studies. The 
results of Assyriological research have so frequently been unexpected 
and revolutionary, that the very announcement of them has neces- 
sarily created what is termed a sensation " in the intellectual 
world. The initial fact of the recovery of a vast and ancient 
literature, lighting up all corners of the old Oriental world, and 
bringing a dead past once more to life, is of itself a '' sensation" of 
the first rank. Equally startling, equally sensational, was the dis- 
covery made almost at the outset of Assyrian investigation, that 
not only was this literature preserved in well-arranged libraries, it 
also comprised grammars, vocabularies, and reading-books, as well 
as numberless works translated from a language which was even 
then already extinct. 

These first-fruits of Assyriological discovery were a foretaste of 
what was to follow. Before long the familiar names of the princes 
of the Old Testament were found in the cuneiform records, and we 
could read the account of Sennacherib's campaign against Judah, as 
given by himself. Then came Mr. George Smith's discovery of the 
Chaldman account of the Deluge, with its striking likeness to the 
account recorded in the Book of Genesis, and its important bearing 
on the criticism of the Hebrew Scriptures, Lastly, there has been 
the discovery of the tablets of Tel el-Amarna, perhaps the most 
wonderful of all, with the glimpse it has afforded us into the social 
and political life of Canaan in the century before the Exodus, and 
the proof that it has given us of the extraordinary literary activity 
of that early age. 

The discovery of the tablets of Tel el-Amarna has led to another 
discovery, which is a veritable romance of archmological science. 
Among the letters written in the Babylonian language, and in the 
cuneiform characters of Babylonia, which were sent to the later 
kings of the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty by the governors and 
vassal-chieftains of Canaan, and which have been found in the 
mounds of Tel el-Amarna, are a good many despatches from the 
south of Palestine* Several of these are from the vassal-king of 
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Jerusalem, who claims to hold his office, not by hereditary descent, 
or by the appointment of his suzerain the Pharaoh, but in con- 
sequence of an oracle of a native god. Other despatches are from 
the governors of cities, which had been deprived of their own kings. 
One of these cities was LacMsh^ the governor of which was at one 
time a certain Ziinrida or Zimridi. Among the Tel el- Amarna 
tablets is a letter from this Zimrida which runs as follows: ''To 
the king, my lord, my gods, my Sun-god, the Sun-god who is from 
heaven, thus (writes) Zimridi, the governor of the city of Lachish. 
Thy servant, the dust of thy feet, at the feet of the king my lord, 
the Sun-god from heaven, bows himself seven times seven. I have 
very diligently listened to the words of the messenger, whom the 
king my lord has sent to me, and now I have despatched (a mission) 
according to his message ” 

We learn from the king of Jerusalem that Zimrida was subse- 
quently murdered at Lachish by some of " the servants of the king,'" 
and a new governor must have been appointed in his place. As 
the Tel el-Amariia collection contains a letter from another governor 
of Lachish called Yabni-el, it is probable that this Yabni-el was his 
successor. Be this as it may, we now know that at the close of the 
fifteenth century before our era, Lachish was governed by a certain 
Zimrida in the name of the Egyptian king. 

Now, two years ago, Dr. Flinders Petrie undertook excavations 
for the Palestine Exploration Fund in an artificial mound in 
Southern Palestine, called Tel el-Hesy, Though want of time pre- 
vented him from doing much more than cutting a section through 
the Tel, what he found, added to his long practical experience as 
an excavator, enabled him to come to one or two conclusions of 
considerable importance. In the first place, he identified the Tel 
with the long-lost site of Lachish, one of the chief fortresses of the 
old kingdom of Judah, la the second place, he founded the science 
of Palestinian archaeology. His previous discoveries in Egypt en- 
abled him to date certain pottery which he had disinterred at Tel 
el-Hesy at a particular depth, and in this way to arrange in 
chronological order the various strata of which the Tel was com- 
posed. The lowest stratum, that upon which the dibris of the 
later towns rested, went back, according to this arrangement, to 
pre-Israelitish times. The ruined city it represented must have 
been one of those cities of the Amorites which had been garrisoned 
by Egyptian troops before the days of the Ijraelitish invasion of 
Canaan, ■ s i ■' f' ;■ -If | j ^ ; 

Dr. Petrie returned to his work expense t of 

■■ 
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clearing away tlie superincumbent rubbisli, so as to reach the re- 
mains of the Amorite city, was so great as to make it questionable 
whether it was worth while to persevere in the work. But the Tel 
el-Amarna tablets had already been discovered, and, with the ex- 
ception of those which had been secured for the British Museum, 
they were all in the hands of Assyrian scholars. We knew, there- 
fore, that Lachish had been the residence of an Egyptian governor, 
and as letters had been sent from it to Egypt, it was reasonable to 
suppose that other letters had been received in it and stored 
away among the ofi&cial archives. Accordingly I pleaded for a 
continuance of excavations at Tel el~Hesy, and promised the Oom- 
mittee of the Palestine Exploration Band that sooner or later 
cuneiform inscriptions would be found in the ruins of the Amorite 
town. 

My pleadings were successful, and Mr. Bliss was appointed to 
continue the work. The first results were disappointing. A con- 
siderable amount of money and labour was spent, and little was 
found except Greek pottery belonging to the uppermost stratum of 
the Tel. It was not until the excavations were on the point of 
being closed for the season, at the beginning of the June of the 
present year, that the great discovery was made. 

Mr. Bliss had eventually made his way to the cUhriB of the 
Amorite city, and his latest work must have been in the immediate 
vicinity of the governor’s palace, if not within the walls of the 
palace itself. Various objects were found which take us back to 
the age of the Tel el-Amarna tablets, and prove that Dr. Petrie 
was right in the relative ages he assigned to the successive strata 
of the mound. Among the objects are Egyptian scarabs and beads 
of the time oi the eighteenth dynasty, and one of the beads has 
upon it the name and royal title of Queen Teie, the wife of Amend- 
phis III. and the mother of Amenophis IV., to whom most of the 
Tel el-Amarna correspondence was addressed. Besides the scarabs 
and heads, there is also a porcelain cylinder, which must have been 
manufactured in Egypt, though it is modelled after the pattern of a 
Babylonian one. But this was not the only seal-cylinder which 
was discovered ; there are also cylinders which had been imported 
from Babylonia itself, and which belong to about b.c. 2000-1500, 
as well as cylinders which Vere made in Syria, and Cyprus, in rude 
imitation of those of Chaldsaa, Similar seal-cylinders have been 
found in the prehistoric, tombs of Cyprus, the date of which is now 
fixed for the first tiihe. Interesting as the cylinders and beads may 
be, and eloquently as they testify to the correctpess^of Dr, Petrie’s 
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clironological conclusions, their interest is far surpassed by that of 
a discovery v^hicli was made on the very day the approach of 
summer caused the w^ork of excavation to be closed. A small clay 
tablet was brought to light, covered "with cuneiform characters. 

I awaited the arrival in England of a cast of it with almost 
breathless anxiety. Forgeries of so-called cuneiform inscriptions 
on large slabs of stone have been somewhat plentiful in Palestine 
of late, and I feared that the new discovery might turn out to be a 
disappointment of the same kind. My feeling of relief, therefore, 
may be imagined when the cast arrived — for the tablet itself, in 
accordance with the terms of the firman, remains in the hands of 
the Turks — and I found that the text was not only genuine, but of 
the age of the Tel el-Amarna despatches. The handwriting was 
similar to thait of the letters from Southern Palestine contained in 
the Tel el-Amarna collection, and the language and formulae of the 
inscription were similar also. The promise I had made to the 
Committee of the Fund was fulfilled, and the first written record 
of pre-Israelitish times ever found in the soil of Palestine had been 
brought to light. 

But this Avas not all. When I came to copy and read the text, 
I found that it was a letter in which the name of that very 
Zimrida, with whom the Tel el-Amarna tablets had just made us 
acquainted, is twice mentioned. Such a discovery is without pre- 
cedent in the tonals of arclimology. The fellahin of Upper Egypt 
come across a collection of cuneiform documents, some of which 
turn out to be letters from the south of Canaan, among them being 
a letter from a certain governor of Lachish named Zimrida. Hardly 
have the documents been cojoied and published, when Dr, Flinders 
Petrie identifies the site of Lachish, and shows that the ruins of the 
Amorite city of which Zimrida was governor still exist on the spot 
The spade of the excavator is driven into the ground, the Amorite 
stratum is at length reached, and lo ! a cuneiform tablet is dis- 
covered buried in the soil. And this tablet, the first which is 
found, proves to contain the name of the very governor with whom, 
but a few months previously, the tablets of Tel el-Amarna had 
made us acquainted. For more than 3000 years the letter which 
Zimrida had addressed to the Egyptian Pharaoh, and the letter 
which he had read at home, had been lying beneath the ground, the 
qiie on the banks of the Nile, and the other on a desolate site in 
Southern Palestine. But the time has come, when the archaeologist 
and the Assyriolpgist can work togethe|:f and, guided by the 
Assyriologist, the .archeologist has persevere(|iin;his work in Pales- 
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tine until at last his efforts have been rewarded, and the broken 
halves of a correspondence which was carried on before Moses was 
born have been once more joined together. 

The letter which has been discovered at Lachish contains some 
words, of the exact meaning of which I am not certain ; and the 
decipherment of it is rendered still further difficult by the fact that 
the original has been claimed by the Turkish Grovernment, casts 
only having arrived in this country. But so far as I can make it 
out, the translation would be as follows : — 

[To] the governor Bal . . . I . . abi prostrate myself at thy 
feet. Verily thou knowest that Bay a and Zimrida have brought 
the spoil (?) of the city, and Dan-Hadad says to Zimrida my father: 
The city of Y^arami has sent to me [and has] given me 3 pieces of 
. . wood and 3 slings and 3 falchions, since I am prefect (?) over 
the country of the king, and it has acted against me; but unto my 
death do I remain. As regards thy . , . which I have brought (?) 
from the enemy, I . . • , and I have sent Bel (?)-banilu ; and . . 
-rabi-ilu-yuma[khir] has despatched his brother to this country to 
[strengthen it].” 

The importance of the tablet lies more in what it implies than in 
what it actually contains. It is a proof that Mr. Bliss has found 
his way to the entrance of the archive-chamber of the Amorite city 
of Lachish, and that before long the collection of tablets that was 
stored in it will be in our hands. Doubtless the larger part of the 
collection will consist of letters, but the analogy of the collection 
discovered at Tel el-Amarna would lead us to the belief that other 
texts also will be met with among them. More than one of the 
legends of Babylonia was included among the archives of Tel 
el-Amarna, as well as dictionaries and lists of signs. 

The existence of such legends in the libraries and archive-cham- 
bers of Canaan would explain the strong Babylonian colouring not 
only of the cosmology and mythology of Phoenicia, but also of the 
earlier chapters of Genesis. It would no longer be necessary to 
suppose, as has been somewhat the fashion of late years, that the 
close similarity of the Babylonian and the Biblical accounts of the 
Deluge was due to Jewish intercourse with Babylonia in the age of 
the Captivity. It would further explain the Palestinian character 
of the Elohistic version of the story, which shows that it had already 
been long at home in Canaan before it was embodied in the Old 
Testament. If Babylonian legends made their way to the archive- 
chamber of the Egyptian Pharaoh, it would have been because they 
had first made their way to the libraries and archive- chambers of 
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Palestine. The fact that the Babylonian language and the compli- 
cated syllabary of Babylonia were the common medium of inter- 
course in the civilised East in the century before the Exodus, shows 
plainly that Babylonian influence in Western Asia had been long 
and profound. The further fact that each district of Western Asia 
had its own peculiar form of cuneiform script, so that we can now 
tell by merely glancing at the handwriting of a tablet whether it 
had been sent from Mitanni, from the land of the Ainorites, from 
Phoenicia, or from Jerusalem, makes it pretty clear that a knowledge 
of Babylonian literature had formed a large part of the Babylonian 
influence which had been carried to the West. One of the cities of 
Southern Canaan which were destroyed by the Israelites was Kir- 
jath-Sepher, or “ Book-town,” and long before the discovery of the 
Tel el-Amarna collection I had maintained that the name indicated 
the establishment there of a library of clay books similar to those 
which existed in Babylonia or Assyria. ^ 

The cuneiform tablet, therefore, which has been discovered by 
Mr. Bliss at Lachish is an earnest of more important discoveries 
that are yet to be made, not only at Lachish, but also on other sites 
of early Canaanitish culture. Clay does not perish like papyrus or 
parchment, and we may consequently expect soon ^ to hear of dis- 
coveries of ancient libraries in Palestine, stocked with books on im- 
perishable clay. What these libraries may contain who can say ? 
Letters there certainly will be ; copies also of Babylonian books ; 
and the analogy of the libraries of Chaldsea justifies us in believing 
that we shall "also find in them records of the cities of Palestine, 
and histories of the days when Abram the Hebrew contended with 
the armies of Elam and Babylonia, or paid tithes to the king of 

Jerusalem. it u 

I have lately come across a curious example of what I may call 

the solidarity of the literary culture which existed in the ancient 
Oriental world before the irruption of the Hittites in the fifteenth 
century before our era separated the Semites of the east from the 
Semites of the west, and shattered the old traditions of Babylonian 
influence in Syria and Palestine. Among the tablets found at I el 
el-Amarna are fragments relating to a Babylonian myth, about which 
Dr. Zimmern has written au interesting article: "Where the un- 
injured part of the tablet begins,” says the German scholar, ‘ we 
find Adapa, son of the sea-god Euj fishing in mid-sea The paters 
lie round about him still and smooth. Then the south win 
and causes the sea to sweep over Adapa*. .Bjxaged at t iSj apa 
threatens the south wind, ^ I shall break thy, The narrative 
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then continues literally as follows : '' As he spoke thus with Lis 
mouth, the wings of the south wind were broken. For seven days 
the south wind sped no more across the land. Then Ann (god of 
the heavens) thus addressed his messenger Ilabrat : ' Why has the 
south wind not sped across the land these seven days ? ’ His mes- 
senger, the god Ilabrat, answered him : ' My lord, Adapa, the son of 
the god Ea, hath broken the wings of the south wind.’ When Ann 
heard these words he cried out, ' Help ! ’ ” The lines which follow 
are somewhat mutilated. They relate how Ann commands Adapa 
to be brought before his throne to give account of himself, and how 
Ea gives his son the necessaiy instructions safely to pass the trial 
before Aim. Accordingly Ea arrays his son Adapa in a mourning 
garment, and says to him : When thou risest up to heaven and 
reachest the gate of Anu, the god Tanmiuz and the god Gis-zida 
will stand at the gate of Anu ; they will see thee and call out : 

^ Help, Lord ! For whom dost thou mourn, 0 Adapa ? For whom 
hast thou put on this mourning garment ? ’ ‘ Two gods have gone 

out from our land (shall Adapa answer), and therefore do I this/ 

' Who are the two gods that have gone out from the land ? ’ Then 
the god Tammuz and the god Gis-zida will look at each other, and 
raise their voices in lamentation. Then will they speak a word of 
kindness before Anu, and make thee to behold the propitious coun- 
tenance of Anu. When thou comest into the presence of Ann they 
will offer thee food of death. Eat it not. Water of death will 
they offer thee. Drink it not. A garment will they offer thee. 
Put it on. Oil will they offer thee. Anoint thyself with it. 
Despise not the charge that I have given thee ; mark well these 
w^ords that I have spoken unto thee.” Then the messenger of Anu 
arrived : Adapa has broken the wings of the south wind. Bring 
him before me 1 ” The line which follows is again mutilated. It 
tells how the messenger of Anu conducted Adapa to heaven. The 
text continues : When he had risen up to heaven and had reached 
the gate of Anu, the god Tammuz and the god Gis-zida stood at the 
gate of Anu. When they saw Adapa they called out, ^ Help, Lord I 
For whom dost thou mourn, Adapa ? For whom hast thou put on 
this mourning garment?’ 'Two gods have gone out from the 
land, and therefore do I wear this mourning garment.’ ' Who are 
the two gods that have gone out from the land ? ’ The god Tam- 
muz and the god Gis-zida looked at each other, and raised their 
voices in lamentation. When Adapa now approached the presence 
of Anu, Anu espied him and said : ' 0 Adapa, why hast thou broken 
the wings of the south wind?’ And Adapa answered Anu: 'My 
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Lord, in mid»sea I was catching fish for the house of my lord, 
while still and smooth lay the waters around me. Then rose the 
south wind and dipped me into the waters.' ” Then follow some 
more fragmentary lines, in w^hicli Adapa relates how he broke the 
wings of the south wind in his heart's hot anger : Then the god 
Tammuz and the god Gis-zida speak a word of kindness to Anu ; 
his heart is softened and he says : * Why did Ea permit a sinful 
man to behold the innermost parts of heaven and earth ? He made 
him great and gave him renown, but we — what shall we grant unto 
him ? ' ' Let food of life be offered to him, so that he may 
eat.' Then food of life was offered to him, hut he ate not 
Water of life wms offered to him, but he drank not. A garment 
was offered to him, and he put it on. Oil was offered to him, and 
he anointed himself. Then Ann looked upon him and raised his 
voice in lamentation : * 0 Adapa, wherefore atest thou not ? where- 
fore drinkest thou not ? The gift of life cannot now be thine.' 'I 
remembered the words of Ea, my lord, which he spake to me : Eat 
not, drink not, but put on the garment and anoint thyself.' And 
Ann let him return to his country.” 

Dr. Zimmern points out the analogy which exists between the 
prohibition to eat and drink the food and water of life, which to 
Adapa would have become the food and water of death, and the 
words of Genesis : And the Lord God said, Behold, the man is 
become as one of us, to know good and evil ; and now lest he put 
forth his hand, and take also of the tree of life and eat and live 
for ever: therefore the Lord God sent him forth from the garden 
of Eden to till tlie ground from whence he was taken,” The ana- 
logy becomes the greater when we remember that Edin was the 
Babylonian name of the plain of Babylonia, and that an old hymn, 
which I have translated in my Hibbert Lectures on the Religion of 
the Babylonians, tells us that it was in the garden of Eridu, the 
holy city of the god Ea, that the sacred tree was planted. 

The portion of the tablet has been lost wdiich contained the 
beginning of the story of Adapa, or Adama, as the name may also 
be read. But where the archive-chamber of the Egyptian Pharaoh 
fails us, the library of Nineveh has come to our assistance.. Some 
sixteen or seventeen years ago I copied an unnumbered fragment , 
of a cuneiform tablet in the British Museum, had^ ■ 

been found at Kouyunjik, the site of fliC' anment for 

many years the mutilated condition of it dis-.; 

covering what it was about. of Adapa ; 

was discovered at Tel eLAmarn^i #^t4lfC^i$J^|'.^'^fhWished and 
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made available for study, the nature of the fragment I had copied 
became clear at once* It was an earlier portion of the same 
legend, and told us who Adapa or Adama was. He was not 
only the son of Ea, the god of culture, he was also the first man. 

Here is a translation of the fragment in question : — 

'^[^Why art thou sitting?'] said [Ann] to him, and he looked 
up. [' Why] art thou sitting ? ’ he said to him, and he rose up ; 
and Ann shouted aloud to the being created by Ea, and the gods 
of heaven and earth, as many as exist, and whoever (else there 
was) answered accordingly his command, which, like the command 
of Ann whoever (was) a prophet [rep]eated from the lowest part 
of heaven to the height of heaven. He Adapa) looked and 
beheld the terribleness of Ann. Ann [took from ?] him what Ea 
had made to be a covering upon him ; he [removed ?] what Ea had 
made his nourishment, [and] his dominion he appointed for future 
days for a name. . . . ‘ Adapa (is) the seed of mankind . . . man 
and woman with one voice shall revere (?) him ... to the heaven 
he shall ascend . . . [and overcome the obstacle ?] which they 
the gods) have established in hostility to man.' " 

It would seem from this that Adapa had originally been created 
by Ea like one of the lower animals, and that it was not until Anu 
interfered that man was raised into an upright posture, and pro- 
vided with food and raiment suitable to his new condition. At the 
same time he was given dominion over other living beings ^^for 
future days.” 

It is impossible not to be struck by certain similarities between 
the account thus given of Adapa and certain passages in the Old 
Testament. On the one hand, we read in the Book of Job that, 
when the world was created, the morning stars sang together, and 
all the sons of God shouted for joy.” On the other hand, we are 
told in the Book of Genesis that man was made to “ have dominion 
over . . . every living thing that moveth upon the earth ; ” and 
that after the fall the Lord God made coats of skins ” for Adam 
and his wife. 

Letters and legends, however, were not the only contents of the 
archive-chamber of the Pharaohs at Tel el-Amarna. Last winter 
Dr. Blinders Petrie discovered there, on the site of what may be 
termed the Egyptian Poreign Office, fragments of dictionaries and 
lists of cuneiform characters. One at least of the dictionaries, it 
would seem, was compiled by "order of the king of Egypt” It 
appears to be a sort of comparative vocabulary of three different 
. languages, the first being Babylonian, in which the meaning of the 
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words belonging to the otlier two is explained, Another of the 

dictionaries is important, as it shows that Sumerian, the old non- 

Semitic language of Chaldaea, must still have been spoken at the ; 

time when it was drawn up. ITot only are the Sumerian words 

contained in it expressed by their ideographic equivalents, but their 

pronunciation is also given. Thus the word which, we are informed, ’ 

signified slaughter,” is not only written ideographically, but is also 

spelt out phonetically, ga-az-ga^az. We may, therefore, conclude 

that Dr. Oppert and myself have been right in maintaining that ; 

the Sumerian language did not become extinct until a comparatively 

late period. 

But it must not be supposed that Assyrian decipherment sheds 
light only on those earlier ages of history of which all memory 
seemed to have been forgotten. Even the historian of the Greek ; 

world in the days of Alexander’s successors is beginning to be j 

indebted to the labours of the Assyriologist, Numerous tablets | 

exist in the British Museum which belong to the era of the j 

Seleucidse and the Arsacidae, many of which have been copied and | 

published by Dr. Strassmaier. One of these, which he published a ! 

year ago,^ ought to be specially interesting to the historian of the | 

Greek kingdom of Seleukos. It refers to the peopling of the “royal | 

city” of Seleukia, if not to its foundation, as well as to a war | 

which is otherwise unnoticed in history. | 

The tablet is dated in “ the 37th year of Antiochus and Seleukos j 

the kings ” — that is to say, in B.C. 275. In the previous year it is , | 

said that the king had collected his troops, and had gone to the 
country of ’Sapardu. ’Sapardu was in the neighbourhood of the 
Black Sea, and is mentioned in the prophecies of Obadiah under the 
name of Sepharad. Erom the present text it would seem that it 
corresponded to the Bithynia and Galatia of classical geography. 

However this may be, Antiochus left a garrison there, in order 
to face the Egyptian army at the ford of the river Eudu. The 
Egyptian forces, however, crossed the stream. A few days after- 
wards the governor of Babylonia transferred his property, himself, 
and his daughters to Babylon and Seleukia, “ the royal city,” and 
“ twenty elephants which the governor of Baktria had sent to the 
king were brought to the ford of the river to meet him.” The royal 
body-guard w^as left in Babylonia “ from the beginning to the end 
of the month.” The following month was the first of the new year, 
and at the commencement of it Seleukos marched to the ford of 
the river.” Throughout the year, prices in Babylon and the neigh- 
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bouring cities were calculated accordiDg to the standard of the 
'' lonians ’’ or Greeks, and there was much sickness in the country. 

The first event which marked the beginning of the new year 
was the return of the governors of Babylonia and the royal body- 
guard, which had gone to 'Sapardu to meet the king the previous 
year, to Seleukia, the royal city, which lies upon the Tigris.^^ On 
the 1 2tli day of the month the inhabitants of Babylon were trans- 
ported to the new city of Seleukia. Corn was distributed to the 
people of Babylon, Borsippa, and Outlia, and a royal palace was 
built at Seleukia. Bricks also were made above and below Babylon 
in order to build a temple, apparently in the same place. The 
temple bore the iiaine of fe-Sagila, like the ancient temple of Eel- 
Merodach at Babylon, which had been destroyed by the Persian 
kings. 

With these extracts from one of the later records of Assyrio- 
logical literature, I must bring my address to a close. It has, 
I fear, been too long already. But the subject-matter of Assyrian 
research is so vast, the new points of view which it opens up are 
so many, and the fresh facts wdiich it is accumulating are so 
numerous and startling, that it is difficult to compress into a small 
space even an outline of the work that has been done during the 
past few months. Indeed, it is not always easy to overtake the 
latest discovery, or to rearrange our previous knowledge in accord- 
ance with the fresh facts that are brought to light. Assyriology is 
a progressive study in the fullest and truest sense of the word. 
Much has been accomplished, but much more remains still to be 
done. The successes of the past are but an encouragement and an 
earnest of the successes which yet lie before us. If there is any 
branch of knowledge whose students are called upon to press 
onwards regardless of old prejudices and prepossessions, and de- 
sirous only to discover the truth, it is tlie’ science of Assyriology. 
Our motto is, and must be, '^Forward.” 
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I HAVE been long anxious about the antic|iuties in Assyria and 
Babylonia, wiuoh are being daily destroyed by tbe clandestine dig- 
gings of tbe Arabs. 

Tbougli great interest is evinced both in England, America, and 
on the Continent of Europe in regard to those priceless remains of 
ancieut monuments, no one seems to take active measures to protect 
them. 

1 have a few suggestions to make for preserving what remains 
hiiried underground in the difierent sites, and I think I cannot do 
better than to submit the proposal through the Eeverend Professor 
Sayce, the learned I’resident of the Assyrian and Babylonian Section, 
to the consideration of the International Oriental Congress which 
is to be held in Loudon next week. 

I understand that a large number of eminent and learned Orien- 
talists and savants from different parts of the Continent intend to be 
present at the Congress, and I feel sure tliat if they take the matter 
up, and use their inliuence, collectively or individually, with the 
proper authorities, the desired end would be gained. 

It must be remembered that, in consequence of the stringent 
rules which were framed about twenty-five years ago by the Otto- 
man Government, no antiquities have been allowed to leave the 
country, excepting those wliich I sent to the Museum from 1 878 to 
1882. This I was able to do through the influence of Sir Henry 
Layard when he held the appointment of Britfeh Ambassador At ; 
Constantinople. He obtained for me favourable finhahs, by which * 
I was allowed to secure for the BritiBh nation which 

are now exhibited at the British Museam. \ ‘ i 
■ Unfortunately the Turkish aathotftSeB^ 'capital and in 
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tlie provinces, are only vigilant when any European museum tries 
legitimately to obtain the necessary concession, but they never 
trouble themselves about the deplorable nefarious diggings of the 
Arabs, whereby invaluable ancient records are being constantly 
destroyed for the sake of possessing a few pieces to satisfy the 
greed of native dealers, who sell them to European purchasers. 

The iniquity of carrying on this kind of traffic cannot be too 
much condemned, because the Arab style of searching for anti- 
quities is too rough to extricate fragile objects wdth care, seeing they 
are in hourly danger of being detected, and, when they find any 
antiquities, in nine cases out of ten they smash and lose a large 
part of them. But, worse than all, they try to increase their 
earnings by breaking the inscribed clay or terra-cotta object and 
dividing it amongst the traders. For instance, if an Arab digger 
had promised different brokers to supply them with antiquitiesj he 
would not wait to give each individual a share of what he could 
discover, but he would break sometimes a most important relic to 
divide amongst them. As I was allowed by the terms of my firman 
to transport any antiquities I purchased, I bought once a valu- 
able terra-cotta cylinder for the British Museum which had met 
with such a fate. The digger had tried to saw it in two pieces, and 
while doing so the upper part broke into a number of fragments, 
some of which were lost. The saw that was used for that purpose 
must have been very rough, as it had gnawed nearly iialf-an-inch of 
the inscription. 

I beg leave to relate two other cases which came to my know- 
ledge, to show how valuable antiquities are destroyed through the 
carelessness of the Turkish authorities. 

The first was when the minaret at the Mosque of Nebbi Younis, 
or Prophet Jonah, was being built. The guardians of the place had 
to dig a foundation for it in the mound called officially Ninweh ’’ 
(or Nineveh). While the digging was carried on, a solid bronze 
chair or throne, covered with inscriptions and figures of animals, 
came to light, and as a matter of course the local authorities got; 
possession of it and divided it amongst themselves. I heard that it 
was afterwards melted and sold to the workers in brass. 

The second case of vandalism occurred when some Arabs were 
digging a grave at a mound called Balawat, and found a bronze 
hand belonging to a monument of Shalmaneser II., which I dis- 
covered afterwards and sent to the British Museum. The Arabs 
, broke in different pieces what they found, and sold them to the 
Dragoman of the French Consul at MossuL He, on the other hand, 
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divided wliat lie acr|uired between me, Mr. Peretie, bis superior, and 
a Parisian who iiappeiied then to be passing through MossuL Most 
of the ornanieiitul part and some of the inscription were lost by the 
rough hacking of the Arabs. 

This kind of damage is being perpetrated daily, and when one 
considers that there are now a large number of dealers who are 
engaged in the illegal trade, amongst whom, I am sorry to say, not 
a few are tliose who were in iny employ as overseers and diggers, 
the destruction which is taking place is incalculablej seeing that 
they have to carry on their unlawful avocations either at night or 
by stealth. 

I know’ from experience liow diSieult it is to dig out with safety 
unbaked inscribed tablets, even in broad daylight and with a royal 
license ; how much more then whan the work is carried on illegiti- 
mately, and with every fear of being pounced upon at any moment 
by Turkish officials ? 

There are still very valuable records and monuments to be found 
in Assyria and Eal)ylonia, amongst which are the remainder of my dis- 
coveries in dilierent parts of Mesopotamia. Had Sir Henry Layard 
remained a little longer at Constantinople, I should have been 
enabled to add most important acquisitions to my late discoveries ; 
but unfortunately when the term of my last firman expired, in July 
1882, he relinquished his post, and the Porte refused to renew my 
firman. Thus I had to abandon the palace I discovered at Aboo- 
Habba, the ancient site of Sippara or Sepharvaim, and the Arabs, as 
I understand, have since played havoc with the remaining antiquities, 
which they have been selling to agents of different museums. 

What I would suggest is, that all learned scholars, especially 
those who are interested in biblical and scientific studies, should set 
aside national jealousies and solicit the assistance of their respective 
Governments to use their influence with the Sublime Porte to allow a 
proper research to be made by experienced explorers, either on their 
own account, or to intrust the management to agents of foreign 
museums, and leave the distribution of what would be discovered 
for future arrangement. By this measure the remaining buried 
antiquities will be saved from destruction, and the world will be a 
gainer of further valuable knowledge of ancient history. 

[The above remarks were communicated by Mr. Eassam in a 
letter to the Congress, and a resolution .giving effect; tO'^Hs sugges- 
tion was unanimously passed by the memMii the Semitic 
Section. ■ See nreliminarv matter. — : kv i ^ ^ ‘ 


THE NEW VERSION OF THE 
CEEATION-8TOET. 

BY 

THEO. G. PITCHES. 

The ambition of the more intelligent of every thinking nation has 
been, from the earliest times, to try to account for the existence 
of the world in which they lived, and its surroimdings ; and the 
accounts differ according to the intelligence, the civilisation, and the 
religion of the nations with whom they originated. The Egyptians, 
noticing how the scarabseiis rolled up its eggs into a ball, from 
which its offspring afterwards came forth, imagined that the earth 
and the life thereon were created in a similar way, and among 
many an ancient people the creation-myth of the world-egg was, 
in one form or another, current. 

At first conceived in the form of a myth (for no man having 
ever seen the creation, no historical account of it conld, by any 
possible means, be handed down), the various accounts developed,' 
as intelligence advanced, into philosophical systems ; and as such 
may the Egyptian, the Indian (in the laws of Mann), the Greek 
and Eoman, and the Hebrew be regarded. Judged from modern 
scientific and realistic standpoints, they axe all more or less impro- 
bable or impossible, and, taken together, highly inconsistent with 
each other. 

From earliest childhood we have all been familiar with the 
Hebrew account of the creation in the first chapter of Genesis — 
the description of chaos, and the work of the six days of creation, 
ending with man — and we have been told, on account of certain 
parallels in the Semitic Babylonian account, which was first pub- 
lished by the late George Smith, that the whole was of Babylonian 
origin. That there are parallels, and some of them very interesting 
ones, there can be no manner of doubt ; but the dissimilarities may 
be regarded as even greater than the parallels. The terseness also 
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of the Hebrew aecoiiut contrasts strangely with the lengthiness 
of the Babylonian one, into wliich, inoreoverj is incorporated the 
long description of the fight between Bel and the liragond The 
Hebrews, however, seem to have possessed two stories of the 
creation: the one just mentioned, in which man is the end and 
culininatiiig-poirit of all thingSy and tlmfc related in the second 
chapter of Geiitisis, in wliich the work of creation practically begins 
with niaiij and in which tlie Cdarden of Eden and its four rivers 
are described, and the products of the districts watered by the 
rivers eininierated. 

. A short time ago 1 had the good fortune to bring to the notice 
of scholars also a second Buh^hfuiffn story of the creatioiij differing 
as niucli from that translated for the first time by George Smith as 
the two Biblical accounts do from each other. This text, of which 
1 have already published a translation (as has also Professor Hom- 
me! is inscribed on a small tablet of baked clay. It is in two 
languages, Sumerian and StUiiitie Babylonian (or Assyrian), and the 
text is arranged in such a way that each line of the Sumerian 
version is divided into two parts, between which the Babylonian 
translation is inscribed in smaller characters. The text is very 
clearly written, and liie fact that there are two versions (the 
Sumerian and its rendering into Semitic Babylonian) makes the 
translation of the whole tolerably certain. 

Whilst the version of the first chapter of Genesis begins with a 
description of chaos, and the old Semitic Babylonian version (that 
translated by George Smith) with a reference to the time when 
*®the heavens were not proclaimed, and the earth recorded not a 
name — a very good parallel to the first verses of Genesis — the 
new Sumerian version begins with a description of the time when 
the glorious house of the gods (apparently the sky) had not been 
made, a plant had not been brought forth, and a tree had not been 
created ; when a brick had not been laid, a beam not shaped, a 
house not built, a city not constructed, and a glorious foundation or 
dwelling of men ® had not been made. Certain cities and temples 
— Mffer and £-kura, Erech and l!-ana, with the abyss or waters 
under the earth, Eridu, “ the good city,*' and the glorious seat of 
the house of the gods — had also not been made, and the_ whole of 

^ Called in tlie legend Mardnk and KirMs-tlamin 

® J>mtsch€ Mmudschm^ July iSgi* ' ' ' ‘ 

' ® TMb is expressed by tbe Akkaditt word pbssibly the 

ori^nalof the Adam of Oleuesla' Tfee Akkadian Urin^ 

'tilings, and boman babltatioas {»e /» M* d» 4 iPf ^ \ - 
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the lands were sea/’ When within this sea there was a stream, 
then Eridu was made, il-sagila, the high-headed temple,” was con- 
structed- — ll-sagila, which the god Lugal-du-azaga, the lord of 
the glorious abode/’ founded within the abyss ; then, too, Babylon 
was built, and the earthly ll-sagila, '' the high-headed temple,” 
within it, was completed (apparently it had been begun at an earlier 
date). ISTow for the first time comes a mention of the creation of 
living things, but these are not animals or man, but beings of a 
much higher station, namely, the gods and the Aniinnaki, who 
were made by a being unnamed, but who was possibly the Lugal- 
du-azaga mentioned in line 130! the text. The same deity then 
“ supremely proclaimed the glorious city, the seat of the joy of 
their hearts/’ The god Merodach (whose name here appears for 
the first time in the narrative) now bound together a foundation 
before the waters, made dust {i^piri ihni), and poured it out with the 
flood (itti ami ispuh), and then the gods were to be set in a seat of 
joy of heart. 

So far all has reference to the earth, the abyss, and the gods ; 
but here a change comes in, introduced by the single line, He 
made mankind,” which is followed by the parenthetical addition 
which says that '' the goddess Aruru had made the seed of mankind 
with him.” Then he made the beasts of the field and the living 
creatures of the desert, the Tigris and the Euphrates, which he set 
in their places, and proclaimed their name well ” (said, in fact, 
that the creation was good, as in Genesis). He (it is apparently 
still Merodach who is referred to) then created grass, the plants of 
the marshes and the forests, the verdure of the plain, land, marsh, 
and thicket-grown tracts. This was followed by the creation of 
oxen and other large cattle, with sheep, and the meadows and forests 
where they fed or dwelt. Then lord Merodach ” raised a bank 
(lit. '' filled a filling,” tamU umallt) on the seashore, and the things 
mentioned in the first few lines as not being in existence were then 
created or made by him — plants and trees, bricks and beams, houses 
and cities, Nifier and its temple ^I-kura, Erech and its temple 
fi-ana. 

Such is a paraphrase of this strange and interesting text, and one 
of the first things that will be noticed is how well it fills in Pro- 
fessor Hommel’s building up of the Babylonian universe — the earth 
(as he says) like a capsized boat floating upon the watery abyss of 
the under-world Sum, abzu or zuah, or chaos). Upon the 

earth thus represented, the favoured land of Babylonia naturally had, 
in the minds of its inhabitants, the first place ; and there, when the 
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creation was, Baljylon, tlie first city, was built, and was followed by 
tlie ancient cities of Erecli and Xiffer and their renowned tem^Dles. 
For the city uf Eridii, which is there mentioned as having been 
made “ when within the sea there was a stream/’ was not the 
earthly “ goofi citj"/’ but the abode of the blessed in Hades or Para- 
dise, where also^was constructed “the house of the high head,” the 
E-sagila* that E-sagila “ which the god Lugal-dn-azaga founded 
within the abyss.” It is probably the earthly Eriduj however, that 
is mentioned in line 8, after the reference to iSTiffer and Erech, as 
being non-existent, and, judging from the parallelism of lines 3—7 
and 36-40, it was probably referred to again in the first wanting 
line at the end of the obverse (thisj if it had been preserved, would 
have been line 41). 

Beneath the “ capsized boat ” of Professor Hommel (or rather the 
“ inverted saucer,” as Professor Sayce calls it ^), representing the 
earth, ivas, as has been already remarked, the abyss, the abode of 
the god Ae, and within the abyss the subterranean but divine 
counterpart of the earthly Eridu, already identified by Sir H. Eaw- 
linson as “the blessed city or Paradise.” There, too, was the 
counterpart of Babylon’s E-sagila, “ the house head-lofty,” a type of 
the Tower of Babel, which, as w’e all know, was to reach to heaven 
itself, thus practically connecting the two divine abodes by means 
of the ‘laiddangfiaril , or mid-world, as our Old English forefathers 
called the earth, because it was between heaven and hell. 

This Eridu within the abyss had been founded by the god Lugal- 
du-azaga, Xow Liigal-dii-azaga (>- 4 - p is tile 

first deity mentioned in this text, and bis name means “ the king of 
the glorious abode.” The character transcribed by dii, “ abode ” 
is that which means, in the Semitic historical texts, tihc, 
“mound,” and it is given in the syllabaries as standing also for 
hiUu^ “seat;” dkliu, “to sit;” cM, “abode” (from Akkadian or 
Sumerian) ; midu, “ mound;” sukku, probably “ booth ” (ef. Heb. If'D) ; 
and nig du azcfga {V<?eT<ff> explained as alztt 
“the abyss.” Wig dii azaga means, literally, “that which (is) the 
glorious abode,” and it is from this that the god Lugal-du-azaga’s 
name comes. It is not unlikely that this god is the same as 

^ The Babylonians really, bowever, seem to bare regarded the earth as a circular 
tract surrounded by *H!ie salt rifer ” mirroMm)) with, at fairly r«^ular inter* 
Tala on the outer margin of **tbe salt riTer,” tracts in the form- fx! wedges^ called 
(generally translated district ’*). These tracts imm tb ^ve been seven in 
number, and were so arranged as to give the mrfch the of h. seTen*pcinted 

star. Of the circular central portion Babylonia the prin^ 

cipalpart. ' 'd-,;'' ^ • ,• 

TOL* n, , , ' ’ / - ''d ' ^ d,.'; 'd! 
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]Eu--d'iL-azaga ( ). “ *e lord of the glorious 

abode,” who is mentioned, with Erei-dio-azcya («-+ -t-ET <3gl 
<?! *=TTT>^). “ the lady of the glorious abode,” on several incantation- 
tablets. The name of Lugal-du-azaga, .“ the king of the glorious 
abode,” also occurs on the tablet K. 3866 (S. A. Smith’s iffs- 
cdlaneous Texts, pi. 17, 11 . 20, 21), with the names of several water- 
deities— 0^ the sea;” 

Liigal-ida, “king of the river;” 

Ta-gii-da (variant, 

La-gu-de), probably “ full of speech ; ” >->y- >-jy En-mg, “ the 
primeval lord ” (a name of the god Nebo as god of Dilmun) ; 
^^y ^TTT Met-M-md (meaning unknown) ; >->y- 

y>- Gan-dimme-azaga, the name of a daughter of Ad or 
Jia, god of the abyss, &c., and of deep wisdom ; 

(variant : H -<T< -T<p -ET I Mimmi (var. lUmmeyUh- 


la-hi, a name possibly meaning “he hears his minister;” 
-4- ->^11 tt] Zugal-alzu, “the king of the abyss” (a 

name of the god or lia) ; &a; and - 4 - 4 < 

►^yy llasisu, “the wise one,” Though many of the above are 
the names of distinct deities, it is nevertheless possible that they 
all represent the god lla or Ad under various forms, either in his 
character of god of the waters (c/. the first, second, and eighth 
names), or god of deep wisdom (cf, the fourth and tenth names). 
The fourth name, En-zag, “the primeval lord,” though identified 
with Nebo as god of Dilmun, goes naturally back to the idea of the 
sea being the first-created thing and the abode of wisdom, thus 
agreeing with the legend which tells of the monsters who came 
out of the waters of the Persian Gulf to teach civilisation to the 
people of the land. 

Besides the deities above mentioned in connection with “the 
king of the glorious abode,” there were also others, such as 
“the handmaid of the god of the glorious abode” (ginna dingir 
dll azaga), who was daughter of the god ’^ 4 - 
JEn-nu-g% the throne-bearer of Bel (guzala Mlila-giy six sons 
(Dumuzi-abzu, Kigulla, Uera, Bara, Bara-gula, and Burnuntas^), with 
many others. The month Tisri, also, was “the month of the 
glorious abode” azaga), but what 

this refers to is doubtful, Lugal-du-azaga is rather to be identified 
with A6 than with Nebo, who, however, was sometimes identified 
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witli liim, and, as god of Dilmim (see above), was also called the 
god of the glorious abode,'' a title very similar to that of Ae. 

Among the tablets of the British Museum is a fragment which 
has been regarded as referring to the building of the Tower of 
Babel and the confusion of tongues. It was first translated by 
George Smith in his Chaldean Genesis, and afterwards published, with 
the original text, by Mr. Boscawen. That it refers to the Tower 
of Babel and the confusion of tongues, however, I very much doubt. 
It speaks of something that was evil to the heart of some one, and 
of some person wdio was hostile to the gods, or to whom the gods 
were hostile. The city of Babylon is referred to, and there is 
apparently a record of some great personage having destroyed the 
work (u mM ulallti ddlai), (FTot [small] and great were mingled 
on the mound," for thaii would probably be mhrutu u rabtiii %(halln 
(supposing this word to have the meaning “were mingled") ina Hi 
tili) Farther on we are told that “their cry of grief" (the posses- 
sive pronoun is feminine) “ arose all day,” and they seem to have 
lain, nursing this grief, upon couches {ana tazzimti-sina ina mdali). 
Eevolt or trespassing is spoken of, and some one is then men- 
tioned as changing their coumel (utaldch^a milih-tun), not “making 
strange their speech;" and in the last line but one of the first 
column there are traces of >-<y< t% followed by ^yyy 

probably to be read ►-<y< -^yj- ^y?^ 

dragon Tiamat. The first line of the second column, however, 
contains the name of the god we are discussing, En-du-azaga (“ the 
lord of the glorious abode") or Lugal-du-azaga (Mr. Boscawen 
restores the latter), and it is just possible that this mutilated text 
may refer to the creation also, and be really a description of the 
founding of ^I-sagila within the abyss, or the coming of the sea- 
monsters, headed by the god of wisdom, to teach the arts of civilisa- 
tion to the ancient Babylonians, or both. Be that, however, as it 
may, it seems extremely improbable that this supposed account of 
the Tower of Babel and the confusion of tongues gives any record 
of those events. 

The other divine personages referred to in this new account of 
the creation are Marduk, who created mankind, and Arnru 

a goddess of the province of Agadd, who was worshipped 

at Aruru, a town which was probably, in later times, like the city 
Agad4 or Akkad, a suburb of Sipar or Sippara. She was called 
“ the lady of the gods of Sipar and Aruru.” There was also a god- 
dess (perhaps identical with her) called Qala* Aruru, * the great one 
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(of) Aruru,” or “ great Aruru ” ( ►- wlio is 

explained as ‘'Istar the star’’ ) 01^ K. 

■2109.. ■ 

The difference between this new account of the creation and that 
bronght to the notice of scholars by George Smith is very marked. It 
has a stronger impress of a non-Semitic origin, which is strengthened 
by the fact that it is written in two languages. It is short, and 
tells all it has to say in a few words, whereas the other account 
extends over six or seven closely-written tablets, and introduces at 
great length the fight between Merodach and Tiamat, or Bel and 
the Dragon. Moreover, as Professor Homniel has pointed out 
{I}eutsch& BimclscJimtj July 1891), with the author of the new ver- 
sion the principal thing in the creation of the world was not merely 
the creation of men and animals, but rather the founding of the 
primitive seats of civilisation in Babylonia, and, I would add, the 
emphasising of their divine origin. And here we may see the 
reason w^hy this story is placed as the introduction to an incanta- 
tion ; for, judging from the fragment of the reverse which remains, 
the text seems really to have referred to the dedication-festival or 
purification of the well-known temple called E-zida (now the Birs- 
Nimroud), and the creation-story with which it begins probably 
led up to the matter of the foundation of this renowned temple. 
The small number of the deities mentioned in this portion of our 
text is worthy of notice, though the names of others occur in the 
incantation on the reverse. 

Parallels with the Biblical account which may be mentioned 
are lines 25-29, where the creation of plants and some of the 
cattle are spoken of : — 

Grass, the marsh-plant, the reed, and the forest he made, 

He made the verdure of the plain, 

“ The lands, the marsh, the thicket also, 

“ Oxen, the young of the steer, the cow and her calf, the sheep 
of the fold, 

“ Meadows and forests also,” 

With which may be compared Gen. i. 1 1, 12 : — 

A.nd God said, Let the earth bring forth gi^ass, herb yielding 
seed, and fruit-tree bearing fruit after its kind, wherein is the seed 
thereof, upon the earth; and it was so. And the earth brought 
forth grass, herb yielding seed after its kind, and tree hearing fruit, 
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wherein is the seed thereof^ after its kind ; and God saw that it 
was good,” 

. Lines 23 and 28-30 : — ' 

He made the beasts of the field and the living creatures of the 
desert. ... 

'' Oxeiij the young of the steer, the cow and her calf, the sheep 
of the fold, 

^' Meadows and forests also, 

“The goat and the gazelle he set therein (?),” 

correspond with G-en. i. 24: — 

“Let the earth bring forth the living creature after his kind, 
cattle, and creeping thing, and beast of the earth after his kind, 
and it was so,” 

The words “well proclaimed he their name” ( 1 . 24) correspond 
with And behold it was very good,” of Gen. i. 2 1 . 

“He made mankind” (L 20) corresponds with “And God created 
man” in Gen. i 26—27. 

The Ene The whole of the lands were sea ” {napkav matdii 
tdmtunma?) remind one naturally of “ the face of the waters ” in 
Gen. i. 2. 

On the other hand, however, there are some very considerable 
differences. There is no true description of chaos, nor of the 
making of day and night, nor of the placing of the heavenly bodies 
to give light (this may, however, have been given on the lost 
portion) and to indicate the seasons. The text is also silent 
concerning fishes, sea-monsters, and birds. The days ” of the 
creation are also absent, as in the longer Semitic version. It is, 
nevertheless, not impossible that in the divine Eridu we may see 
a reflection of the Garden of Eden, though there is no mention 
of the Tree of Life, nor the Tree of Knowledge, nor the placing 
of man therein ; and though the Tigris and the Euphrates are men- 
tioned, it is not in connection with the w^atering of the Garden 
of Eden, but simply as a record of the creation of the two great 
rivers which were the life of the Mesopotamian plain. The 
shortness, the bareness even to crudeness, of this non-Semitic 
creation-story, seem to me to give it the impress of exceedingly 
high antiquity, and also to indicate possible late interpolations, 
which would account for the more modem stamp i^Mch some of 
the lines seem to possess. That the Biblical story is based on it 
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probably few will contend ; but it is not by any means impossible 
that some of the ideas contained in the Bible version were incor- 
porated, greatly changed, from the versions which we know to have 
existed in Babylonia in exceedingly ancient times. The real and 
true original, or originals, of the Bible versions, as they have come 
down to us, have yet to be found. 

The tablet here treated of, like the greater part of the version 
translated by the late G-eorge Smith, was discovered by Mr. Hormuzd 
Eassam, the explorer to whom we owe the great bulk of the tablets 
now preserved in the British Museum. 


IV. 

A PRAYER OF aSSUEBANIPAL. 

BY . ■ 

S. ARTHUR STROHG, M.A. 

The following text is inscribed on a tablet of clay numbered 1285 
in tlie Ivoiiynnjik collection of the British Museum. It is re- 
markable not only as an almost perfect specimen of the later 
Assyrian calligraphy^ but for containing a number of rare words 
and forms — a circumstance which has not made the task of transla- 
tion and explanation easier. But its chief claim upon our interest 
and attention lies in the fact that the unknown author displays a 
depth and delicacy of religious emotion not often reached in Assyrian 
literature, and hardly surpassed even by the great masters of the 
spasmodic style, the Hebrew psalmists. On the one hand, it is 
distinguished from the mass of anonymous compositions which we 
are accustomed to call hymns and penitential psalms by the absence 
of any traces of a magical character or purpose, wdiile, on the other, 
its passionate and unconventional tone forms a striking contrast 
to the style usually adoi)ted hy Assyrian kings, who, even when 
ascribing unto their lords glory and honour, never forget their own 
titles, but compose monotonous variations in strict official form upon 
the three themes of pride, flattery and fear. 

The text consists of a series of confessions or appeals on the part 
of Assurbanipal, addressed, not, as we might perhaps have expected, 
to Istar, but to Hebo. These the god answers at intervals in words 
of consolation and encouragement. Throughout the text ASsurbani- 
pal is never called king. On the contrary, in one of his replies 
Hebo reminds him of his smallness and helplessness 'when an infant. 

That these confessions and complaints may have been drawn 
from Assurbanipal by the stress of some political crisis is of course 
possible^ We know of at least one such instance in his career ; 
but the text contains absolutely no positive data such as would 
enable us to connect it with a definite event. The most that can 
be said is that it cannot be later than 626 B.C. 

^ Of. €.g.j the following passage in an address of Btar to the same king (K. 883, 
U. 17-19), wdiere the reference to Egypt may have been introduced with a political 
intention : — 

hA4a4a-ai4i inrgur'^‘4i 

hal4a-la-at4i vm (nM) u^^a^a. ■ • 
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A striking feature of the inscription is the niimher of unusual 
verb forms. They occur in almost every line, and I suggest that 
they may be explained as a rhythmical device of the composer. 

The text has never been published, but a free translation was 
contributed by Oppert to the second volume of Ledrain's Eistoin 
cV Israel (p. 486). This, however, unaccompanied as it is by any 
explanation of the renderings proposed, I have in most cases been 
unable to comprehend, much less to follow. 


TEXT. 

Obverse. 
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T>- — EfcJ tETTT -^T A-:TTT AS TT Sp 

ET TT -T< -ET vEIT W E3^ V T -+A TT 
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T- -T - <M ^ w 

s^TU AMU AS U *^1 M 
MI 

s=£T ^ ^tjbl M S SH M 

M< M ^ - <F V ^UU MI 

MI - ^^U M i^^I »=UT 

^U 5?f: -"H M S ^JU M -SI M SH 

M^w<i--:^^jnu<^iM<u 


i^UI<I--MS -III 

M t^UI s=IU< I -M A U -lU^ I-- 
^U I-^ *^^I ^II -^Ini -^IM 

AM I->- AMII^ W -II^ W -^H 
U-I<I^UI 

fcfelf jrA I-< W AMm -I<I^ MU 
; : *~-I— T '*~~ -^I»f I — *f~ !»- > " » ■" M— ^ ^ 


Reverse. 

H T -+A ^ R m I feiT t£TTT >^I 
Afe ^ >21 ' ‘ 
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^ <Ej=TT >“4- ^1!'“ 

Ef s:^ ^ ^s=T>f I ^4- 

y ^ ^4- ^ W ^Tf! 
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^ .tW ^|< ^ i^If 

►4“ ^4" 

- -tI4 -II II ^ -II *"^11 "^I "^I ^ ^ 

^11^ ^pII 
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e:; 41^ -T!^ 41 T - 4- -^H -<TI^ ^I II 
^1 41 4<T^ II J^IH -- t:|TH 5^= ^ 

||< ^?!T 4- ^I I -4" H ^ *^11 ^I*^ 
►— {^|z ►4" I^ 41 ^I ‘^‘—4“ 

<111 tg EV ::3 CiiiTT ►€! R ^^^T W f^= ”E ^ 
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^Tn T ->f If ^ ten "+ E' 
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TEAHSLITEEATIOH. v : 

Obveksi. 

^ . . . . up-ta-na-at-ta-ka Nabii ina pulinr ilini rabiiti 
2 . , [ha-at]-ta-nu-ii-a la it-ta-nak4a-dii naps^^^^ 

^ . . ... Miiiia at^a-na-aWiardva kar-rad ilam 
^ . . . . [ba]4a-ti Assur-bln-apln a-na iir-Ms a-na ma^te-iiia 
^ . . . . . ana-kii at-te--i-la ina sepfi Kabi 
® ..... . IJabu ina piilun* ha-at-ta-i^^^ 
ab'-[ba-lit]-ka ASiir-ban-aplu ana-ku Jfabii a-di sa-at ii-me 
sepi.-ka la is-sa-nam-ma-a la i-nar-ni-da k^ta-ka 
^ an-na-a-t^ &pti-ka la eii-na-ha a-na mi-tah4iii-ii-ia 
lisan4ca la ta-aWa-ni-gidr iiltii sapti-ka 
sa a-na-kii da-ba-bn tabu at-ta-na-ad-da-nalpka 
a-sat-tali resi-ka ii-sat-tah la-an-ka ina bit E-bar-bar 

Nabu ik-ta-nab-bi ma-a pi-i-ka ani>me-u sa tubii 
sa it^a-na-ah-ba-ra a-na Ur-kit-tu 

la-an-ka & ab-nii-u-ni it-ta-na-ali-har-an-iii a-na i-tn-us-si ina 

■ . V V ^ 

|]-bar-bar 

sim-ta-ka sa ab-nu-u-ni ta-at-ta-na-ab-bar-an-ni 
raa-a tuk-nu-bi-la ina bit belit kalam-ma 

iiapsati-ka it-ta-na-ab-bar-a-ni ma-a ])alat-sn ur-rik & Assnr-ban- 
aplii 

ka-m^-is ina ki-in-si-e-su Assur-ban-apln it-ta-na-ah-har a-na 
Nabi beli-su 

ad“da-ni-ka Nabii la ta-mas-&r-an-ni ia-a-si 
ballti-ia ina pani-ka sa-dir naps&ti-ia pak-da ina siiii Belti 
ad-da-ni-ka Nabu gas-rii la tu-mas-&r-an-ni ia-si ina bi-rit ba-ta- 
nu-u-a 

e-tap“la za-ki-ku xiltu pan Nabi beli-sii 

la ta-pal-lah Assur-ban-aplii napsfiti arlmti ad-da-nak-ka 

&tri tfibi istii napsM-ka a-pak-kid 

pi-ia am-m^-u sa tfibu ik-ta-nar-rab-ka ina piibur iliini rabuti 


Eeveiise. 

ip-tS-te Assur-btin-aplu ar-ni-su it-ta-na-ab«.bar a-na IsTabi beli-su 
sa is-ba-tu ina s6p§, &r-rat Mnua la i-lu-at ina piibiir ilani rabuti 
sa ina ka-an-ni sa Ur-kit-tu ka-sir la i-lu-at ina puhur ba-ta-nu- 

j A V' * X V V • 

te-su : 

so ina pnhur ha-ta-nu-fcg-ia la tu-inas-sar-an-ni ISTabix 
S’- ina pubnr In-sa-as-si-ia la tu-mas-sa-ra napsati-ia 
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32 si-ih-ni at-ta Assiu'^-ljrai-aplii sa ii-mas-sir-ka ina eli &r-rat Mnua 
lu-ku-n at”ta At^^nr^baii-aplu as-ba-ka ina bur-ki &r-rat Ninna 
ir-M zi-zi-fi Aa ina pi-ka Hiik-na sina te-fin-ni-ik ta-hal-laj) 
ana- pu-iii-ka 

ha“ta-iiii-te-ka As'sur-liaii-apla ki-i si-pi ina pa-an me-e i-sA- 
ki»i biir-bi-iUa-a-te sa pa»an mat-ti mi4a-ad pa-ru-ku ina pan 
. "sepa-ka ■ 

ta-az-zii~az xl:k4ir-brai-aplu ina tar-si ilani rabiiti tu-im-'-ad ana 

, ^ abii 

TRAXSLATIOX: 

Obyirse* 

^ I confess to thee, Xebo, in the assembly of the 

great gods : 

^ my sins, my soul is not subdued : 

. A'ineveh, I make my prayer unto thee, warrior 
of the gods, his brothers : 

^ . the life of Assurbanipal for a long time 

_ •hereafter: 

I prostrate myself at the feet of Xebo : 

^ , Xebo, in the whole multitude of iny sins. 

^ I will cause thee to Assurbanipal, even I, Xebo, to ever- 
, lasting daj^s : ,■ 

® Thy feet shall not be weary, thy hands shall not tremble : 

^ These thy lips shall not fail for praying to me : 

Thy tongue shall not be put out from thy lips, 

For I goodly speech will bestow upon thee : 

I will go forward as thy head, I will make thy body to go for- 
ward in the house of fiBiBBAB. 


Xebo spake thus : Thy mouth utters good things, 

Which have been offered in prayer to TJeeitto: 

Thy body which I made has been brought before me in suppli- 
cation, according to her appointment in Sbaebab : 

Thy destiny which I formed lias been brought before me in sup- 
plication, 

Thus : — Purity do thou bring in the house of the Queen of the 
Universe ! ;■■■ ^ ,, : 

Thy life has been brought before me in; suppHcation thus : — His 
life do thou prolong [even the life] of A^utbanipal 1 
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Bowing down in his grief^ Assurbanipal made his prayer to ITebo 
his lord : 

I have given myself unto thee, Hebo, thou wilt not forsake me 
[even] me : 

My life in thy presence is governed, my soul is held in the 
embrace of Beltis : , 

I have given myself unto thee, Nebo, [thou] mighty one, thou 
wilt not forsake me, even me, in the midst of my sins. 


There answered a breath from the presence of ISTebo his lord : — 
Fear not, Assurbanipal, long life will I give unto thee : 

Fair winds from thy life will I appoint : 

My mouth speaking that which is good shall cause thy prayer to 
be heard in the assembly of the great gods. 


Eeveese. 

Assurbanipal confessed his misdeeds : he made his prayer unto 
Nebo his lord : 

What he took at the feet of the Queen of Nineveh he did not 
conceal in the assembly of the great gods : 

That which with the reed of TJekittu is acquired he did not 
conceal [even] in the whole multitude of his sins : 

In the whole multitude of my offences thou wilt not forsake me, 
NebO: ' ' 

In the whole multitude of my woes thou wilt not forsake my 
soul. 


Small wert thou, Assurbanipal, when I gave you over to [the 
care of] the Queen of Nineveh : 

A suckling wert thou, Assurbanipal, when I satisfied thee on the 
lap of the Queen of Nineveh : 

The full streams of milk which into thy mouth are given, twain 
thou suckest, twain thou drawest into thy mouth : 

Thy sins, Assurbanipal, like ripples on the face of water shall 
they be : 

Like furrows f?) -which make manifold tlie face of the earth shall 
they be dispersed before thy feet : 

Thou shalt stand, Assurbanipal, in the presence of the great gods : 
thou shalt magnify Nebo, 
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NOTES, 


^ uptcmaffali'a, ii. 3, from pitu. Of. the forms umdanalM aad usanalld 
(Deiitzsch, Grammar, p. 232). 

2 Perhaps we slionld supply ina puJmr as in 1 . 29, and translate (or 
through) the whole multitude of my sins my soul is not subdued liattdnu 
seems to be connected with hittii, somewhat as dilhti with diilMim. 

2 attanaliharhi, from ma fvni, lit. “I come before thy presence,” i,e,, 
with prayer or ofierings. 

^ Supply iirrih from 1 . 7 ; and -with the phrase ana urine cf. ana ajiie 
ihahhiM (k. 883. 8). 

^ atUHla, i. 2, from nulu. 

® manammd, i. 3, from edrnu. Of Arab, “to be weary.” The 

meaning of the verb narddu or nardtii is not certain. Of. G. Smith, Assur- 
hanipal, p. 125. The verb also occurs in the phrase munarrid (at) JmrMni, 
which is often applied as an epithet to gods and goddesses, and may well 
mean “ who causes the mountain-tops to tremble.” On the other hand, cf. 
Deiitzsch, Grammar., p. 279. 

fattaniyir, iv. 3, from a verb nagdru. Of. Heb. * 155 , fliiere fecit, fudif, 


ldnl:a, lit. “ thy side,” This line is very obscure owing to the un- 
certainty of the value of Perhaps we should read amaitah, umatfah^ 
and — in view of nn^j exlendif — translate : “I .will magnify thy head, I will 
cause thy body to be magnified in the house of ^Ibarbar.” Of. Oppert^s free 
I’eiidering: je ylorifierai ta Me, et fai glorifie tes oeuvres dam las temples 
divins. 

ptka. The character representing the suffixed pronoun is defaced, 
hut the traces that remain point rather to lea than to ia. animeu I 
have taken as a derivative from “ to speak.” (ilu) Urkitiu is men- 
tioned with other divinities in the prayer of AS^urbanipal, K. 226, as 
follows: — ABur ^a^russu Imruh MfMu Jfahd kuruh Sin kimdfu talcMn 
{galVjihi mdtdii mia^udu UrMt{iu), L 8. The phrase in 1 . 29, ina hanni 
h Urhittu, “with the reed of Urkittu,” is interesting in view of the 
meaning of the closely similar word urhUu, viz., “grass.” 

itussi, apparently for iiut-U, in which case it looks as if the suffixed 
pronoun referred to Urldttu. 

Of what IStar says to Esarhaddon (W, A. L, iv. 61, 62a): — aklu 
taknu takal me tahnMi taMatti ina ItbU dhoMika tedoMmn. 

For the meaning proposed for Mnm (or MnH!) cf Arab. MS “to 
grieve,” }MS “anxiety.” 
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21 'pakdCi, permansire, 3 pi. fem. For the meaning, <;?/. Assnrnnsirpal, 
i. 6, hel belie M^pat Sarnie irsiiim hatuUu imMm. 

iiafla, iot Stajpala ov etapula, i. 2, from apdlu. Of. Oajmf 

from ejn'iu. With regard to the meaning, it may he noticed that we find 
apdlu giYm side by side with rigmu and Mbit as a value of 
(W. A. I, iv. 63, 59). 

26 It is difficult to realise the force of idtu in this line. Perhaps we 
should read ina or iti% and translate: “I will appoint fair winds (f.e., 
favourable circumstances) to be in or with thy life ” (ie., to pervade it). 

2’i' iktamrrahM, lit. shall cause thee to approach wdtli prayer.” 

2^^ iluati for iMt. Of the Heb. Dl!?, and, as regards the form, imuat for 
im£t. 

^1 The difficult word ensassi or insassi is perhaps connected with the 
root DD5, according to the type JUib Of the ioim iptenniL 

For the meaning of laM, see AT. A. I., v. 23, 33--34, wdiere as ex- 
planations of daddu we have both and siliru. With daddu may be 
compared the Chaldee mamma, iiher. For the sentiment ef again IStar 
to Esarhaddon (W. A. I, iv, 61, 67a), a^pilJca hinbinha ^am'iliam, ina hirJd 
& Ninth 

^dzie, cf Heh. Jluxus emicans lactis. 

sipi I have connected with the Arab, root which seems to have 

originally denoted the action of the wind in scattering and carrying away 
dust. The meaning given by Frey tag to. the derivative ^UiU, if it he 
genuine, would exactly suit the present passage — tradus strice in piscina 
vetiio mota. 

30 I am unable to determine the meaning of hnrhillaic {f), though it is 
evident that it must form some sort of a parallel to the idea in the pre- 
ceding line. ‘‘ Furrows ” is suggested simply as coming wu'thin the terms 
of the description in the text : they diversify the face of the earth, and 
are afterwards obliterated. On the other hand, it is true that a word 
hirhirm occurs (W. A. I., ii. 35, 6) together with melammu as one of the 
equivalents of tanim, and if we assume a connection between this and 
hufUllate, the latter would perhaps mean something like “gleams of light,” 
though such an image hardly seems to suit the character of the passage. 
With paruhu, cf Heb. pia, Arab, . 



Im YI. Jahrliundert vor unserer Zeitreehnung wurde durch den 
machtigen Perserkonig Cyrus ein Reich zerstort, dem in kultureller 
Reziehung einer der ersten Platze unter den Volkern des grauen 
Alterthums gebiihrt. Es ist das Reich der Babylonier, mit dessen 
litterarischen Schatzen wir durch die Entzifferung der Keilschrift- 
texte iinmer mehr befreundet -werden, und das schon im 3. Jahr- 
tausend vor Christi eine solch’ hohe Oulturstufe erreicht hatte, ^vie 
vdr sie nach neueren Untersuchungen nur noch im aussersten Osten 
Asiens bei den Ureltern der heutigen Ohinesen vorfinden. Richts 
vermag aber liber den Grad intellektueller Begabung eines Tolkes 
besser Aufschluss zu geben, als die Geschiehte der Entwickelung 
seiner Zeitrechnung. Derm die Grundlage jeder (UBd' Eest- 
rechnung wird durch astronomische AnsehAuar^M i^wonhen und 
durch die gesellschaMichen Beziehangen, , Iih , e?sten 

VOL. n. ■ ' ■■■' -M}'' f- 


V. 

DAS KALENDEEWESEN DEE 
BABTLOATIEE. 

VON 

I)R EDUAED MAHLER (Wien). 

Hochgeeiirte Yeesammluxg, — Wenn icli zum G-egenstande meines 
Vortrages ein Thema wiililte, welches ich erst vor Iviirzem in den 
Sitzungsberichten der kaiseiiichen Akademie der Wissenscliaften in 
Wien einer ausfiihrlichen Erorterung unterzogen habe, so geschieht 
dies lediglicli ziifolge einer micli hochst ehrenden Einladnng, welche 
das geelirte Priisidium durcli Herrn T. G. Pinches, den Secretair 
dieser Section, in einena vom ii. Juli laufenden Jahres an mich 
gerichteten Schreiben freundliclist ergehen Hess. Bevor ich mich 
daher der Losiiiig meiner xliifgabe nnterziehe, erachte ich es als an- 
genehme Pflicht, dem verehrten Priisidenten, Herrn Professor A, 
Sayce, und dem Secretair, Herrn T, G. Pinches^ meinen verbindlich- 
sten Dank auszuspreehen. 
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EntwicHungsstadium der Menschheit waren freilicli die Begriffe 
liber das Aiifeinanderfolgen zeitlicher Ersclieiiitiiigen \\irr nnter- 
einander geworfen. Die Vorstellungsart, nacli der gewisse Diiige 
zeitlich aufeinandex folgen, -Mv^areii in einer Epoclie, da das 
viduum keinen anderen Trieb gekannt liatte, als den der Erlialtungj 
ziemlich imklar. Erst als das Bedtirfniss nacli geselligem Leben 
rege wurcle iind man die gegenseitige Ablningigkeit der einzelneii 
menscliliclien Indivdduen von einander rnerkte, da trat ancli die 
JTotlnvendigkeit nach Eintheilung der Zeit nnicbtig anf. Je fiiilier 
nun dieser Moment bei einem Volke sich fiililbar maclite, nnd je 
intensiver die Gelteiidmacliung dieser Ersclieiuung aiiftrat, desto 
lioher war der Grad des kulturellen Fortsclirittes. 

Bei den Babyloniern findeii wir die ersten Spuren einer solclien 
Entwickelung schon in einer Zeit vor, da wdr anderswo nocli nicht 
den geringsten Culturgrad zu ergrtinden vermogeii. Lange liatte 
man sicb noch bei den anderen Volkern mit den Begriffen von Tag 
and ISTackt, Sommer nnd Winter — als Gegensatze von bell nnd 
dnnkel, warmer nnd kalter Jahreszeit — allein begntigtj nnd schon 
war den Babyloniern die ZwoKtheilnng des Jabres, sowie die des 
Tages, bekannt. Erliher glaubte man zwar folgern zu mtissen, dass 
die Babylonier keine eigene Jabrrecbnuiig liatten, man snehte so» 
gar die Hypothese zu stutzen^ davss sie Jabrforrn nnd Jahranfang 
den Aegyptern entlehnt haben. Die fortgesetzte Entzifferung der 
babyloniscb-assyrischen Keilschrifttexte lehrte jedoch, dass die Be- 
wobner an den Ufern des Tigris und Enphrats sclioii in der frtibe- 
sten Zeit eine vollkommen entwickelte Zeitrechnnng batten. Je 
weiter man anf dem Gebiete der Entrathselung der im Britisb- 
Mnsenm anfgespeicberten babyloniscben Tbontafelcben fortscliritt, 
desto iiberzeugender trat diese Tliatsacbe hervor. Vieles, was nns 
nacb den Bericbten der griechiscben Classiker liber das Wissen der 
alten Chaldaer als Marcben erscbeinen konnte oder wolltej offen- 
bart sicb nun als Wabrheitj nnd mit Stannen xniissen wir heute 
vernebmen, dass die Fundamente einer woblbegrtindeten Zeit- 
recbnnng nnd eines wissenschaftlicb ansgearbeiteten Kalendarinms 
an jener Statte gelegt und gepflegt warden, an welcher auch schon 
die bibliscbe Erzablnng in ihrer kindlicb einfachen Darstellnng ein 
Zeugniss machtig emporgebliihter Onltur entsteben lasst. 

Hier in Babylon sind die ersten Grundlagen nnseres bentigen 
astronomischen Lebrgebandes entstanden nnd mit einer fiir nns 
vielleicht beschamenden Bescbeidenbeit mtissen wir bekennen, dass 
wir anf so manchem Gebiete dieser Wissenscbaft nocli hentzutage 
nicht weiter vorgeschritten sind und nicbt viel mebr wissen, als 
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dies bei den alten Babyloniem sclion im 2. Jahxtausend vor iinserer 
Zeitrechnimg der Fall ■war. Die Dauer des synodischen Monats 
kannten sie mit eiiier Genanigkeit, die nichts zu '^vtinschen iibrig 
liisst. Das Eintreffen von Sonnen- und Mondfinsternissen wussten 
sie mit soldier Geuaiiigkeit ini Voraiis zu berechnen und zu be- 
stimmeii, dass wir lieute nacli mebr denn 3000 Jaliren in jenen 
Berediniingen und Beobaclitungen ein unschatzbares und lehr- 
reiclies Material besitzen^ urn aus iiinen eine Mond-Theorie (em- 
pirische Correction der Babn des Mondes) ableiten zu konnen. 

Wir wissen beute, dass die Babylonier ein Liiwholarjalir batten, 
und sind nun aucb von dem Scbaltcyblus derselben wohl unter- 
licbtet. Es ist aber erst eine Errimgenscbaft unserer neuesteii 
Zeit, dass wir dieseii Oyklus und die Dauer, sowie die Form der 
einzelnen Jabre desselbeii genau keiineu und nun in der Lage sind, 
ein altbabylonisdies Kalenderdatum auf unsere christlicbe Zeit- 
recbnung zu reduciren. 

Die Erforschung der babyloniscb-assyrischen Texte, die unsereni 
Jabrbundert vorbebalten blieb, lelirte zwar bald, dass die Babylonier 
gleich den ibnen stammesverwandten Hebraern die Monate nach 
dem Monde, die Jabre aber nach der Sonne geregelt und daber ein 
Mondjabr batten, das 1 2 Mondmonate zahlte, zu deneu man bebufs 
Ausgleicbs mit dem Sonnenjabre ab und zu einen 1 3. Monat scbal- 
ten musste. Man lemte aucb bald die Kamen der Monate kennen, 
und erkannte die frappante Analogie derselben mit denen im jiidi- 
scben Kalender. Sie beissen : — 


Kal. der Babylonier, 

Im Kal der Juden. 

Xisannii. 

N'isan. 

Aim, 

Jjar. 

Simannu, 

Si van. 

Duzu. 

Tbamus, 

Abn, 

Ab. 

' UlullL 

! EW. 

Tisritu. 

Thischri. 

Arah-samna, 

Marchescliwan. 

Kislimu. 

Kisiev. 

Tebitu. 

Tebet, 

Sabatu. 

Scbebat. 

Adam. 

Adar. 


• , Da aber in den vorexilischen Buchern , det Heiligen Scbrift die 
Monate der Hebraer keine^ besonderen Na^6n^fiil^li,:SQndern mur 
durcb OrdinaJien gekennzeicbnet und so Ton eibanfe unterscbieden 
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wurden, so folgerte man mifc Eeclit, dass die J iiden wahrend der 
babylonischen Gefangenschaft die Her iiblicben Monatsnamen 
adoptirt haben. Man ging dann einen Scliritt weiter und nahm 
an, dass der Kalender der Juden iiberlianpt nur der babylonisclie 
sei. Die Zalil der datirten babylonischen Inschriften wnrde aber 
immer grosser, nnd da erkannte man, dass die Baby lonier in ihren 
Schaltjahren bald einen 2. Ululu, bald einen 2. Adarn batten, 
wahrend wir im Calender der Juden stets einen 2. Adar Yorfinden 
luid einen solclien in der Eegel aiich immer als Sclialtmonat voraus- 
setzeii mtissen. Als nun auch die Eeduction babyloiiiscber Daten 
auf die cbristliche Zeitrechiiung mit Hilfe des jiidischen Kalenders 
He und da auf Schwierigkeiten stiess, da Hess man die These von 
der Identitiit der beideii Kalender (des babylonischen und des jiidi- 
schen) fallen, erklarte den jiidischen Schaltcyklus als eine KacH 
ahmimg des griechisohen von Meton, und es entstand nun die Frage 
nach dein Wesen der babylonischen Schaltung. In grauer Vor^eit 
batten sie — das wusste man — ein reines Mondjahr rnit i. Kisannu 
als Jahresanfang ; da sie aber merken mussten, dass sicli dieser im- 
mer mehr von der Friihlingsgleiche entfernte, so sclialteten sie m 
den 12 Monden des Jahres ab und zu einen 13. Monat ein. Man 
wusste auchj dass sich bei dem grossen astrouomischen Forscher- 
drange der Baby lonier bald das Streben geltend gemaclit haben 
inusste, das Scliwankende in der Bestimmung ihrer bisherigen 
Jahrform aufzugeben und sie daher nach nicht allzulanger Zeit 
eine feste Eegel zur Fixirung der Schalt- und Gemeinjahre gesucht 
und sicherlich auch gefunden haben. 

Welches war aber diese Eegel? Die Beantwortiing dieser Frage 
bot die allergrbssten Schwierigkeiten und w^ar erst unserer jllngsten 
Zeit vorbehalten. Vor wenigen Jahren versuclite Pater 8 trassrnaier, 
ein um die assyriologische Wissenschaft hochverdientes Mitglied der 
Gesellschaft Jesu, die im British Museum nach Tausenden zahlen- 
den Thontafelchen aus der Zeit der Arsacidenlierrschaft zu coj^iren. 
Er transcribirte auch dieselben, trat dann wegen einer etwaigeii 
Entrathselung ihres astronomischen Inhalts mit Herrn Pater E^pping 
in Fiihlung, und axis dem gemeinsamen Streben dieser beiden Ge- 
lehrten ist ein Werkchen- hervorgegangen, betitelt: Astronommlm 
aiLs Balylon"' das in den verschiedensten Gelehrtenkreisen das In- 
teresse in regster Weise in Anspruch genommen hatte. Auf Grand 
dreier Tablets, stammend aus den Jahren 188, 189 und 201 der 
seleucidischen Aera, A i 124, 123 und iii v. OH, wird uns Her 
ein Stlick der chaldaischen astronomischen Wissenschaft iiberliefert, 
das — wenn es auch einer ziemlich spaten Epochs angehort — in 
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vielen Bezielmngen eiiie Quelle fiir das Studium der Astronomie 
nnd Chronologie bei den Babyloniern bleiben wird. 

Diese Arbeit, in Yerbindung init den seither von denselben Ge- 
lelirteii verbSentlichteii babylonischen Planetentafeln, war es auch, 
welclie niir die Herstellung des Kalenders dieses einstigen Oultur- 
volkes ermbglicbte. Die Eesultate, zu denen das Studiiun dieser 
Keilsclirifttafelclien auf kalendarischem Gebiete fiihrte, sind das 
wichtigste Material, das wir auf diesem Zweige der clironologiscben 
Wissenscliaft besitzen. 


Znr Lbsinig einer derartigen Aufgabe geniigt es freilicli nicht, 


iiber eine gewisse Summe astronomischer Kenntnisse zu verfligen 
und diese in deu Dienst eiiies philologisch-geschulten Mannes zu 
stellen ; der Forscher muss vielrnehr in beiden sonst von einander 
fernliegenden Gebieten der Wissenschaft gleichmassig orientirt sein, 
damit sein priifendes Auge niclit getiiuscht oder gar geblendet werde. 
Es ist ein in letzter Zeit leider haufig vorgekommenes Uebel, dass 
chronologisclie oder astrouomisch-historische Fragen von Mannern 
discutirt wiirden, die entweder kein astronomisches Wissen batten, 
oder denen es an pliilologisch-historiscben Kenntnissen mangelte. 
Die Eesultate einer solclien Forschung mltssen sich natitrlich von 


der Wabrlieit sehr entfernen und geben Anlass zu falscben Fol- 


Auf diese Weise wird aber die Gesehiclite einer Wis- 
senscbaft nicht gefdrdert, sondern nur getriibt. 

Mit Genugtluumg und besonderer Anerkennung muss es daher 
begriisst warden, wenn sicb Manner finden, welche vor der scbwie- 
rigen Aufgabe nicht zurtickschenen und bei der Fiille ihrer phiio- 
logischen Kenntnisse bestrebt sind, aiicli an dem Borne der astrono- 
mischen Weislieit zu nippen, Zu diesen, deren erste Vorkampfer 
Julies Oppert und A, H. Saym sind, ist nun auch Fritz Eommel ge- 
treten, der durcli seine letzten TJntersuchungen ixber ^‘die Astrono- 
inie der Chaldaer,” und liber die Mondstationen der Araber,” ge- 
zeigt bat, was Fleiss und Ausdauer auf diesem wissenschaftlicben 
Gebiete zu vollbringen veroiogein 

Bevor ich daber an die Losung der Aufgabe schritt, aus den uns 
erhaltenen und als ecbt verbllrgten Denkmals-Inschriften den Ka- 
lender der alten Yolker und insbesondere den der Babylonier berzn- 
stellen, musste icb bestrebt sein, mir so viel Wissen im Hebraiscben, 
Assyrisclien und Aegyptisclien anzueignen, urn die gestellten und 
etwa neu auftauchenden Probleme verstehen und rfchtig ' erfassen 
zu konnen. FTachdem dieses Ziel erreiobt uBtefSucbfee icb alle 
bisher edirten Tafeleben riicksioMlieK ete^logfaohen.Inlalls, - 

tindsebon im December vorigen mitHilfe 
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der Strassmaier’schen Arbeiten gelungen, den Sclialtcyldus der Ba- 
bjdonier auf empirischeni Wege zii entdeckeii, nrid bereits am lo. 
Marz d. J. war icli in der gllicklichen Lage, den Kalencler der Ba- 
hylonur'' der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien 
vorzulegen (siebe Sitznngsbexicbt der kaiserl. Akademie der Wissen- 
sebaften, Wien, Marz, 1892). Diese Untersachungen lebren, dass 
die Eabylonier einen 19-jabrigen Schaltcyldus batten, nnd dass 
jedes III.5 VI, VIIL, XL, XIV., XVI. imd XIX. Jahr dieses 
Oyklns ein Scbaltjabr war. Audi die Dauer der einzelnen Jahre 
des Oyklus ist uns jetzt bekannt. Flinf Jabre, namlich das I., V., 
X., XIL und XVIL zahlten je 35 5 Tage; sieben Jahre (das II, 
IV., VII, IX., XIII., XV. imd XVIII.) batten je 3 54 Tage, das 
Jahr XI war ein Schaltjahr von 383 Tagen, wahrend die librigeii 
Schaltjabre des Oyklus eine Dauer von je 384 Tagen batten. 

Jahranfang war der i. Msan und als Sdialtmonat gait ihnen in 
der Eegel ein II. Adaru. Ich sage : '' In der Begel,'' denn wir fin- 
den thatsadilicb auch einen II Ululu als Sdialtmonat verzeichnet. 
Docb wenn wir das uns zur Verfligung stehende, kalendarisch ver- 
werthbare Material naher untersudien, so finden wir, dass bis zum 
Jahre 202 vor Chris ti mit nur wenigen xiusnabmen ein II. Adaru als 
Schaltmonat erwabnt wird, wahrend es in den spateren Jahren Eegel 
ist, das Jahr durch einen IL , Ululu zum Schaltjabre zu machen. 

Diese Thatsache findet nun in der Geschichte ibre natiirlicbe 
Begriindung. Vom Jahre 222 bis zum Jahre 187 vor Cbristi 
regierte namlich der machtige Syrerkonig Antioclius III, der Grosse, 
welcber das bereits gescbwadite seleucidenreich wieder aufrichtete 
und mit anderen asiatischen Provinzen auch Babylon wieder an 
sich gerissen hatte. Dieses wurde nun seines letzten Eestes 
nationaler Eigenthiimlichkeiten beraubt. Die Eabylonier inussten 
mit alien bisherigen Gebniueben und Sitten brechen, ibre Eeit- 
und Fest-rechnung lassen, denn der syrisch-inacedonische Kalender 
wurdeliberall als Eeicbskalender anbefohlen. Das Jahr durfte 
daber nicht mehr mit dem in der Xahe der Frtiblingsgleicbe 
gelegenen i. Nisannu beginnen, sondern musste, der syriseben 
Gepfiogenbeit gemass, 6 Monate spater, mit i. Thischri, anfangen. 
Der Schalt-monat, welcber das Jahr der Eabylonier als ein 
dreizebnter Monat beschliessen sollte, konnte somit nicht mehr ein 
II Adaru sein, sondern musste gleichfalls in den Herbst verlegt 
werden und war ein IL Ululu. 

Auch die sogenannten Egibi-Tafelcben eigen — wie ich dies in 
ausfiibrlicber Weise an anderer Stelle zu illustriren hoffe — dass 
man sich in der Eegel eihes II, Adaru als Schaltmonat bediente 
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iind nnr ausnalimsweise im Herbste einen II. Dlulu einsetzte, wenn 
man diircli irgendwelclie kriegerische oder politiscbe Ereignisse die 
cyklisclie Sclialtiing im. Eriililinge ausseracht gelassen hatte. So 
erscbeint z. B. in diesen Tafelchen: — 

Das Jahr 5 Kdnigs Darius L als >ScliaItjalar mit einem II. Adam. 

5j 3 55 II. Adam. 

5j II 35 jj j) jj II* Diulii. 

35 13 3) 33 33 i-I* Adaru. 

3, 16 33 „ 3, 3, 11 . Adaru. 

JSTuii ist abex’ — wie ich dies aus der Zusammenstellung aller 
kalendarisch verwertbbaren Egibitafelchen naclizuweisen in der 
Lage bin — das Jahr 5 Konigs Darius L das III. Jahr des 
19-jahrigen Cjddiis, und dalier: — 

Jahr 5 Konigs Darius I = Jahr III des C^dclus, 


welche — wie ich schon oben erortert habe — in der That Schalt- 
jahre sind. Zugleich ist aber ersichtlich, dass auch das 10. Ee- 
gierungsjahr Darius I, weil dem Jahre VIII des 19-jahrigen Oyklus 
entsprecheiid, ein Schaltjahr sein mixsste. Statt dessen sehen wir 
nun das ii. Eegierungsjahr = Jahr IX des Cyklus mit einem II. 
Ululu verzeichnet. Wahrscheinlich hatte man in Folge der Vor- 
bereitungen, die im 10. Eegierungsjahre Darius I. zii einem grossen 
Znge nach Indien getroffen wiirden, die Schaltung ausser Acht ge- 
iassen und hat sxe dano im darauffolgenden Herbste durch Ein- 
schaltung eines II. Ululu nachgeholt. 

Ein ahniiehes Bild zeigt die Eegierung des Kdnigs Nalonidus. 
Das 6. Eegierungsjahr dieses Konigs, welches dem Jahre YIII des 
19-jahrigen Oyklus entsprieht, erscheint als ein Schaltjahr mit 
einem IL Adam, desgleichen das 12. Eegierungsjahr Kabonid's, 
welches dem XIV. Jahre des Schaltcyklus entspricht. Xun sollte 
der Eegel nach auch das 9. Eegierungsjahr, weil dem Jahre XI des 
Cyklus entsprechend, einen II. Adaru haben; statt dessen finden 
wir aber im darauffolgenden Jahre (10. Eegierungsjahre = Jahr 
XII des Cyklus) einen II. Ululu erwahnt. Und thatsachlich finden 
wir in den historisch beglaubigten Berichten liber Konig Xabonidus 
genligende Anhaltspunkte, welche die Ausserachtlassung der Schal- 
tung im 9, Eegierungsjahre zu begrixuden geeignet sind.,' Um mich '■ 
nicht in langspaltigen Oitaten einlassea m mfissen, verweise ieh 
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Mer bios auf Hommers " Geschiclite BabyloBiens iind Assyriens 
(Siebe daselbst Seite 783 und 784)- 

Alls gieichen Gninden erscheint auch das 17. Eegiernngsjahr 
dieses Konigs als Gemeinjalir, wiewolil es als Jalir XIX des Cyklus 
ein Scbaltjahr sein sollte. Daftir erseheinen aber danii iinter Cijms 
zwei aufeinanderfolgeude Jahre als Sclialtjalire : Jalir 2 des Konigs 
Cyrus = Jalir II des 19-jalirigen Cyklus bat eineiii II. Uliilu, und 
Jabr 3 dieses Konigs = Jahr III des Cyklus erscbeint als Sclialt- 
jabr mit einem II. Adam. 


Die Erkenntniss des XlX-jahrigea Scbaltcyklus der Babylonier 
ist aber von der grossten culturiiistorisclien Becleutung. Scbon 
langst gilt es — wie bereits oben emabnt wurde — als feststebende 
Thatsache, dass die jetzt ilblicben Xamen der Monate im jlidiscben 
Kalender babyloniscb sind. Xur bezliglich des I9~jahrigen Cyklus, 
welcber gleichsam die Grundlage des heiitigen Festkalenders der 
Juden bildet, war man allgem ein der Aimabme, dass derselbe deni 
MetoAscben Cyklus entlebnt worden sei. Zwiscben dem jlidiscben 
Ritus und dem Cult der alten Griecbeii sind zwar keinerlei Berttb- 
rungspunkte zu entdecken gewesen, dock nachdem sicb der Helle- 
nismus in den letzten Jabrbunderten vorcbristliclier Zeit liberallbin 
geltend gemacbt und sogar die Zeitrecbnung der alten Aegypter und 
inehrerer asiatischer Volker beeinflusst und verdrangt batte, so 
glaubte man, dass aucb Hillel, der vermeintlicbe Verfasser des 
heutigen jiidiscbeii Festkalenders, seinen Rechnungen den Cyklus 
von Meton und das Sonnenjabr des Hipparcb zu Grunde gelegt 
batte. Heute, von dem Scbaltcyklus der Babylonier unterricbtet, 
dltrfen wir behaupten, dass der ig-jdhrige Cyhlus der Judeii laly- 
lonisch und nioM grieclmch seL Scbon frlther vermuthete man, 
dass der Kalender der Babylonier mit dem der alten Hebnier ver- 
wandt gewesen sei. Denn so wie die alten Babylonier die Scbalt- 
jabre nicbt gleicb nach einer cykliscben Recbnung zu bestimmen 
vermocbten, sondern zunacbst auf die durcb fleissige Beobachtungen 
gewonnene Einpirik angewiesen waxen, so wird uns auch von den 
Hebraern bericbtet, dass sie nocb lange nach der inosaischen.Periode 
ibre Jabre entsprecbend der Eeife der Feldfriicbte zu regeln be- 
mlissigt waren. Als man aber bieraus die vollkomniene Identitat 
des beutigen jlidiscben Kalenders mit dem der alten Babylonier 
folgexn wollte und dabei auf einige Scbwierigkeiten stiess, da Hess 
man diese These fallen, urn so mehr,.. als man aus den bisbin be- 
kannten babyloniscben Texten wobl Scbaltjabre, aber keirien Cyklus 
nacbweisen konnte. 
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Wahrend indessen die Babylonier — wie wir nun wissen — im 
Anfange des siebenteii Jalirliunderts vor unserer Zeitreclinung sclion 
liingst den oben erorterten Scbaltcyklus batten, war es bei den 
Juden nocli iinmer Braucb, im 12. Monate (Adar) nach reif ge- 
wordenen Feldfrticliten zn siichen iind demgemass den folgenden 
Monat als einen dreizehiiten des laufenden Jahres oder als ersten 
des kommenden Jahres zii bestimmen. Erst wahrend des baby- 
lonischen Exils adoptirten sie den Mer iiblichen Kalender uud da- 
mit nicht niir die babylonisclien Monatsnamen, sondern auch deren 
neunzehnjahrigen Cyklus. Isiix in so feme konnte man die bis- 
lierige Aniiahme, die Juden batten ihren Kalender den Griechen 
entlehutj immerliiii gelten lassen, als aucli dem Meton’scben Cyklus 
sicherlicb der babylonische als Basis diente. Mit der allmaligen 
Verbreitung morgenlaiidiscber Guitar haben die Griechen die Son- 
nenubr, den Schattenzeiger (Gnomon) und die 1 2 Theile des Tagesj 
von den Babyloniern tibeniommen. Es ist nun gewiss in hohem 
Grade wabrscbemiieli, dass sie auch die babylonische Schaltmethode 
adoptirt batten* 

Damit soil aber nicht etwa gesagt sein, dass der Meton’sche 
Cyklus eine Copie des al tbaby lonischen sei. Dies ist auch der 
jlidische nicht. Nur so wiel ist gewiss, dass sowohl Meton^, als 
auch der Verfasser des jildischen Eestkalanders den Cyklus der 
Babylonier zum Muster batten^ indem die Grand -Idee eines 
19-jahrigen Sehaltcyklus, welcher 7 Schaitjahre und 12 Gemein- 
jahre zahlt, auf Babylon als Mutterstaat hinweist. 


Hochverehrte Yersammlung 1 Indem ich Ihnen Her, der freund- 
lichen Einladung des geehrten Prasidiums Folge leistend, das Wesen 
des babylonisclien Kaienders in fliichtigen Dmrissen entworfen habe, 
ist ein Stiick alter Gulturgeschichte zu unserem Bewusstsein gelangt. 
Das gewaltige Babylon, welches einst das Elussgebiet des Euphrat 
und Tigris beherrschte, geliort zwar einer grauen Vergangenheit an, 
aber nicht unbedeutende Eeste seiner hoohentwickelten Cultur sind 
uns erlialten geblieben und iiben einen wohlthuenden Einfluss auf 
unsere culturellen Einrichtungen. Wir sehen aber zugleich, dass es 
immer moglich ist, gewisse Producte des Geistes zu schaffen, die 
weder der stets nagende Zahn der Zeit noeh sonstige Ghbili^n yollig 
Mnwegzuraumen vermogen. Seien wir daherwon de:i^ Streben er- 
fiillt, unserea spaterea GescHeohtera\'OTm'nai:^^^''SHojbie Schatze 
' zurlickzulassea, wie wir sie ron Babylon er- 

erbt haben ! ' z 
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VI. 

DIE 

IDENTITAT DER ALTESTEN BABTLONISCHEF 
UFD JEGYPTISCHEN GOTTEEGENEALOGIE 

TJND DER 

BABYLONISCHE HESPEUNG DEE MTPIISCHEff 

KULTUE. 

Von 

PEOF. DR. FRITZ HOMMEL. 

Dee ill den folgenden Slattern abgedi-iiekte Vortrag %?ar so, wie 
ich ihn im Herbst 1892 auf dem Londoner Orientalistencongress 
gelialten, eigentlieh nur ein Resume iiber die beiden ersteii Kapitel 
meiner autograpbirteii im August 1892 (also wenige Woclien %"or 
dem Congress) ausgegebenexi Broscliiire liber den babyloniselien TTr- 
spmng der altjegjptischen Eiiltnr. Ich gebe in folgendem die 
Nachweise der Identitat der altesten babyloniselien and ajgyptischen 
Gottergenealogie in ganz anderer Form als in der Broscliiire nnd 
benutze zugleich die Gelegenheit, zu den iibrigen Kapiteln eine 
Reihe von Nachtragen zu bringen^ besonders zu dem wichtigen 
Punkte iiber die vielen sumerisehen Lehnworter im altsegyptischeo, 
deren Zabl weit grdsser ist als ich noch vor einem halben Jahre 
annehmen konnte ; ich setze also dabei (wie ich das aueh schon in 
ineinem miindlichen Yortrage gethan) die Benutznng der genaniiteii 
Broschiire von Seite der Leser voraus, zumal dieselbe ja auch in 
England leicht zu beschaffen ist.i 

^ Frifez Hommel, Der babylonische tJrsprung der aegyptischen Kultur, Miinchens 
Or. Franz'scbe herzoglicb bayerisehe Hofbuchbandlung, 1892, vlii. und 65 Seiten ir- 
Quart (in London bei Luzac & Oo.), Preis 5 sb. In obigem als Urspr. citirfc. 
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Es ist bekaniit, dass bei den Babyloniem die Gotter Axiu, Bel und 
Ea von Alters her (so schon in den Gudea-inschriften, Statue B, 
col. 8^ Zeile 45 iF. ; N'm-ghm'-saggd-gi, 

-T Gtm-hiy d.i. Inlilla oder Bel, dessen Gemahlin , Herrin 

des Gebirges/ naralieli der Wolkenberge, und In-ki/^ wobei I?i- riur 
die landlaiifige jlingere Aussprache des sonst mit der Ziffer „zehn^' 
geschriebeneii Ideogrammes ►-JJ gun, ,,Herr/^ ist) an der Spitze des 
rantlieon stehen. Anu^ meist voller Anum (aus Amm^ wie seg. 
aus Is!ii7t) ist der Himmelsocean/ Gtin-lUla oder (semitisch) Bel der 
„Herr der Luft^^ ^ und Gun-hi oder la (-T *^111! It gewdhnlich 
Ea gelesen) ^,Iierr der Erde^^ mid dann aueh der unterirdischen 
Gewasser. In den bilinguen Texten steht allerdings Ammi in der 
semitischeii Columne, wahrend die sumerisehe Form a%-na (oben bei 
Gudea mit Moiiillirung an-t^ d.i. ayiy wozu man Haupt, K. T,, No. 
21, Z. 29/30 hit ]} ^TTTT -T -^1 vergleiehe) lautet, was 

ursprunglieh „Mntter^^ (vgl. mit eingeschriebenem, die Aus- 

sprache anzeigenden an^ neusumerish ama „Mutter/^ tiirkisch ana) 
bedeutete und in mi thologischer Uebertragung dann fiir den in 
Gestalt eines Weibes tiber die Erde sich neigenden Himmel ver- 
wendet wurde, der eigentlich sumerish gish, gi, neusumerish mush, 
mu hiess. Aber auch die in der semitischen Uebersetzung der 
bilingnen Texte stehenden Gdtternamen sind ja meist sumerischen 
Ursprungs (vgL Urspr., S. 17). Was den Gott GunAda, 

„Herr der Erde^^ anlangt, so muss derselbe, wie aus der Schreibung 
OUN-Ei-^^ hervorgeht, daneben auch eine auf g endende Aussprache 
gehabt haben, welche, wie ich „Semiten^* i., S. 376 aiisfiihrte, nur 
Dugga „der Gute^‘ (neusumerish Sibba) gelautet haben kann. 
Ebenso hiess ja NunAd, die hellige Stadt des Ea und zugleich die 
Heimat des ganzeii altesten Gdttersy stems, wenn die Verlangerung 
-ga dabei steht, auch ►-Jtyy-dug-ga (nensum. Iri-sihha), was „gute 
Stadt/^ aber ebenso gut auch „Stadt des guten (Gottes)^^ d.i. Ea\ 
iibersetzt werden kann ; und im Namen des Sohnes Ea’s, Merodachs, 
►^-y ^►:y<y>-y ist das zweite und dritte Zeicben gewiss 

als nu~dugga (neusum. ht-Bihha) ,,der Gute/^ Synonym von 

^ Tgl. Urspr., S. 12—17. 

2 Man vergleicte '=!TT (D - da. Ul(»la)zzmM}hih hbc! nngar. lei „anima,*' 
turk. ^el 
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minna in >-X:^^)^-Alm-nunna, also wieder eines Beinamen des Ea, 
aufzufassen. Da Bel, wie der Eigenname -numui (d.i. 

Igur Solin NuiiBa^s) beweist, als Solin des Himmelsoceans vou den 
Babyloniern anfgefasst wurde (vgL aueh nocli Urspr., S. 37^ Z. 6 
V. n, Bel vnaT risMu shaTiii), so ist es nacli der stereotypen Polge 
Ann, Bel; Ea^ mebr als walirsclieinlicli; dass sie aiich den Ea als 
Sohn BeFs betracliteten und dass in der Eeilie Ajium {Nun, anna\ 
Bel {Gim4illa), Ea (QiinAiia oder Bitgga)^ Merodaeli, die alteste 
babylonische Gdttergenealogie vorliegt. 

Bei einer soleben genealogisehen Eeibe kommen aber aiich die 
Gemablinnen, bezw. Mutter, der betreffenden Gottlieiteii in Betraelit. 
Amim hat keine Gemalilin, zumal er ja selbst gelegeotlieh als Gottiii 
(vgl. oben das z\i an%a bemerkte) anfgefasst wiirde \ wie leieht 
zu sehen, ist das Bern, Ancdu der lexicaliscben Listen erst eine 
spatere Abstraction, welche in den alten bilinguen Texten wie in den 
Inschriften von Tello noeh nirgends vorkommt, wahrend das liebr.- 
ph6n» vielmelir {me GisJitar ; gish-ian) ein 

babyh Original ghannaA vQr2LVi^seiz\.y welches noeh in >->-y ^^§^5 

>-py Qlamm, G/mmu, 
Glialla^ Guilds wie auch in Idmtu vorliegt, Dagegeii ist 

die Gemahlin des Oun-Ulh oder „Herni der Luft^^ die gewohnlich 
JSindlilla „Herrin der Luft^^ genannte Gottin, welche aber noeh 
andere Namen gehabt haben muss. Einen derselben lernten wir 
oben bei Gudea kennen, namlicb Nin-ghar-sagga „ Herrin des 
Gehirges/‘ wie ja auch Bel selbst der „grosse Berg^^ (gemeint sind 
die Berge des Luftreichs, die Wolken) genannt wird ; ein anderer war 
ansgesprochene Himmelsoeeansgottin, welche in den 
bilinguen Texten als „Mutter des Gottes Ea^‘ (also demnaeh als 
Gemahlin des Vaters des Ea^eben des Bel) bezeiehnet wird (4 E. i., 
36b). Das ohne Gottheitsdeterminativ nm* yur (mit -ra verliingert) 
gelesene Ideogramm ^ stellt urspr, einen Kreis, mit einge- 
schriebenem y>- ghal^ altbabyl. ^ (beaebte den Untersehied von 
d.i, >->“y „GoW^) dar; da gkal aucli den Lautwert 

hulugh hat und sowobi ►>- als auch gnr, mit gar am ^eilen, 
laufen^^ libersetzt wird, so wird ein alterer Wert dieses Zeichens 
glmls der alteste aber ghuTs gewesen sein, woneben aueh noeh 
eine Aussprache (vgl. den analogen Uebergang von gim zu dim^ 
agar zu adar) existirt hat. Als Gottin aber sclieint nicht 
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die Aosspraelie Gur gehabt zu liaBen, soaderB nnd ist in diesem 
Fall mit der oft in den Iiischriften ¥on Tello vorkommenden 65ttiii 
-I till. Ba-u (Genitiv Ba-li-gi, d.i Bawigi, Dativ 
Ba-hiify Al, Ba-w1iraj Urspr./ S. 19, Anm.) identiscli. Das geht 
ans folgenden, zum Toil schon in den Verb, des Wiener Orieiit.- 
Congresses von mir angefuhrten Grunden hervor ; 

1. Die Gottin Ba-u beis>st in den Gudea-mscliriften stets „Toeliter 
des ist also eine Sckwester^ resp. (was in der babyl, 

Mytliologie oft dasselbe ist) Gemahlin des Gottes Bel, demnacli 
identiscli mit der Gottin Niii-Iilla oder der -T weleli^ letztere 
ja Mutter des Gottes Ea beisst, so dass wir folgende genealogische 
Gieicbung (Urspr., S. 37) bekommen: 

Hsiuiy Ammiy anna (Himmelsoeean) 


Ba^u (== M-y Ba^n) 


Wie nim die die ,,Muttcr^^ Ea^s ist, so beisst analog die 

JSa-ii die „grosse Mutter^^' Haupt, Keilscbrifttexte, No. 11, xxvi. 

2. In einer Zauberformel, 4 R. 29, No, 4, ist die die 

Helferin der Kranken, besonders solcher an Augenweh leidenden ; 
vorber ist von der „Bescbworang des Abysses,^’ a])s% die Eecle. 

Und in einem abnlichen, mir von Prof. Brimnow giitigst mitge- 
teilten Text, K. 237 S + 224, wird sie unmittelbar naeb der Gottin 
N’in-agha-hiddu (der Sebwester Ea^s) erwahnt als ^Herrin der 
reinen Gewasser/^ niii ci-giih-ba iUla. Audi die Ba-u wird (in H., 
K, T., 11, xxvi.) gegen Kopf-, Herz- und Augenweh zugleicb mit 
Nin-aghadmddiinnd Gula angerufen (vorber von der „Beschworung 
von Eridu/^ ship at Nun Ad ^ die Rede). 

8, Die »^y ^ tragt den Beinamen „mit reinen [azagga] 
Hiinden f die speziell der Ba-u beilige Stadt ist >-Xf\'\-azagga, d.i. 
„reine Stadt^^ (wol gleicb Nipiir), wozu man audi nocb den Personen- 
nameii Azag-Ba-n und den Namen des Schiffes der Ba-u : ma lid 
azagga (2 E. 62, 45) vergleiebe. 

4. Das Ideogramm wird von den babyk Gelebrten ausdiaick- 
lich als „HimmeF^ {dku == shamu) erklart (2 B. 60, 27), und die 
Ba-u beisst stets (siehe sobon oben unter No* 1) „Toebter des 
Himmels/^ 


iiirt’ 

liii'ilftl 

y ) •; ' ; ’ 
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5. Wie es einen Gott -T -II (= Ea, dann als Solin der 
aber wol = Bel) gibt (Jensen, Kosmol, S. S45), 
so gab es aucb einen Gott (Urspr., S. 19, Aiiro» 1). 

Wie es einen altbabyL KonigsoamenUr->->-y ^ gab (der bekannte 
gewdbiilicb Er-gur gelesene Konig von Ur), so gab es aiieh, iiiir 
wenige Jalirbanderte friiber, einen Ur->->-“y (Pa tisi voix Sir» 

gulla); und auf einem dem Dangi (Solin des Ur-H>^y ^ von Ur) 
geweihten Siegelcjlinder ist als der Stifter dieser Weihiuig eia Ki- 
Inl-la, Sohn des JJr-ha-u (dort im Gen. : Ur-la-bi-gi), also vielleieht 
ein Halbbruder DnngPs selbst, genannt (siehe meine Gescliiebte 
Babyl iind Assjriens, S, 336, f.). 

^^y Aegyptern die Morgendammerung (sielie 

nnten) wie bei den Babyloniern die Ba-u (3 E. 55, 49b.). 

7. Endlieh wird die Gottin die docli die Hotter Ea^s 

ursprunglicli ist, in spaterer Zeit in ganz gleiclier Weise zur Ge- 
inahlin NirgaEs (4 E. 32/8, col. 3, 30 ; vgl. 2, 46 die Gula als 
Gemahlin Nindar’s) wie andererseits nnd zwar sehon in den Gudea- 
inschriften, die Ba-u^ unbescbadet ihrer Eolle als Tochter Ana^s, zur 
Gemablin des Ningirsu (= Nirgal) wird (Statue G, 2, 6), walirend 
doch sonst die Gottin >->-y (Ghanna) die Scbwester 

(Gudea, Cyl. A., 5, 17) und Gemablin des Ningirsu-Nirgal ist. 

Aus all diesen Anfiihrungen gebt bervor, dass nnd K>-y 

Ba-u reine Synonyma sind, ganz dieselbe Gottin von Haus aus 
bezeicbnen, und dass bocbst wabrscheinlieb auch die gewohnliche 
Ausspracbe von >-^^y Ba^u war, wahiend die andere Ausspracbe 
ffur offenbar nur dem unpersonificirten mytbologiscben Begriff 
(obne Gottbeitsdeterminativ) eignete. Icb babe dies desbalb so aus- 
fiihrlieb und eingehend bier bewiesen, weii in einem viel citirten 
Bucbe die betreffende Identification eine „auch jeglicber BegriiiiJuug 
enfcbebrende" genannt worden ist (Jensen, Kosmologie, S. 245), mid 


iVgl audiSE. 67, 57: -T-n n ^Var. von -IMO -TUB 
►>~y woraus zngleich liervorgeht, dass man spater allerdiags 

— TS Qurra lus, was aber naturlich fur die alfce Zeit nichts beweistj was 
^II^U II entspriclit bei Gudea das Zeichen Amiaud 

Ko. 3I,wovon ^yyy^^ uur eine weitere neuassyriscbe Yariaate ist. 
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danii Yor allem, weil das Icleogramm gleich weiter unten noeli 
eine wiehtige Ilolle in dem gemeinsamen mythologisehen Inventar 
der Babylonier iind Aegypter spielen wird. 

Ansser der Ba^u-Nmlilla begegaen in der altesten Zeit besonders 
Bocli z:wei,G5ttiiinen Imnfig, aamlieb die {Nmni^ Isktar, 

altbabyl. Zeieben No, 266, wozii meine Gesch., S. 207, Anm. 1 zn 
vergleicben), die Scbwester und Gemablin des Merodach, and die 
Hs-J , die Tocliter des Gottes Ea (4 B, i., 38b.) and Ge- 

malilin (and Sell wester, siehe oben) des Nirgal (bezw, Nin-girs^i, Nhi- 
■=T^T -a). Za der einzig mdgliehen hesung Ghamia dieser letz- 
teren Gottlieit vergleiclie man Urspr., S. 36, wozu nocb die Sebreibung 
(d.i. Ghanu’i) 4 R. 52 (59), 5b, dort anmittelbar nacb 
der Laz^ der Gemalilin NirgaFs, als Bestatigung tritt; das Ideo** 
gramm besteht aus dem Zeieben des Haases, mit eingesebriebenem, 
die Aassprache anzeigendem ff/ia{n), 

Dass die Gemablin des Ea Bam-gal-mm-na (also : „grosse Ge- 
mahlin des woza man Anunit vergleiclie, fern, von Anun^ 

N-im, me Ishtarit von Ishtar), kontrabirt Dam-hmna, biess, ist 
bekannt und braucht keiner weiteren Erlauterung. Zu beacbten 
ist, dass sowol Bel {QunAilla) als Ea [Oun-hia) weibliebe Personi- 
fieationen des Himmelsoeeans Nmi) zn Gemalilinnen bekamen, 

wabrend docb eigentlicb der weiblicb gedacbte Himmelsocean nur 
als die Matter des Bel und die Grossmntter des Ea streng logiscb 
figuriren kdnnten. 

Um zu recapituliren, so baben wir im vorbergebenden als das 
alteste genealogiscbe Gottersystem folgende Beibe bei den Baby- 
loniern gewonnen : 

A'uum, anna (Himmelsocean) 

■■■■■■■ : ■ : ■ 

7. .. , . ■■ " ■ ■. . X ■ ■ . 

OunAilla (Luftgott) oder Bel ^ Nin-lilla (Ba’u) 


GunAcia (Erdgott) oder Ea ^ Bamgal-Nunna 

Merodacb (and seine Gesebwister, 
siebe spater) 

wozu ieh gleieh jetzt bemerke, dass die alteste Schreibang des 
Gottes Merodacb, wie sehon in meinen Semiten (i., p, 377, oben) 
erwabnt wurde, war, weleies Zeieben aus ►Jiy'f 

gwr „Wohnsitz“ mit eingesetztem d.i, Alim ,>Widder^' bestebt, 
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und wol „Sitz (d.i. Manifestation) des Wicldergottes/' namlieh 
seines Vaters Ea bedeutete ; im Lauf der Zeit setze man dann der 
Deutlichkeit lialber noeh den Namen Ea’s in anderer Eorm (nii-dugrja, 
alim-nunna) dem allein nicht mebr verstandlicben Tdeogramme 
nach (s. schon oben, S. 2). Aehnliche ISiamen Merodaeh’s 
Sind .-)^y ^y<yA Gul-aUmmcty bei Gudea, unci 

^11-^ in der von Mr. Pinches veroffent- 

liehten sumer. Weltsehopfungslegende, wahrend in den Namen 
yy 'tin 1 und ly m (A^itrru^ Aivdm) imv das Elemeiifc 
mit Voealvorschlag in verschieclenen Ausspraeben wieder- 
gegeben ist. 

Nun erst sind wir soweit, um einen Biiek auf die alteste segjp- 
tische Gottergenealogie, die sog. grosse Gotter-neunheit, zu werfen. 
Dieseibe liegt uns bereits in den Pyramideninsehrifteii der 6. Bynastie 
in folgender Stelle (Men L, Z. 205 = Pepi II., Z. 665) als ge- 
schlossenes System vor : 


raMimiTlTU^iS^ 


no 


0 
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d.i. „o grosse Gotter-neunheit, die da ist in Onu (Heliopolis, p^) : 
Tuniy Shu, Tef-Nut ; 8eh,I^iiis Vsit, Set \rip)y NeU-f^a^at 

(Nephthys) — Sprosslinge des Turn ! 

Nach den sonstigen Angaben dor Denkmiller stellt sich diese 
Enneas als genealogisehe Reihe also dar : 

T^m (Himmelsoceaii) 

Shu (Luftgott) w Tef-Nut 
, ^ 

Seh (Erdgott) Nut (Himmelsoeean, weibh) 

■' ^ ^ '■ 7' ■ A 

Us4r (Osiris) w UHt (Isis) ; Set ^ Neht-ka^at (seine Schw. u. Ge- 

mahlin, wie Isis die des Osiris) 
wozu im Einzelnen, noch bevor auf die vollstandige Gleichheit mit 

^ Zur Lssnug vgi. den Exeurs IJrspr. S. 2i („ nachtragl, Bemerkimg**). Dass hier 
neben seinem zweiten Wert gid nocli einen Wert guf, gir geliabt babeu muss, 

geht allein schon ans der Yar. ►►T li ►*!<!>-! -Ti>-gi bei Samas-snm-uHa (dort 
Homlnativ) hervor. 
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cler babylonisclien aufmerksam gemacht wird^ noeli folgeiides be- 
merkt sei : 

Turn ist zwar spaterluii (wozu sieh der Aiifang schon in den 
Pyramiclentexten findet)^ die Abendsonne, was aber unmoglieh die 
nrspriinglielie Bedeutung sein kanH;, da es in der Pyramide des Teti, 
Z. 20 Ij vom Liiftgofct Scliu heisst^ dass er j^hervorgehe von Turn 
weim damit iiielit etwa bios gesagt sein soil, dass Scliu der Sohn des 
Turn ist^ sondem eine raumliehe Vorstellung vorliegt, so kann bier 
Turn immoglicii die Sonne, sondern muss der lichte Hiininelsoeean, 
der liber dem Luftreich sick ausdehnt, gemeint sein. Damifc stimmt 
aiich, dass in der Unis-pyramide 593 der Sonnengott „die 
Scbonlieit des Turn/' d.i. des Himmels, den er in seiner Barke all- 
taglicb durcbfahrt, gcnaimt wird; denn nur so kann mit V. von 
Strauss (Altseg. Gotterglaube, II., 205) der Name Nofer-Tum 
iibersetzt werden. Audi die ajgyptisehen Theologen fassten die 
ursprungliche Rolle des Turn nicht anders au£, da sie in dem alten 
17. Kapitel des Todtenbuches die Worte „ich, (Nebenform von 
Turn), bin Gott, der grosse, das Werden, er selber^^ durcli „das ist 
der Himmelsocean (Nun), der Vater der Gotter^^ erklaren (Brugsdi, 
llythoL, p. 22). Und da auch sonst Nwi oder AYt bei den Aegyptern, 
imd zwar schon in den Pyramidentexten, deutlieh den Himmelsocean 
als den Urgrund aller Di nge bezeichnet (V. von Strauss, Altseg. 
GottergL, I., p, 46), in der oben mitgeteilten Liste aber Tam diese 
Rolle I'ulirt, so folgt schon daraiis mit grosster Wahrscheinlichkeit, 
dass iirspriiDglich Turn nur ein Synonym von Nun war; allerdings 
schon wol mit Hinblick auf die im Himmelsocean schwimmende 
Sonnenbarke, da das Ideogramm, womit Turn geschrieben wird, 
^icic , eben eine solclie vorstellt. 

Turn aber sowol, als vor allem auch Nun, stehen aueh in Babylonien 
an der Spitze der Gdtter. Fiir Nun, welehen mythologischen Be- 
griiff ieh zuerst in meinen Semiten,“ Band i., p. 369 als solcben 
keilmschriitlich nachgewiesen, verweise ich einfach auf die oben 
gegebene babylonische Gdttergenealogie. Was dagegen Turn an- 
langt, so gibt es eine babylonische Gottheit Bimy 

woneben auch die phonetiseh gesehriebenene jiingere Variante T)a-mu 
vorkommt, die zwar gewdhnlich ein Synonym der Himmelsoceans- 
gottin Bafu ist, doeh aber einmal in der Sternliste 6. R. 46, direct 
dem Himmelsgotte Anum gleichgesetzt wird ; was aber, noeh mehr 
als die lautliche Uebereinstimmung (Dun, Damn gegeniiber dem 
daraus durch Yerbartung entstandenen seg. Turn), die Identitat 
beweist, ist die Gieichheit des Ideogrammes, indem die altbabylo- 
TOL. II. 
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Bisclie Eorm des Zeicliens dim klar iincl deiitlicli ebenflills die Himmels- 
barke (den sog. Selilitten) darstellt {Urspr.^ pp, 26^ 37^ 63). ITnd 
wie bei den Aegyptern allmahlieli Turn geradezn zii einem Synonym 
des Soniiengottes geworden, so fiiiden wir aiieli im. siimeriscdien clas 
Epitbetnm dtm {semitkdh itlit ^erliaben'^O Vorliebe clem Soiinen- 
gott beigelegt (vgl. ur-sag dim bei Briiniiow^ Classified List 

No. 9809). 

Eine weitere sicliere Glelcbong ist das ©gyptiselie Bida (gelegent- 
lich aneli Tua, so z.B. Unis 210)^ welches idcogrumiDaliseli durcb 
einen Kreis mit eingesetztem 'X geseliriebeii wird. Naeli den 
Aegyptologen bezeiclinet es die iiiitere Uemispluire des Himmels- 
oceans, bat aber gewiss iirsprllnglicli liimmelsocean (iberhaupt 
bedentet. Denii genau das gleiclie Ideogvamm^ Kreis mit einge- 
sehriebenem , in der iirspr. Stelliing X (Variante f ), eignete, 
wie wir oben geselien habeii^ der Himmelsoecangottin Ba^u, bezw. 
dem mythologischen Begriffe gter, dessen neiisum. Variante dur^ du 
sogar lautlicli mit dem seg. Worte identiscli ist.i Wie dann Ba’u 
spater von den Babyloniern mit der Ghanna verwecliselt wiirde, 
einer znm untern Teil des Himmelsoeeans in engster Beziehung 
stelienden Gottin, so liaben ganz abnlicii die Aegypter ihr Bida 
gewobnlich eben dieser iinteren Halfte des Himmelsoeeans gleicli- 
gesetzt. Eine weitere Bestatigung gibt der Umstand an die Hand, 
dass das seg. Didat anch Morgengrauen^, bezw. die elite Stnnde der 
Naclit bedentet^ wahrend bei den Babyioniexm Ba^u (bier plionetisch 
Ba-n) die Gottin der ersten Tageszeit (sJiem^ Morgendammer- 
img) vertritt (die Belege s. Urspr., p. 37 L). Bass TeZ-Nut auf 
eine altere Form Tu^i-'Ent zuruckgelm durfte, babe icli Urspr., S, 18 
vermutet, wozu als Analogie mg. Uj sum. ad „Yater‘‘ nebst seiner 
Weiterbiklung Itf, (Lehnwort aus sum. ad) zu vergleicbeii 

ware; die ebenclaselbst ausgesproeliene Vermutung, dass auch Twm 
etymologiscb zii Tef und Tu'a gehore, ^Yar falseb, da Turn auf 
sumerisehes 3tm zuriickgeht. 

Dass der Name des seg. Erdgottes in altester Zeit Sib gesproeben 
wurde, dariiber kann wol kein Zweifel melir sein, da der Lautwert 
des Zeiehens fiir Gans, mit welehem der Gott in den Pyramidentexteii 
stets gesebrieben erseheint, sieher oder si war, nncl auch sumerisch 
us die Gans bedeutet hat; die von Brugseb angeiiilirte Stelle, 

Mer, 126, wo ^^gbgb in ofienbare Beziehung zum Namen Jj 
gesetzt ist (Urspi%, p. 89), kann auch nur einen Eeim darstellen, 
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luid die weitere von Bnigsch, Proc. S*B.A., x.^ 450 £. (June 1888) 
beigeaogene Stelle, wo ?===■::> in Alliteration mit 8b steht, beweist weit 
mebr fur eine Lesuiig 8eh als fiir Gehy da gerade in deu Pyramiden- 
texteii das IdeogTamm . fur dhi, sin ,,breisen^^ ist.^ Was die 
eigentliclie Bedeutuiig you Sh war^ batten die Aegypter naturlicli 
langst vergessen. Nun kann es aber..keinZufall sein^ dass;> wie oben 
gesagt wurde;, ein gewohnlicher Beiname des babyl. ^^Herrn der Erde*^*^ 
Bugga^ i^ensiim. Sibba y^dei\Gn.W- wsiVs^ \Yie dev des a;g. Erdgottes 
Sh j aucli soBst Iiabeii wir in sumer. Leiinwdrtern' des ODgjptisclien 
ein s, wo iiii sum. selbst nur das altere i iiberliefert ist, z.B. ein 
snm, dur^ dll. 

Von der allergrossten Wicbtigkeit ist ferner der Umstand^ dass 
das Ideogramm des ersten Sobnes des Erdgottes nicbt bios bei den 
Babyloniern aus deii Zeiclien fur Wobnsitz und Auge bestand^ 
sondern aucb bei den Aegyptern ; denn die Hieroglypbe fiir Osiris 

ist scbon in den Pyramidentexten (Z76'-lr, Osiris). Nur 

baben die Aegypter niclit mebr die urspruiiglicbe Bedeutung dieser 
Zeicben gekannt, wabrend im babyloniscben dieselbe nocb ganz 
durcbsicbtig ist^ iiidem das Auge nur eine andere Scbreibung fiir 
den Widdei% das Symbol des Vaters des Merodacb -Osiris/ darstellt ; 
Widder biess auf babyl. uZZ-wma (aus glianumma^ daber 

seg. Minum ^^Widder*^^), woraus <1-. (Auge) = Urn nur eine Ab- 
kiirzung ist.^ Auf diese IJeberemstimmuBg der beideii Ideogramme 
bat scbon Eev. Ball in den Proc. S.B. A.;, xii., p. 401 f. (June 1890) 
hingewiesen ; ebendaselbst p, 407 f. verglicb derselbe bervorragende 
Gelebrte aucb das aeg. hi „Bruder‘‘ mit dem babyl, sis ^^Bruder^^ ^ 

^ Brugsch selbst gibt (Mytbol./ S. 172) 2 u, dass die ITamen des aeg. Erdgottes Beb 
mid Keb lauteten ; fiir Sh fiibrt er daselbst die alliterirende Stelle an: „ liervorkommea 
{sehsi, vgl. babyl. suVtsd, tmiVd /} lasst fiir dich Seb (d.i, der Erdbodeo) was ihin zu- 
gehbrt.” 

- Es ist iibngeiis durcbans nicbt -unmoglicb, dass die Slteste Form des smner. Wortes 
liir „ gut nicbt dug sondern gug (dann neusum. etwa gib, dib, sib) war, denn der Laut- 
wert ghi des betr. Ideograniais weist anf ein gTiig Oder ghib neben dughbx (vgl. die ganz 

almiicbe Entwicklimg bei gug, dib, su). 

® Aucb (lie Aegypter bracbten den Widder nocb mit dem Gotte Seb in Beziebung, 
Brugscb, MytboL, S. 579, wesbalb ibn (den Gott Seb) aucb Brugscb geradeza, den 
„ Stellvertreter des kosinogoniscben Cbnum” nennt. Bariiber, dass der aeg, EJiWwm 
nur eine Bilferenzirnng von Seb ist, siebe ausiubrlicb Urspr., S. 29 — 31. 

^ Vgl, Urspr., S, 22 und Anmerkung. ' 

® Dass dem so ist, und dass sis aus sin entstanden, lebrib allein scbon der, andere babyl., 
Lautwert urm (durcb Rbotacisraus aus dass , aucb die beiden Ideogramme 

identiacb sind, babe icb Urspr., 8. 63, 27 (nbeb obne.'aa' zu ^ 

denken) Eusgcsprocben. ' , ■ •’ )' 
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und fii^te dazu fol^eiide Ifote: Tlie evidence of this and other 
comm on vocables points to a very early connexion between the 
primitive languages of Babylonia and Egypt ; although the latter 
has developed on quite independent lines and been influenced by its 
own environment/' 

Vergleichen wir nun die beiden Gottergenealogien (oben S. 6 f.)^ 
so ergibt sieh niclit imr, dass bei Aegyptern wie Babyloniern der 
Himmelsocean das erste, der Luftgott das zweite^ der Erdgott das 
dritte und der solare Osiris-Merodach das vierte Gliecl dersclben ist^, 
sondern dass aiich die Namen (bezw. Ideogramme von No. 1, 3 und 
4 identiseh sind^ wie ferner dass No. 1 (Himinelsoceaii) keine Ge- 
mahlin hat;, dass aber No. B und 3 weibliclie Personificationen des 
Himmelsoceans (No. 1) zu Gemahlinnen habeii^ was besonders 
schlagend bei der Genialilin des Erdgottes {Nii4 = Dam-gal-Nunna 
^jgrosse Gemahlin des Nun/^ wahrend doch Nun = Anum derGross- 
vater des Erdgottes ist) sieh zeigt. W enn sclion hier jeder Zufall 
aiisgesehlossen erscheint^ so ist das umsomebr der Pall, waim wir 
einen Blick auf die anderen Kinder des Erdgottes werfen. 

Da begegnet uns zuerst die Schwester und Gemahlin des Osiris, 
die Isis (Us*t), ebensowie bei den Babyloniern die Schwester und 
Gemalilin des Merodacli, bezw. des Sonnengottes, die Ishtar. Dann 
der bald frenndliehe bald feindliehe B ruder des Osiris, Set, der im 
Nindar-Nergal der Babylonier sein Gegenbild hat; bes. als Peind 
des Osiris entspricht so genan wie nobglich der babyl. Nergal oder 
Shit-lam4a-tidduaf der ^feindliehe Gott/^ wie er geradezu (als 
Planet Saturn) genannt wird (Urspr., S, 34 und 3o). Dass die oft 
in babyloniseben Texten sieh findende Bezeiehnung des Nindar und 
seines Doppelgatigers Nergal als „B[eld des Tn-lilla^^ (Gudea CyL 
A., 7, 5, Ningirsu geradezu : Solm des Inlilla) hier nur den Unkel 
des In-lilla (Bel) meint, geht daraus hervorj dass die Schwester und 
Gemahlin des Nindar-Ningirsu, die Gottin (Ghanna, 

s. oben, p. 6), deutlieh in einem bilinguen Text (4 RawL 1, 38b) 
„Tochter des In-ki,'^ d.L des Ea (vgL auch Gudea, CyL A. BO, 16, 
„Toehter von Nun-ki,^* d.i. der Stadt des Ea) heisst. Endlich als 
viertes der Kinder des Seb die Nephthys, die Schwester und Ge- 
mahlin des Set, welcher die eben erw^ahnte Ghanna sogar bis aufs 
Ideogramm entspricht, denn beide werden mit dem Bilde des Hauses 

^ Ganz abnlicli beisst in der Pyramide des Unis (5. Byn.), Z, 240 ff. der mit Osiris 
identificirte todte Konig Sobn des Pum, Sobn des Schu u. der Tet-Isrut (tind dann erst 
Sohn des Seb uud der Hut, nnd Bruder der Isis, des Bet, der Nepbtbys nnd dea bier 
ixocb dazu gereebneten Mondgottes wie aneb nocb } Tater des Hor). 
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gesclirieben, sag. Nebt-ha«at (^Herrin des Hauses'*) Haus mit ein- 
gescliriebenem Zeichen fiir nb-t j,B[errin^^ und babjl. JlJiy ^ Jlaus'^ 
mit eingeseliriebenem Zeiclien ghan (s. oben, S, 6)^ wozu nooli das 
SjnoBjmuiii m <M „Haus der Unterwelt/'^ hit irsiti^ im 

Kdnigsnamen 5.1111 <M ^ -tih {iA.Gluimmu-m2jccUu 
Proe. S»B.A.^ xv.^ p. 110 (Jan. 1893) Hnzukommt, Ausser dieser 
officiellen Genealogie der Pyramidentexte spielt aber aueh nocli 
Horiis^ der Sohn des Osiris und der Isis^ eine grosse Rolle, wie er 
denii in spateren Listen als letztes Glied der Bnneas, die daiin erst 
von Schu ab gezahlt wird, figurirt ; ganz ebenso bei den Babjloniern 
der Feuergott Kabu (Nin-gish-zldda, Gibil, etc.) oder Nusku^ der 
Sobn Merodaelis.'^ Bei den Babyloniern ist dieser Gott speciell der 
Richter der Unterwelt^ eine Rolle^ welclie bei den Aegyptern sein 
Vater Osiris fuhrt; doeh ist zu beachten/ dass wie Samas dem 
Gislidubar-Niisku ^ diese Hades-riehterrolle iibertragt, so bei den 
Aegyptern nmgekehrt Osiris den Horns zum Richter iiber die Gotter 
und Mensehen (auf der Oberwelt) macht, wahrend fiir die unter- 
irdische Rolle des Nabu-Nusku die Aegypter eine besondere Gottheit, 
den Injpu (Anubis) dijfferenzirten, dem sie den Osiris zum Yater und 
die Nebt4iat zur Mutter gaben^ und lessen Name liochstwahrscliein- 
lich die babylonisch-semitisclie Bezeichnung des Gottes, namlich 
JVaM bewahrt hatA 

Damit diirfte bis zur Evidenz erwiesen sein, dass die grosse Gdtter- 
neunheit der ^gyptisehen Mythologie, welche bis in den Anfang der 
Pyramidenzeit zuriiekverfolgt werden kann und die Grundlage des 
ganzen Gottersy stems bildet, auf die babylonische Mythologie 
zuruekgeht, ja dort erst in vielen Einzelheiten seine richtige Er- 
klarimg findet/ Es kdiinten ja allerdings manche, die um jeden 

^ YgL zu diesem mytboL BegrifF, Haupt^s Keilschrifttexte No. 21, Z. 29 und 30. 

® Aueh Bun-shag -gd bei Gudea, der de Sarzec, Decouv., pi. 29, No. 1, Z. 1 und 2 
„ Liebliiigssobn dos Ningirsu beissfc, ist eine rerwandte Gottbeit, 

3 Pass diese beiden urspr. ideutisch sind, babe icb in nieinem Aufsafcz iiber Gisbdubar, 
Proe. S.B.A., May 1893, dargelegt. 

^ Urspr. p. 32 f. Der Tokalvorscblag ist gerade so zu beurteilen, wie Itmu neben 
Tmhi wahrend die Verbartung des urspriinglicben b zu p in (Apopbis)«:babyL 

abulu wue aucb in spateren Lebnwortern (so in hur^p M. Muller, Asien u, 

Europa, S, 304-, oder in ibre Analogien besitzt. 

® Fur eine ganze Eeibe weiterer Entsprecbungen, welche zum Teil aueh nocb mit 
dem obigen zusammenhangen, muss icb bier dea Baumes balber einfacb auf meinen 
„Ursprung’^ verweisen, so fiir Re' = Osiris (wio Samas =Merodacb) und seiuen Kampf 
mit dem Bracben Apep (^^ahUhu) aufS. 20 f., 29 und 40, fiir ChuutncrEa auf S. 30, 
fur ^laru (Elysiain) ssAralu auf S. 9, Dbuti-Cbonstt K-JJ auf S. 31 
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Preis die segyptisclie Mythalogie fiir rlegypten retteii ^YoIlen, den 
Sfcil nmdrehen nnd in Folge dessen die babyJoniscbe Gottergenealogie 
auf Aegypten zm'iiekfalirea ; denn dass iiberliaiipt die beiclen von 
Hans ans identiseb und die eine von der andern a1)geleitet ist 
(welcbe Ableitung in die Anfange der betreffenden Kultiir ziiriiek- 
datirt werden miiss}^ das wird wol nach raeinen Aiisfilbrniigen bein 
TJnbefaiigener mehr leiignen oder gar als zirfallige Uebereiiistimmimg 
erklaren wollen. Aber der Um stands, dass die meisten der in obigem 
System als identiscli erwieseiien Namen somerisclien (nieht semi- 
tisclien) Ursprungs sind iind dass ancli sonst die asgyptische, in 
Grammatik nnd einem gnten Teil des Wortsehatzes jetzt roebr nnd 
mehr als semitiseh erkannte Spraebe, eine grosse Zahl siimeriseber 
Lebnworter aiifweist (siehe dariiber noeii weiter iinteii), zwingt 
allein scbon kategorisch^dengemeinsamen Urspning beider Kiilturen 
imr aiif babyloniselieni Boden zn snclien. 

1st es aber niebt ein gewagter Sprung, wenn ick jetzt plotzHeh, 
statt bios von der scbon im Titel dieses Vortrages als Hanpttbema 
desselben namhaft gemacliten gemeiiisamen Gottergenealogie zn 
reden, dies gleicli zu einem gemeinsamen Urspruiig der ganzen 
Kultnr der Aegypter nnd Babylonier erweitere ? Daraiif ist jedoeh 
zu antworten dass wo die Mythologie eines Volkes in solchem Um- 
fang von der eines andern Volkes abhiingig^ bezw. mit derselben 
identiscli ist, von vornherein kanm ein anderer Scbioss ilbrig bleibt, 
als dass aucb alle iibrigen Kiilturelemente in ahnlicber Weise wenig- 
stens ibren Grnndlagen naeb als entlehnt sieb beransstellen werden ; 
es ist ja einfaeh niebt denkbar, dass ein so iiraltes Iviiltiirvolk wie 
die Aegypter iinr in seinem Gotterglaiiben von einem anderen 
geograpbiscb so wenig entfernten ebenfalls nralten Knlturvolke, wic 
die Babylonier es sind, sollte abbangig gewesen sein. Die religiosen 
Ansebaunngen dnrebzieben nnd beherrschen bei einem Volke des 
Altertums so sebr alle Fasern des kultnrellen Lobens, mit der Religion 
ist Architektur, Astronomic, Sebrift, &e. so innig verbundeii, dass 
wenn die erstere entlebnt ist, es notwendig aiieh die iibrigen sein 
rniissen. In der Tat lasst sieb das aucb in den wiclitigsten Pankten 
mit Leichtigkeit naehweisen. 

So babe icb, was die Abbangigkeit der Pyramiden von babyloni- 
seben Vorbildern anlangt, scbon im Jahre 1885 in der ersten 
Lieferuiig meiner „Geschichte Babyloniens/^ den Naeb weis zii liefern 
gesuebt, dass die chaldaischen Stufentempel die arebitektonisehe 

(woKti nocli Unis 195 : das Verb hm speciell von Debnti als Mondgofcfe zu vergL)» tdr 
Oiinu=Nnn(«ki) auf S. 25 f, etc. eto. 
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Vorlage derselben waren (sielie daselbst, p. 16 — 19, nebst clen daza 
geliorigeii Abbildoiigeii). Seitber ist es mir gelungen, nocli einige 
wiclitige Bestatigungeii beizubringen j so einmal, dass, wie Mr, 
Flinders-Petrie gezeigt hat, die alte, dem Pharao Snofru (4. Dyn.) 
angeliorigeii Pyramide von MMuoi ebenfalls ursprunglicli aus sieben 
auf einer Alastaba aiifgefiihrten Stufeii bestand ^ gleich den beruhm- 
ten babylonischeii Etagentempeln, deren sieben die sieben Spharen 
(Mond, Merknr, Venus, Sonne, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn) symbolisiren- 
den Stufen sclion Gudea (ca. 3000 v. Chr.) in seinen Statuen- 
inscliriften (G. 1, 13 ; E. 1, 14; D. 2, 9) erwahnt (siehe Amiaiid, 
Zeitschr, f. Assyr., iii., 36 f.), und dann des weiteren, dass auch in 
den babyloniseben Stufeiitempeln sielx das Grabmai des Konigs sich 
befand, wie das besonders aus der letztangefubrten S telle (Gudea, 
D. ^,9) klar bervorgebt, wo es lieisst : 

„Den Tempei der Zabl Fiinfzig ^ . bat er erbaut, darin seine 

geliebte Grabstatte {gl-gunnu) mit Weihrauch und Cedernliolz aus- 
gestattet/ seinen siebeiistufigen Tempel T-gbadda (~ Tempel der 
Spitze?) erbaut"^ und darin die Morgengabe der Gottin Ba^u (d.i. der 
Gemahlin Inlilla^s, s. oben), seiner Herrin niedergelegt/^ 

Den entsebeidenden Ausdruek gi-gun baben die bisherigen Ueber- 
setzer der betrefFenden Inschriften, Amiaud und Jensen, leider 
nnerklart gelassen, wahrend doch in obigem Zusammenhang nur 
die von A. Jeremias aus einer Senacheribstelle rich tig erschlossene 
Bedeutung „Grabstatte‘^ in Aussicbt genommen sein kann,® Auch 
bier in der Arcbitektiir weiseii demnaeli gerade die altesten asgyp- 
tisehen Denkmaler (denn auch die Stufenpyramide von Sakkara hat 
sicb als dem Konig Zoser der 3. Dynastie angehorig seitlier heraus- 
gestellt, Erman, Z, t a?g. Spr,, 28, 1890, p. Ill £) auf babyloni- 

^ Vgl. die Isotiz in der Academy vom IS, April 1891 : „It (the pyramid) consists of 
a small stone Mastaba, heightened and built around repeatedly until there were seven 
stejgs of construction ; over all these a continuous slope of casing was added, so that it 
appeared with one long face from the top to the ground.^’ Ferner ; Ten Years’ Digging 
in Egypt (London, 1892), p. 141 (nebst der Abbildung auf p. 142). Petrie’s grosses 
Werk iiber Medinn ist mir leider nocli nieht znganglich. 

^ Das ist die dem Gotte Inlilla (Bel) und seinen Enkel Kingirsn-Nindar heilige ZabL 
^ Bis hieher auch gaaz gleichlautend Statue B, 5, 15-— 20. 

Sum. vib Vli.-na-m Aus E. 1, 14—17, 

„ welcher den Tempel der Zahl Fuufzig des Gottes Fingirsu, den Tempel der Spitze 
(^). das Haus der sieben Stufen, erbaut hat** geht hervor, dass beide Bauwerke 
entweder geradezu identisch waren, oder aber, dass sie in engem Zusammenhange 
standen ; dass auch der Tempel I -ghadda dem Ningirsa geweiht war, ergibt sich Mar 
ausG. 1, IS. , ' . ' ‘ 'V,', '■ ' . ,, 

* A. Jeremias, Yorstellungen vom Leben nach dem Tod,%‘Sr 51 f. , ) . ' ; . 
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selien Ursprung bin. Der gegen micli %"oii Eduard Meyer seiner 
Zeit ins Feld gefuhrte Satz, dass „analoge Verhaltnisse anch bier 
mit Naturnotwendigkeit zu analogen Resultaten ^ bat seine 

Grenzen^ und die Uebereinstimmiingen sind gerade bei den altesten 
Pyramiden nnd den babylonischen sclion fiir Ur-Gbaiina^s Zeit (ca. 
4000 V. Chr.) bezeugten Stufentempeln so sclilagend, dass jener Satz 
bier iinmoglich mehr zur Erklariing ansreiclit. Petrie^s Funde in 
Medum baben iibrigens anch nocli andere boclist wiclitige Eesuliate 
ergeben, die sogar Petrie selbst^ der von meinen Aufstellungen ganz 
imbeeinflusst war^ veranlassten, den Ursprung der regy ptisclieii 
Kiiltiir ausserbalb x^egyptens mid z^var niclit allziilang vor der Zeit 
der dritten Dynastie^ zu vermuten. Die Sadie ist zu wicbtig, als 
dass icb nicbt seine eignen Worte bier anfubre fi 

yjThe most attractive matter was the study of the inscriptions on 
the tombs (belonging to the great pyramid at Medum), which show 
us the earliest forms of the hieroglyphs yet known. We have no 
remains certainly dated older than these . , they (the objects used 
as hieroglyphs) lead ns back to the third dynasty, or even earlier 
times, and they show us various objects which are as yet quite un- 
known to us till much later ages . . . 

Some matters point to a stage which passed away soon after. 
The sign for a seal is not a scarab, or a ring, but a cylinder of jasper 
. . . this points to a connection with Babylonia in early times . . 
And some suggestion of the original home of Egyptian culture near 
the sea is made by the signs for water being all black or dark blue 
green. This is a colour that no one living on the muddy Nile 
would associate with water ; rather should we suppose it to have 
originated from the clear waters of the Eed Sea” 

Des weiteren spricht Mr, Petrie von der zweifachen Bestattimgs- 
weise in den Grabern von Medum ; wlihrend die Edelii, wie das 
spater in Aegypten allgemein iiblich war, in ausgestreekter Lage 
bestattet sind, fanden sich die Niederen mit eingezogenen Knien 
(also gerade wie in den von Mr. Taylor blosgelegten Griibern von 
Ur in Ohaklsea) bcgraben. „Here (iahrt Mr, Petrie fort) is clearly 
a total difference in beliefs, and probably also in race j . and it 
seems that the aborigines used the contracted burial, and the dynastic 
race the extended burial, which — with its customs — soon became 
the national mode. Is it likely that the bulk of the people should 

^ Gesct. Aegyptens, S. 2, wozu nooh S. 55 und 105 f. des namlicbeii Werkes zu 
Yergleichec. 2 Tea Years, etc., p. 143 ff. 

^ Die Hervorhebung durch Oarsivscbriffc ist vou mir. 
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have resisted this change for some 800 years, and then have suddenly 
adopted it in two or three generations? Does not this rapid adop- 
tion of the npper-elass custom, between the beginning of the fourth 
dynasty and the immediately succeeding times, suggest that the 
dynastic race (namlich die Priester imd Edeln, welehe die Kultiir von 
Babylonien nach Aegypten brachten) did not enter Egypt till shortly 
before we find their monuments? At least, the notion that the 
stages preceding the known monuments should be sought outside of 
Egypt, and that this is the explanation of the dearth of objects before 
the fourth dynasty, is strengthened by the change of custom and 
belief which we then find/* 

Hiezu mochte ich nur das eine bemerken, dass ich an die Abari- 
giner nur insofern glauhe, als auch sie, meinetwegen vielleicht ein 
Jahrtausend iruher als die iibrigen, von Babylonien gekommen sind. 
Denn wir haben in der uns vorliegenden mgyptischen Sprache schon 
von den altesten Denkmalern ab eine Misehung zweier,^ beiderseits 
nach Babylonien zeigender Sprachen: Eormenlehre und Syntax 
rein semitisch (und zwar deutlieh aufs babylonisehe semitisch, niclit 
etwa anf das westsemitische weisend, wie ich das im vierten Kapitel 
meines ,,Urspr/‘ dargelegt), der Wortschatz aber zu einem grossen 
Teil, ja wie es scheiiit zur grosseren Halfte, sumerisch. Ich stelle 
mir die Sache so vor, dass die altesten Einwohner reine Sumerier 
waren; ihnen gehoren diejenigen sumerischen Lehnworter an, welehe 
noeh nicht die sog, neusumerisehe Form aufweisen, wie Chonsu 
(altsum. Gvn-mynejisum.hi-zii) oder wie Chnum (alt-sum. ghanumma^ 
neusum. aVmma „ Widder^^) . Dann folgte die zweite Ein wanderung, 
Semiten, in deren Gefolge aber jedenfalls auch noch viele Sumerier 
sieh befandeii, kurz vor Beginn der historischen Zeit, wol zwischen 
5000 bis 4000 vor Chr. Geb. So ist es auch wol kein Zufall, dass 
gei'ade der Kultus des Chonsu und Chnum® als speciell obermgyptisch 
gilt, denn die ersten Einwanderer werden von den zweiten, soweit 
keine Vermischung stattfand, nach dem Siiclen zuriickgedrangt 

^ Tgl. Erman, 46 (1892>, p. 126: ,, Dagegeu wird man sicli die Erage 

vovlegen mussen, ob niclit etvva (das Aegyptisebe,) diese Verwandte der semitiseben 
Sprachen, von Ureinwobnern des Niltbales oder mn ander&r Seite [von mir bervor- 
gehoben] in gro^serer Menge fremdes Spmcbgnt in ihren. Wortschatz aufgenommen 
babe. . . . Die grosse MebrzabI der aegyptisebea Worfce, und gerade auch der ge- 
Irmiclilichsien [von mir bervorgeboben] wird exnen Semitisten freind anmntben.’^ 

^ Ich macbe ausdrUcklich noob darauf aufmerksam, dass nur alimma die bis jetzt 
keiiinschriffclich nacbweisbare Anssp» acbe des sumer. Worfces fbr Widder ist^ dass aber 
mm die altere Atisspracbe von Z im, und dass mifc a anlautend,e W drter auch sonst vom 
einen Guttural verloren baben (z. B. a- fur ghob’^ beim Opfcativ. u. Imper., wie ja auch 
das Imper.-praebx aus ghumm" entstanden ist). 
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worden sein. Welter die Sadie anszumalen, gestatten uns vielleielit 
fernere Funde mid EiitdeckuDgeii ; dass aber aiieli in Aegypten der- 
selbe Diialismns zweier Spracheii iind Eassen wie in Babyloiiien in 
greifbaren Spuren voiiiauden ist^, das getraiie icli niir sclion hente 
als nnzweifelliafte Tatsaebe zii proclamiren. 

Was die ebenfalls in nralteste Zeit zurllckgelieiiden Ueberem- 
stimmungen in der babjdonisidien mid a?gyptiseheii Adi'Oiwmia 
anlangt, so batten^ wie ieli das in meinen Aufslitzen im ;, 5 AusIand^' 
(j^Astronomie der alteii Clialdaer/^ iii., Jan -Feb.^ 1S92) imd der 
Zeitselirift der Deutsclieii Morgeiil. Gesellseli. (Bd. 45 : Urspr, nnd 
Alter der arabiseliea Sternnameii) iiaehgewieseii liabe^ die Babylonier 
dein Tierkreis in S6 Planetenstationen (sog*. Dekaiie);, 24 ilond- 
stationen mid 12 Soiineiiliauser eiiigeteilt, womit natthlicb die 
eegyptisclie Einteilung in die 36 Dekaiie nnd die 24 Stiindeiisterne 
iibereinstimnit. Die altesten Dekanlisten und Stundensternverzeieb- 
nisse stammeii ans deni Anfang des neuen Keiebes, Gerade weil sie 
ill Einzelbeiten nnd den Namen der Sternen nur hie mid da mit der 
Einteilung der Babylonier zusammentreffen so muss das Gemeinsanie 
(einmal die Idee, den Zodiacus gerade in 3G mid in 24 Unterab- 
teilungen zu zerlegen, nnd dann aueb die Benennung mebrerer 
Stembilder) in die alteste Zeit zuriickgelieii ; denn ware sie erst 
in der Mitte des 2. vorcbristlicben Jalirtausends erfolgt, so miisste 
man im Detail eine weit grossere Aehnliebkeit, wenn nieht direete 
Gleicbbeit, ervyarteii. Zu den Coincidenzen einzelner Sternbilder- 
bezeicbnnngen gebdren der Lowe mit der darmiter liegenden Hydra 
(bezw. Krokodilschwanz), der Sirius als Stern der Istar-Isis (und 
vielleielit auch als Bogenstern, falls sein Name 8pd mit fd ^Bogen^*^ 
ziisammenbangt)^ der Orion (sumeriseh a 3 g. keli)^ Wassermanii 

(Dekanstern hhii, babyl git) und nocb einige andere. Audi von den 
Planeten gilt das eben bemerkte. Wie ieb in meiiiem Aiifsatze : 
^‘'Babylonian Astronomy/^ i,, the Planets (BabyL and Oriental 
Eeeord, vi., 169 — 172) gezeigt habe, stimrnt die mgyptische seit 

der 19. Djmastie nachweisbare Ordnung' der Planeten fast vollstandig 
mit der bei Sargoa und bei den Medern (letzteren naturlidi von den 
Assyrern uberkommenen) iibliclien Eeihe, geht aber nach dem voa 
Dio Cassius 37, 19 angegebenen Verfahren ebenfalls auf die alt* 
babylonisclie (nach der Entfernung der Planeten von der Erde 
bestimmte) Anordnung zuriick. Wir haben namlieli in der 19« 
Dynastie die Liste: [Sonne; Mond;] Jupiter (Osiris, Stern des 
Siidens); Saturn (Horus,der Stier, Stern des Westens,Horus-' Apollo) ; 
Mars (rother Horus, Ed) ; Merkur {sehgti^ Gott Seth) ; Venus (Stern 
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des Schiffes des Beiiiiu-Osiris or PliCBnix). Da sonst Horns- Apollo 
Merkiiij nnd Sebak-Set der babyloniscbe Nirgal- Saturn ist, so war 
die nrsprtiiiglicbe Form dieser Liste offenbar ; 

SoBiie^ Mond^ Jupiter^ Merkur^ Mars, Saturn, Venus, 
also ganz geiiau wie die Eeibe von Ekbatana (Herodot i., 98) und 
auf dem Observatoriiim des Sargon. Das ist aber, wofern wir nur 
Sonne und Mond, die ja aueh die segyptiseben Listen auslassen, dis- 
lociren, mid wenii wir bei der Venus (von Mnten herein) beginnen, 
die Ordnung nnserer Wochentage; vgL Venus (Freitag), Saturn 
(Sainstag), Mars (Dienstag), Merkur (Mittwoch), Jupiter (Donners- 
tag). Und der Ordnung unserer Wochentage liegt, wie man das 
bei Dio Cassio genau ausgefiihrt findet, die auf die 24 Stunden 
der Tage verteilte altbabylonisehe Reihe ; Sonne, Venus, Merkur, 
Mond, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars (vgL die Reihe des Stufentempels von 
Borsippa : silber Mond ; blau Merkur ; weissgelb Venus ; gold 
Sonne I rosenrot Mars; braunrot Jupiter; schwarz Saturn) zu 
Grunde. Daneben habeii wir auf keilinschriftlichen Listen noch 
folgende Ordnung : „Mond, Sonne; Merkur, Venus ; Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, auf welche wiederum die bei den Aegyptern stereot 3 ^p an- 
gew^enclete Anordnung der Farben (Brugsch, Aegyptologie, p, 88) : 
silber, gold, griin (flir blau), hellblau (flir weiss), rot, dunkelblau 
(fiir purpurblau, purpurn) und schwarz unverkennbar hinweist. 
Und dass endlich die Zusammenfassung von Mond und Sonne einer- 
uiid von den fiinf Wandelsternen andrerseits zu der heiligen Sieben- 
zahl der Pianeten aueh bei den Aegyptern in die altesten Zeiten 
zuriiekgeht, sieht man aus dem oben iiber die sieben Stufen der 
Meidum-pyramide bemerkten; ivenn bei den Babyloniern, wie das 
erwiesen ist, die Tempel der sieben Stufen die Pianeten symboliseh 
darstellen, so ist das selbstverstandlich aueh bei den nach babylo- 
nischen Vorbildern erbauten a^gyptisehen Stufenpyramiden der Pali. 

Weisen demnaeh aueh Arehitektur und Astronomic wenigstens 
in ibren Hauptzuge3i auf Babylonien bin, so ist das nicht minder 
mit der gegyptisehen Hieroglyphenschrift der Fall. Bereits in meiuer 
Broschiire („Urspr.^^, Gap. 5, ,,das a^gyptische Schriftsystem,"^ auf 
S. 61 — 64) habe ieh 84 a^g. Zeiclien mit ibren babylonisehen Ent- 
spreebungen zusammengestellt, denen icb Proc. Soe. Bibl. Arch, 
vol. XV., pp. Ill — 112 (Jan. 1893) noch elf weitere hinzugefiigt 
habe. Seitdem hat sieh mir diese Liste wiederum urn sieben 
Nummem vermelirt (No. 46 — 52), so dass es, also jetzt im ganzen 
ein halbes Hundert Beispiele sind, bei deren Mehrzahl exne zufallige 
Uebereinstimmung aiisgesehlossen isL ' Dariuuter :sind'r'pur ver- 
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sdiwindend wenige (wie "Nr, die babyloBiselie Eorm von 
Sonne, Tag, nncl aeg. Q Sonne, Tag, oder Nr, 10 die altbabyL Form 
von Weib, eigentl. vulva, seg. ^ Weib), bei denen eine Ent» 
lelinung anzunehmen unnotliig ist, da ja jedes primitive Volk die 
Sonne durclieinen Kreis oder das Weib durch das Bild der vulva aiis- 
gedriiekt liaben wird. Flir solcke Zeicben, aber aucli nur fur solche, 
wiirde gelten, was der bertibmte Aegyptologe iind Sinologe Victor 
von Strcmss in seiner mir in alien Hauptpimkten ziistimmenden 
Bespreehimg meines „Urspriing^'’ (Babyloiiien nod Aegypten, Neue 
kirclil. Zeitsehrift, Bd. 4, S. 128 — 137) gesagt hat: „Im Altchinesi- 
sehen [das iibrigens, wie Terrien de Laeoiiperie und Bev. Ball zii 
liocbster Walirscheinliclikeit erhoben, ebenfalls babyl. Urspnmgs ist] 
seben die Begriffszeieben fiir Sonne, Berg u.s.w. genan so aiis wie 
im Altbabylonisehen, tind wenn in diesem und dem Altsegyptiscben 
ein Sclimelztiegel, ein Sitz, eine Mensehengestalt, ein Fiscb, ein 
Hans durch einen anabnelnden Umriss ihrer Ersclieinung bezeicbnet 
sind, so scbliesst dies nicht notwendig eine Entlehnung des Zeicbens 
ein“ (a. a. 0., S. 135). Etwas anderes ist es aber sebon (was von V. 
von Strauss in diesem Fall iiberseben worden ist), wenn das Zeichen 
dreier Bergspitzen (Nr. 2 meiner Liste) im babyloniseben niebt bios 
Berg, sondern auch Land, im aeg. aber nur Land (niebt etwa Berg) 
bezeicbnet, oder wenn das Bild des Scbmelztiegels im babyl. wie im 
seg. (vgl. Nr, 5 meiner Liste) gerade das Kupfer (niebt etwa eines 
der anderen Metalle, wde z.B. Silber) ausdriickt, oder wenn das 
Zeieben fiir Wobnsitz (No. 19) in beiden Systemen einen auf 
gus zuriiekgehenden Laiitwert hat und die beiden, mit dem 
Zeieben fiir Auge (Widder) eombinirt, den Sohn des Widder- 
gottes darstellt, oder wenn das Zeieben fiir Hans (No. 30} in beiden 
die Sebwester und Gemahlin des Nergal-Set (siebe oben) symboli- 
sirt, oder endlieh wenn im babyloniseben das Bild des Pishes g/ian^ 
und ein daraus erweitertes Bild hish gesproeben wurde, wabrend im 
geg. der Fiscb den Lautweit In, (neu-sumerische Weiterentwiekelung 
aus ^kan) und ein daraus erweitertes Zeieben, oder , den 

Lautwert hes bat. Zu solcben Fallen wo Bild und Ausspracbe 
stimmen, gebort z.B. aucb das Zeieben fur „eoire^^ Unis-pyramide 
628, nh, welches genau dem altbabylonisehen Zeieben niJc (dieser 
Lautwert is wol semitischen, nicht, wie sonst oft, sumeriseben 
Ursprungs, vgl. arab. nakaia)^ zusammengesetzt aus den Ideo- 
grammen fiir vulva und Phallus, entspriebt (No. 60 meiner Liste). 
Interessant ist auch Nr. 48 meiner Liste, das babyl. Ideogramm fiir 
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^.Kampf, Selilaelit/^ semitisch hallu^ syn. %a5mu; es ist genaxi das 
Eild einer Sesampresse (Sesam hiess babyL sammasammu und sasmu^ 
vgl Forxneii wie daclmii von der rednplicirten Wurzel und 

identiseb mit der feg. Hieroglyplie der Oelpresse Lesung sesmu 

(so z.B. sclion in den Pyramidentexten als Namen eines Dekan- 
sternes) | nun ist aber die Heiraat der Sesam-kultnr (anf welclie doch 
sowol das babyl. mmvw als anch das seg. 'sesmu weist) Babylonien, 
mid niebt etwa Aegypten, wo von altester Zeit her die in Babylonien 
feblende Olive statt des Sesams zu Oel gepresst wurde ! Auffallend 
iind unmoglieb auf Zufall berubend ist ferner die Gleielibeit der 
babyl. und 2dg, Darstellung des Jahres (seg, ren-pet ,,Name des 
Himmels/^ sumer. mu-anna ebenfalls „Nanie des Himmels^^) durch 
das Bild einer Blame oder Pflanze mit darunter gesetztem Ideogr. 
fiir Himmel (Nr, 49 meiner Liste), welcLe sinnreicbe Bezeicbung 
zngleicb far die oben zusammengestellten gemeinsamen astrono- 
mischen Grundvorstellungen eine hubsebe Bestatigung liefert ; was 
den Namen anlangt^ so sind zu solcben TJebersetzungen sumeriscber 
zusammengesetzter Ausdriicke aueh mehrere seg, Ortsnamen sehla- 
gende Analogien^ wie z.B. Men-nofer (Memphis, wdrtlieb ;,jgute 
Statte^O Ufu-diigga (ebenfalls „gute Statte^“ bier in Babylonien 
mit Bezug auf den „guten Gott/^ den Ea^ wie andererseits in 
Aegypten Osiris, der Sohn des Seb*Ea aucb JJn-nofer, wie Merodach 
Gimu-hi-Dugga beisst), siehe scbon Urspr. S. 23 f., ferner D-pi 

^ ^ @ („Hand des Himmels^') aus babyl. slm-anna (Beiname Babels) 
„Hand des Himmels/^ oder ,,Slatte des Lebens'^" (Name der 

Nekropolis des beroopolitaniseben Nomos) aus Din-tirra („Statte des 
Lebens/^ slnibat halciti)) dem bekannten aiten Namen der gleicben 
babyloniseben Stadt — wozu sicli bei weiterer Forscbung gewiss noch 
mebr Beispiele finden werden.^ 

Professor Georg Ebers hat meinem ,,Ursprung‘^ eine tberaus 
freundliebe Besprecbung (Literarisches Centralblatt 1893, Nr. 13) 
zu Teil werden lassen, in weleber er die verschiedenen von mir ge- 

^ So Iiabe icb z. B. scbon seit lange die Vermutnng, ob nicht der ^^ame des uralten 
neben On religios so eminent wichtigen Abydos, aeg. *16- dw, nur eine aegyptisirende 

Umpragung von {Lih-m ?)=sAs$ur ist ; ist ja doch lihh'u, „ Herz ** im 

aeg. zu yihi ih geworden, und wie Osiris der Gott von Abydos (EjSiwr) ist, so tragt 
Merodach auch den Mamen In ganz Shiilicher Weise ist ja 

auch Nun (»ki), bezw. Uhih-Nun{4d) nnd zwar als Unnu (On, Heliopolis) nen in 
Aegypten localisirt worden (Urspr., S. aS-— 28), : ' 
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gebenen Naeliweise von TJebereiiistimmmigen in Mythologies Sebrifts 
ete. niclit in Abrede stellt, aber docli ancli nocli anders eiidarbar 
glanbt. als icli es geiban; speciell von den Uebereinstimmiingen im 
Scliriftsystem meint er, dass sie elier anf eine ajgyptiselie als babylo- 
niselie Herkuiift deuteiis vor allem weil „die a^gyptischeii Hiemgljplieii 
sieli so eng an die Isatur des Niltliales mid seine Prodiicte an- 
seliliesseDj dass sie kaum wo anders als dorfc eiitstauden seiii koniien/^ 
Dabei ist aber libersehen, dass icli Ja nicbt mid iiirgends beliaiiptet 
babe, dass nun alle Ilieroglyplien (aiicli ' solclie^ wo der ]!faehweis 
einer Identitat niit altbabylonisehen Zeieben nicbt mdglieli war) 
scbon ill Babylonien vorbanden gewesen sein miissten. Gar manehe 
Zeiclien werden die Aegypter neu gebildet luibcii ; wir kennen z.B. 
niir etwa 800 altbabyloniscbe Ideogramme^ wozii von solcbeii^ die wir 
nur in spaterer melir keilforniiger Umbildiiiig (sog. neu-babyL mid 
neu-assyr. Keilscbrift) kennen, etwa nocdi w-eitere 100 dazu kommeii, 
wiilirend die asg. Hieroglyphensehrift deren fiist das dreifaclie (ancb 
scbon in den Pyramidentexteii) aufweist. Andere Zeicben die sie 
sclion von Babylonien mitbnicliten, liaben sie bocbst wahrscheiiilich 
im Lauf der Zeit nmgebildet nnd der Natar iind den Produeten des 
nenen Bodens mebr angeglichen^ wie wir das sogar in einigen Fallen 
nocli iiacbweisen konnen; so batte z.B. die Hieroglypbe fiir 
^Sehwein*^* den Wert welclier sicli mit den specie!! babyloniscben, 
(im westsemitischeu fehlenden, von P. Jensen seiner Bedentiing nacb 
seiner Zeit riebtig naehgewieseneii) Worte ihibit ^,Wiklscbwem^^ 
cleckt, spater aber macbten die Aegypter das Bild des speciell afrika- 
niseben Nilpferdes daraiis, welcbes aber trotzdem die Lcsiing dh 
bebielt. 

Ebers fahrt in der angefiilirten Recension fort : ,^Aueh nacb der 
Meinung des Leipziger Pbysiologen Ludwig kann die giusse That 
der Zerlegmig der Spraebe in die Laute des Alpliabetes nur an einer 
Stelle der Erde verricbtet worden sein, und in Aegypten bebeiTsehen 
gerade in den altesten Texten, den Pyramideninscbriften, die Bueli- 
staben das System.^^ Was nun das eben falls aus Silbenzeieben 
entstandene^ sog. gegyptisebe Alphabet anlaiigt, so babe icb scbon 
im ,,tJrspr.*^ darauf hingewiesen, dass docb selbst die Pyramiden- 
insebriften^ die man oft irrtiimlieb als rein, alpliabetiseb gesehrieben 

^ ^ Vgl Karl Pielil, Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., vol. xv., p. 31 (ISfofces de philologie 
Egyptieniie, No. 67). 

^ Vg-h Birchs im SuppL zu Wilkinson's Egyptians in the time of the Pharaohs, 
London, 1857, niid (unabhangig von ihm) TF. Qolmischeff, Bar I'origisie alphabetique de 
, certains hierogiyphes, p. 77 — 87 des Actesdu 6, Congres intern, des Orientalistes a Leide. 
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ansieht;, sebon den gaiizen Ideogrammen-^ DeterminatiYen- und 
Silbenzeiclieiiapparat/ der die asg. Sclirift eharacterisirt, aiifweiseii^ 
nnr dass in jenen al ten Inschriften noeh iiebenlier der grosseren 
Beutliclikeit balber die bereits vorbandenen Laiitzeieben allerdings 
ill weiterem Umfange als spater angewendet wnrdeii, weleber Urn- 
stand niir gerade ein nnverdaeh tiger Zeiige der Eiitlebniing der 
a?gyptisclien Hierogljphenselirift von answarts her zu sein seliien 
(Ursprung, S. 64). Es ist von vornberein klar^ dass Semiten (oder 
aber sunierisclie Priester fiir die mnUisclie babyloniseb-a?g 3 "ptisebe 
Spracbe) die £8g. Lantzeiclien aus schon vGrhandenen nur ehmi Oon- 
sonanteii (mit Vokal) enthaltenden Silbenzeieben sicli znreeht ge- 

rnaelit liabeii, wie das allein aus den Zeicben far b, ^ oder s 
(neben od. s), k (zj), %yin und (od, s), die nur dem semi- 
tiscben (nicbt dem sumerisclien) eignen^ bervorgebt. Wahrscbeinlieb 
geschah dies erst^ als die babyloniseben Coloiiisteii bereits auf asgyp- 
tisehem Boden sassen. Aueb spaterbin waren es ja wiederum 
Semiteii;, welcbe (aber in viel consequenter Weise, so dass man 
eigentlieh erst bier von einem wirklicben Alpbabet reden kann) aus 
babyloniseben Ideogrammen und Silbenzeieben sichdas sog. west- 
semitisebe (sudarabisch-kanaanaisebe) Alphabet gesebaftend Icb 
begreife nun niebt^ wie irgendwie die Existenz dieser oegyptiseben 
Laiitzeieben gegen meine Aufstellung von der Herkunft der segyp- 
tiseben Kultnr (und damit aueli der Grundlagen des liieroglypben- 
systems) aus Babylonien spreeben soil. Im Gegenteil, ein Umstand 
allein beweist binreiehend, dass das sog. a'gyptisebe Alpbabet etwas 
secundares ist^ namlieli die daneben noeh in grossem Umfang (aueb 
schon in den Pyramideninsebriften) angewendeten Billenzeklien. 
Wenn man aneb begreifen kann, dass der Deutlicbkeit balber Ideo- 
gramme und Determinative neben den Lautzeieben beibebalten 
warden, so ist die Beibehaltung aueb der (nunmebr docb ganz 
iiniiotbig gewordenen) Silbenzeieben, die sieh^ unbefaiigen betraelitet, 
wie ein durebaus unniitzer, zwecklos aus vergangenen Zeiten mit 
weitergesebleppter Ballast ausnebmen, der sprechendste Beweis dafiir, 
dass es aueb fiir die cegyptische Sebrift eine Zeit gegeben baben 
muss, wo nur Ideogramme (bezvv. Determinative^ denn das sind ja 
nur nacbgesetzte Ideogramme) und Silbenzeieben — also ganz wie in 
der sumerisehen Sclirift, bezw. in den davon abgeleiteten altesten 
semitiselien Seliriftdenkmalern wie z.B. des Sargon und Naram-sin 

^ Siehe meine Goschiclite Eabyluniens und Assynonii S# 60—67, und meine (eben im 
Druck befindiiobe) MInto-sabaiscb© (sildtirablscbe) Cbrestomafcbie, Oapitel I. i 
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Yon Agadi — in Anwendung waren. Wenn nun eiiie ganze Reilie 
YOU gegyptisclien Hieroglypben sich ungezwuiigen roit den ent- 
sprecliendeii (entweder gleiche Bedautung oder sogar auch gleiehe 
Ausspraclie besitzenden) babyloniscben dackt^ wie ich das an ca. 50 
Beispielen gezeigt babe/ so diirfte damit der gleiebe IJrsprnng des 
£egyptisehen nnd babylonisclien Sebriftsy stems zur Geniige erwiesen 
sein. 

Nun erbebt sich flir Skeptiker immer nocb eine weitere Frage, 
namlicb die^ ob nicbt unter diesen Umstaiideii eben docli etwa 
Aegypten^ und nicbt Babylonien, die urspriuigliche Heimat mid der 
Entstebungsherd der beiden in Mytbologie, Arebitekturj Astronomic 
und Scbrift so vielfacb ubereinstimmeiiden (nicbt bios gleichartigen) 
Ivulturen gewesen sei. Audi Ebers sagt ja in seiner oben ange- 
liilirten Eezcnsion, dass nacb seiner Meiining die Prage naeli dem 
TJrsprung dieser Uebereinstimmungen (die er zii einem grossen Teil 
zugibt) nocb andere Antworten als die meinige zulasse. Da ist nun 
wie icb das nocb in folgendem kurz auseinandersetzeu werde, das 
fiir Babylonien und gegen Aegypten entscbeidende die segyptiscke 
Bpraclie mit ihrer rein semitisehen^ aber in den cbaracteristischesten 
Punkten nicbt an das westsemitisebe sondern an das babyloniscb- 
assyrlscbe sieb ansebliessenden Pormenlebre^ und vor aliem ibrem zu 
einem grossen Teil sumerischen Wortscbatz. 

Scbon jjUrsprung/^ S* 42 babe icb auf mebrere unzweifelliaft 
sumeriscbe Lebnworter im altsegyptiscben (vg-L aueh schon das oben 
S. 13 angefiihrte) bingewiesen^ im Anschluss an das ja obnehin schon 
bedeutsame Factum, dass die mytliologiseben Coincidenzen (i\%i, 
Cknum, ChomUy ^lalu-AralUy etc.) grossteiitbeils sumerischen (nicbt 
etwa semitiseben) Ursprungs sind. Hierin ist ganz unabhangig 
aueb scbon Eev. Ball mit mir zusammengetroffen, wie dessen Be- 
merkungen in den ^Proceedings of the Soc. Bibb Arcb./^ yoI. xii. 
(June 1890), p. 408, note, und weiter (allerdings selion nacb Er- 
sebeinen meines „Ursprungj,^^) yoL xv. (November 1892), p. 48—50 
beweisen. Seitber bat sich mir aber die Liste soldier Uebereiii- 
stimmungen (und es sind zumeist gerade die g^ewobnlichen asg. 

^ Wussten wir von vielen babylonischen Bildzeicben nocb die iirspriiiigiicbe Be- 
deutuog, so wiirde sicb, das bin icb fest uberzeugt, diese Zabl nocb bedeutend vermebren. 

2 Dieser Pnnkt ist von mir im 4. Kapitel meines Ursprungs (S. 46—60) bereits ein* 
gebend dargelegt worden, so dass icb bier einfacb darauf, wie ancb anf den erganzenden 
scbon vorber gescbriebeneu Anfsatz in Delitzscb’s n. Hanpt's Beitragen, ii., S. 342— 
858 (XJeber den Grad der Terwandtscbaffc des altaegyptiscben mit dem Semitiseben) 
verweisen kana. 
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Worter; die sich als sumerisclie Lelinwdrter ausweiseu) der Art vor- 
mehrt^ dass ein Zutall iiierbei unbedingt ausgeschlosseii erscheint. 

Man vergleiehe nur nih Herr, jeder/^ sumer. nin^jimgeie Form 
nih (bes. als Objectsprafix der 3 sing.) der von (d.i. Herr von, 
wie arab. dll' H-haitl = sahib a ^l-baiti)^ dann aber aueb inclefinit 

irgend einer, jeder (vgL nin-^nam ) ; seg. lb „ links/^ sum. giib 
(was neusum. zu ih werden muss)^ seg. dw Gebirge, sum, dul^ du ; 
£eg. gs „ Halfte/* sum. ^as „ zwei seg. ws „Sitz, sum/^ gur (durcb 
liiiotacismus aus neusum. us^ is^ ir ) ; ssg. 7n§ dr „ Olir (ber- 
berisch amezzugh), sum. gish-dug (neusum. mimh-dug) Obr^^ (diese 
Gleicbung nacb Rev. Ball) \ seg. wn ,, existiren, offnen (inandern 
sog. bamitisehen Sprachen ma gross^^), sum. gal^ neusum. val 
„existiren^ offnen, gross seg. helz „ dunkel/^ sum. gig „ Naebt, 
dunkelj*^ mg. Hh „Hand/^ sum. gad^ ga^ ya", seg. tm „ tolli, delere/* 
sum. dum „ bringen, iiihren, fortbringen, vernicbten'^^; ®g. ms „ ge- 
baren/^sum. miujh^ mud „gebaren, erzeugen 8eg\ It „Vater,“ sum. 
ad (dann aueb semitisirt „Vater/‘ seg. m „ Scbiff, Barke/^ 
sum. ma [wa) dasselbe ; aeg. mh „ Kranz, Krone/* sum. mir {^migli ) ; 
^g,gu „ Ocbs, Kuh/* sum. giid, gu ; seg. nen „ nicbt/‘ sum. nan ; 

odg,mi sum. unu; aeg. „ Land/* sum. da „ Seite, Gegend;“ 

ijeg. nr ,, Mann, maebtig/* sum. nir „He]d/* seg. lb „ Priester, 
rein/* sum. gub, neusum. ib ; seg. tp „ Kopf/* sum, dub in dub-sag=- 
kudmUj maJjru und miitlu ,, Stirne /* seg.pt ,, Himmel** {p mit Eem.- 
endung), sum. gisA^ neusum. vushy mi „ Himmel ** (wozu man 
= gliad^ vad, va^ pa als Analogie vergleicbe) ; seg. hn und hrn 
„Weib/* sum. gin, gim „Skkvin** (Rev. Ball) ; mg. hm „ sicb 
zuriiek wenden/* sum. gin (neusum. etwa gim) ,, zuriickkebren ** 
(ebenfalls Rev. Ball) ; seg. m „ Bruder/* sum. skA (aus sin^ wie die 
durcb Eotacismus entstandene Nebenform urin beweist); seg. rS 
„ Mimd/* sum. Aa^ ra (letz teres aus der Grundform gha entstanden, 
also mit gutturalem r) ; seg. „ Gans/* sum. ns-dur (wobei aber 
zu bemerken, dass das sumeriscbe dur im Munde des Volkes welter 
zu suTy su wurde, so dass man des weiteren vergleicben kann eeg. s> 
„ Sobn ** mit sum. dm% da, su „ Sobn ** und £eg. s> „ Mann ** mit 
sum. guT, difj dll (letzteres im Munde des gemeinen Voikes etwa si) 
5 , Mann.** 

Diese Beispiele lassen sieh unsehwer vermehren und erwecken bei 
vorurteilsfreier Betracbtung den Eindruck, dass wo gerade bei den 
gewohnlieben Wdrtern so viel Ueberainstimmung berrscht, noch viel 
mehr stecken wird, was sicb nur noch unserer teilweise nocb uiivoll- 
kommenen Kenntniss des sumeriscben Wortscbatzes entziebt. 

VOL. u. Q 


Das interessanteste dabei ist ubrigens^ zii beobaehten^ wie diese zahl- 
reichea sumeriseben Lebnworter des asgyptiselien fast diireliweg 
schoii die Beusameriscben 'Formen voranssetzen. Die friilieren An- 
scbauuBgen vom Alter des neusumeriseiien und vom Eindriiigen der 
Semiten in Nordbabylonien . sind olineliin gaiiz aiifzagebeii ; wir 
wissen jetzt;, dass die iiordbabylomscliei.i (bereits semitiselien ! ) Konige 
¥011 Agadi, die sich aueb Konige you Kisli (oline hl ^ also wol ==■ 
Ussati, d.L ,;der Welt oder ,, der Gesammtbeit iienncn^ mid 
welcbe iiacli der Tradition der babyl Priester ea, dSOO vor 0 hr. lebten 
(3^00 Jalire ¥or Nabonedus), Zeitgeiiossen der alteren Patisi von 
Sirgulla warend Dieselben werden aucii scboii in der iiralteii Geier- 
stele als Konige von (demi so ist Heiizey’s Kir-lci-aii zii 

lesen) d.i. ,, der Gesammtheit Himiiiels iind der Erde (vgl. den 
ahnlielieii Titel lu^al an-ub-da lY.-ba Koiiig der vier Himmels- 
gegendeiij'^ semit. shar hihrati arhaH) erwalint^ mid in der in London 
bei einem ' Hanserbau gefnndenen Inscbrift des Eoiiigs und Patisi^ 
I--mma-du Soc. B.A., xiiL, p. 64) riilimt sicb diesersiimerische. 
Herrselier, den Konig von Kisch besiegt zu liaben (Col. 3^ E ff: 
lugal Kkli^ ki-bi na-dihb% d.i. den Konig von Kish, seiii Land 
nahm er weg/‘) eine bistoriseh hberaus wichtige, bislier wegen der 
falschen Lesung nir statt Msh nicht erkannte, ancli von Winckler 
nnd Hilpreebt bisher ubersebene, Stelle. Die Semiten waren also 
ea. 4000 vor Cbr. Geburt sehonin Nordbabylonien eingeriiekt nnd im 
Besitz der sumeriseben Kultur; mid dass das altsutneriselie eine 
erstarrte mid niir noeh in der Pricstertraditioii welter lebende 
Spraebe war, die langst im Miinde des Yolkes (in Siidbabyloixlen) 
durcb das neusumerisebe verdraiigt gewesen ist, beweist allein der 
Umstand, dass nicht bios unter den semitisehen Silbeiizeichen der 
Babylonier sonderii aucb in den Silbenzeiehen der (afeumeriscli ab- 
gefassten) Inscliriften der Konige von Sirgulla sicb bereits solclie 
neusumeriseben Ursprunges finden.® 

Bei dieser Sacblage, dass sicb niebt bios in der My tliologie, sondeni 
aucb im Wortsebatz die nnzweideutigsten sumeriseben Elemente 
ueben den semitisehen (Ja diese sogar an Zalil tiberireffend) vorfindeii, 
kami es keinem Zvveifel mebr ■ unterliegen, wo die Heimat der aiif 
eiuen Ursprung zuruekgebenden babyioiiiseh-a?gyptibclien Kuitur 211 

^ Eil'precM in seinem grossartigen Werke, The Babyl. JExpedition of the University 
of Pennsylvania, vol i. (1893), p. 19. 

2 Er ist der gohn des Aknr-gal nnd Exikd des Ur-Ghiunja (Orkhamus) von Sirgulla 
mid nennt sich in seinen Inscbriften bald Konig, bald Patisi. 

Ygi. „ Ursprung/* S. 43, wozu sich jefczt noeh weitere Belege beibringen lassen. 
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siiclieii ist. Eine solcte Misehspraclie, als welche das altsegyptische 
sich mis darstelltj kann nur in einem Teile desjenigen Landes eiit- 
staiiden seiii, wo wir iiocli in althistorisehen Zeiten wirldich die zwei 
Volks- mid Sprachelemente, das semitisclie nnd sumerische, neben- 
einander findeii, das ist eben Babyloniens. 

Nnn komme icb zum Scbluss nock einmal anf die Uebereinstim- 
muiig der babyloniselien nnd segyptischen Gottergenealogie, von der 
icb zu Aiifang dieses Vortrages ansgegangen bin, zurtiek. Icli babe 
aamiicb nnterdessen eine bisher ganz nnbeachtete mythologiscbe 
Darstelinng auf einen altbabylonischen Siegelcylinder, weleher in 
de Sarzec^sDeeouvertes, pi, 30 bis, No. 21, veroffentliebt ist, entdeckt. 
Dieselbe bestatigt in nngeabnter Weise naeine ans den Texten ge- 
wonnenen Aufstellungen. Die Legende des Cylindex^s stebt in keinem 
Zusammenbang mit der bildlichen Darstelinng; sie lautet I-/d- 
fapal4u (d-i. Ghammu-rapaltu) higal (Konig von) Gishgalla-lti 
(Babel). Das Bild zeigt einen liegenden Mann, iiber ibm eine weib- 
liche Pigur mit gespreizten Beinen in ziemlich natnralistiscber 
Stellnng, dieselbe wird an der Hand gefiihrt von einem znr Seite 
stehenden zweiten Manne (bezw. Gotte). Wie icb nacbber herans- 
fand, stellt diese Scene die Empfangnis des Sonnengottes (Mero- 
daclis) vor ; der liegende Mann ist der Erdgott Ea (sein Vater), die 
liber diesem bockende G5ttin die Gemablin Eas, die Himmelsgdttin 
Damgal-nnnna, nnd der die Damgal-nnnna an der Hand fiibreiide 
Gott der Lnftgott In~lilla oder Bel^ der Vater des Ea, Dass dem 
wirklicb so ist, nnd dass vor allem der liegende Mann der Erdgott 
nnd die iiber ibm befindlielie Gdttin des Himmel sei, daranf kain icb 
dnreb eine Stelle von Brngscb’s Keligion nnd Mytliologie der alien 
Aegypter, S. 224: „ znruckgelebnt zeigt sicb (so z. B. auf der S. 210 
und 578 des gleicben Bncbes sieb findenden Abbildung) die lang 
ausgestreekte Gestalt des Erdgottes nnter dem mit Sternen besaten 
und vom Liebtgott Scbn gestiizten Korper der Himmekgottin Nut 
auf dem Boden liegend . . . ; die Darstelinng rnft nnmittelbar eine 
Stelle bei Stobaens ins Gedachtniss zuriick, in weleher Hermes sich 
also aussert ; Die Erde in der Mitte des Alls liegend ersebeint znriick- 
gebeugt wie eln Mensch, nach dem Himmel sebanend, mit so viel 
Gliedern verseben wie ein Meiiseb sie eben besitzt ; sie bliekt wie auf 
iliren eigenen Vater nach dem Himmel, damit sie mit den Ver- 
anderongen desseiben auch ihre eigenen znsammenfallen lasse/‘ 
Mein College nnd vaterlicber Prennd, Professor Ebers, war, als ich 
ihm Idirzlich die betreffende altbabyl, Darstellung zeigte, ganz iiber- 
rascbt von diesem ZusammentrefFen und sagte mir, es gabe aneb bei 
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deii Aegyptern nocli andere Abbildmigen als die von Brugseli 
gegebene, welcbe in der gleichen realistischeii Weise wie es auf den 
baby!. Cylinder gesebielit, den geschilderten mytliologischen Vorgang 
vor Augen fiihren. Also nicht nur, dass, wie icb friiher gezeigt, die 
altCbte Gottergenealogie bei Babylonierii und Aegyptern, zuni Teil 
bis aiif die ISTamen binaus, die gleiche ist, soiideni es tindet sieli anch 
eine Vorstellung wie die von der Empfangnis des Soniieiigottes 
(Merodaeb, Ee-Osiris), welehe man bisher fxir speciell £egyptiscli an- 
gesehen/ bereits in alter Zeit auf einem echt babylonischen Siegel- 
cylinder. 

Nacbsehrift: Eben wird mir dureb die Giite ineines Collegen 
Ebers noeli eineEinsicbt in das praebtige Werk von Flinders Petrie: 
lledum (London 1892) moglicb. Darin ist mir besonders wielitig 
die Tafel, auf welcher die Graffiti aos der Zeit des Snofru (4. Dyn.) 
veroffentlicb sind (pL xxxir.) ; diese corsiven Hieroglyphenumrisse 
erinnern sebr an die hieratiscbe Sehrift^ die ja gewiss auch schon in der 
Pyramidenzeit existirte, da nacb Maspero mancbe Versehreibiingen in 
den Pyramidentexten sicb nuraus einer liieratischeii Vorlage erklaren 
lassen. Bestand aber dainals sebon eine der Scbriftder Papyrusrollen 
ahnlicbe Cursivschrift, von der einzelne Zeieben, so z.B. die fiir die 
verschiedenen Vogel, so auffallend den altesten babylonischen Hiero- 
glyphen gleicben (vgl. nur die Zeichen fiir ^Vogel/^ ri „ fiiegen^' 
und nam „VogeP^ und j,gefliigeltes Inseet^^), so ist es sebr die Frage, 
ob niebt vielmebr die altesten hieratischen Formen - den von Baby- 
lonien mitgebracbten Sebriftapparat darstellen und ob niebt erst die 
segyptiscben Priester dieselben in die landlaufigen Hieroglyphen um- 
gebildet haben. Eine primitive Bildersehrift beginnt wol mit rohen 
Umrissen nacb Art der altesten babyl. Hieroglypben und der seg. 
hieratischen Zeichen (bezw, der der Graffiti), aber niebt mit den 
kiinstleriscb vollendeten Hieroglyphen, wie sie uns schon in den 
Grabern der vierten Dynastie neben den Graffiti entgegentreten. 

^ AnspieluuL^en darauf bege!?nen nach Brugsch schon in den Pyramiden-In?ohriften. 

2 Kattirlicb brauchen dieselben nicht gunz die gleiche Ponn darzastellen wio auf den 
uns noch -uberkommenen Papyrusrollen, sondern sie werdeu eine Art Mittelglied gebildet 
haben zwiscben diesen und den eigentlichen Hieroglypben. Jedenfalls isfc es der Miihe 
wert, dieser von mir hier aufgeworfenen Kypothese nachzugehen und darauf bin eiamal 
die hieratischen Zeichen zu untersuchen, von denen so viel ich weiss es leider noch 
immer keine Zusauimenstellung nach Art der Hieroglyphenverzelchiiisse gibt. 
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THE SACRED TREES OF ASSYRIA. 

, BY 

I)r. E. BOJS^AYIA. 

I SHOULD premise that a part of this paper was discussed in the 
Bahylonimi and Oriental Record, 

The object of reading it is to show — 

(a) That the sacred trees of the Assyrians embodied emblemati- 
cally ideas mainly of the great usefulness of those trees. 

(6.) That the “horns'’ attached to them indicate a superstition then 
prevalent regarding the “ evil eye ; ” and that horns were supposed, 
as now in the South of Europe, to have the power of averting, in 
favour of the objects to which they were attached, the injurious 
effects of the evil eye. 

(c.) That the “ fleur-de-lys ” of heraldry, instead of being, as 
was supposed, derived from the form of a lily or an iris, is in 
reality a derivation from the groups of horns seen on the sacred 
trees. 

{d.) That the cone-fruit of the monuments, about the meaning 
of which there has been a good deal of discussion, is meant for 
nothing more than an aspergillum ” for sprinkling the holy water 
contained in the bucket ; the bucket itself, which invariably accom- 
panies the cone-fruit, sufficiently supports this idea. 

{e.) That the winged genius with aspergillum and bucket was 
meant to indicate a spiritual invisible power which guarded their 
date-trees, the person of the king, the entrance of their temples, 
palaces, &c., and that the Assyrian artists indicated the spirituality 
of this power by giving wings to their figures, as the only way in 
which they could express this notion in pictures. 

The Assyrians appear to have had several forms of sacred 
trees. 

We call them sacred because kings, priests, and genii of various 
sorts are shown standing or kneeling before : such trees in an atti- 


tude of adoration. Moreover, the genii are in the attitude of per- 
formings ome office, which evidently, in the eyes of the Assyrians, 

had some spiritual or supernatural meaning. 

Ail their trees are more or less conventional, as we find them in 
all ancient sculptures and paintings, when art was in its infancy ; 
but their sacred trees are much more conventional, and they are 
made up, as we shall see, of some interesting elements. 

It is probable that most ancient people have had one or more 
trees, and other plants, which they held in veneration. The oak 
is said to have been held in yeneration among the ancient Gauls. 
The Hindus have not only the deodar '' and the '' peepul ” {Ficus 
religiosa)^ but many other plants, which are dedicated to tlieir 
gods. 

The origins of sacredness in the different trees may have been 
various ; either some wise person, saint, or god may have lived 
under the tree ; or sacrifices may have been performed there ; or 
meetings held under it ; or it may have been a very useful plant 
to the community ; or because, like the deodar, it grew up in the 
clouds — in heaven, as it were — and so forth. 

Then the imagination of wise men and the superstitions of the 
people would have soon created round it a “ halo of luck/' or owing 
to its usefulness it would be considered a thing upon which their 
life or their comfort depended. 

I believe that it was mainly the usefulness of a tree that made 
those people look upon it as a thing to be revered. 

In the Migration des Symioles the author says, at p. i6r, that 
the sacred tree, as it migrated from country to country, was changed 
into the tree which in the estimation of the people was the most 
precious ; so we see figuring turn by turn as the sacred tree the 
date-palm in Chaldea, the vine or the fir-tree in Assyria, the lotus 
in Phmnicia, the fig in India.” And in a note he quotes Mr. 
Didron,^ who remarks that every Christian people has chosen for 
its tree of temptation the one it preferred — the fig and orange in 
Greece, the vine in Burgundy and Champagne, the cherry-tree in 
Isle de France, and the apple in Picardy. All which considera- 
tions go to strengthen my belief that it was mainly the great 
usefidness of the tree as a gift of Nature wliich induced them to 
elevate it into a saered tree. 

Count Goblet d'Alviella, in the work just mentioned, at p, 167, 
says, I would be the first to admit that considerations of useful- 
ness may have originally inspired to the Mesopotamians the cult of 

1 Manuel d*IconograpMe Ohretlenne. 
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certain trees, which may afterwards have served to represent the 
sacred tree. . . . But it is evident from the importance given to 
it that it must be something more.” 

No doubt in those days nothing was thought of without being 
mixed up with the supernatural. The supernatural in this case, 
I thinkj came in very naturally and reasonably. It %oas a Bimne 
gift. After that, poetical minds transfigured the whole thing, and 
may have added myth upon myth. 

Judging from their monuments, the Assyrians appear to have had 
a variety of these trees. As far as I have been able to make 
out, four or five different kinds of sacred trees are traceable on 
the monuments. Some are readily identifiable, but others, and 
especially those which are found on seals, are less so, owing to the 
smallness of the figures. 

These are the date-tree, the vine, the pomegranate-tree, the 
fir-tree, and probably the oak. 

In studying the origin of these sacred trees, one should bear in 
mind that they are represented in a rude manner, mostly on flat 
stone surfaces. If w'e add to this the fancy of the artist in pro- 
ducing a picture pretty to look at, and suited to the place in which 
it was to be shown, the conventionality of these sacred trees will 
be sufficiently accounted for. The object of the artist being rather 
to suggest the idea than to give an accurate delineation of the thing. 

The conventionality of these trees should be looked upon much 
in the same conventional mode of delineating flowers and other 
objects which designers of carpets, curtains, wall-paper, &c., make 
use of in the present day ; only the decorative art of those days 
was in its infancy. 

The tree which seems to have been most revered in Assyrian 
times was the date-palm, and we can fancy the importance of such 
a tree in those regions. Herodotus stated that the whole plains of 
Babylonia were planted with it, and that, in addition to the fruit, 
every part of the tree wms turned to account. 

In the Nimrood Gallery of the British Museum there are several 
elaborate and very conventional sacred trees. They cannot be 
mistaken for other than date-trees. The stem is decorated with 
angles pointing upwards. These alone are enough to show that it 
is intended for the stem of a date-tree, for the real tree has its stem, 
up to a certain age, covered with the angular bases of the old leaves. 

Other forms less elaborate are to be found in Rawlinson’s Five 
Great Monarchies.” ^ 

^ Tol. ii. p. 7. , ' 
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Besides the botanical characteristics of this conventional date- 
tree, there are other curious elements. The stem is decorated in 
three places, base, middle, and summit, with either one or two 
pairs of ibex-horns, tied on with two or three turns of a string. 
Moreover, each group of ibex-horns has over it a pair of ram’s 
horns. 

There can be no mistaking these for anything else but ibex and 
ram’s horns, for they are the identical things that Eawlinson gives 
on the heads of their ibex and ramd 

There are two important points we have to consider with refer- 
ence to the date-tree : — 

(a.) Its usefulness and its plentifulness became to the Assyrians 
and Babylonians the tree of life.” For after they multiplied like 
flies, it became indispensahle to them — as indispensable as the staff 
of life ” of our day. 

( 5 .) When they thoroughly understood its cultivation and pro- 
pagation, so that they might utilise it in their migrations for found- 
ing other settlements, it became to them also the “ key of life.” 

It would appear to me that there can be no question that its 
great usefulness in many ways was the first cause of its adoration. 
Adoration, after all, is only exaggerated love. All the other divine 
ento^crage could have easily been evolved aftcnoards in the minds of 
religious poets. 

This, then, the date-palm, is the most notable of the sacred trees 
of Assyria. 

The next on our list is the vine. It is so frequently and un- 
mistakably represented on the Assyrian monuments, that in those 
days it must have been growing everywhere like a weed. This 
plant, with its slender stem, must have often been seen climbing 
up date-trees,^ and festooning itself among them. So that probably 
the sacred tree already described may be an artistic and conven- 
tional combination of a date-tree with the slender stems of vines 
festooned among the main tree, and the smaller heads of foliage 
repeated for decorative purposes. 

Assyrians, however, had another form of this tree, in which 
the date-tree figures as , before, but the contour is decorated with 
numerous cones springing from the stem and foliage.'^ Tiie cones 
have crossed lines on them indicating a rough surface. 

The question arises, w^hat are these cones meant for? 

^ Vol. i. p. 221. 

2 Rawlinson’s ** Monarchies,’* vol. i. p. 353, shows a vine climbing up a pine-tree. 

^ See Hawlinson’s ^‘Monarchies,” vol, ii. p. 7. 
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Lenormaiit ^ says: ‘'This tree has all round it a series of 
branches, regularly disposed, each branch ending in a cone of fir or 
cedar. Kevertheless/’ he adds, the artist has not given to his 
plant the foliage or the habit of a coniferous tree.” 

I do not in the least wonder that the Assyrian artist did not 
aive this tree either the foliage or the habit of a coniferous tree, 
for I do not think he ever intended those cones for anything but 
bunches of grapes. 

My reason for saying so is, that the vines on the monuments 
have frequently bunches with tlieir surfaces indicated by the same 
crossed lines. Moreover, the cones are not straight, like those of a 
fir-tree, but their tips are turned either to the right or left. FTow 
if you take a bunch of real grapes, and hold it by the stalk, you 
■will find that its apex will frequently be turned to the right or left, 
and this little feature may not have escaped the eye of those 
ancient artists. 

This view of those cones is strengthened hy an ivory fragment in 
the British Museum.^ It consists of foliage with realistic bunches 
of grapes emerging from the angles between the leaves. And 
when this is compared with the embroidered pectoral from Layard,^ 
which has cones with crossed lines and turned tips emerging from 
the identical angles, we are not left in much doubt what the cones 
on the sacred tree were meant for, viz., bunches of grapes. If this 
be so, that sacred tree and the previous one were meant for the 
same thing, only in the former case the vine stems were shown 
leafless in their winter aspect, while in the latter the vine is shown 
in its summer aspect, with grapes on it ; both forms being probably 
symbolical of the food and drink of the people. 

The Assyrians must have known the art of making wine. Even 
in ancient Egypt this art appears to have been known. 

Lenormant, on the supposition that the sacred tree is meant to 
represent the " tree of life ” — a sublime religious notion of those 
people — argues at some length upon the, so to speak, magnetic 
effect of the point of the cone-fruit, presented at the king or at a 
tree, " as if it were the means of communication between the pro- 
tector and the protected, the instrument by which grace and power 
pass from the spirit to the mortal under his care.” But I would 
ask what becomes of this sublime spirituality if the “ tree of life ” 
admits of being taken in a vulgar and realistic sense, viz., that the 

^ Origines de Vllistoirej vol. i p; S3, note 2. 

^ Eawlinsoii’s ‘‘Monarchies, 

® Ferro t and Chipiez, vol. ii. fig. 255. 
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de vie is the producer of the can de vie — a tree from which 
wine can be got, which imparts neio life, and changes the thoughts 
and humour of the drinker ? 

Indeed, Iicnormant has not overlooked the realistic and utilitarian 
part of his conception of the “tree of life; for in \ol. i. p. 81, 
of Ms Orirjines de VEistoire he says, “In a certain part of 
Chaldea, south of Babylon, the cirhve d.e vie was the date-tree, 
which furnished the greater portion of the food of the people, and 
from the fruit of which they made an intoxicating drink, a kind of 
wine. To this tree they attributed, in a popular song, as many 
benefits as there are days in the year.” 

A third sacred tree occurs on cylinders. It consists of a column- 
like stem, from which issue branches ending in pomegranates.^ 

The pomegranate-tree was one of their commonest trees, seen 
in jungles on the monuments. Why they should have raised it to 
the rank of a sacred tree, undoubtedly meaning thereby that they 
thought it of great importance, is not very clear. 

In Oriental countries the juice of the grains is largely used for 
making “sherbet,” and the fruit-rind is still found in modern 
pharmacopeias as a vermifuge ; but its real value would appear to 
be as a tree furnishing a tanning material. 

The art of tanning must have been known to the Assyrians. 
Besides using skins for clothing as well as for sandals and shoes, 
they used them for carrying water, and also inflated them for 
floating rafts and for swimming purposes. These skins, continually 
in contact with water, unless tanned would soon have rotted and 
become useless. It is therefore reasonable to suppose that the art 
of tanning was well known among those people. 

That they used the stem and branches of the pomegranate-tree 
for firewood can be seen from the monuments. The fruit of the 
better kinds must have been considered worthy of being presented 
to the king, for in No. 42, Kouyunjik Gallery, British Museum, we 
have men carrying piles of pomegranates to the palace. 

There can be little doubt that the pomegranate-tree in those 
days was an all-round useful tree. Standing before the sacred fir- 
tree in the Louvre', Sargon is shown with a bunch of three pome- 
granates in one hand. All this indicates that, for whatever reason, 
the pomegranate-tree was held in veneration. Its usefulness and 
commonness brought it readily to the artistic mind. 

A fourth sacred tree is to be found in the Louvre. It consists 
of a tapering stem with symmetrical drooping branches terminating 
^ Assyr, cylinder, Brit. Mus., Perrot and CMpiez, vol. ii p. 273* 
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in triiDle cones. On tlie branches there are erect and pendant 
cones, also by threes. 

I don’t think that this sacred tree can be mistaken for anything 
but a conventional fir-tree. It shows that the Assyrian artists, 
when they wished to represent a fir-tree, knew very well how to 
idealise it for decorative purposes, without suppressing its character. 
From its drooping branches, it would seem they meant it for a 
cedar- tree, perhaps a deodar, which more than others has that 
character. 

Hot improbably, long before the time of the Chaldeans and 
Assyrians, the deodar was a sacred tree. It grows on the Himalayas, 
on the fringe of the eternal snow, wrapped up in the clouds as if 
it were in heaven. It is no wonder that a gigantic tree, growing 
up in the clouds at the gate of heaven, should have been given the 
name of deodar, and its cones, its wood, and the whole tree he 
considered sacred. 

It is stated that certain hymns mention that the fir-cone had 
imprinted within it the name of God, and therefore was placed in 
the hand of sick persons as a sort of charm that would cure their 
ailments. 

I find a fifth form of sacred tree. It is found on cylinders, such 
as the royal cylinder of Sennacherib.^ It has branches terminating 
in something like acorns. It is perhaps not improbable that the 
artist may have meant them for acorns. 

In Mr. G. Mcholson’s '' Encyclopaedia of Horticulture,” under the 
heading of “ Oak,” I find the following : — “ Kermos is the insect which 
yields a scarlet dye nearly equal to cochineal, and is the ^ scarlet ’ 
mentioned in Scripture ; it feeds on Quercus coGcifera^ an oak from 
Asia Minor. The acorn cups of Qmrciis cegilops (commercially 
called mllonea) are largely imported from the Levant for the pur- 
poses of tanning, dyeing, and making ink. The oak-galls of com- 
merce are yielded by Quercus infectoria, also a native of the Levant ; 
these are much more rich in tannin than those produced in this 
country.” There is also an oak on the Lebanon mountains called 
Quercus LilanL 

So we see that the Assyrians must have been acquainted with 
more than one variety of oak, but whether they may have raised 
this tree to the rank of a sacred tree owing to the scarlet dye 
of kermes, or to its tanning qualities, is impossible to say. That 
they must have been acquainted with the art of tanning seems clear 
enough. ’ 

^ Layard’s Kineveh and Babyloi:^^’ p. 174 and p. 168. 
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I would liere give a little warning. It does not follow that 
because they are lil^Q movmy thQ.t tkerefoi^e the fmits of this sacred 
tree are meant for acorns. The hardness of the engraver’vS stones— 
for this form of sacred tree is to be traced only on cylinders— his 
rude toolsj and the small space on which he had to work, may have 
been some of the reasons why the engraver made them look like 
acorns, althoiigh perhaps nothing may have been further from his 
mind than to mean them for acorns. It is not iinpossible that the 
engraver may have meant them for bunches of grapes. In certain 
bunches the shoulders are broad, and the central portion is small and 
conical. In sncli a small representation the engraver might repre- 
sent the shoulders by an oval outline, and the other part by a cone 
projecting from the oval. 

This completes the list of sacred trees which are to be found on 
the relics of the Assyrians. I think they can be readily identified 
with the useful and common trees of those regions. The fifth is 
rather problematical. It may be an oak-tree ; it may be a vine. 
We have never, I think, been told why the ancient Gauls venerated, 
the oak-tree. It may have been some tradition they got from 
Orientals, 

As everybody knows, the elaborate sacred tree of the British 
Museum sculptures has on its stem groups of horns. What can this 
profusion of horns mean, and why has the artist utilised them as an 
additional motive in his conventional sacred tree ? 

Horns must certainly have had some great significance in those 
days. In my opinion the horns — and one cannot doubt they were 
meant for horns — shown on the sacred trees were not imaginary 
and irrelevant decorative features, put there simply to break the 
monotony of the straight stem of a date-tree — a monotony which 
would appear to have been hateful to the artistic mind from the 
beginning of time. 

I don’t think that these horns were introduced by the Assyrian 
artist for decorative effect alone ; no, they would seem to have been 
things which, in those days, must have been freguently seen tied on 
real date- trees. 

If so, what could have been the meaning of horns tied on date- 
trees. 

The date-tree, as is well known, has female flowers on one tree 
and male flowers on another, which in itself might have appeared 
to the Assyrians a fact sufficiently wonderful. 

In those days the date-palm must have been largely grown from 
seeds. We know, from the records of Herodotus, that the Assyrians 
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'^’ere acquainted with cross-fertilisation (hybridisation). They may 
not all have fertilised the female flower of one tree with the pollen 
of another with the object of obtaining liylrids^ but with the object 
of making the female flow-er mt fruit. Nevertheless, the practical 
result was that of modern horticulturists, viz., that of producing 
hybrids and variations through the raising of plants from the crossed 
seed. 

Now, in the Persian Gulf and in other places, the fine kinds of 
date-trees — and there are hundreds of them — are propagated by 
offsets, which grow at the foot of the stems, and which will in due 
course reproduce the same kind of fruit as the parent The offsets 
would, in short, be nothing but slips or cuttings of the tree. 

A great number of date-trees figured on the monuments show 
these offsets at the foot of the stem, so that even this seemingly 
unimportant bit of reality has not been overlooked. Whether the 
Assyrians had learnt the value of these offsets or not, it is impossible 
to ascertain from the monuments. Anyhow, propagation by seed 
must have been known to them from the most remote times. It 
could not have been otherwise, as the date-stones thrown about near 
their dwellings, and those scattered by birds and other animals, 
would have germinated in quantities. 

Now, it is well known that propagation by seed sometimes leads 
to the creation^ so to speak, of oieio and startling varieties, with fruit 
larger, sw'eeter, and more pulpy than that of ordinary trees. Such 
a godsend, when it occurred, would have undoubtedly attracted the 
attention of the Assyrians. 

It is enough to read all that has been said and written of this 
wonderful palm to realise in what estimation some varieties are now 
held, and how much more reverence they must have shown to the 
date-tree in Chaldean times, when the existence of the people must 
have largely depended on this one tree. When any new and finer 
variety came into being from seed, they naturally would have made 
a sort of divinity of it, and tried to save it from destruction. 

How were these people to guard against the destruction of those 
new-comers the date-trees that produced the more valuable sort 
of fruit ? 

From very remote times it was believed that a glance from an 
"'evil eye ” was enough to wither any tree, or bring destruction upon 
anything, living or non-living. It was a superstition mixed up, no 
doubt, with magic, witchcraft, and devilry. 

It appears that horns of animals, even at the present day, are 
^ considered most efiScacious in keeping off. the injurious effects of the 
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evil eye from anything to whicli they may he attached. We may 
therefore fairly assume that in Assyrian days horns were also used, 
tied on to choice date-trees, in order to attract the evil eye from the 
trees themselves, and so protect those fine varieties from injury. 

Layard gives an illustration of a house in Kurdistan ^ which has 
three skulls with horns on its front, one of them being on the en- 
trance-door, so that every evil-eyed person that enters that house 
may see it. 

In Kaples and Sicily the coral-shops contain innumerable charms 
in imitation of hands, with the index and little finger distended 
horn-fashion. These are avowedly used against the evil eye. 

The open hand which the Arabs stamp on the walls of their 
houses has a similar significance, so that the hand of the Arabs 
and the horns of the Assyrians may be combined in the Neapolitan 
charm. 

This fixing of horns on trees and other places must have been 
a very common practice in Assyrian times. We find artists in 
those days introducing them as decorative motives, not only on 
their sacred-trees, but as a decorative termination of columns, poles 
of royal tents, &c.^ 

An object constantly as I assume it to have been, 

was sure sooner or later to have been taken up by artists and modi- 
fied in various ways into decorations for walls, temples, palaces, &c. 

I believe that the ‘Vfleur-de-lys ” of heraldry was one of these 
modifications, that is, an emblem derived from the '‘luck-horns” of 
Assyria, and not, as has been supposed, from the form either of 
the iris or the lily. 

1 shall now endeavour to develop this idea further. In Notes 
and Queries^ there is a long discussion about the origin of this 
heraldic emblem. It is found on shields, on coats-of-arms, on the 
head-dress of sphinxes,^ &c. Archceologists have thought it taken 
from the form of either the iris or the lily. It came into general 
use in French lieraldry about the time of the Crusades. 

Mr. Moncure Conway, writing in Frazer’s 3 fa^azme of December 
1870, says, "It was probably through the sanctity with which the 
words of Christ invested the lily that the ' fleiir-de-lys ' became 
the emblem of France ; one legend being that, after one of the 

^ Lay aid’s narrative of his expedition to Assyria, p. 131. 

2 See Layard’s “ Monuments/’ 1st series, pi. 30 ; and tent-poles on Balawat gates, 
British Museum. 

^ Second Series, vol. i, 

^ See head of Sphinx, pi. 31, fig. 3, “Grammar of the Lotus;” also p. 59 of Miss 
Amelia Edwards’ “Pharaohs/’ &o. ; “Mystic Trees and Flowers/’ p. 716, 
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battles of the Crusaders^ their white banner was found covered 

with it ” , 

This and other legends I think point to the Crusades as the 
beginning of this emblem in French heraldry. And Professor 
Minasse Tcheraz has informed me that in Armenia they have a 
large number of ancient manuscripts, in V7hich the '' fieur-de-lys ” 
frequently occurs as an illumination to the initial letters. 

Then we see it as a finishing decoration to the helmets of the 
kings of Assyria, to their royal umbrellas, and other places. In 
my mind there is no doubt that the fleur-de-Iys was not an 
invention of French monarchs or of their artists. Its ligatures — 
from one to three turns of a string — declare it distinctly to be made 
up of tioo pairs of horns tied to a stick} like those on the Assyrian 
sacred trees. The “ fleur-de-lys ” occurred frequently, under various 
modifications, on Assyrian cylinders, as can be seen in the British 
Museum and Layard’s Ciilte de Mithra, 

This pseudo-origin of this symbol — viz., that from the iris — will 
probably stick to it for a long time to come, for it is a pretty 
notion, while its real origin (from luck-horns) is rather repulsive. 
No priest or habit-maker of the Eoman Church is likely to own 
that this decoration, so common in the Church of Eome, and the 
coral horned-hand of the Naples shops have had a common ancestor. 

We can obtain some notion of what the evil eye superstition 
must have been in Assyria from the account that Mr. Lane gives 
of it in “ Manners and Customs of Modern Egyptians.” They have 
a perfect horror of the evil eye ; and if you admire anything, you have 
to add ‘‘ Mashallah,” as a safeguard against your possible evil eye. 

What is important that w'e should not forget are, first, that the 
fieur-de-lys inherited the ligakms by which the luck-horns were 
tied to trees or posts ; and second, that the fleur-de-lys ” is found 
tale qmle on a number of Assyrian cylinders, and other ancient 
■•.relics.':" ■‘ .. , , 

It is therefore much more probable that the Crusaders, having 
come in contact in Syria with this talismanic symbol, brought it 
back to Europe, where it then became a prevalent heraldic emblem. 
Whatever may have been the channel of introduction into Europe 
of this emblem, we only require to put the Oriental charm side by 
side with that of French heraldry to be, satisfied of their identity. 

Connected with the sacred trees is that very , prominent cone- 
shaped object held in the hand of winged genii, and pointed either 

^ Compare some forms of “fleur-de*Ijs” witli horn groups on sacred tree of 
EawUnson’s “ Monarchies,” vol. ii. p. 7. , . ' 
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at a sacred tree or at the king’s person, or at tlie entrance of a 
temple, palace, or town* This is the cone- fruit of the Assyrian 
monuments. 

It should be noted that in the other hand the genius invariably 
holds a bucket of some sort. There is, however, strong evidence 
to show that the bucket was intended to mean a vessel of metal, 
wdiich was sometimes embossed in the fashion of wicker-work It 
should also be noted that in one case,^ instead of a cone the genius 
holds a branch, consisting of two cones and three lotus-like flowers 
or buds, ornamented with a rosette. 

The cone-fruit was considered to mean a fir-cone. At one time 
I thought it might be meant for a citron, as there is a good deal of 
evidence to show that the fingered form of the citron was known 
both to the Assyrians and Egyptians. Moreover, in the Jewish 
feast of the tabernacles citrons play a prominent part in the 
present day, and the ancient Jews used citrons in the same 
feast. Moreover, Theophrastus had seen the citron m Medea 300 
years B.C. 

So I thought some similar ceremony might have been meant by 
the cone-fruit of the monuments^ the Jews having possibly become 
acquainted with the citron during their captivity. But further 
consideration induced me to reject this theory. 

In Nature of 23rd June 1890, Dr. E. B. Tylor started another 
theory regarding the meaning of the ^‘cone-fruit.” He thought 
that the cone-like object held in the hand of the genius was meant 
to represent the inflorescence of the date-palm, and that the 
bucket or basket held in the other hand w^as meant to indicate a 
further supply of male flowers. He, moreover, supposed that the 
conventional date-tree, to which the cone is pointed, was intended 
to indicate a palm-grove, and that the genii are in the act of ferti- 
lising the female flowers, which eventually grow into dates. 

In the Balylonian and Oriental Record I think I have sufficiently 
shown that the vessel held in the hand is a metal bucket, and not 
a basket. 

From the writings of Herodotus we learn that the Babylonians 
were acquainted with the sexes of the date-tree. Moreover, cunei- 
form inscriptions refer to the date-palm as male and female.^ 

notwithstanding the Assyrian knowledge of what amounts to 
fertilisation of the date-tree, it does not follow that the genius with 
cone and bucket has anything to do with artificial fertilisation of 
date-palms. 

^ Layard’s ** Monuments ” pi. 34, ist series. 

* Babylonian and Orientdl Record, voL iv. p. 93. 
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We haFe to consider (a.) that the figure is always winged, mean- 
ing thereby some act; (6.) the metctl backet is an impor- 

tant eleiaent in the performance, for we cannot take it to mean a 
basket; (a) the encroachment of the cone on the tree, as in one of 
the sculptures of the British Museum, maybe caused by the slab of 
stone being too small for the full display of the picture; (d,) while 
the fertilisation theory seems plausible when the cone is pointed to 
the tree, it becomes unsatisfactory when the cone is pointed to the 
king’s back hair and at the entrance of Sargon’s palace. 

Thinking over the matter, it struck me that the metal bucket 
was intended to mean a vessel containing holy water, and the cone 
a fir or cedar cone used as an ^'aspergillum’’; so that the sprink- 
ling of holy water round their date-trees, round the person of their 
king, at the entrance of temples, palaces, &c., may have been meant 
as protection from the evil eye, evil spirits, and other demons of that 
sort; and as it was a spiritual protection, the figure was always 
shown winged. 

The holy-water theory seems to fit all cases better than other 
theories. On cylinders there is sufidcient evidence to show that 
holy water was a thing not unknown to the Assyrians. 

Mr. St. Chad Boscaw^en ^ published the following notes from 
cuneiform inscriptions: "The white cedar with holy w^ater (me- 
niulli) is part of the charm, 'May the cup of holy water of 
Merodach endow him with health/ ” Mr. St. Chad Boscawen 
observes that some such ceremony as that referred to by Dr. 
Bonavia was known to the Babylonians. 

Then we have the holy waters of the Christian Church, of Zem- 
zem in Mecca, of the Ganges, and of the well of the Benares temple, 
all supporting the idea that holy water must have been a very 
ancient institution. 

Finally, on the same page, Mr. Boscawen published an extract 
from a friend’s letter received from Cairo, which seems to show 
that the very same custom, viz., of using a fir-cone as an " asper- 
gillum,” still exists in the East. 

To conclude, then, this holy-water theory wmuld seem the most 
rational way of interpreting the spiritual idea -to which the Assyrian 
artist endeavoured to give form in the winged figure holding bucket 
and sprinkler. It is one which would appear to meet the needs of 
all cases in which this emblem is found, viz., a scaring away of evil 
spirits from the king’s person, their date-trees, the gates of their 
cities, temples, palaces, &c. r b . 

BtJihylonuin amd Oriental 1:^6, 
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That writing owes its origin to pictorial representation is, if not 
universally admitted, at least allowed so generally as to render 
unnecessary any extended argument in support of this position. 
Moreover, the pictorial origin of the Hittite characters is scarcely to 
be doubted by any observer. Admitting that picture-writing and 
tbe use of syllabic and alphabetical signs are all to be traced to the 
same source, the chief question before us is concerned with the 
stage of development of the Hittite writing as it appears in the 
inscriptions which we possess. 

I may say that I employ the term Hittite “ in accordance with 


Fia. U The Seal of Indilimma (enlarged). 


general usage. It is not necessary for me either to explain or to 
criticise this expression. 

Some months ago the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford acquired a 
cylindrical seal bearing representations of two figures, and inscrip- 
tions in two different kipids, of characters, the one ancient Babylonian 
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and the other Hittite* Mr. Pinches, who has given much attention 
to Babylonian seals, assigns to the newly-acquired seal the antiquity 
of about 2000 years before Christ. This evidence of antiquity is 
important, for though the character of the monuments previously 
known was not such as to suggest that the Hittite hieroglyphs were 
a comparatively recent invention, yet advocates of this comparative 
modernity have not been entirely wanting. 

The two figures on the seal are the one a Hittite man and the 
other a deity. The Hittite man has at his back the Hittite inscrip- 
tion, consisting of four characters. The dress of the Hittite re- 
sembles to some extent that of Tarkutimme on the well-known seal. 
At the back of the deity — though the expression back ” is scarcely 
suitable with regard to a cylindrical seal — are the three perpendi- 
cular columns of Babylonian cuneiform characters. The Babylonian 
inscription has been rendered by Mr. Pinches, Indilirama, son of 
Sin-irdamu, servant (or worshipper) of the goddess Ishchara.*' Pos- 
sible variations in the representation of the names given by Mr. 
Pinches as Indilimma ” and “ Sin-irdamu ” need not detain us. 
That all the characters of the three Babylonian columns are not 
expressed by the four Hittite characters is sufSciently clear; hut, 
having regard to the fact that the seal was in all probability in- 
tended for the authentication of legal documents, we may be reason- 
ably sure that the name of the possessor of the seal, given as it is 
in Babylonian, would be denoted by the two characters at the top, 
which are joined together. This, no doubt, was done for the sake 
of clearness and to prevent mistake. On the Tarkutimme seal it 
was probably considered sufficient that the characters denoting the 
king's name are marked off by his left arm and spear.^ (See Fig. 15.) 
And it may be mentioned here as not unworthy of note that on the 
new seal a special connection between the Hittite characters and the 
figure of the Hittite man is probably intended by the omission of a 
dividing line between the characters and the figure. The two char- 
acters joined together on the new seal may be reasonably explained 
as denoting “ Indilimma."' ^ But of still greater interest for us are 

^ Or possibly, wand of office. 

2 With reference to this matter I may make the foUowing extract from a commu- 
nication of mine to the Academy , January 23, 1892 : — would probably be denoted 
by the head of the goat, and UmTm by the two parallel lines. In the first case the 
probability is strengthened by the analogy with the Assyrian emu and the Arabic 
amun, both words denoting * goat.’ The change of z into d is very familiar to the 
Semitic student as a characteristic of Aramaic, and to the seeming tendency of 
Hittite towards Aramaic I directed attention in ATifsJwre, April 5, 188S, with refer- 
ence to the Tarkutimme inscription. Zdmna easUy connects itself with the Assyrian 
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the two lower characters, especially the triangle at the bottom, in 
its relation to the goddess Ishchara of the Babylonian inscription. 
Babylonian deities are occasionally, like others in classical mythology, 
of a somewhat Protean character. It is, however, considered certain 


that Ishchara is to be identified with the great goddess Islitar, and 


so %ve shonld pass also to Ashtoreth of the Phcnnicians. That Ash- 
toreth was a Hittite goddess had been inferred previously from the 
treaty between Eameses and the Ehita ; ^ but on the longest of the 
Hamath inscriptions we have what may, with 
some confidence, be spoken of as a symbol of 
Ashtoreth as a moon-goddess. Here tliere 
is a crescent-moon with the head of a cow 
above and within it. In relation to the new 
seal especial interest attaches to the triangle 
beneath the crescent-moon. If this is an 
equilateral triangle, it would furnish impor-« 
tant evidence in favour of the deity repre- 
sented by the triangle on the new seal beiiig 
Fig. 2. Symbolical Figure really the goddess Ashtoreth, w^hatever may 
of Ashtoreth on Hamath, "b^en the name by which the Hittites 

'^inscription, 

called her, whether Ishtar, Ishchara, or some 
other designation. Mr, Eylands, when drawing the Hamath inscrip- 
tions, regarded the triangle as an equilateral triangle ; and probably 
he was right, though on the cast at the British Museum the triangle 


Ibnnu, ^bad/ ... It is not quite unlikely, however, that the subordinate sense 
‘ hostile ’ should be adopted.” The name, with this explanation, is not perhaps any 
more strange and surprising than some proyjer names in the Old Testament. The 
points of the horns directed forward should be noticed, as agreeing with the idea of 
hostility. It is worthy of notice that lim-nuj evil,” “hostile,” and si~ 7 m-ih “two,” 
may (if, as is legitimate, we disregard the final « in the latter word) be represented 
in Assyrian by precisely the same two characters. Mr. Pinches suggests that the 
Accadian limma means “four,” and that, the figure may be quadrilateral. My own 
conviction is that the intention is to represent only two parallel lines, though there 
is a joining together for the reason mentioned above ; and, besides, it may be 
observed there is a fi.nger or point of direction jutting out towards the Hittite 
figure. As to the idea of hostility being implied in the two parallel lines, the reader 
should compare the two parallel rods held by the pig-tailed figure on the Tarsus 
seal. (See Fig. 3, e.) It is not very difficult to assign a reason why the number 
“two,” in contrast to “one,” should become associated with the idea of evil or 
hostility, as it was with the Pythagoreans. As for the pig-tailed people, they were 
probably conquerors and despoilers from the north-east. I wash here to express my 
thanks to Mr. Pinches, not merely for his valuable aid in relation to the seal of 
ladilimma, but also with respect to other questions on which his w'elhknown very 
' eminent attainments in Assyriology have been of great service. 

^ “ Astartha, of the land of Khita.” See Brugsch, “ Egypt under the Pharaohs,” 
voliip. 75. 
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is not exactly equilateral But two things should be borne in mind. 
First, at the apex of the triangle there was very likely a quantity 
of hardened dirt which could not be easily removed when the cast 
was made ; and secondly, there are indications on the cast pointing 
to the conclusion that the triangle had an equilateral space within 
it, with which the outer form would doubtless accord. The original 
stones are unfortunately at Constantinople, and therefore not easy 
of access for the minute investigation which a question of this kind 
renders desirable.^ 

But as to the equilateral triangle being a sacred symbol, evidence 
of a most conclusive character is furnished by a cubical seal ob- 
tained from Tarsus by the late Rev. Greville Chester, now also in 
the Ashmolean, On the five faces of this 
seal very curious and almost incomprehen- 
sible scenes are depicted. Two of these 
faces may be pointed out as especially re- 
markable (faces S, c). On one, above a 
kind of altar, there is an object resembling 
a trident. This object is between two very 
curious symbols capped with equilateral 
triangles. An eagle-headed figure, probably 
a deity, is pouring out a libation at the foot 
of the altar, and thus, as seems likely, is con- 
fessing the superiority of the sacred objects 
above. On the other side of the altar is a 
seated figure, making in some way a triangle 
with his right hand, and with his left holding a double three- 
forked thunderbolt, introduced apparently as being, like the trident, 
an emblem of triunity. Above the seated figure is the winged 
solar disk. It would be hazardous to attempt to determine more 
minutely the precise meaning of this scene, though probably enough 
it commemorated some great theological revolution. Rext to this 
we have another scene scarcely less curious. Here again we have 
two figures, one seated and the other standing. Here again, too, 
the seated figure is making a triangle with the right hand, and the 
goat standing on the left hand of the seated figure is evidently 
represented as making a triangle with its legs and body ; and the 
standing figure has two parallel rods in one hand and one in the 
other, clearly referring to the sides of the triangle. But in relation 
to the personage standing, something still more<5urious and remark- 

^ It is not, however, at all necessary to maintain that the Hittite schlptors would 
be always careful about strict geometrical accuracy. . 
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able presents itself. He is bolding by a cord or wire a figure 
which, notwithstanding some subordinate differences, we at once 
identify with one of the symbols on the new seal (Fig. i). On the 
previous face (b) the figure was capped with the triangle. Here the 
triangle is to be seen above. The figure itself is pretty evidently 
derived from the triangle, the base probably being mounted higher 
to form the body. The legs are clearly the divergent sides of the 
triangle. In accordance with the remark of a learned acquaintance 
of mine, this small figure is an homunculus ; or rather perhaps we 
should regard it as a sort of abstract ideal of human nature con- 
ceived as based on the triangle. What difference may be implied 
ill the capping with the triangle it is impossible definitely to say. 
And now, with the Babylonian inscription on the new seal (Fig. i) in 
view, it can scarcely be regarded as unwarrantable to explain the third 
Hittite character as meaning man,'’ which would easily acquire the 
subordinate signification of “ servant " or worshipper.” We shall 
thus have, “ Indilimma, servant of the goddess represented by the 
triangle;” and the triangle we may take as denoting Ishchara, 
Ishtar, or Ashtoreth. 

I now pass to what in my view is a very curious and interesting 
variation of the triangle on a seal impression obtained from.Aidin 
by M. Sorlin-Dorigny. The seal itself could 
not be obtained. M. Borigny, however^ 
managed to procure an impression, which 
is in the Louvre, and through the kind^ 
ness of M. Heiizey a facsimile cast in 
plaster of this impression has been sent. 
In the central portion of the seal is what 
might at first be taken for some marine 
animal. But having already recognised 
the equilateral triangle as a sacred or 
divine symbol, it is only a step in advance to take the triangle 
for a veritable deity. Hence the eyes. But why is it curved 
at the base? and what is the meaning of the prolongation from 
its right side ? On some Babylonian ^ seals a prolongation, which 
is probably to be understood as a stream of divine influence, 
connects the deity delineated with the worshipper, who thus, no 
doubt, is receiving an answer to his prayers. The discovery of this 
curious fact was made by Dr. Hayes Ward of Hew York. On the 
seal impression in the Louvre we have the symbol of the hand held 
up in prayer {cf. Figs. 5,6); and it is no overstrained hypothesis that 
) . . ^ Or Assyrian seals. 
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a stream of divine influence is represented as proceeding from the 
deity in answer to such supplication. The curvature of the triangle 
was probably intended to denote the fulness of divine influence 


Fig. 6. (At Persepoli.s). 


rom 


ready to be bestowed. At any rate, near the expanded end of the 
stream we have an accurately formed triangle, also with eyes. And 
we have, besides, the curious symbol of the new seal (Fig, i), which, 
as I have said, we may regard as a sort of abstract or generalised 
symbol of human nature. The meaning of the whole group would 
appear to be the granting of wisdom or life in answer to prayer.^ 
We now come to the headed triangle of the Carthaginian monu- 
ments, normally, as would appear, an 
equilateral triangle, but varying consider- 
ably in some instances from a true equal- p ^ 

sided figure. A very good example of 1 1 


from a stele of Lilybmum,^ The triangle 

here occurs together with other symbolical W 

figures. Opposite to it there is a figure V 

j)raying, and above there is a very re- ijm 

markable triple object. This triple object ’ ^ ^ IT I L u • 

corresponds essentially with the trident MX\ ^ 

and other forms shown on the Tarsus Fig. 7. Upper Part of Stele 

seal and elsewhere. The essential idea is Liiyb^um. 

that of-three-in-oneness, as in the triangle.® The fact that the 

central pillar is higher than the others is probably unimportant. 

^ Hot improbably additional life in the shape of offspring. 

See Corpus Imcr, Scm., vol. i, p. 281, : ' ' : . 

^ Lenz in his monograph Die Gmtm mn Paphos (Grotha, t8o8) observes, Um aber 
wieder zu den drey Paphxschen Kegeln einznlenken, T^h^t woi diejenige Ansicht das 
meiste fiir sich, nach welcher elne nnd dieselbe ^ttheit unfcer verschiedenen 
Gesichtspnnkten gemeint ist, Bins in Drey ” (p, S.) 
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Looked at in connection with the triangle of the Hittite seals, the 
triangular and triple figures of the Carthaginian monuments are 
seen to have a new significance, and tbe perplexity which they have 
occasioned to scholars and archseologists is in considerable measure 
removed. We gain here, too, an important glimpse of a connection 
between the Hittite and Carthaginian monuments.^ 

In relation to the Hittite triangle there is another probable link 
of connection which must not be passed over without notice. I 
allude to the archaic triangular cuneiform character with the sound 

din and the meaning “ life.” 
^ There is reason for thinking 
that the sign corresponds to 
\ a triangle found on the tablet 
of hieroglyphic or hieratic char- 
acters in the British Museum. 
The tablet, however, is unfortunately broken away on the cuneiform 



Fig. 10. 



^ In view of this connection mention may be made of the interesting fact, that 
while on the obverse of coins from Mallus in Cilicia there is a winged female figure, 
which can be no other than that of Astarte, the Asiatic Venus, on the reverse is the 
equilateral triangle ; and there are to be seen also other symbols which appear on 
Hittite monuments. Thus there are both the straight stroke and the right angle 
which combined seem in some inscriptions to take the place of the straight stroke 



Fig. 9. Symbols from Jerablfis 
Monument (B. Mus.). 


Fig. 8 . Reverse of Coins from Mallus 
(B. Mus.). 


and crescent (c/. Figs, 9, ii). Having regard to the cones on the Mallus coins (sym- 
bols which naturally connect themselves with Astarte or Venus), the figures as here 
given (Fig. 8) may be inverted ; but on the Hittite monuments the apex of the 
triangle points upward, and the horizontal line of the right angle is at bottom, and 
the figures of the Mallus coins have been placed as in Fig. $ for convenient com- 
parison. Quite probably when the coins were struck, though the connection of the 
symbols with Astarte was remembered, their use on inscriptions may have ceased, 
and the inversion, if such there be, may have been regarded as unimportant. 
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side, so as to leaye only a part of a wedge from the cuneiform 
character which answers to the triangle ; but the triangular form of 
the cuneiform character is by itself important and interesting. 

I have formerly raised the question as to whether the Egyptian 
a%Wi or symbol of life is not to be connected with the headed triangle, 
which would thus require us to claim for it an exceedingly remote 
antiquity. I still regard this view as probable; but the matter 
need not now detain us. 

Plato’s Twimiis, that most remarkable, in some respects, of all 
the great philosopher’s works, shows, as is generally allowed, much 
evidence of Pythagorean influence. Eor our present purpose it is 
scarcely necessary to go beyond its assigning a triangular form to 
ultimate elements, as, for example, those of the earth (53—56). 
This by itself might be looked on as somewhat remote ; but the 
headed triangle of the Carthaginian monuments is easily suggested 
when Plutarch tells us that the Pythagoreans were accustomed to 
personify the ecjuilateral triangle by the name of Kopv(pay€vrjg 

(that is ^'Athene” or Minerva sprung from the vertex”) and also 
as TpLToyheia ('' born of three ”). It is even not impossible that 
the well-known myth of Athene springing from the head of Zeus 
may owe its origin to the headed triangle (Pint. Moi^alia^ p. 

I")* 

At present, however, our main concern in this connection is with 
the fact, attested by the newly-acquired seal and otherwise, that 
the equilateral triangle was with the Hittites a divine symbol, 
and that it was related especially to the goddess Ishchara, Ishtar, 
Ashtoreth. 

With this fact, or rather these facts, in view, we may proceed to 
consider the usual sign of deity or divinity 
on the Hittite inscriptions in the British 
Museum from Jerablus, and also on other 
inscriptions which may be regarded as of 
the same class; for example, that on the 
Merash lion. The sign of deity referred 
to is the straight stroke and crescent. 

The conclusion that this is a sign of deity 
is drawn in part from its being found in- 
variably, or very nearly so, at the top of 
the line. Then it is associated with other pia. ii. Figures, with Divine 
symbols which point to this being the 
true signification. Thus it is associated 

with the hand held up in prayer (<?). , It is found above the sacred 
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tree {a) and other objects evidently sacred.^ Its occurrence under 
these circumstances is sufficiently frequent to justify the con- 
clusion, even if we are not able in every ease to explain why 
the objects with which it is found should be accounted sacred. 
As to the origin of this combination, it was probably chosen 
to represent Asherah and Ashtoreth, which, as we learn from 
the Old Testament, were very closely associated. Asherah was 
probably a phallic symbol, and its association with Ashtoreth 
accords with what is said in the treatise on the Syrian goddess 
ascribed to Lucian, of certain objects outside her temple at Hiera- 
polis.^ It has been considered that the Asherah, associated as it 
is with graven images in the Old Testament, must have had some 
figure sculptured upon it, and could not have been a mere straight 
pillar. Pretty certainly this was the case with the miphletseih 
la- Asherah (i Kings xv. 13), the ''horrible image for an Asherah,” 
which Queen Maachah worshipped. Such an image is with pro- 
bability to be found on a fragment in the British Museum (Fig. 1 1, &). 
It was very likely sculptured with a twofold intention, and only 
in part to give a distant representation of the human face.® On 
another fragment in the British Museum what we may regard as 
two Asherahs are depicted face to face. 

I now come to a very important fact. On one of the monu- 
ments from Jerabliis in the British Museum, 
the two symbols which we have been consider- 
ing — the triangle and the combined straight 
stroke and crescent — are to be seeii together, 
and in such a relation to each other as to 
afford something like a demonstration that both 
Fig. 12. Divine Symbols, were symbols of divinity. Moreover, there 

Same time evidence that the equi- 
lateral triangle was regarded as sacred with 
reference to its geometrical form. It is supported by three pillars 
of equal height. From the rarity of the occurrence of the triangle 
on the Jerablus monuments, the inference may be drawn that the 
triangle was not the customary symbol of deity or sacredness with 
the branch of the Hittites established at Oarchemish.^ The hand 

1 The horned heads or masks with curved prolongations I have conjectured may 
mean spirits, on account of the absence of bodies. Homer's dfi€V 7 }vt KdpTjva 

(Od. X. 521) is perhaps to be compared. 

^ ’Ep rorjTOKn TOt<n TpvTTvXtdom KotX ol (paWol itTracrl (28). 

® But Asherahs seem to occur, pretty widely in the inscriptions though differing 
in form from this. The frequency is in no way surprising. 

^ At least at the time when the monuments from JerabMs in the Museum had 
their origin. 
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represented as seizing the triangle may indicate that these objects 
of reverence or worship were carried off during warfare with a 
neighbouring Hittite tribe or people. The doubled straight stroke 
and crescent above may be taken to mean that the triangle was 
very sacred, while the three pillars by which it is supported (in 
accordance with the view I have suggested) are in perfect accord 
with the geometrical and arithmetical indications on the Tarsus 
seal and elsewhere. These symbols of deity may thus be regarded 
as furnishing a fixed point in Hittite research not at all likely to 
be disturbed. 

There is on the seal from Yuzgat in the British Museum a group 
of symbols which admit of tolerably easy explanation as an example 
of picture-writing. The objects on the circumference of the seal are 
clearly, to a great extent, of a religious char- 
acter ; and it is not unlikely that a similar 
character attaches to that part of these objects 
of which I am about to speak, and which 
apparently represent a stag-hunt, though it may 
not be possible for us to determine exactly how 
this was religious. As to a stag-hunt being 
intended, there is a tree, indicating, we may 
take it, the forest^ where the hunt occurred. 

Then come two spears or javelins, indicating, no 
doubt, the weapons used in the chase. After these there is what is 
probably a club ending in a kind of trident, used, it may he, in giving 
the unfortunate animal the final blow.^ Next we find what looks 
like a bundle or basket, furnished with a handle.'^ This would 
appropriately suggest the idea of carrying. Then there is the head 
of a stag with fine large antlers, and beneath it two arms and hands 
directed towards a seated figure beyond. This figure we may regard 
as that of a god or king, possibly indeed of both in the same person. 


Tig, 13.^ 


^ In this connection the thickness of trunk should be observed. 

^ For the Yuzgilt seal in the British Museum see the figure in Nature^ April 12, 
1888, p. 560. The seal of Fig. 13, said to be also from Yuzg 4 t, has not been, so far 
as I know, previously engraved. Though difiering in various other particulars, it 
agrees in the main with the British Museum seal with respect to the series of 
symbols described in the paper. There is, however, some imperfection either in the 
original seal, or possibly only in my impression ; but the symbols in question are 
sufficiently distinct. The reader should notice the- middle circle with what appear 
to be solar emblems, symbols of life (Figs. 4, li), and triangles, and the hand held 
up in prayer, in the centre, should be compared with those of Figs. 4, ri. 

® In the seal of Fig. 13 the order of these two symbols is reversed, from which it 
may be inferred, as on other grounds, that the seal ih the British Museum is the 
more ancient and original. The latter shows apparently a much better style of art. 
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As tlie seated figure has his face directed towards other figures in 
front, and Ms back towards the group I have been describing^ to 
express Ms acceptance of the stag’s head (which, indeed, may mean 
the whole stag), it was necessary to repeat the head over Ms out- 
stretched arm. Here the stag’s head is smaller, and it is portrayed 
with less of artistic skill The sacred triangle is used here, as else- 
where, on the circumference of the seal, not merely to fill up vacant 
spaces, but also to denote the sacred character of what is portrayed. 
Of the other objects delineated it is generally pretty clear that the 
representation is pictorial or ideographic ; and this gives additional 
ground of credibility to the explanation I have given of the stag’s 
head and contiguous symbols. 

With regard to a seal in the Louvre having five faces, it is worth 
noting that, on three of them, a man is standing on the back of an 
animal, demonstrating apparently Ms skill and 
mastery, while beside him is essentially the 
symbol of human nature, with the triangle 
suspended above it, probably, as on the Tarsus 
seal, to indicate the source of man’s wonderful 
power. This is clearly ideographic. In each 
case, it should also be said, a sun or star is 
represented. Of the objects round the cir- 
cular seal impression in the Louvre (Fig. 4), the centre of which I 

have previously discussed, some would 
seem intended to convey the idea of 
fertility ; but it would take too long 
to discuss these objects in detail^ 

It was in connection with the im- 
portant Tarkutimme inscription that 
I arrived at the conclusion I have ex- 
pressed with regard to the ideographic 
character of the Hittite writing. Here 
we have King Tarkutimme himself 
pictorially represented. Above his 

FIC. X5. The Seal of Tarkutimme. characters expressing 

Ms name; beneath it is the cone 
denoting king,” and then, outside, the spear, ^ and proceeding hack- 

^ This figure is derived from a facsimile of the seal, not a seal-impression. 

2 The bird behind the seated figure with an object (imperfect) on its back or tail 
would perhaps give the name of a king or dynasty, if the kind of bird could be 
certainly made out. The character before it would mean *‘king/’ and begin the 
inscription. The pillar preceding marks the end and commencement. 

^ Or wand of office. 


Fig. 14. Face of Seal in 
Louvre (enlarged).^ 
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wards and upwards we have the double cone, which, in mj view, 
denotes people/' and above it what I have always regarded as a 
twofold indication of the country over which Tarkutimme ruled — 
the first ideographic, and the second phonetic/ This twofold in- 
dication of proper names is in accordance with various facts of both 
Egyptian and Assyrian writing. 

On the Hittite inscriptions a proper name may be suspected when 
we find incongruous characters closely combined. On this matter 
we may err through very imperfect knowledge; but 
there are some pretty manifest examples of incongruity. 

Thus on an inscription from Jerahlus in the British 
Museum we find the head apparently of a young animal 
resting on two cones (Fig. 1 6). The want of harmony 
in this case is scarcely to be mistaken. In the next 
line there are to be seen two curves or segments of 
circles close above what is pretty evidently intended for a tree. 
Before this combination is the character for city ” ^ above the 

1 Cf. what I wrote in Nature^ April 5, 1888, pp. 538, 539, w^here a fuller explana- 
tion is given than it is, perhaps, necessary to insert here. But I may take this 
opportunity of alluding to the large extent to which, since 18S0, Hittite research 
has been influenced by the important and fruitful discovery of Professor Sayce that 
the Hittite characters on this seal form an inscription agreeing essentially with the 
Assyrian. This may be said even if some of the view's of this eminent scholar are 
not accepted. 

2 The true significance of this oval symbol, somewhat broken on the monument 
in this place, is a matter of no small importance. Professor Sayce, in Trans, Soc. 
Bih. Arch,, vol. vii. part 2, 1S81, observes, “I had fancied it might denote a city.” 
But having regard to its occurrence on the great sculpture at Boghaz Keui, he came 
to the conclusion that it is “ the determinative prefix of divinity.” It seems, how- 
ever, doubtful or improbable that the names of deities would be expressed in the 
sculpture at all. Most likely, with regard to a god or goddess, it would be con- 
sidered that the figure itself would afford sufficient indication. Moreover, as in 
Fig. 18, so in the Boghaz Keui sculpture, what is delineated beneath the oval symbol 
is such as to make it very difficult to believe that, in most cases, it can possibly be 
the name of a deity. It is a much less objectionable view to regard the Boghaz 
Keui emblems as portraying a meeting of persons of kingly and queenly rank, who 
hold in their hands the standards of their respective cities. If, however, these per- 
sonages are regarded as deities, it must still be maintained that 
they are portrayed as deities of cities. And I fail to see any 
valid corroboration of Professor Sayce’s opinion in the sculpture 
at Fraktin, notwithstanding what is said by Messrs. Eamsay and 
Hogarth {Becueil de Travaux, vol. xiv,, liv. i, 2). 

A very interesting example of the occurrence of this oval symbol 
is found in what is pretty certainly the name of Garchemish, - Hame of 

the city whose site is now occupied by Jerablffs, This might CarchemisK ' 
he inferred, not only from the comparative frequency of this 
combined symbol on the Jerablus monuments; a similax inference maybe drawn 
from symbols with wffiich it is associated, especially th« hand pointing . towards 




Fig. 16. 
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delineatioB. of a valley with monntains on both sides. The name of 
the city thus indicated I have given eonjectiirally as Bmmth-ehh, 
It may be, not impossibly, the same as the “ Bamoth ” 
or Bamoth-in-the-valley,'’ mentioned in the Penta- 
teuch (Num. xxi 19, 20). One reason for givfe 
these curves the value Bamoth ” is to be found in 
the same inscription, where, on a line below, we have 
the head of a ram on such a curve, preceded by 
a hand with a dagger, indicating probably the sacri- 
ficing priest.^ But this, of course, is far too conjectural to be strongly 
insisted on. 

The indication of proper names of persons by a portrait accom- 
panied by the characters giving the name, as on the new seal and 
on that of Tarkutimme, resembles what is to be seen in American 



picture-writing, in cases where the figure representing the person is 
joined to a representation of his name, as when the name was com- 
pounded of an ant and a flower, that insect and the symbol of a 
flower are connected graphically with the profiles.^ The question 
may be asked, whether in the Hittite inscriptions the phonetic 
representation of words may not pass beyond proper names, so as 
to give the inscriptions a generally mixed character, rendering them 
partly ideographic and partly phonetic? So far as I am aware, 
there is no positive evidence of this mixed character, though dog- 
matic assertion would be altogether unsuitable where so very much 
remains undiscovered, and when some at least of the inscriptions 
which we possess are removed apparently from others by a very 
wide interval of time. 

An allusion is perhaps required to the language spoken by those 
who engraved these inscriptions, though the subject does not come 

it, as though it were a goal or terminus. The explanation of this symbol is cer- 
tainly not of insuperable difficulty. Oar-Cbemish is “the fortress of Chemish/’ 
or Chemosh. Cam is the Assyrian for “ fortress,’* which would be suitably denoted 
by the quadrilateral lozenge-shaped figure. The god Chemosh would then be repre- 
sented by the eagle ; just as, in ancient Egypt, Horus, the god of the rising sun, 
w^as represented by the hawk. That Chemosh was a solar deity is in itself probable, 
and this has been maintained independently, as also that his name denotes “the 
burner.” It is noticeable, also, that it would seem, from the coinage of the not 
very distant city Eesgena, that the eagle was worshipped there. The figures from 
sculptures at Merash given by Humann and Tuchstein {Rmen in KUinasim und 
Nordsyrienii Tafel xlvii. 2, 4) point to the sacredness of some bird, probably also 
the hawk or eagle, though it is scarcely possible to make the identification with 
certainty. 

, ^ The bamoth were the high places ” of Hebrew idolatry. In the Hebrew Bible 
the word hamah is used of elevations varying from a tumulus to a swelling mountain. 

® Bee De Eosny, J^crUwm Fiyuratives, p. 18. 
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altogether witMn the scope of a paper concerned with the Hittite 
writing. There are various particulars, including the worship of 
Istar or Ashtoreth, which suggest a Semitism either pure or impure ; 
and it is clear that, with the Carthaginian monuments in view, no 
evidence to the contrary is to be drawn from the sacred triangle. 
But it is by no means impossible— perhaps, indeed, it may be said 
to be probable, that the Hittite hieroglyphs were used also to 
express the ideas of people who were not Semitic.^ 

If the views which I have set forth as to the nature of the 
Hittite writing are just, it becomes pretty clear that the full de- 
cipherment of the inscriptions is not likely to be attained by any 
sudden revelation. The discovery of additional bilinguals, however 
desirable it may be, could scarcely have the eiffect which might be 
expected in the case of phonetic writing. Even if we had more 
bilinguals, and also more very ancient inscriptions like those from 
Jerablus in the British Museum, the progress of decipherment is 
likely to be but gradual and slow, and full success is improbable 
unless as the result of the combined efforts, during an extended 
period, of many investigators. 


APPENDIX. 



riG. ig. The Hittite Seal from Bor (enlarged). 

After the meeting of the Congress in 1892, I received an impression of the 
important silver seal purchased at Bor by Mr. D. G. Hogarth, of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and subsequently added to the collection in the Aslimolean 

^ In addition to the evidence suggesting Hittite Semitism which had previously 
presented itself, including the physiognomy of the figures on the Ibreez monument, 
Messrs. Ramsay and Hogarth have given additional evidence of great importance in 
the profile of a priest or king (possibly indeed both in one person, in accordance 
with a suggestion of these writers) who is depicted on the upper part of a Hittite 
stele at Bor, of which photographs were taken (BemeU de Tramux, vol. xiv. pts. i, 2, 
1892). Here there is no possibility of mistake about the characteristic Semitic face. 
The face, indeed, might very well be taken for that of a Jew. 
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Museum. This seal gave a welcome opportunity for testing some of the 
conclusions set forth in my paper, and in more than one respect it yielded 
important confirmation. The central figure, when compared with those on 
the Tarkutimme and Indilirama seals, is found to differ in certain important 
particulars. The j^rominent nose may be regarded as quasi-Jewish, and the 
expression and attitude would agree with the inference that the person 
delineated is engaged in pronouncing a judicial decision. In attempting to 
decipher the inscription, we may reasonably" direct our attention first to the 
four characters in front of the figure. The one found at the top, over the 
left hand, occupies the place where the official or other name of the person 
delineated might be looked for. This character represents pretty evidently 
a piece of rope or a strip of some fabric coiled or rolled up. We may regard 
it as a bandage, that which binds. Any difficulty which may be felt as to 
the person portrayed “binding” is lessened or disappears if we recollect 
that there are at least two passages in the Old Testament (Isa. iii. y* 
Job xxxiv. 17) in which a ruler is spoken of as “binding.” Moreover, to 
speak of laws and edicts which “ bind ” is a matter of common usage. We 
should notice, too, the position of the character in relation to the hands 
engaged in “laying down the law.” Beneath is a symbol of oval form, 
which, as in Figs. 17, 18, denotes “city.” It is doubled, to express the 
plural, a usage which may be found also elsewhere. Then we come to a 
curious, irregular, angular figure, which occurs again, of somewhat larger 
size and fuller development in the series of characters behind the figure. 
It becomes intelligible when regarded as a kind of map or plan. In fact, 
it is difficult or impossible to assign to it any other meaning. In principle 
it agrees with the city in the valley of Fig. 18, though, no doubt, there is 
great difference of detail. The character would thus denote the district or 
country in which were to he found the cities referred to. Fortunately we 
are not obliged to leave the country nameless. The figure agrees to a remark- 
able extent with the heights surrounding the country east of Tyana (or Bor, 
where the seal was purchased), as delineated in the map opposite page 330 
of Professor Eamsay^s “ Historical Geography of Asia IMiiior,” though the 
mountains to the south are in great measure absent, probably because these 
mountains and their silver mines %vere under other authority. Even if, 
possibly, the district intended did not entirely correspond with that after- 
wards known as Tyanitis, we may designate it, provisionally, by that name, 
and so we shall have “Binder,” “Ruler of the cities of Tyanitis.” 
Turning to the five characters behind the figure, we have at the top the oval 
character “ city ” again doubled, then the angular symbol of the country, then 
“binder” or “ruler,” though, it would seem, less carefully executed, and 
beneath this is a numeral to be read backwards, like the characters behind 
Tarkutimme (Fig. 15). The numeral is essentially Babylonian, and would 
mean 100, though in the Babylonian numeration the central vertical line 
would he superfluous. The meaning will be thus : “ Of the cities of Tyanitis, 
ruler of a hundred.” . A hundred is to be understood probably as a round 
number. 


IX. 


THE OEIGIN OF THE PEIMAEY 
CIYILISATIONS. 

. . BY 

J. S. STUART-GLENME, M.A. 

{Abstract of Paper read in the Semitic Section of the Iifdernational Congress of Orientalists 

September 

The author began by defining Civilisation as Enforced Social Organisa- 
tion with Written Records, and hence development of Thought and Social 
Progress; and by the Primary Civilisations he meant those civilisa- 
tions of Egypt and Chaldea, anterior to which we know of none. 
Hitherto the problem of the origin of Civilisation, which is, in other 
words, the problem of the origin of States, has been both proposed 
and treated with an indefiniteness which could not possibly lead to 
verifiable, and hence satisfactory, results. Thus it was treated by 
Plato and Aristotle; thus again still when, after the lapse of nearly 
two thousand years, the problem was again taken up by Bodin and 
by Hobbes ; and thus it is even still treated by such contemporary 
writers as Mr. Herbert Spencer, Sir John Lubbock, Dr. Tylor, and 
others. Had an Aristotle, however, been still living when Berossos, 
the great author of the XaXBalfca, visited Athens, he would almost 
certainly have treated the problem of the origin of States as one far 
more definite and verifiable than that which he believed he had solved 
by his Patriarchal Theory. But though we now, unfortunately, possess 
only fragments borrowed from abridgments of the great work of 
Berossos, the decipherment of the cuneiform texts has not only de- 
monstrated, as Lenormant says, " la parfaite exactitude et Timpor- 
tance incomparable of these fragments, but has supplemented them 
with an immense number of new facts as to the origin of Chaldean 
Civilisation ; while Egyptological research has further added im- 
mensely to our knowledge of the origin of Egyptian Civilisation. 
And the author therefore ventured to submit that the problem of the 
VOL. IL S 
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origin of Civilisation can be no more now either satisfactorily treated 
as a problem of the origin of Civilisation at some quite indefinite 
time and place ; or satisfactorily solved by a wholly unverified theory 
of spontaneous development from savagery ; but must be treated as 
the definite problem of the origin of the Primary Civilisations of Egypt 
and Chaldea, and solved by a theory in accordance with wliat may 
appear to have been the main determining condition of the origin of 
these Primary Civilisations. 

■■■■ ■■I.'V'-, 

Dividing his argument into three parts^ the author showed that a 
Conflict of Higlier and Lower Paces was certainly one condition, if not 
the main determining condition of the only certainly Primary Civilisa- 
tions of which w-e know anything. Alluding first of all to the extra- 
ordinary variety which he had himself observed in the skulls he had 
collected nearly thirty years ago in excavations made on the Plain of 
the Pyramids, he referred at greater length to the craniological and 
other anatomical conclusions of Virchow and others ; to the portraits 
in statues and statuettes, wall-frescoes and -sculptures, engraved seals 
and gems, including among the last the portrait of Gilgames on a seal 
dating back to 3800 B.C. ; the evidence afforded by such different 
inodes of early sepulture as had been observed by Mr, Flinders 
Petrie ; and the corroboration afforded of all such facts by those oldest 
Kinship Traditions of which Genesis presents us with Semitic variants. 
But he admitted that such a summary of facts could only show that 
a Difference of Pace and Conflict of Paces was one condition, not that 
it was the main determining condition of the origin of the Primary 
Civilisations. 

IL 

In order to show, therefore, that such a Racial Conflict was really the 
main determining condition of the Origin of Civilisation, the author pro- 
ceeded next to point out (i) that racial — though, in Derivative Civili- 
sations, it may he only cultural — difference and conflict distinguishes 
all progressive and civilised from unprogressive and savage societies, 
whether human or animal — racial differences, analagous to those of 
the primary civilisations, being found only among certain insects. 
He then urged (2) that the critical importance of this condition of 
difference and conflict would be seen if we reflected on its natural 
result, namely, the exploitation of the lower by the higher race; 
hence the wealth and leisure acquired by the higher race; and 
hence the economic condition of the development of the intellectual 
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capacities of the higher race. And as the conditions of Social Evolu- 
tion must certainly correspond with, and he correlates of those of 
Organic Evolution generally, the author attempted (3) to connect the 
theory of the conflict of races, as the main determining condition of 
Social Evolution, with the fundamental condition of Organic Evolution. 

III. 

But granting the probability given to the hypothesis by the facts 
showing (i) a conflict of higher and lower races, as a condition of the 
origin of Civilisation, and by the facts showing (2) the unsurpassed 
importance of such a conflict as a determining condition of Civilisa- 
tion, the author pointed out (3) that a further and deductive verifi- 
cation of the hypothesis must be attempted in applying it to the 
solution of some of the greater historical problems. Among such 
greater problems, of which no satisfactory solution has yet been given, 
the author instanced more particularly those of the origin of Matri- 
archy, of the origin of Folk-tales, and of the origin of Mythology. 
And he showed that the recognition of such a fact as a conflict of 
higher white with lower coloured and black races could not but have 
the most important bearing on, if it did not, indeed, lead to complete 
solutions of these problems. 

In conclusion, the author remarked that it did not follow from his 
theory that there were no other Primary Civilisations than those of 
Egypt and Chaldea. It followed only that, if there were other Pri- 
mary Civilisations, the main determining condition of such other 
Primary Civilisations also was a Conflict of Higher and Lower Eaces. 
It must he noted, however, that Professor Sayce and others had 
proved that the Semitic was derived from the Chaldean civilisation ; 
and that Professor De Lacouperie appears, if not to have proved, at 
least to have shown it to be highly probable, that the Chinese was 
derived from the Chaldean Civilisation. Something the author hoped 
to do towards proving that the Aryan Civilisations both of Persia and 
India in the East, and of Greece and Italy in the West, were derived 
from pre-existing Civilisations directly or indirectly connected with 
that of Chaldea. And though by no means affirming that the Civili- 
sations of Egypt and Chaldea were the only Primary Civilisations, he 
thought that consideration of the very remote date to which the 
origin of these Civilisations must now be put back ; and consideration 
further of the extraordinary, yet clearly-evidenced range of the migra- 
tions of that Archaian (non-Semitic and non-Aryan) White Eace to 
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whieli the founders of the Egyptian and Chaldean Civilisations be- 
longed — consideration of these two sets of facts seemed to make it not 
improbable that all Civilisations, nay, even possibly the Peruvian and 
Mexican, might be directly or indirectly derived from races owing 
their cultural superiority to the possession of more or less complete 
treasures of the traditions and arts of the Egyptian and Chaldean 
Civilisations. 


SBCT/O// IV. 

EGYPT AND AFEICA. 
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AEE THERE REALLY NO TOWELS IN 
THE EHYPTIAN ALPHABET? 

BY 

P. LE PAGE REKOUF. 

This is a question whicb lias often been put to me, and my usual 
answer has been that the Egyptians most certainly had signs expres- 
sive of vowels in their writing, but that they had no alphabet. 

This may, perhaps, appear a very pert way of dealing with a 
grave question, but it really goes to the root of the matter. For the 
erroneous views which were dying out, but have unhappily been 
revived since the death of Lepsius, were originally suggested by the 
peculiarities of the Semitic alphabet. They are survivals of a period 
when Hebrew antiquity, as we know it, was supposed to represent 
the earliest civilisation, when all phonetic signs were considered 
alphabetic, and when the science of phonetics was utterly unknown. 

Inferences drawn from comparisons between the Egyptian and the 
Semitic modes of writing, as if they had in common one and the 
same principle, must be in the highest degree fallacious. 

The Egyptians never had an Alphabet. 

We have, for our convenience, drawn up a list of those hieroglyphic 
signs which appear to us expressive of but one simple sound. But 
this list forms but a very small percentage out of the long list of 
phonetic signs. It is the creation of modern scholars (of Lepsins 
chiefly), and the conception of it is entirely foreign to the Egyptian 
mind. The Egyptians knew of neither vowels nor consonants in 
their representation of sounds. . " 

The phonetic signs of the Egyptians constitute, not an alphabet, 
but a syllahary. They represent, not vowels or consonants as such, 
hut all Bounds necessary or convenient for the piuposes of the writers. 
A single sign is sufficient for expressing the syllable men. 
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There can be no q^uestion here, any more than in Ghinese, about 
vowel or consonant. It is the sound alone of the syllable (composed 
of three elements, according to our notions), which is written with a 
single character. But, as in Chinese, if the sound to be represented 
be a syllable as simple as a, % or a sign representing that syllable 
is sure to be forthcoming. No syllabary that ever was known has 
been found deficient in this respect, and no reason for such a 
deficiency could possibly be given. 

The first real alphabet that ever existed was the early Semitic, and 
from this all the other alphabets of the world have been derived, 
directly or indirectly. It may be perfectly true that the inventors 
of the Semitic alphabet adopted forms suggested by the hieratic writ- 
ing of the Egyptians \ but the credit of the invention is entirely due 
to them, and not to the Egyptians. The principle of an alphabet, 
even when syllabic (like the Sanskrit or the Japanese), is quite 
different from that of the old syllabaries. 

Was the first Semitic alphabet limited to consonants ? There is 
really no evidence on the subject, for a gap of perhaps a thousand 
years lies between the date of its invention and the date of the 
Moabite stone ; and during this long period the sounds of the 
Canaanitish language had certainly undergone very considerable 
changes. 

The ancients, it is supposed,” says Lepsius,^ writing about Hebrew, 
'' wrote only the consonants and left all the vowels to be supplied by 
the reader. Out opinion is that a mere consonantal alphabet would 
presuppose by far too abstract a phonic doctrine on the part of the 
inventors, and even if such a systematic separation of the consonants 
had been possible, there would have been no reason for not inventing 
corresponding signs for the other separated elements, viz., the vowels. 
... We therefore consider the Hebrew alphabet to have been, like 
all the other old Asiatic alphabets, essentially syllabic, ia, represent- 
ing by each character a full syllable. With this syllabic character 
of the Hebrew letters it is not impossible that the inherent vowel is 
occasionally replaced by another pure vowel, following or eclipsed by 
the influence of the accent of another vowel in the same word,” 

Nothing that has been discovered since Lepsius wrote these words 
tends to weaken their force. The advance made in the science of 
phonetics adds, I feel certain, fresh arguments in their support. 
But it is quite unnecessary to prosecute this inquiry, for even on 
accepting the opposite view we should be forced to acknowledge that 
. in confining itself to the record of consonants the Semitic alphabet 

^ Standard Alpbaljet, 2nd edit., p. 175. 
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differed from every otlier ancient mode of writing known to ns. 
Unless, therefore, special reasons can be shown, it is not by com- 
parison with Hebrew or Phoenician writing that Egyptian has to be 
judged, but by that with Chinese, Accadian or Sumerian, Babylonian 
or Assyrian, Elamite, Tannic, Cappadocian, Old Persian or Cypriote. 

Is it not, however, a fact that the old Semitic alphabet was con- 
structed by selecting from the phonetic Egyptian signs those only 
which our own modern scholars have recognised as purely alphabetic ? 
Are we not, therefore, some scholars may urge, justified in interpret- 
ing the Egyptian signs hy the Semitic ? 

It is most certainly not the fact that the Semitic alphabet was 
constructed in the way just mentioned. The old Semitic alphabet 
and our modern Egyptian alphabet differ in very essential points. 
M. de Eougd does not attempt to identify any Semitic letter with 

a, is the only Egyptian vowel which 
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he can identify, and I believe he is mistaken in identifying it with 
the ancient Aleph. He knows no Semitic letters corresponding to 

J| 5 ^ Jcj Ji, r-TT-i U} ov ^ t. On the other hand, M. de Eouge 

identifies 2 , ?> U.K n, and other Semitic letters with Egyptian signs 
which are unquestionably not alphabetic, hut syllabic; and no one 
could be more convinced of the folly of identifying any Egyptian 
sign with so purely a Semitic sound as that of V- 
The data of the argument to which I am replying are unsound, 
but even if the data were sound the argument would be bad. We 
might as safely argue that because the Greek alphabet is taken from 
the Phoenician we may safely interpret the nature of certain Phoenician 
letters by the corresponding a, e, 97, i, 0, u, co. 

' It stands to reason that vowels are not written when their sound 
is included in a syllabic sign, but what proof has ever been given, or 

can be given, that (| or when actually written, are consonants 

like the weak letters of the Hebrew alphabet ? 

These and some other signs in the transcription of foreign proper 
names invariably correspond to vowels, and no one who has any 
experience of such transcriptions, it matters not what languages are 
concerned, will expect perfect accuracy in the reproduction of sound, 
or consistency in transcriptions of the same word. Many of the 
Egyptian transcriptions in question belong, moreover, to a period 
when the language was dying out and its orthography was most 
corrupt. ' . . 

In the days when Egyptian and Coptic were opposed to he iden- 
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tical, or nearly identical, the difference of vocalisation was explained 
by the theory of ‘^voyelles vagues” or, when an Egyptian sign corre- 
sponded to a combination of two Coptic vowels, by that of semi- 
vowels.” It never occurred to Egyptologists that precisely the same 
kind of phenomena might be observed in the comparison between 
Latin and the languages derived from it. They might profitably 
have reflected upon such words as avoine^ trois^ pied^ lUvre^ vietare, 
7iiebla, vienta^ fiesta, fitentcy mue^ie, hieno, huono,fiiego,fmco,feu^ lieu, 
gibeule^ poing, emty bea^i, mau, voir, loire. 

If a theory has to be discovered as to the relation between the 
vocalisation of ancient Egyptian and that of the dialects which have 
sprung from it, it is vain to hope for success in such an enterprise 
without a thorough knowledge of phonetic science, and an intelligent 
study of works like those of J. Schmidt and of M. de Saussiire ^ on 
the vowels of the Indo-European languages. Such a discipline 
would at least deter Egyptologists from using arguments as per- 
emptory which, when applied to Indo-European or Semitic, or 
indeed to any other language, are proved to be utterly unsound. 
Egyptian is as subject as every other form of speech to the general 
laws of language. 

Its place is that of one of the simplest and most elementary stages 
of language. In higher stages, such as the Ugro-Finnish, and still 
more in the Semitic and the Indo-European, words are subject to 
external and internal changes to such an extent that the original 
form can no longer be distinguished. Important radical letters dis- 
appear under the stress of phonetic laws. The Einnish mdhi, a hill, 
lias for genitive singular mden, and for nominative plural mdel. In 
obedience to the same law, the radical h disappears in nae%, I see ; 
luet, thou readest, &c., and the other principal consonants when radi- 
cal are suppressed in their turn when they come within the scope of 
the laws which affect them. Who from the mere sight of the Hebrew 
word could guess that T)n comes from that comes from nto:), or 
that in (I will praise thee) n is the only letter left of the verbal 
root ? How in the Egyptian there is nothing of the kind. There is 
adhesion, but no cohesion, between root and suffix. The one does 
not modify the other. They are so loosely connected that an entire 
word is sometimes interpolated between them. The Egyptian word 
is invariable. It suffers neither external nor internal change. The 

^ J. Schmidt, Zur Geschichte des indogermanischen VoJcalismiis. F. de Saussure, 
Memoire sur le JSysteme primUif des Voyelles dans les Langues InSo-Europeennes, 1 
mention these two works becanse in each of them a host of examples may he seen 
of a method of scientific, inquiry quite unknown to most Egyptologists, and yet most 
indispensable to them if they cannot abstain from speculation. 
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variants of a word are only graphical. The word itself can never be 
mistaken. There are no such things as conjugations or declensions. 
You may translate into Egyptian all the different parts of a Latin 
verb, but it is folly to imagine that the result of such an operation is 
an Egyptian paradigm. A Finn might as rationally publish gram- 
mars ascribing the fifteen cases of his native tongue to the English, 
French, German, Greek, or Hebrew, 

I am here, I repeat, simply defending the existence of the written 
vowels, against those who wish to assimilate the signs by which they 
are expressed with certain Semitic letters. But as I wish particularly 
to lay stress on the point that the phonetic system of the Egyptians 
was essentially syllabic and not purely alphabetic, it is right to recall 
the fact observed by our most eminent scholars, that even those signs 
which have the best apparent claim to be considered simple conso- 
nants seem, in the words of Lepsius,^ to contain a certain implied 
vowel, or at least to unite more easily with certain vowels than with 
others. We observe principally two classes of consonants in this 
respect, the one of which prefers to be followed by the vowels a, the 
other by % ox i!' 

It may be objected that certain signs are demonstrably consonantal 
only, such as the final s ^jl or Greek or Eoman 

names. How, then, can we imagine them to imply an inherent 
vowel? 

The objection may be a diflSculty for those who are not familiar 
with the systenLS of writing which have been actually in use, but it 
has no existence for others. The Sanskrit letters are decidedly syl- 
labic, but the virdma indicates the absence of the inherent vowel 
when another does not take its place. Is the virdma coeval with the 
alphabet? In Japanese the sounds of i and n inherent in many 
signs very often practically disappear without the intervention of 
anything corresponding to the virdma ; and the Cypriote inscriptions, 
the language of which is Greek, are full of instructive instances. 
The proper name MenoJcretes is written (in syllabic characters) Me’^no- 
he-re^te-se ; Momnis is written Mo-ho-sa-ni-se ; Tkemistagoras, in the 
genitive, is written Te-mi-si'-ta--go-ro ; Krataios is Ka^-ra-ta-i-o-^e. 

The scribes of Cyprus were unacquainted with the use of the 
virdma ; and so were those of Egypt.^ 

^ Standard Alphabet, p. 196. 

® For illustrations from cnneifoxm writing see Proceedings of Soc, of BihL Archmology, 

' TOl XV. p. 22. ' ' ■ ' 
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que ehaqne 


Le dlctionnaxre hieroglyphiqiie contient un vocable ^ 
egyptologue a dxi rencontrer mainte fois an eours de ses etudes. 
C^est Tequi valent da copte •0-UJO*V''^^ et du copte 


thebaique T'OYH’T {siatm pro^iommalis) qui tons les deux comme 
le groupe en question, signifient congregare^ colligere^ conmnire^ 
rassembler/^ recueillir/^ L’aneieniie kngue a garde en outre la 
signification ‘^ressembler, smilis esse, que la langue fille parait 
avoir abandonne pour le dit radical. Ce dernier sens fournit uri 
d^veloppement^ pour ainsi dire logique^, par rapport aux sens antd- 
rieurs. A ce sujet, on pent comparer dkn cote shr. sama, greo 
Qjxov ensemble/' de Fautre c6t6 lat similis, gr. opom semblable/' 
ces deux derniers ddrivant du meme radical que sama et ofiov. Le 
rapprocliement local qui est indiqu4 par les sens reciieillir, ras- 
sembkr/^ s'est transforme pour ainsi dire dans iin rapprochement 
modal, suivant des precedes fort usites sur le terrain du langage et 
dont je n'ai pas ici a vous entretenir. Pour separer les deux signifi- 
cations distinetes du mot Fegjptien a recouru a de differentes 


expressions syntactiques* £ 


^k'eeueillir s'adjoint direetement a 


son regime, ^ J ressembler se sert de la preposition , pour 
le m^me but. 
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Nous troiivons de bonne lienre, dans les textes %jptiens, mi autre 
groupe ^ ayaiit une signification bien differente de celle que nous 

veiions d’examiner. J'entends dire /^toi, toi-mSme/^ en d’autres 
termes, employe dans le role de la seconde personne du singulier dii 
pronom personnel absolu* Ge sont les textes de basses epoques qui 
nous ont fourni le plus grand nombre de nos exemples de cette forme 
proBominale. Ainsi, a Denderaii^ nous rencontrons force passages ou 

la forme ordinaire ^ ^ de la seconde personne du pronom personnel 

absolu du feminin est remplac& par celle-ci ^ J; parallelement h 

^ ^^tu es Foeil du Soleil,” qualification fort frequente pour 

la deesse Hatbor, nous voyons Texpression ^ J ^ I le mdme 
sens,^ &e.^ &c. 

De meme a Edfou^ il y a de tres nombreux cas ou, au lieu de se 

/vWvM 

servir de la forme babituelle de la seconde personne du pronom 

Ok 

o 

(£, 


Voici 


personnel absolu da masculin, on introduit la sus-dite g 

un exemple, emprunte a Denderah/ ^ J represente la seconde 
personne du masculin : Je viens vers toi, petit gar 9 on de FEgypte, 
jeUapporte les deux couronnes r^unies ensemble, | j 

J etant un adolescent, parmi les dieux, brillant de 

lever, ay ant des couronnes magnifiques/^ ® 

Ce ne sont d^ailleurs pas seulement les inscriptions de basses 
epoques qui nous ont conserve cette forme pronominale, mais nous 
la rencontrons au TodtenhiLch, ou, au cJiajpitre 133, se lit suivant 

Fexemplaire de Turin : ^ ^ J (j p ^ J 0 ^ ^ ce qui 

correspond a ^ J M P [1 Q ^ ^ Papyrus de 

Nehsenif qui forme la base de Fedition Naville, Ici je crois pouvoir 

citercomme parallele instructif Fexpression si frequente 

au sujet de laquelle nous eonnaissons, tons, un memoire, plein sagacite, 
du a la plume de noire eminent president. 

1 Beugsch et Du MI CHEN, Recueili v., lix. 

^ Mabiette, Dmderah, ii, 68. 

® Pour d’aiitres preuves, voir Beugsch ©fe Duhichen, Becueilf v., vL, passim, et 
Maeiette, DeyidSrali) passim. 
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void 


Les litmim du publiees par M. Naville et dataiit au moins 
du commencement du Nouvel Empire, renferment egalement ie 

pronom qui dans les plus anciennes redactions a la forme que 
I ^ remplaeee par celle de 

qui comme nous le savons est la plus nsitee aux temps des 

dernieres dynasties manethoniennes. Oette forme 2 = ^ } x^ous 

renvoie a une periode de beaucoup anterieure au Nouvel Empire, ear 
nous la rencontrons constamment dans les textes de FAneien Empire, 
Apres Pexpiration de FAncien Empire, la dite forme cesse d^etre 
employee dans la langue courante, pour se voir bornee, exelusivemeiit, 
a la langue litteraire. A ce sujet, il faut faire observer que les lettres 
et ^ sent strictement separees dans les inscriptions de FAncieu 
Empire. Ce n’est que vers le Moyen Empire qiFune confusion entre 
les deux commence a se manifester, ce qui a eu pour resuitat qu’au 
Nouvel Empire nous rencontrons et ^ indistinctement, dans un 


\ 




gzzrs \ ^ 

ou /wvw\ ou 

AAAAAA ! t I * 


/wwv\ 

! I \> 


nombre de mots, 

decider, si nous avons ici des traces de dialeetes ou non. De l^autre 
c6t6, on doit se souvenir qu’il y a un nombre de mots, ou se 
conserve constamment jusqu^aii debut des basses epoques. 


P o o o IP Toutefois, il faut 


Jusqu'ici, je me suis mu sur un terrain connu ou, au moms, 
abordable a chaque egy ptologue, Maintenant, je crois devoir quitter 
les lieux communs pour arriver au vrai sujet de cette communication, 
dont le but est de vous faire connaitre une serie de pronoms personnels 
absolus, jusqu^ici inconnus, de Fegyptien. O’est toujours la com- 

binaison de lettres ^ J qui me fournit Foccasioii de ces observations, 
et a ce propos je vous prie de vous rappeler ce que j'ai dit au debut 
coneernant le verbe ^ J . Entre autres, ee verbe se construisit avee 
la preposition <z:r> ^ et alors comme nous disions d^accord avee le 

^ B AKissY, Eecueilf ix., page 94. M. Erm an (Ztiitschriftj 1891, page 41) a recoanu 
fort exactement que ^ ^ | Litanies du soleil est pronom personel absolu 

de la seconde personue du siugulier, J^etais en train de preparer pour la 
Zeitschrift un memoiro sur le m§m,e sajet, quand son article m’est parvenu. 
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Dictionmaire, il clevait avoir le sens ue resBemuier, euue seuiuiuoie a. 
Est-ee Men ee sens qMil faut attribuer a la locution ^ | <=> de 

I’expression que voiei:' employee a I’adresse de la 

deesse Hathor ? Je ne le pense pas. Et puisque une expression 
parallole qui provient du mSme texte, oiFre ceci : ^ | ^ “ Tu es 

la mere de dieii” je n’hesite pas ^ rendre I’antre par : Tu es la 
puissante.” A Denderah, nous trouvons des exempies innombrables,® 

on la locution | | <=> + ^ s’emploie exaetement comme || 

^ AAWVk AAAAAA ^ 

simple ''toi ” et dans le role habitnel de ^ 

Mais nous n’avons pas uniqueraent recueilli des preuves, oii la 

locution 1 1 <=> se construit avec le suffixe pour former un 

pronom absoiu de la seconde personne du feminin du singulier^ nous 
en avons %alement ramasse pour la plupart des autres personnes. 
Je tiens a les donner ici 

(a) Pour la premiere personne du singulier 

<cr> .(=5^ r awvsa ft a cq <r~:> . _ 


1 Marirtte, Denderah, L, 51a. 

2 C£. Maeiette, Denderah, L , 79, 80, 

® PiEHL, Inscriptions Bieroglyphiques, 
* PiEHL, Z.C, PL ii. ® 

® Maeiette, Denderah, iv., 73, 30, 


Ici il y a en tout 2 1 exempies de cet ordre. 

Seoonde S^rie, PL i. 

HaviIiIiE, Mythe d^Bortis, PL ii. 
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(c) Pour la troisidme personne dii maseulin du singulier 

n w AA cxrx aaaam n aA „ /- 


il decouvre le tour du potier dans le ciel, remplissaiit la terre 
de poudre d^or^ se manifestant a TOrieiit/^ ^ 

(d) Pour la premiere personae du pluriel 

/-N n ^ r-T n ! AMAAA ^ fpy J, 

Nous 


<0 J 5 111 O) \ 

aliens faire recompenser qui de droit, le roi du Midi et du 

Jusqu^iei, Je ii’ai point note des exemples pour la seconde et la 
troisieme personnes du pluriel, mais ranalogie me semble parler en 

faveur de deux formes g f ^ j % ^ ^ n,? Quant a 

^ J AAAAAA i > ^ AWvVi f j { j’ ^ 

elles. 

Je ne crois done pas etre trop liardi, en demandant de la plaee i 
la grammaire egyptienne pour une noiivelle serie de pronoms absolus 
que je voudrais arranger de la sorte : — 

1^® pers. sing. masc. ^ J ^ je, moi/^ 

■ „ „ „ fim. [| I <=> J| tut-er-et, “ je, moi ”] ? 


masc. 


masc. 


nous, 


vous, 


■■".Oi ■ 

AA/WV\ 


/ww^A I » ^ n\ 

II faut ajouter que ce paradigme ne se voit que dans des textes de 
basses epoques. Le <ri> qui, sur les monuments de cette espece, 

s^eehange souvent centre jamais modifie de la sorte, 

quant an pronom nouveau. 


Dumichen, fempeUTnschnftenf i., xxxviii. 
Fiehl, Nomdle BSrie, PL oxxr,, 4. 
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Pour expllquer rovigine du pronom nouveau, je dois reeoiu-ir a 
uiie hypothese. II est eonnu d’un cotd que le verbe aneien ^ | 
quelquefois revdt la forme „ J sans ^ final. De I’autre e6t6, 1’egyptien 

possede un paradigme pronominal &e., &c. II me semble 

que la noiivelle forme pronominale est un comj}romis Compromiss- 
form^^) entre les deux. Je ne nie d^ailleurs pas que le <=> de 
^ t <ci> w, &c., ne puisse resulter du sens ‘^ressembler, rapproclier,” 

qne nous coiinaissons pour le groupe e (j. On pourrait en parlant 
pbilosopliiquernent a la rigueur designer la combinaison de signes 
I <r> comme une marque de ressemblance^ ou disons une marque 
(Videntite, entre le pronom sufBxe et Texpression qui le suit. 


m. 


UN EOI DE LA XIY* DYNASTIE. 

PAE 

EDOUAED :5[AYILLE, 

Professeur a rUnivef&iti 4e Qenhve, ■ 

Sub la rive droite de la branche dii Nil qiii se jette dans la mer a 
Damiette, non loin de la ville de Mit Ghamr, aii centre d’une region 
d'line admirable fertilite, s’elevent les buttes immenses qiie les 
%7ptien3 nomment Tell Mokdam. Quoique, de meme que dans tout 
le reste de r%ypte, ces buttes aillent chaque jour en diminuant 
parce que les Fellahs viennent y chercher du selalch pour fumer leurs 
terres, elles atteignent encore une grande hauteur, et recouvrent une 
surface de plusieurs centaines de fecldans, ce qui montre que la ville 
dont elles sont les restes devait avoir une population considerable, 
Le temple dont Templacement est encore visible a etd entierement 
detruit. II n’en reste rien ; il avait dtd construit en pierre calcaire 
et les fouilles que j’y ai tentees n'ont donnd aucun rdsultat En 
revanche j^ai trouvd les traces d'un petit sanctuaire dans la partie 
Nord de la ville. Ce petit sanctuaire, qui remontait peut-etre k la 
xii® dynastie, fut appele par Osorbon IL la maison de Karoama,” sa 
femme. J'y ai trouvd les bases de deux statues d'Ousertesen III. en 
calcaire rouge et des fragments de statues de Eamses IL en granit 
rose. 

M. Jacques de Eougd a determine rdcemment le nom grec de Tell 
Mokdam ; ^ c’est Leontopolis^ qui sous les Ptoldmees devait faire partie 
du nome d'Athribis, et qui probablement supplanta la capitale ; car 
Athribis n'est pas nomine dans la liste bilingue des dvecbds, elle ne se 
trouve ni dans le copte, ni dans Tarabe tandis que dans cette dernike 
liste est mentionnd le grand village de Saharagt el Koubra, tout pik 
de Tell Mokdam, 

Dans ces monticules de terre qui fureiit autrefois les grandes villes 
de r%ypte les trouvailles les plus intdressantes sont souvent faites 
d'une manike toute fortuite. Des Fellahs creusant pour le sebaldi 
d4couvrent une statue ou une stke que dans Tantiquiid on avait ddja 
^ G 4 og. de la Basse Egypte, p. 62, 
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enlev6e an temple, et peut-gtre brisee pour en faire un angle de mur, 
line seuil de porte, ou une marclie d’escalier ; c’est ce qui arriva en 1 860 
k Tell Mokdam. Les Eellabs trouverent dans une maison la base 
dTin colosse assis en granit noir. Mariette le signala aTAcademie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres dans une lettre adressee a M. Alfred 
Mauiy en date de 26 fdvrier 1861.^ ''Au premier abord,’' dit il, 
“lien ne recommande ce fragment k Tdtude de Tarchdologue, et en 
effet il est difficile, qnanci on ne Ta pas dtudid k fond, d^y voir autre 
chose qu’une statue royale ornee sur toutes les faces de son siege 
d^hieroglyphes profonds qui rdvelent le nom de Mdndphtah. Mais 
lorsqxdon Tdtudie de pres, on ne tarde pas a reconnaitre que Menephtah 
n^a ete que le second usnrpateur.” Le roi pour lequel cette statue a 
flevde appartenait sans doute a la xii® ou la xiii® dynastie. Son 
nom 4tait sur le cote du trone, le long des jambes et des pieds. Le 
premier nom a ete gratte et a ete remplacd par un autre que depuis 
Mariette on a toujours consider^ comme dtant celui d’un roi Hyksos, 
parce qu'on croyait y reconnaitre le nom de Set ou Sutekh, le dieu 
des Pasteurs. 

Mariette envoya des estampages de ces cartouches a Devdria, qui 
en publia le facsimile dans sa Lettre a M. Ang. Mariette sur queU 
ques monuments relatifs aux Hyksos,” ^ Ddvdria aussi croyait recon- 
naitre dans le premier signe du cartouche Tanimal typhonien assis, 
qui est Tembleme de Set ou Sutekh. Ebers a letabli par conjecture 

un nom complet ^ w'j qidil croit §tre celui de Salatis connii 

paries auteurs grecs.^ Le facsimile a etd public une seconde Ms dans 
la collection des monuments divers recueillis en £gy])te et en Nubie,^ 
commencee par Mariette et achevde par M. Maspero. Lexamen de 
ces deux publications montre quTl y a trente ans la statue etait 
en meilleur etat qu’aujourd’hui, Elle s’est inal trouvde d'avoir ete 
abandonnde aux Fellahs pendant si longtemps. Presque toute Tiii- 
scription qui etait le long du pied gauche a etd brisde ; tout ce qai 

dtait an dessous du disque Q appartenant k Fexpression qtii 

prdcMe le cartouche a disparu. Le cartouche lui«*m6me ffiexiste plus 
de ce c6te-la ; il est vrai que d'apr^s le facsimile il dtait presque illi- 

^ Eev. Arch., nouv. s^rie, iii. p. 338. 

® Eev. Arch., iv. p. 259. 

® Ebers, Aegypten mid die Bliclier Moses, p. 202. Meyer, Set Typhon, p. 56. 
Lauth, Aeg. Vorzeit., p. 229. 

^ PI. 63. Dans les deux publications, celle de D^vdria et celie de Mariette, la place 
des inscriptions est indiquee a faux ; on s*est trom|>^ ,de edtS, ce qui est h droite 
devait §tre k gauche et Tinverse. Il est vrai qu% oontrairement k Thabitude, les 
hidroglyphes ne regardent pas la statue, mais lui tournent le dos. 
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sible ; ce qui est plus regrettable, ce sont les signes Q ^ ^ ( 

qui suivaient le Bom clu dieu dont ce roi etait radoratenr. La quali- 
fication de mattre cle Hauar indic^uait a n’en pas doiiter que ce 
dieu dtait Set. La partie correspondaiite de Tautre cote est absolii- 
ment illisible, tandis que le cartouche est assez bien conservi^ II 
4tait urgent de sauver ce qui resta de ce procieiix monument ; il est 
maintenant an Musee de Ghizeh, ou il a 4te transporte par les soins 
et aux frais de TEgypt Exploration Fund. 

L'etude de ce cartouche etait une des principales raisons qui rhatti- 
raient a Tell Mokclain ; et apres que j'en ai fait plusieurs estampages, 
la lecture du nom m'est apparue parfaitement claire. Je crois que 
mes savants collegues n’auroiit pas de doute a cet egard. Le nom se 
lit Neliad, le Negre, Ce qui a egare Mariette, Deveria, et aprfes eux 
Ebers, c'est Tidee que ce roi devait 4tre iin Hyksos, et qu'ainsi son 
nom devait commencer par Set, Taiiimal typhonien. Or il n’en est 
rien. Le haxit du cartouclie est relativemeut bien conserve et en 
particnlier la partie gauche qui est la plus rapprochee du pied de 
la statue. Cette partie est intaete et Ton devrait y voir la queue de 
Tanimal typhonien, cette queue caractdrisee par Tappendice bifurqu4 
qui la termine. Il n"y en a pas de trace, il n’y a que le point 1 plac4 

derriere Toiseau qui a deux crates sur la tete comme cela se voit 

frdquemment, et la houppe pectorale longue et tres prononcee. Le 
corps et la queue de Toiseau sont bien dessines, il ne manque que le 
bout de Tune des pattes. Au dessous de la queue est ce que Ton a 

Ipris pour le mais qui est le poteau ddterininant les (Strangers, 

A gauche du poteau se place Ts p, on en voit encore la petite barre, 

a courbe, et le b as de la grande barre. Au dessous de T ^ et du 

poteau "j est Y \\ qui est indique sur le facsimile. Seal Y manque, 

encore merne est-il possible, que nous ayons une partie de la base a. 

Nelmsi, le Mgre, telle est la lecture du cartouche de Tell Mokdam, 
Ce nom nons est d(ija connu. En retournant les blocs de San, M. Petrie 
a retxouve ce qufil momma un fragment d'obcilisqiie, sur lequel sont 
graves les restes de trois colonnes de texte.^ TTune clelles porte ces 

(n ¥ fl¥'V ¥¥ I ,! All ^ 

royal, Faind Nehasi, qui aims Set^ le maitre de RoaMiL Une autre 
colonne du meme texte mentionne des constructions faites par Nehasi 
au meme dieu. M. Petrie avait ddja rapproche ce nom du roi Ba 

^ Tanis, I, pi. iii. 19 a. 
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Nchasi qui est mentionn 4 en tete du 97® fragment du papyrus de 
Turin. Chose curieuse, dans ces trois cas le nom de hTebasi est ecrit 
avec line particularite grapliique dont je ne connais pas d’autre ex- 
emple, et qui n'est pas conforme a Torthograplie habiiuelle. L'oiseau 

ik dont la valeur pliondtique est neli, est suivi du point quoiqu’ 


en meme temps il soit acconipagne de son complement C'est ce 

point 5 qui avait induit en erreur Mariette et Ddveria ; ils le prenaient 
pour une partie de la queue de Tanimal typlionien. II y a eu done 
un roi d’lilgypte qui portait le nom de Xehasi le Negre, et iin roi n'est 
pas arrivd au trone par droit de conqudte, puisque a San nous le 
trouvons n’dtant encore que Tame des princes royaux, e'est-^-dire 
Theritier legitime de la coiironne, Ce qui montre aussi que ses droits 
au souverain pouvoir etaient bien fondes, e’est que nous trouvons son 
cartouche dans le papyrus de Turin. Dans ce dernier document le com- 
mencement du cartouche est dechire ; ce qui manque e’est sans doute 
le disque © par lequel debutent tons ceux de cette sdrie. Ra Nehasi 
c'est-la line sorte d’abbreviation tres en usage dans le papyrus de 
Turin. Au lieu de oiter deux cartouches, on a fait un seul dans 
lequel le nom propre est precedd de Ea ; nous avons ainsi Ea Apepi, 
Ea Ousertesen. ' 

Nehasi a dte range par Lepsius dans la xiv® dynastie, par Lauth 
et Lieblein ^ dans la xiii®. Tons deux supposent qu’il a du regner 
en Haute l^gypte. Lieblein le classe dans la serie des princes de la 
xiii® dynastie, qui occupaient encore Thebes et les environs quand les 
Hyksos avaient deja conquis la Basse Egypte. Le papyrus de Turin 
est en si mauvais etat qiihl est impossible de tracer la liinite entre 
les dynasties xiii et xiv, a supposer qu’elle y fut indiquee. Cepen- 
dant Earrangement des fragments de ce document est assez certain 
pour qubn puisse affirmer que ISTebasi etait un des nornbreux princes 
qui se placent entre la xii® dynastie et les Hyksos, et qui formaient 
la xiii® et la xiv® dynastie de Mandthon, L'historien de Sebennyte 
donne k la xiii® dynastie 60 rois, et k la xiv® 76, ce qui indique 
une dpoque troublde et ou les regnes furent courts. Cepeiidant celui 
de Hehasi doit avoir durd plus d’un an, puisque dans le papyrus de 
Turin le signe d'annee se voit encore k la suite de son nom. 

Quanta la race a laquelle appartenait le roi Nehasi, je ne vois pas 

de raison de douter que ce fut un vdritable ndgre. Le signe ^ qui 

fait partie de son nom et qui est la marque de Edtranger, me parait 
indiquer que c^dtait bien un noir venu du Htot Ml, un habitant du 


1 Aeg. Vorzeit, p. 218. 
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“ vil Koiisch.” Llnscription de Tanis le mentionne deja comme fils 
royalj premier nA II est done probable qne son pere et sa mere, ou 
tout an moins Tun de ses parents 4tait de race negre. Devons-nous 
done STipposer que pendant cette p4riode si pen conniie qui preceda 
Tinvasion des Hyksos, nne des causes de trouble et d’anarchie ce 
furent des invasions negres ? Les noirs de Tlitbiopie r4nssirent 
ils avant les envahisseurs de FOrient a s’emparer dii trone de 
rfigypte ? Oe qiii viendrait a lappiii de cette supposition e’est le 
fait que pendant la xii® et la xiii® dynasties presque toiites les 
campagnes des Pliaraons furent dirigees centre la Nubie et les negres 
qui devaient done etre plus on moins menacants; et Ton pourrait 
croke que par run de ces retours de la fortune si frequents dans 
riiistoire des empneSj les negres^ apres avoir 4t4 longtemps battiis 
et opprimes, auraient* eu leur tour et seraient arrives a faire la 
conquete de Tfigypte, et non-seulement de la partie sup4rieure de 
la vall4e, mais aussi du Delta. II est bien possible que le r61e que les 
Etliiopiens ont j one dans Thistoire d’lSgypte soit plus consid4rable que 
nous ne le snpposons. H4rodote nous raconte que les pr4tres lui 
avaient 4nuin4re d’apr4s un livre, txois cent trente noms de rois sue- 
cesseurs deMenes. Dans cette longue suite de g4n4rations, nous dit- 
ilj il y eut dix-liuit rois 4tiiiopieiiS5 et une reine. Ces rois avaient 
tous pr4e4d4 Moeris, le dernier et le plus illustre, qui fit creuser le lac 
qui porta son noin. Malgr4 le pen de confiance que ra4rite la 
clironologie d’II4rodote5 le nombre de rois 4thiopiens quki mentionne 
est peut-{3tre une preuve que les invasions 4tbiopiennes ont 4t4 plus 
fr4quentes que nous ne le pensions, et que ce n’est pas seulemeutii 
partir de la xxiv^ dynastie que ces 4trangers ont 4t4 puissants dans le 
royaiime des Pharaons. 

Ce qui pent nous avoir induits en erreur a cet egard en nous emp^- 
ebant d'assigner a plusieurs des rois, dont nous avons des monuments, 
leur origine vdritable, e’est le fait que j’ai signal4 ailleiirs,^ la repug- 
nance qu’dprouvaient les Egyptians k representer le type n^gre, 
lorsqu’il s’agissait d’autres personnes que de prisonniers, de vassaux 
ou d’eselaves. En d4pit du rang qu’il occupait, qu’il eiit conquis le 
trone ou qu’il itit pr4tre attach4 a Tune des divinit4s d’figypte, le vil 
Kouscli ne devait pas dans les sculptures se moiitrer sous ses traits 
v4ritables. La preuve la plus frappante de cette antipathie ce sont les 
representations d’un des rois 4tlnopiens les plus puissants, Tabraka^Fad- 
versaire pers4v4rant des conqii4rants Assyriens. Dans les nombrenses 
sculptures qiFil nous a ]aiss4es, au G-ebel Barkal et ailleurs, il a Fair 
d’etre un 4gyptien pur sang. La type de sa figure ne differe en rien 

^ The Eestival-hall of Bubastis, p. 24. 
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de celui des Pharaons indigenes, et m%me dans ses bas-reliefs on voit 
qu’il a pris pour modules les monuments de la xii® dynastie, qui dtaient 
sans doiite les plus nombreux dans cette rdgion dii Haut Ml, Si de 
la nous passons aux monuments assyriens, et en particulier a la belle 
stele trouvde a Sendjerli, maintenant au Musde de Berlin, nous y 
voyons le roi Tahraka parmi les vaincus du roi d’Assyrie avec le type 
negro lo mieux caracterise, II n'y a pas a s’y tromper ; d’apres Essar- 
haddon Tabraka est un negre. Or nous ne voyons guA’e ce qyd 
aurait engage le roi d'Assyrie a faire de Tabraka un negre s'il ne 
rdtait pas en realite ; et entre les deux temoignages il me semble que 
c’est celui de Tenneini qui est le plus digne de foi. Autre exemple : 
dans les sculptures de la grande f§te de Bubastis nous voyons a 

plusieurs reprises intervenir les || j||| de Nubie, qui parais- 

sent avoir eu un emploi dans le temple. Quoique nous ne puissions 
pas affirmer que les Ann fussent tous des n^gres, cependant nous 
les voyons representes comma tels dans plusieurs listes de prisonniers 
dont la plus frappante date d’Amdnophis IL^ Cependant a Bu- 
bastis les Anu ne different en rien des figyptiens indigenes. II est 
done vraisemblable que si nous avions encore Tune des statues que 
Nehasi drigea a Tbonneur du dieu Set, nous n'y verrions pas le type 
negre. En tous cas la statue qui nous a conservd son cartouebe ne 
Favait pas, car ainsi que Mariette Tavait ddja recoimu le noin de 
Xebasi ne s’y trouve que par usurpation. 

Dans les deux cas on nous rencontrons le nom de Xehasi, sur la 
pierre de San et sur la statue de Tell Mokdam, a en croire la publica- 
tion de Mariette, car, ainsi que nous Tavons dit plus baut, cette 
partie de rinscription n’existe plus, nous voyons que ce roi etait 
un adorateur de Set, la divinitd du Delta II semblerait done qubl 
avait adopte le culte local. C’est du reste ce que firent volontiers 
les conquerants etbiopiens. IIs se plierent promptement au culte 
egyptien, ils paraissent n’en avoir pas eu d’autre, car dans les 
inscriptions de Pianklii on de Tabraka nous ne voyons mentionner 
aucune divinite qui fut propre a ces souverains 4trangers, et qui 
n^appartirit pas au pantbdon dgyptien. Sur la pierre de S4n, 

I litt, U maitre de VmitHe des 


Set est appele ^ 
champs, Ce nom 
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I indique certaineiiieiit une rdgion 


qui dtait a Textrdme limite des terrains cultiv4s et habitds par une 
population sddentaire et non par des nomades. C’est peut-4tre 
la region de SS^n on les environs de cette ville^ II est possible qubl 
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faiit voir dans ce nom &.Q Set roahtu Torigine do nom de SetJiroUe siir 
lecjnel on discute encore aujourd'hui. Ce nom viendrait done non 
d’une localite mais d’un dieu, comme cela se voit dans d'autres cas. 

Quant an nom jj ^ ^ Avaris qui se trouve dans la publication de 

Mariette, ce serait a ma connaissance la plus ancienne mention de ce 
nom, s’il remontait vraiment k Nehasi ; caril est Hen possible que ce 
soit une restitution faite par Meneplitah, qui a usurpd la statue, et qui 
Ta dedi^e liii-m^me k Set d' Avaris,^ comme on le voit par rinscription 
gravde sur le dos. Menephtah donnait volontiers au dieu cette 
qualification, lorsqu'il lui elevait un monument, on surtout lorsqu’il 
s'attribuait Toeuvre de Tun de ses predecesseurs.^ Je ne crois pas que 
ce nom date de Neliasi, car si Avaris a 4te la ville des Hyksos, on ne 
comprend guere comment elle apparaitrait ddja a la xiv® dynastie. 

Ainsi Tetude du monument de Tell Mokdam nous a conduit a y 
retrouver non un roi Hyksos, mais un Pharaon d’une epoque ante- 
rieure aux conquerants Asiatiques. En outre, le fait que ce roi se 
nomme le Xegre,” et qull est indiqud comme etant un etranger, nous 
porterait k croire que les troubles qui signalerent I’epoque peuconnue 
s'etendant de la xiii® dynastie aux Hyksos n’4taient pas dus unique- 
ment aux invasions d’Asiatiques veniis de rorient. II faut peut-^tre 
placer a cette epoque des invasions ethiopiennes et une domination 
plus ou moins prolongee de la race negre. 

^ Mar., Mon., PI. 63 a. ^ Petrie, Tanis, PI. ii. 5 a. 
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AGRAMER NATIONAL-MESEUMS. 

VON 

Prof. Dr. J. KEALL. 

In der altesten GescMclite Italiens haben die Etrusker oder Tyrsener, 
wie sie die Griechen nannten, eine ausschlaggebende Eolle gespielt. 
Weit tiber die Grenzen ihrer engeren Heimat, welclie noch heute 
ihren Kamen ftihrt, sind sie erobernd vorgedrungen. AIs Eom die 
Konige vertrieb, stand Etrurien auf der Holie der Macht. Wir 
wissen, dass Konig Porsena Ptom bezwang, dass die mit den Kartha- 
gern verbiindete tyrsenisclie Elotte ein Schrecken des westlichen 
Mittelmeeres war. Es gibt bieroglyphische Inscliriften aus der 
Zeit Eamses III., ans dem Anfange des zwolften vorchristlichen 
Jahrbunderts, w^elclie Yon kiihnen Plunderungsziigen von “"Vol- 
kern des Meeres ” ^ nnd unter diesen an bervorragender Stelle der 
Turscha^s nacb Syrien nnd Aegypten zu erzablen wissen. Wenn 
es gestattet ware, wie dies von liervorragenden Forschern geschiebt, 
diese Turscha's mit den Tyrsenern zusammenznstellen, so lage bier 
ein fiir die iilteste griecliisch-roniiscbe Gescbichte bocbwichtiges 
Datum vor. 

Aber niclit in der politischen Gescbichte liegt das Hauptinteresse, 
welches uns an das etruskiscbe Volk fesselt. Es liegt vielmebr 
darin, dass uns trotz zablreicber, seit dem Ende des fiinfzebnten 
Jahrbunderts fortgesetzter scbarfsinniger IJntersuchungen die 
Spracbe und die ethnograpbische Zugeborigkeit der Etrusker ein 
volliges Eiitbsel ist. Die etruskiscbe Spracbe ist scbon im Alterthume 
ausgestorben. Seit den puiiisclien Kriegen gewann das Lateinische 
in Etrurien immer mehr an Ausbreitung und verdrangte in der 
Kaiserzeit das Etruskiscbe ganzlicb. Wir wissen, dass in der Zeit 

^ Zu der Namensform der in diesem Ydikerkreise so offc genannten Sohakalscha 
vgl. den kleinasiatisclieii Stadtnamen Sagalassos, 
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Cicero's und August's das Etruskische noch in Uebiing war, aus 
spaterer Zeit ist keine etruskische Inschrift mehr nachweisbar. 
Die Ansicht der alten Schriftsteller ging dahin, dass die Etrusker 
keinem Volk an Sprache und Sitte gleich seien." 

Die reiche Literatur der Etrusker ist spurlos untergegangen. 
Was uns bisher an etruskischen Texten vorlag, waren im Wesent- 
lichen kur^e Grabinschriften, welche nur UsTamen, Titel und Alters- 
angaben der Verstorbenen enthalteii. So ist es begreiflich, dass 
die Eorschung ganz im Dunkeln tappte und die widersprechendsten 
Ansichten liber die “ etruskische Frage sich geltend niachen 
konnten. "‘Auf die Stammesverwandtschaft mit dem Etrusld- 
schen/' sagt Mommsen in seiner romischen Geschichte, siiid die 
verschiedensten Idiome bald mit der einfachen bald mit der peinlichen 
Frage, aber alle ohne Ausnahme vergeblich befragt worden, selbst 
mit dem Baskischen, an das den geographischen Verhaltnissen nach, 
noch am ersten gedacht werden konnte, haben entscheidende 
Analogien sich nicht heraus gestellt." Man hat das Etruskische 
flir Keltisch, Irisch, Skandinaviseh, Alt-deutsch, Slavisch, Sanskrit, 
Armenisch, Baskisch, Semitisch speciell Hebraisch, Turanisch erklart. 

Die Irrwege, denen die Forschung auf diesen Gebieten ausgesetzt 
ist, zeigten die Arbeiten der letzten Jahrzehnte. In einem zwei 
Starke Baiide flillenden Werke “Die Sprache der Etrusker” hat der 
ausgezeichnete Sprachfoi’scher W. Gorssen den Versuch gemacht, 
die Verwandtschaft des Etruskischen mit den italischen Sprachen 
nachzuweisen. Dieser Versuch muss als gescheitert angesehen 
werden. “ ISToch vor wenigen Jahren,” sagt Gardthausen, “ hat die 
Sphinx ein neues Qpfer gefordert, als einer unserer ersten Sprach- 
forscher sich daran wagte, das Eathsel der etruskischen Sprache za 
losen und mit seinem Leben dafiir biissen musste, dass er das 
losende Wort nicht gefunden/^ Von den beiden Forschern, welche 
am scharfsten die Ergebnisse von Gorssen bekampft haben, beharrt 
der eine, K Pauli, noch immer auf seinem negativen Standpunkte, 
wahrend der andere, W. Deecke, dem Corssen'schen Standj)unkte 
sich genahert hat. 

Wenn sich nun die gegrtindete Aussicht eroffnet, in dieser 
schwierigen Frage vorwarts zu kommen, und die Hoffnuiig sich regt, 
dass es gelingen diirfte, den Schleier, welcher das Etruskische 
bedeckt, zu Itiften, so verdanken wir dies dem gliicklichen Umstande, 
dass uns von ganz unerwarteter Seite Beistand erwiichst. 

Eine Mumie ist dem geweihten Boden Aegyptens, dem wir in den 
letzten Jahrzehnten schon so viele Ueberraschungen verdanken, 
entstiegen, um Licht in das Dunkel zu bringen. “ Ein Paar Seiten 
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eiues etruskischeE Buches wiirden bessere Dienste fiir die Entzif- 
ferung leisten, als die Namensregister, die wir den ISTekropolen 
entnekmen.” Kascher, als man erwarten konnte, ist dieser Wunsch 
H. Nissen's in Erfiillung gegangen. 

Die Mumie warde etwa 1849 von dem aus Slavonien gebtirtigen 
konigL nngarisclien Hofconcipisten Michael v. Barich (Barid) von 
f Aegypten naeb Wien gebraclit, nnd kam nach dessen 1 8 5 9 erfolgten 
p Tode als Gescbenk ins Agramer ETationalmuseam. Bei der Ab- 

^ wickelung der Mumie, welche wahrscheinlich M. v. Barich selbst 

vorgenommen hat, nnd die sicherlich 1865 schon vollzogen war, 
kamen nebeii einer Menge nnbeschriebener auch beschriebene Bin- 
den von iiber 1 3 Meter Lange zum Vorschein. Die ersten Beob- 
achter hielten die arg verwischte Schrift dieser Binden fur Hiero- 
glyphenschrift. Im Winter 1868/69 wurde Heinrich Brugsch, der 
eben mit der Beschreibung der interessanten agyptischen Sammlung 
des Agramer Museums beschaftigt war, auf diese Binden aufmerk- 
sam. Er erkannte sofort, dass hier keine agyptische Schrift vorlag, 
konnte aber wegen des Mangels an Hiirsmitteln nichts naheres liber 
die Schrift selbst aussagen. Arbeiten auf anderen Gebieten hinderten 
Brugsch diesen nierkwlirdigen Fund weiter zu verfolgen, er musste 
sich begnligen, befreundete Gelehrte, nnter diesen den bekannten 
Beisenden E. F. Burton, auf denselben aufmerksam zu machen, 
Dieser meinte in dem ratselhaften Texte eine Uebersetzung des 
Todtenbuches in einen arabischen Dialekt vor sich zu haben. 

In dem Kataloge der Agramer agyptischen Sammlimgj welcher 
auf Grand der Angaben von Brugsch in dem ersten Hefte der 
Kroatischen Eevue” von Herrn Dr. J. v. Bojnicic veroffentliclit 
ist, wird dieses Denkmal folgendermassen beschrieben : In einem 
Glaskasten stehend die ihrer Bandagen entkleidete Mumie einer 
jungen Frau. Sie wurde durch Michael Baric aus Aegypten gehracht. 
In einem anderen Glaskasten werden die zu ihr gehorigen Mumien- 
binden bewahrt, welche vollkommen mit bisher unhekannten und un- 
entzifferten Schriftzeichen bedeckt sind. Als einziges Zeugniss einer 
^ bisher unhekannten agyptischen (?) Schriftart gehoren diese Binden 
unter die heivorragendsten Schatze unseres Nationalmuseums/' 
Durch diese Stelle auf den Fund aufmerksam gemacht, verdanke 
ich es der erleuchteten Liberalitat der hohen k. kroatischen Landes- 
regierung, dass ich die Binden durch iiber ein Jahr in Wien in den 
Eaumen der k. k. UniversitatsbibKothek einer genauern Priifung 
unterziehen konnte. 

^ ^ Vgl tlie Ogham-Bnnes and el-Mnshajja^ in dem XII Bande der Transactions 

of the Eoyal Society of Literatnre.’* 
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Die ITntersuclinng der Binden ergab, dass dieselben urspriino-lidi 
ein Gauzes bildeten, welches wir geradezii als eine Leiiiwaiidrolle 
(liber linteus) bezeichnen konnen. In dem jetzigen Zustande ihrer 
Erhaltiing iiiisst sie gegen 3J M. bei ca. 40 Cm. Hohe und ist ganz 
iiach dem Muster agyptischer Papyrusrolleii in Ooliimnen beschrieben, 
welclie — mindestens zwolf an der Zahl — 24*5 Cm. breit und recbts 
und links Yon rothen Stricken eingefasst waren. Die agyptiscbeii 
Einbalsainirer haben ohne Elicksicbt auf den Text die Eolle zu 
Einderi zerrissen, von denen fiinf in elf Brucbstiicken irn Agramer 
Museum erhaiten sind. Es ist daher selir fraglich. ob die Eolle 
ursprunglich fllr die Mumie, auf welclier die Binden gefundeii 
wurdeiij bestimmt war. Vielmehr ist es nicht unwalirscheinlich, 
dass die bescliriebene Leinwandrolle als Maculatur ihren Weg in 
die Werkstatt agyptischer Einbalsamirer fand. 

Pliliiderangen der Nekropoleii waren im alteii Aegypteii etwas 
sehr Gewohnlicbes. Schon der Erbauer der grossen Pyramide von 
Gizeh, eines der altesten Denkmaler von Aegypten und damit der 
Mensclibeit iiberhaupt, Konig Chufu (Cheops) war, wie die Anlage 
dieses Grabbaues zeigt, von der Sorge geplagt, wie er seine Mumie 
vor Beraiibnng schiitzen kdnnte. Wie uns erhaltene Processacten 
aus dem zwolften vorehristlichen Jahrhundert zeigen, haben sich bei 
den Pliinderungen der thebanisclien ISTekropolen gelegentlich auch 
sehr holie weltliche und geistliche Herren betheiligt. Von dem 
Ertriignisse derartiger Streifzlige werden gar manche Angehorige der 
niederen Stande ihr Leben karglich gefristet haben. 

Der Verbrauch der Leinwaiid war in den Werkstatten der 
Einbalsamirer ein riesiger. Die Leiiiwandbinden einer von Cail- 
laud geoffneten Mumie massen 380 Meter. Es liegt auf der Hand, 
dass unter solchen Umstanden die Einbalsamirer die Leinwand 
nahmon, wo sie sie fanden. Der Agramer Fund ist sonach den in 
den letzten Jaliren in Aegypten gemachten Funden von Papyrus 
mit Eragmenten griechischer Dichter, welclie zur Ilerstellung der 
Cartonage von agyptischen Mumiensargen gedient haben, analog. 

Die nahere Prtifung des Textes ergab mir, dass bier ein etruskisches 
Sprachdenkmal vorliege. Die hohe Bedeutung dieses Fundes ergibt 
sich aus der Thatsache, dass der grosste bislier bekannte Text (auf 
dem Cippus von Perusia) etwa 125 Worte zahlt, auf dem Agramer 
dagegen tiber 1200 Worte in etwa 200 Zeilen stehen. Anfang 
und Ende des Textes, sowie Anfang und Ende der einzelnen Oolum- 
nen fehlen. Moglich, dass auch urspriinglich nicht mehr von der 
Leinwandrolle zur Umbullung dieser Mumie verwendet wurde, mog- 
lich auch, dass bei der Abwickelung der Mumie einzelne schleclit 
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erhaltene beschriebene Binden (die letzteren bildeten die oberste 
Schiclite der Umlilillung) verworfen warden. 

1st es scbon iiberraschend genug, wenn man plotzlicli den weitaus 
grossten Text der rathselhaften Sprache vor sicli liat, so wacbst das 
Staimen, wenn man den Weg ins Auge fasst, auf dem nns derselbe 
ziikoiinnt, und man fragt, wie es denn kommt, dass ein soldier Text 
ill Aeeypten gefundeii werden konnte. 

Vorerst ist Mer die Hvpothese zn beseitigen, als ob wir ein 
Denkmal etwa aiis der Zeit vor nns batten, da die einleitimgsweise 
erwahuten Tursdia's in Aegjpten ibr Dnwesen trieben. Die 
Buchstabenformen unseres Textes weisen tins in eine viel spatere 
Zeit, in die der griecliiscben Herrscbaft in xiegypten. Hier lenkt 
sicb nnser Elide auf Alexandria, weldies dnreb Alexander den 
Orossen gegriindet, unter seinen Nacbfolgern in Aegypten rasdi ziir 
Weltstadt emporgeblliht war. Von dem betaubenden Mensdien- 
imd Spradiengewirre, welches in der Weltstadt Alexandria herrsdite, 
kann man sicb eine Yorstellung macben, wenn man die Verbal tnisse 
in der kleineii Provinzialstadt Aegyptens, in Arsinoe, ins Auge fasst. 
Der grosse Papyrusfund von El Faijxim zeigt uns, dass gleichzeitig 
in Arsinoe in koptisdier, grieebiseber, arabischer, persisdier, 
hebraiseber und syrisdier Spracbe gesebrieben wurde. Bei den 
lebliaften Handelsbezieluingen, die zwiseben Eoni und dem Ptole- 
maerreicbe seit Ptolemaios II. Philadelpbos bestanden, bat die 
Annahme einer Ansiedlung etruskischer Familien in. Aegypten, 
speciell in Alexandria, gewiSvS niebts Auffallendes. Dieser tuskisclien 
Ansiedlung, welciie auf agyptisebem Boden die beirnisebeii Quite 
selbstverstandliclierweise beibebalten hatte, entstammte jene Lein- 
wandrolle, welche in eineni freilicb ganz verwabrlosteii Zustande in 
den beschriebenen Binden der Agramer Mimiie vorliegt. 

Die Mumie selbst gebort, wie die Spuren einer Vergoldung an 
der Stime zeigeii, der griecbisch-romiscben Zeit an. Die Sitte des 
Einbalsarnirens Iiat sicb in xlegypten jedenfalls bis zum Siege des 
Ohristentbinns liber das Heidentbum im vierten Jalirliunderte 
erbalten. Wenn die zinnalime riebtig ist, dass die Leinwandrolle 
als Maculatur in die Werkstatt der Einbalsamirer kara, so liegt es 
auf der Hand, dass die Mumie niit Etrurian in gar keinem Zusam- 
menhange stebt. Wenn dagegen, was aus mehreren Grilnden 
weniger wabrscheinlicli ist, die Leinwandrolle speciell fur die Mumie 
bestimmt war, so mlissten wir annebmen, dass uns bier ein Glied 
des etruskiseben Stammes vorliegt . Fiir alle einscblagigen -Fragen 
ware, wie man sieht, eine genaue antbropologiscbe Priifung der 
Agramer Mumie von der grossten Bedentung. 
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Es ist natllrlicli, dass bei einem Denkmale, welclies nacli alien 
Seiten bin als ein TJnicura sicli darstellt, von welchem Georg Ebers 
in einer ersten Mittheilung (Beilage der Miinchner “ Allgemeinen 
Ztg.” vom 7. Jtoner 1892) mit Eeclit sagt^ dass in jiingster Zeitkeiu 
Denkmal gef unden wurde, an das ''sich mebr und scliwerer zu 
beantwortende Eragen’' kniipften, auch der Zweifel sick regt und 
die Erage der Echtheit desselben aufgeworfen wird. Die Echtheit 
des Denkmals ergibt sich aus folgendeii Erwagungen. H. BnigscL, 
der Mumie und Binden zuerst einer naheren vissenschaftliclien 
Priifung unterzogen hat, erklart dieselben fiir zweifellos echt. Den- 
selben Eindruck haben die Binden von Anfang an auf mich gemaclit. 
Die naturwissenschaftliche Untersuchimg, welche eine Antoritiit 
auf diesem Gebiete, der hiesige Ptianzenphysiologe, Professor Julius 
Wiesner^ vorzunehmen die Gtlte hatte, ergab, dass die Leinwand 
zweifellos altagyptisches Pabrikat sei und die Tinte, mit welcher 
der Text geschrieben ist, keine moderne ist, sondern mit jenen 
Tinten stimmt, welche auf echten Mumienbinden vorkommen. 
Endlich spricht der Text selbst ftir sich. Es liegt uns kein aus 
altbekannten Inschriften zusammengestoppeltes Machwerk, sondern 
ein nach alien Seiten unsere Kenntniss ergiinzender und erweiternder 
Text vor. Jeder, der sich mit deni Etruskischen iiaher beschaftigt, 
erkennt dies und die Gutachten, welche ich den Herren F, Biicheler, 
W. Deecke und K. Pauli, welche seit vielen Jahren auf diesem 
Gebiete thatig siud, verdanke, beweisen es. Ein Ealscher eines 
solchen Denkmals miisste nicht nur auf dem Boden agyptischer 
Archaologie, sondern auch auf jenem etruskischer Sprachforschung 
sehr zu Hause gewesen sein, ja Entdeckungen vorweggenommen 
haben, welche erst nach Bekanntwerden der Mumienbinden dutch 
Brugsch gemacht wurden, er miisste sich in den Besitz einer echten 
altagyptischen Leinwandrolle gesetzt haben, die er zuerst nach alien 
Eegeln agyptischer Paliiographie, auf welche wir zum Theil erst 
durch den Papyrusfund von El Faijum naher aiifmerksam warden, 
beschrieben, dann verstiimmelt, zu Binden zerrissen und auf eine 
echte Mumie gesohmuggelt hiitte, welche zudem, was verhaltniss- 
massig sehr seiten ist, den Beweis fiir ihre Herkunft aus griechisch- 
romischer Zeit deutlich an der Stirne tragt. Und dies kunstvolle 
Werk, das er ohne Aussicht auf materielle oder sonstige Entschadi- 
gung unternommen, hatte er rein dem Zufalle iiberlassen, denn ein 
Zufall war es, dass Brugsch auf die beschriebenen Binden aufmerksam 
wurde. 

Die Abhandlung, welche bier vorgelegt wird, ist in dem 41. 
Bande der Wissenschaften der Denkschiiften der hiesigen Akadeniie 
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der Wissenseliaften erschienen. Sie enthiilt die ausfiihrliche Eund- 
geschichte, die Besclireibung der Binden, die Lesung uad Eecon- 
struirung des Textes und einen Index der vorkorrmienden Worter, 
ferner die fiir alle einsclilagigen Fragen hocliwichtigen Ergebnisse 
der Wiesner’schen naturwissenscliaftliclien IJntersuchung, endlicli 
Ideinere and grossere Beitrage von Deecke (Mtilhausen im Elsass), 
Ebner (Wien), Maspero (Paris). Die scbwierigen photograpliischeii 
Anfnahmen der Binden sind in der von Herrn J. M. Eder geleiteten 
k. k. Lehr- and Versucbsanstalt fiir Photographie und photo- 
grapliisches Eeprodactionsverfahren hergestellt. 

IJeber den Inhalt konnen wir vorlaufig nur vermathen, dass wir 
es niit einem etruskischen Eitualbache zu than haben, Es scheint 
mir zweifellos zn sein, dass ans hier nicht eiiie Uebersetzung eines 
agyptischen Textes, speciell eines Abschnittes des Todtenbaches vor- 
liegt. Es wird sich vor allem darum handeln, den Text aas sich 
selbst heraas za entziffern. Hiebei diirften die von mir gegebenen 
Zasammensteliangen der Parallelstellen ^ als niltzlich sich erweisen. 

Die Eatsel, welche ans dieses Denkmal aafgiebt, diirften nicht so 
bald gelost werden, ich glaube meine Pflicht demselben gegeniiber 
gethan zu haben, wenii es mir gelungen ist, den Thatbestand klar- 
zulegen und das Material in moglichst gesichteter Form den Frean- 
den etiusldscher Stadien zar naheren Priifung vorzalegen. 

^ Audi auf das vereinte Auftreten gleicher Endungen wird Gewidit zn legeu sein 
So der Endungen — urn — e (cisum pute, cisnia S-esane uslanec, hetum ale, trinum 
fiere, liiislne viimm), — a~am (esvita vacltnanj;, etnam aisna, hia otnam, renxzua 
etuam, tin^asa etnam) — i—as (tei menas, usi clucS-ra^ tei zivas, cereni eiiai^, esviti 
enas). Nachtragen mddite ich, dass II 4, worauf mich W. Deecke aufmerksam 
gemaclit bat, s]velstresc zu erganzen ist. 
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YALDEMAE SCHMIDT, 

Professeur ci VUniversiU de Co;penkague. 

Ayant ete charge par la direction dhin mnsee d’antiquites le 

Musee de Oopenliagne — de feire un catalogue raisonne des sarcopliages 
et cercueils egyptiens de ce musee, j’ai du regretter beaucoup quM 
n'existe pas de maniiel, surtout pas de manuel illustre, ou cette partie 
de Farcheologie dgyptienne a ete traitee dhme maniere approfondie 
et exacte. Cependant il y a quelques memoires tres preoieux relatifs 
a ce sujet : dans le catalogue du Musee de Boulaq par feu Mariette 
Pacha/ et dans un m^moire sur les cercueils egyptiens et les momies 
rapportes par le Prince de Galles en 1868-69, dont Tauteur est notre 
regrettd inaitre,le savant docteur Samuel Birch/ on trouve des notices 
ties instructives et tres interessantes sur cette question. Enfin, dans 
le catalogue general du Musee Britannique^ nous lisons des ren- 
seignements ties precieux et tres utiles sur ce meme sujet, dus, si je 
ne me troinpe pas, a notre vendrd president, M. P. Le Page Eenouf. 

Mais il y a encore Hen des points qiii iFont pas ete dclaircis 
jusquTci ; beaucoup de questions de detail ne sont presque pas toucli^es. 
AJoutons que les notices qiie nous venons de citer ne sont pas illus- 
tides. Il Hest done pas chose facile de determiner Tage de quelques 
cercueils dgyptiens, dont la provenance est inconnue, et que le liasard 
a fait reuiiir dans un petit musee. Le seul moyen pour parvenir a 
un resultat est de faire une dtiide comparative des cercueils egyptiens 
conserves dans les divers musees de PEiirope et de TEgypte, Je 
viens maintenant de faire un voyage circulaire en Europe et en 
^Igypte, et je prends la liberte de communiquer mes observations, 

^ A. Mariette, Notice des Principaux Monuments d Bouhq. Paris (Poitiers), 1868. 
8°. La derniere (Edition est de 1874. 

2 S. Birch, “Account of OofiGins and Mummies Discovered in Egypt on the Occa- 
sion of the Visit of H.E.H. the Prince of Wales in 1868-69/’ dans les Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Litterature, New Series, tom. s. p. 185 et suiv. London, 1873. 

^ *^A G-nide to the Exhibition Galleries of the British Museum/’ pp. 99-101. 
London, 1892. 
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tout en esp4raiit qu'un autre plus competent que moi et meilleur con- 
noisseur de rancienue ]l£gypte se chargera bientdt de cette t^che. 

Je regrette que je ne suis pas k m^me d’illustrer ma communica- 
tion par des pliotographies, mais les sarcopbages ne soiit pas souvent 
places ainsi dans les musses pour qu’on pent les faire photographer 
facilement. Cependant k Londres des photographies de cercueils 
et sarcopbagss 4gyptiens sont Men moins n^^cessaires que partout 
ailleurs : on a dans le Musde Britannique un des meilleurs choix qui 
existe dans le laonde entier de ce genre de monuments; presque 
tons les types de cercueils dgyptiens sont bien reprdsentds dans ces 
magnifiques galeries. 

Notons d’abord qiihl y a deux types principaux de cercueils 4gyptiens 
qui existaient ddja aiix premiers temps historiques, et qui se conser- 
vaient jusqu'aux derniers siecles de T^poque romaine, presque jusqu'au 
moment ou le paganisme commenca disparaitre devant le christian- 
isme naissant. Ge sont : le tyi^e de Vhabitation et le type de la momie, 
Ces deux formes coexistent depuis les temps les plus recuMs. 
D’apres les id4es des !Egyptiens il fallait assurer avant tout au mort 
une existence dternelle; la condition en dtait la conservation du corps, 
de la momie ; mais elle pouvait 6tre d^truite. II fallait done lui 
procurer une r43erve qui pouvait servir de support au douUe de 
rhomme, au ha, comme disaient les anciens figyptiens. 

tine reserve de ce genre 4tait le cercueil affectant la forme de la 
momie ; il pouvait a la rigueur remplacer la momie et ainsi sauver 
rhomme de la mort 4ternelle, 

Cependant il ne fallait pas seulement preserver le d4funt de la 
destruction, il fallait aussi lui assurer une existence agrdable dans 
Tautre monde. Par consequent il fallait lui prdparer un logement 
couvenable, une habitation. Cette habitation, la demeure eternelle 
du mort, est symbolisee par le premier type de cercueil, qui est de 
forme rectangulaire, et qui rappelle d’une certaine mani^re la forme 
dMne maison ; aussi le motif de la ddcoratioii 4tait-il empruntd au 
style d'architecture de lApoque. 

Les figyptiens qui dtaient assez riches pour pouvoir payer les 
frais considerables se faisaient faire de ce genre de sarcophages 
deux cercueils qu’ils faisaient placer Tun dans Fautre: Fext^rieiir, 
de forme rectangulaire, symbolisant Fhabitation, et un autre, affec- 
taut la forme de la momie, qui servait d’enveloppe au corps du 
mort. Ceux qui dtaient moins riches se contentaient ordinairement 
d’un seul cercueil momieforme. Cependant la sepulture en cercueil 
dtait toujours un luxe, r4serv4 aux classes ^p4rfeures et aux gens 
ais4s ; la grande masse de la population deyait k tbute dpoque se con- 
m. m u 
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tenter de faire eBsevelir leurs morts sans cerciieils. Souvent on 
d 4 posait les cadavres tout simplement dans les sables ou Men on 
entassait les momies dans des grottes ou catacombes, rune au-dessous 
de Tautre. 

Le sarcophage extdrieur pouvait ^tre en pierre ou en bois; tons 
ceux qui nous restent des premiMos dynasties bistoriques sont en 
pierre. Les cercueils intdrieurs sont toujonrs en bois dans les temps 
anciens. 

ITous avons nn exemple trds ancien de Fusage des deux types de 
cercueils employes simultandment pour le mdme corps, Tun etant 
place dans rinterieur de Tautre : les deux sarcopbages du roi Myker- 
inos (Menkari), qui furent decouverts dans la troisieme pyramide de 
Gizeh et envoyes en Angleterre. Le sarcophage exterieur, qui etait 
en pierre dure, perit malheureusement en route sauf un fragment 
minime, qui est conserve au Musee Britannique ; ^ mais la plus grande 
partie du couvercle en bois fut sauvde, et aujourd'hui ce cercueil est un 
des tresors du Musde Britannique (6647). II afFecte la forme dela 
momie, quoiqu’il est peut-dtre un peu plus plat que les boifces momi- 
formes des dpoqiies suivantes. On lit sur le devant de la bolte deux 
colonnes verticales hieroglyphiques qui descendent de la poltrine 
jusqu*aux pieds : '' Osiris, roi du sud et du nord, Men-kau-ri vivant 
toujours. Le del Fa engendrd, tii a ete enfante par jSTut; tu es 
de la race de Seb; ta mere jSTut est etendue au-dessus de toi dans 
son nom de la mysterieuse du del ! Elie t'etablit comme' dieu ; tu 
n'auras plus d'ennemis, 0 Men-kau-ri, roi du sud et du nord, vivant 
toujours.”^ 

Les sarcopbages en pierre de Tancien empire sont tons de forme 
rectangulaire, le cbevet est souvent arrondi ; quelquefois le couvercle 
est plat; mais il est aussi souvent voutd par dessus avec quatre 
oreillettes carrees aux angles. Quelquefois le sarcophage est depourvu 
de tout ornement, mais souvent il presente divers ornements dont le 
motif est empruntd au style d'architecture de Tepoque. En effet, 
comme nous venous de le dire, ces sarcopbages symbolisent Thabita- 
tioD, la ddmeure dternelle de Fbomme ; il est, comme a dit M. Maspero, 
une repetition pour ainsi dire du tombeau qui egalement, avec ses 
salles diverses, a pour but de preparer au ddf luit une residence agr&ble 
apres la niort; les fausses portes des tombeaux et des sarcopbages 
sont destinees k faciliter le passage au mort dans son existence d’outre- 

1 First Egyptian Room, Case A ; Guide, p. 105. 

2 First Egyptian Room, Wall-case i. Voir Vyse, Pyramids of Oizeh, ii. p. S6 et 
sniv, Perrin g, Pyramids, Atlas il pi. 5-7, Lepsius, Dcnhm,, il pi. 2. Lepsius, 
Aumalil^ pi. 7. Lenormant, Alaircissement sur le Cercueil du Roi Mycerinus, 1S39. 
S. Birch, Zeitschr, /. egypt S‘jyr,, t. vi. p. 49 et sniv,, 1869. Voir aussi Guide, p. 102, 
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tombe, de son sdjonr inconnu dans '4’onest ” (Ament) a son “habita- 
tion eternelle” atissi souvent qiill le desirerait. 

Le Miisee de Gi^eb. possede trois sarcophages en pierre, datant de 
la iv® et V® dynastic;^ le facsimile d’un d’eux, celui de Khufa»Onkh. 
est au Miis4e Britannique. D'autres sarcopbages sont encore en 
place dans les pyramides, par exemple celui de Ehafra (Kbeops).^ 

Les inscriptions sont tr^s coiirtes ; elles ne se composent que du 
nom et des titres du mort, prec4d4s du mot amhlm, le vendrd (aupres 
du diet! Anubis on Osiris). 

Les cercueils de bois remontant a la iv® et v® dynastie sont extr^,- 
mement rares ; ils paraissent avoir 4td ddtruits par Tbumidltd. Les 
grands sarcophages en pierre doivent avoir renferme des cercueils en 
bois conime celui de Mykerinos, mais comme la plupart des pyramides 
ont ete violees depuis longtemps, les cercueils des rois ont etd brises et 
detruits. L'etude du couvercle en bois du cercueil de Mykerinos 
nous apprend, que les cercueils oat etd composes de plusieurs pieces 
et assemblies a Taide de cbevilles en bois. Mariette ne parle presque 
pas de dicouvertes de cercueils en bois dans les nombreux Mastabas, 
datant de la iv® et v® dynastie, qu’il a fouillis k Sakkara, dans la 
nicropole de Memphis ; ces cercueils doivent avoir eti decriiits par 
rhumiditi. 

II y a cependant quelques cercueils en bois qui paraissent remonter 
^ la vi® dynastie ; ils sont tres simples, n’itant que des caisses rec- 
tangulaires dipourvues de tout ornement. 

En revanche, les formulas bierogljrphiques deviennent souvent plus 
div'eloppies ; la formula funeraire ordinaire adressie ordinairement b 
Anubis et quelquefois a Osiris commence a apparaitre. Les cercueils 
du Musee de Ghizeh, qull faut attribuer a la vi® dynastie, provien- 
nent des environs de Memphis et d'Achmin. Les musies europeens 
ne sont pas riches en sarcophages remontant k TAncien-Empire ; je 
ne connais qu'un seul exemple, un sarcophage double en pierre du 
Musie de Leide (L. i et 2 ). Le sarcophage extirieur (L. i), im beau 
monument de granit, presente les ornements ordinaires k rainures 
prismatiques ; une ligende hiiroglyphique sculptee sur le couvercle 
nous appreiid, qu'il a renfermi autrefois la momie d’un certain Min- 
nofre ou Khem-^nofre, pretre d' Anubis,® Le sarcophage intirieur Aest 
qu'une caisse rectangulaire sans aucun ornement. 

Le Moyen-Empire a fourni un certain nombre de cercueils aux 
divers musees dgyptiens. La plupart appartiennent a la xi® dynastie, 

^ Voir Notice sommaire du Mus 4 e de Qizehy 1892. 

^ W. M. Minders Petrie, Pyramids and Temples of 0 izeh, pp. 29-30; Lepsius, '' 
JOenhn.^ ii. 2, , 

^ Leemans, Monuments de Leide, t. iii. pi. x. 
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La ii 4 cropole de Drah-abuT-lSTeggah Thebes a ^te la plus riche. On 
a decouvert dans cette n^cropole trois sarcophages des rois, dont les 
deux, ceux d’un roi Antef et d’un roi Antef-^aciy sont ^ Paris ^ et le 
troisieme, celui dhin autre Antef, est k Londres (Ho. 6652)." Le reste 
de la necropole a ete fouilld avec beaucoup de soin par M. Mariette, 
qui y a recueilli un nombre intdressant de monuments et dbbjets 
divers qui sont exposes dans les galeries du Musde de Ghizeh. Le 
Musde de Berlin possdde un cercueil en pierre d’lm certain Antef 
ddcouvert a Kurnah (Thebes),® et le triple cercueil en bois d’un certain 
Mentuhotc;p, decouvert par Passalacqua.^ D’autres cercueils de la xi® 
dynastie proviennent d’Akhmin, d'autres encore de Memphis; le 
Musee de Berlin possdde un sarcophage double d’un certain Apa- 
onhh, decouvert en 1843 a Sakkarah.® 

Les cercueils datant de la xii® dynastie sont rares; les sdpultures 
des rois de cette famille n’ont pas dtd ddcouvertes, exceptee celle du 
roi Amenemha III, trouvde par M. Petrie dans la pyramids de 
Havara.® M. Maspero a decrit la sepulture de la reine du roi Men* 
tuhotep IV. ; elle appartient aussi k cette epoque. Les cercueils des 
particuliers qui ont vdcu sous la xiP dynastie sent rares aujourd’hui, 
Cependant il y a un beau sarcophage en granit de cette 4 poque au 
Musde de Florence.'^ M. Fraser a ddcouvert dernierement les debris 
d’un grand cercueil en bois dans Tun des tombeaux de Benihassan.® 
En somme, on rencontre au Moyen-Empire les deux m^mes types 
que nous connaissons ddjA dans I’Ancien-Empire : le type de la momie 
et le type rectangulaire. Quant a ces types, le premier nous parait 
avoir eu la destination de servir de reserve k la momie, au cas qu’uu 
accident arriv§,t au corps du defunt ; le cercueil devait alors ^tre uxi 
support au ha (ou double), comme les statues des morts ddposds dans 
les tombeaux ou dans les temples. Quant aiix cercueils rectangulaires 
ils nous paraissent reprdsenter Thabitation eternelle du ddfurit ; aussi 
longtemps que ce cercueil existait, le mort n’etait pas sans logement, 
sans abri. Les deux systemes combines, le ha (le double) etait shr 
d’avoir une rdserve pour sa momie et un logement convenable app^x)- 
pride k son existence d’outre-tombe. 

^ P. Pierret, JRec. Inscriptions des Louvre, pp. 85-87. 

2 Brit. Museum, First Egyptian Eoom, Wall-case I) ; voir Guide, p. 105. 

® Les textes, Lepsius, Denhn., ii. 145-146 ; Lepsius, Aelteste Texte, p. 2Z ; Vcrzeicliniss, 
p. 24 (No. 82). 

^ Passalacqua, Catalogue, p. 177 et suiv. Lepsius, Aelteste Teoctc, p. 22. 

® Les textes, Lepsius, Denkm., ii. 98-99, 

® Petrie, Kahan, Quroh and Havara, pp, 16-17. London, 1890, 

^ Un dessin a 6 U publie par Lepsius, AmwaU, pi. x. 
s Naville, Newberry, and Fraser, at Benihassan, p. 20. 
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Les cercueils en forme de momie pr4sentent le plus souvent des 
formes du Moyen-Empire trapues. La poitrine est ordinairemeat 
couverte d'un omement imitant un large collier qui descend des 
4 paiiles. An-dessous est figure un vautour aux ailes deploy ees ou 
bien le vautour et ruroeus. Le reste du cercueil est reconvert presque 
entierement de longues ailes qui paraissent se rabattre sur le mort 
renferme dans Tinterieur, ^videmment pour le proteger centre le mal. 
Comme Ta expliqu4 il y a longtemps M. Mariette ces ailes rappellent, 
sans doute, le souvenir de la deesse Isis, ressuscitant son frere Osiris, 
tu(5 par Set. En effet, dej^4 cette dpoque nous voyons tons les defunts, 
dans les inscriptions fundraires, assimilds k Osiris. Les cercueils 
ornes de ce genre d'ailes sont appelds des cercueils ricM par les 
Arabes. 

Les cercueil du roi An^ef au Louvre est dord, celui du roi Antef’-aa 
est peint ; tons les deux, comme celui du roi Ante/ a Lon dies, prd- 
sen tent des legendes liidroglyphiques. 

Le Musde Britannique poss^de un cercueil en bois qui affecte la 
forme d'une momie niais qui rappelle beaucoup la forme trapue des 
cercueils momiformes de la xP dynastie : elle peut remonter a cette 
dynastie, mais elle peut aussi appartenir 4 une epoque posterieure par 
example k la xvii® dynastie (ISTo. 6653 , wall-ease 2 ).^ 

Les cercueils momiformes de cette epoque sent souvent trfe simples ; 
ils paraissent presque des troncs d’arbres dvidds grossierement pour 
recevoir le ddpot funeraire qu'ils sont ebargds de conserver; les con- 
tours du visage ne sont indiques qiie d’une maniere trds rude. Les 
figurines funeraires de la xiiP dynastie prdsentent exactement le meme 
type. 

Le second type (figurant une habitation) est representd par un nombre 
considdrable d'exemplaires, Les cercueils en pierre faits avec soin 
sont rares k cette dpoque ; cependant on voit un beau specimen au 
Musde de Elorence.^ La plupart sont en bois; ils sont tons ornds du 
cotd gauche, tout pres de la place oft se trouvait la tdte du ddfunt, des 
deux yeux ouza^ le symbole de la lumidre et de la vie. Quelquefois 
, aussi les cercueils prdsentent des ornements avec des rainures pris- 

f' matiques, etc. On voit aussi des desseins de portes par lesquelles le 

ha peut passer faire la visite a sa momie ou aller se promener k son 
aise. Comme dans rAncien-Empire, les cercueils sont quelquefois 
ornds de quatre oreillettes carrees aux angles, et munis d’un oouvercle 
volitd. Mais la plupart des cercueils sont des caisses rectangulaires 
extrdmement simples. Une Idgende hidrogiyphique contenant la 
formule fundraire ordinaire suit le bord supdrieur de k caisse ; une 

^ Quide^ p. 102. . ^ ^dir 01-dessus. 
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autre ligne se Lit quelquefois sur le couvercle. Cependant on lit 
aussi des textes plus deyeloppds ; les dons fiineraires, par exemple, 
sont souYent dnuradres. Des listes de ce genre se trouvent sur 
pliisieurs cerciieils en bois du Musee de Ghizeh. Des textes tires 
du Livre des BIoHs (rancienne redaction) se rencontrent souvent sur 
les cercueiis de cette epoque. Lepsius a publie ceux de Berlin ; ^ 
Birch a (Studio les textes qu’on rencontre sur un cercueil du Muscle 
Britannique.2 

A cote de ces deux types de sarcophages, on rencontre encore un 
troisUme type, ou le cercueil est forme de grands blocs reunis par 
un pen de cirnent et par des queues d'aronde. Le tombeau de la 
reine Imum, femme de Mentuhotep IV., decrit par M. Maspero, etait 
de ce genre. M. Petrie rencontra dans sa foiiille de la pyramids de 
Havara, comme nous venons de dire, un sarcophage analogue, pro- 
bablement celui du roi Amenemha III. Quelquefois ces cercueiis 
n’ont pas de couvercle. Le tombeau de Horhotep (Horhotpou), 
decouvert en 1883 par M. Maspero, etait de cette construction, ayant 
ete fait avec des blocs en calcaire blanc bien pares. II a et(3 trans- 
porte au Musde de Ghizeh.^ 

Le Nouvel-Empire, c'est-a-dire la periode de la xvii® jusqu'^ la xx® 
ou xxi® dynastie, est representde par un nombre considerable de sar- 
cophages, dont rdpoque est bien dciterminee. II y a d’abord les deux 
grandes troirvailles de Ddir-el-Bahri, celle des momies royales,^ et 
celles des membres de la familie des grands-pr^tres.^ Yiennent 
ensuite les grands sarcophages en pierre qui se rencontrent encore en 
place dans les tombeaux royaux de Thebes, plus ou moins bien con- 
servds ; comrne celui du roi Amenhotep III., du roi Ai, du roi Eamses 
lY. et de Eamses VII, D’autres ont 4te apport(3S en Europe, comme 
le sarcophage d'alb§,tre de Seti L au Mus(3e de Sir John Soane 
Lincolns-Inn-Eields), le sarcophage en granit de Eamses III au Louvre 
(D. i), dont le couvercle est a Cambridge. Ce sarcophage qui affecte 
a peu prfe la forme d’un cartouche (5gyptien, se rapproche des types 
symbolisant Thabitation; le sarcophage en alb&tre de Seti I, au 
coiitraire, est momiforme, Ces sarcophages etaient vides ; les cercueiis 

^ Voir Lepsius, AeUeste Texte des Todtenhuchs, Berlin. 

^ Birch dans Zeitschriftfi cegypt Sprache, t. vii. pp. 49-53, 1S69, 

3 Maspero, Trois Annies deFouiUes dans les M^vioires de la Mission ArcJieoLdu Caire, 
t. i. pp. 133-180. 

^ Voir la description exacte de cette trouvaille par M. Maspero, Zes Momies Foycdes 
de dans les M^moires de la Mission ArcMologique du Oaire, t. i. pp. 

511-789. Paris. 

® Une liste des cercueiis par M. Daressy dans le SuppMment au Bictionnaire des 
Noms Frojores tgyytUns^ par M. Lieblein, Christiania, 1892, 
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int^rieurs avec les momies ont et 4 d 4 couverts dans la cachette de 
Deir-el-Bahri.^ 

Outre ces cercueils royanx on rencontre dans divers musses des 
cercueils divers qui ont renfermd les momies de particuliers et qui 
doivent appartenir au Wouvel-Empire. Cependant ce n’est qu’un 
nonibre fort restraint des cercueils datant de cette dpoque et ddcou- 
verts en figvp^® aient ete conserves ; la grande majorite k 4 te 
d^truite, les cercueils ayant 4 td ordinairement pen bien conserves pour 
gtre transportes en Europe. 

En somine les deux types principaux constatds dans les deux pre- 
mieres periodes existent toujours. On rencontre encore des caisses 
plus ou inoins rectangulaires figurant une habitation. II y a en 
pierre (comme le grand sarcophage de Ramsfes III. au Louvre) et ii 
y en a en bois. Au Louvre on rencontre un cercueil de ce genre k 
ouillettes carries aux angles et a couvercle voute ; il est tout noir et 
renferme encore un cercueil momiforme dgalement de couleur noire. 
Au Musde Britannique on voit encore un cercueil rectangulaire tr^s- 
simple (No. 1 2,270, First Egyptian Room, Case C. i), presentant le 
type de la xi® dynastie; mais en juger d'apr^s le nom du defunt, 
Amenhotep, ce cercueil date des premiers temps de la xviii® 
dynastie.^ 

Les cercueils momiformes prdsentent de types divers dont on pent 
suivre sans difficultd les ddveloppements successifs. An debut de la 
p&iode on rencontre encore les cercueils avec les grandes ailes; 
mais ils disparaissent bientbt, Les cercueils prdsentant des formes 
plus ou moins trapues se conservent encore pendant quelque temps; 
ie cercueil du roi SeqeYin-^Ba Jaaken de la xvii® dynastie, qui parait 
avoir dt6 tue dans une bataille avec les Hyksos,® est de ce genre ; et 
le cercueil interieur de Sdti I. en bois, decouvert a Ddir-el-Bahri, se 
rapproclie du mdme type. Ces deux cercueils sont recouverts d’une 
couleur blanche; ils ne prdsentent que peu de Idgendes hidrogly- 
phiques et peu d’ornements. 

Les cercueils de la xviii® dynastie prdsentent souvent des formes 
assez gracieuses.'^ Sur la poitrine on voit ordinairement la ddesse 
Nout et au-dessous une bande verticale d'hidroglyphes qui descend 

^ Une Edition magnifique du sarcophage de Sdti I. est due a M. J. Bonomi, voir J. 
Bononii et S. Sharpe, The Sarcoiphagus of Ovmeneptha. London, 1864. Les teztes ont 
M expliqnes par M. P. Pierret dans la Bevue ArchAokt Nonvelle Silrie, t. six. pp. 285- 
306, 1870. 

® GuidCi p. 105. 

® Voir Maspero, 1. c. 

^ Voir par esemple le cercueil de la dame Ta-umi on Tin48e-m4i4u (No. 6661) dont 
nous allons parler ci-dessous. 
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jusqu’aiix pieds; cetfce bande est coupee par des bandes transversales 
qui se continueiit siir la cuve, 

Dans les espaces laiss 4 s vides snr la euve entre les bandes on voit 
ordinaireinent les figures des quatre gdnies fiineraires de Thot et 
d'Anubis ainsi que les deux yeux symboliques (ouza), inais ils ne 
sont pas reiinies comme k T^poque du Moyen-lxiipire, chacun se voit 
de son c 6 t 4 de la t^te du cercueil. 

Les mains iie sont pas indiques sur les cercueils momiformes de la 
xvii? dynastie; mais elles apparaissent vers la xix® dynastie. 

Les cercueils en bois de la xviii® dynastie ainsi que souvent ceiix 
eii calcaire, sont ordinairement rev^tus d’lme couleur uniforme blanche 
ou jaune on bien noire. Plusieurs des cercueils des rois de la xviii® 
dynastie, par exemple celui dii roi Amenhotep, sent peints en blanc 
avec des bandes verticales et transversales en couleurs.^ Le Musde de 
Berlin possede le cercueil d’un certain Meri qui date de cette dpoqiie ; 
le fond est d’une couleur noire tr^s brillante ; le visage est dor4, les 
14 gendes le sont dgalement.^ Nous avons ddj^ parle d'un cercueil 
noir an Louvre. Au Musde Britannique on voit un beau cercueil de 
femme en bois, peint en noir (No, 6661, First Egyptian Boom, Wall- 
Case 3), ayant appartenu A la dame Ta-mai d’apr^s le catalogue, 
d'apres nous plutdt la dame Ta-ise-m-ti-iu Isis en faisant venir ” 
Un cercueil en calcaire du Musee Britannique (No. 39, Southern 
Egyptian Gallery, 30) date bien evidemment de la xviii® dynastie et 
non pas des basses dpoques, comme on trouve dans le catalogue.^ 

Le Musde Britannique possede un beau sarcophage en granit noir, 
ayant appartenu k Meri-Mes, prince-gouverneur d'Ethiopie sous le roi 
Amenhotep IIL (No. 100 1, Northern Egyptian Gallery, 32).^ 

Les sarcophages de la xix® dynastie sont en pierre et en bois comme 
ceux de la xviii®, mais les mains sont pxesque ton jours indiqiides; 
elles txennent ordinairement des embl^mes ou symboles. Les bandes 
hidroglyphiques sont disposdes comme pendant la xviii® dynastie; les 
espaces ou champs laissds entre les bandes qui se croisent k angle 
droit sur le coxivercle restent encore vides ; sur la cuve, au contraire, 
on voit Thot, Anubis, les gdnies fundraires, les yeux symboliques, etc.® 

On voit k Berlin trois jolis sarcophages en granit de cette epoque; 
ils appartiennent k Meriti, officier de Tarmde egyptienne/ k JPe-neter-' 
lion, grand-pr^tre de Ptah,^ et k Hori, dgalement grand-pr^tre de Ptah.^ 

^ Voir les photographies de D 4 ir-el-Bahri publi^es par MM. E. Brugscli Bey et 
Maspero. 

2 Lepsius, Verzeichniss der aegyp, AltertMmery p. 16. Berlin, 1886. 

® Guidcy p. 102. ^ Ibid., p. 59 : unfinished limestone sarcophagus of late date. 

® Ibid., p. 56. ® Voir ci-dessus. ^ Lepsius, Verzeichniss, p. 16. 

, ^ s Lepsius, 4 <r., p. 18. » Ibid., p. 22. 
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1 TErmitage de Saint-P 4 tersboiirg on voit un beau sarcophage en 
granit rouge appurtenant a un certain Nai} Le Musde Britannique 
possMe un sarcophage en granit, destine k un grand-pretre de Ptah, 
Pc-ncteT'hon, evidemment different de celui de Berlin, mais de la 
iiiem-e famille (bTo. 1 8, Egyptian Central Saloon, g)} Le couvercle d'uii 
autre cercueil du m§me Musee nous parato fournir une transition a la 
periode suivante ; il appartient a un gouverneiir d’Ethiopie, Setaio 
(No. 78, Egyptian Central Saloon, 8) ; les champs laissds entre les 
bandes qui se croissent sur les couvercles sont ici occupds par des 
tableaux oil Setau est figure adorant des divinitids.^ 

A cotd de ces cercueils morniformes on rencontre un autre groupe, 
oil le defunt est figurd en bas-relief couchd au-dessus du couvercle, 
v§tu du costume civil de son dpoque. An Louvre on voit deux beaux 
spdcimens de ce type, le cercueil du scribe Anana (D. 2) en granit 
noir veind de rose, et celui de Thothotejp (D. 3) en granit gris.^ Le 
Musde de Ghizeh possede im couvercle en bois ayant appartenu a un 
certain Piai, qni porte une tunique tombant jusqifiaux pieds,^ et le 
cercueil en bois d'une dame Isis, v^tue d’une robe blanche et tenant 
une branche de lierre.^ 

On aura remarqud ddj^ que les formes des sarcophages correspon- 
dent exactement avec les formes des figurines fundraires des niemes 
4 poques. Sur les figurines des premiers temps de la xviip dynastie 
les mains n’apparaissent pas, mais plus tard eiles sont indiquees, dtant 
an commencement vides et ensuite munies de divers symboles ou 
embldmes. Enfin, k Tepoque de la xix® dynastie les figurines fund- 
raires n’affectent pas toujours la forme de la momie; eiles portent 
souvent le costume civil de Tepoque ; tous les Musdes en fournissent 
des exemples nombreux. 

Les cercueils de la xx® dynastie sont ordinairement en bois, riche- 
inent ornementds et faits avec beaucoup de soin et de gout Ils sont 
tout couverts de scdnes et Idgendes multicolores ; le tout dtant englud 
d'un vernis jaune. Lfintdrieur est dgalement convert de scdnes et 
Idgendes. Le visage de ces boites est ordinairement peint en jaune, 
quelquefois dord. Les mains sont toujours indiqudes ; eiles sont 
croisdes sur le poitrine, souvent orndes de bagues simulees au moyen 
de morceaux d’dmail incrustds dans le bois; quelquefois les mains 
des cercueils destines ^ des individus m&les, tiennent un rouleau de 
papyrus. 

On lit les noms du roi Amenhotep ^ sur un certain nombre de ces 

^ Golenisclieff , Le Mus6e Imperial de VErmitage : CdlecHpn Egyptieme, 

® Quide^ p. 57. s p, * Toir de Bong 4 I^otice, pp. 176-177. 

® Notice Sommaire du Mus^ de Ghizeh^ p. I96. ’ . ; * Ibid,, p. 189. 

Guide, p, gg. 
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cercueils ; par exemple, sur le cercueil No. 22,542 du Britisli Museum 
(First Egyptian Room, Wall-case 12), sur les cercueils M. 2, M. 3, et 
M. 5 de Leide ; ^ sur un cercueil du Musde de Lord Amterst a Did- 
lington Hall; k Saint-Petersbourg (778),^ ^ Tienne le cercueil de 
Nesipaheinhat/ k Helsingfors,^ a Rome et k Turin (2236, le cercueil 
de Butehamon).^ Les cercueils de ce roi ne sont pas contemporains. Au 
coutraire, plusieurs nous paraissent plut&t dater d’une ^poque tr^s tar- 
dive de la XX® dynastie. Le roi Amenhotep 1 . dtait considdrd comme 
une divinite protectrice de la ndcropole de Thebes. Les nombreuses 
stales oil il est figurd adord comme un dieu le prouvent sufBsamment. 
II dtait done tout naturel de mettre son nom sur les cercueils, 

Les cercueils multicolores ou polychromes appartiennent pour la 
plupart a la xx® dynastie; on s’en servait aussi pendant la xxi®. lis 
remontent probablement k la xix® dynastie. Le Musde de Berlin 
possdde un cercueil de ce genre appartenant k un certain BaJeenJehonsu ; 
il est attribud a la xix® dynastie par MM. les conservateurs du Musde. 

Les cercueils multicolores sont souvent doubles ou triples, Tun 
emboitd dans Tautre; ils sont presque toujours tons les trois momi- 
formes, et ils sont tons ornenientds de la meme maniere ; rarement 
le cercueil extdrieur est un sarcophage oreillettes carrees et a cou- 
vercle en dos d’S,ne. La momie ddposde dans les triples, doubles ou 
simple cercueils est souvent de plus entourde d’un cartonnage. 

Tons les musdes d’Europe possdde de cercueils multicolores; les 
deux grandes trouvailles de Ddir-el-Bahri en a fourni encore un 
nombre considdrable. Ces monuments demandent une dtude exacte 
et ddtaillde, mais nous ne pouvons nous en occuper maintenant.^ 
Nous reinarquons seulement que les couleurs dont on se sert pour la 
ddcoration des caisses multicolores sont d’abord le jaune, le rouge, le 
vert et une couleur tres fonede, nuance de noir. Le blanc n’apparait 
au commencement que dans Tintdrieur ; Tusage en est tres restreint, 
mais pen k pen nous voyons le blanc se repandre et occuper de plus en 
plus de terrain. Enfin, le blanc apparait aussi sur le cotd extdrieur des 
cercueils, par exemple sur le cercueil de la reine Isis-em-MuhJ Le blanc 
de la XX® dynastie et du commencement de la xxi® est ties brillant, 

^ Voir Leemans, Monuments de Leide, t. iii. M. 2, pi. iii. ; comp. Desc 7 *ipt Raisonnee^ 
p.iSi. 

" Golenischeff, Ermitage: Collection Egyftienne, p. no. 

^ Kunsthistorisehe Eammlungen, p. 38, Wien. 

^ Lieblein, Aegypt. Denkmdler, pp. 63-71, avec pi. siii.-xv, 

5 De Rossi, Megio Museo, p. 31 1. 

® Des dessins exactes de trois sarcophages multioolores out 4 U publi(^es par Leemans, 
Monuments de Leide, t. iii, M. pi. i.-xxiy. ; la description d’un cercueil de ce genre 
appartenant un certain Amenbotep : liecueil de Travaux, t. xv. pp. 3-1 1. Paris, 1893. 

7 Maspero, Momies Moyales dans les M^moires, 1 , c., pp, S 77 -S 7 ^’ 
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et il s'esfc conserve d'une maniere merveilleuse.^ Mais peu a peu le 
blanc deyient moins brillant, vers la fin de la periode il est presque 
crrisitre. Le blanc se rencontre souvent sur le cartonnage des momies ; 
a r^poqne de la decadence (derniers temps de la xxi®, et probablement 
an commencement de la xxii®), on voit souvent plusieurs divinites 
ailees peintes sur le cartonnage et sur les cercueils int^rieurs. Au 
Louvre on voit plusieurs cartonnages de ce genre exposes au milieu 
de la salle funeraire, par example celui de Au-nf-^mut {12^^)? 

Avant de quitter le ITouvel-Empire nous devons remarquer que les 
types dont nous venous de parler ne sont pas les seuls employes ; il 
y en a a chaque epoque des cercueils tr^s simples, sans ornement, de 
forme carrfe et momiformes. Des cercueils momiformes, fond nu, 
mais assez bien faits et orn& seulement d’une ligne hieroglyphe, 
peinte en vert ou en bleu, et qui suit le bord supdrieur de la cuve, 
penvent aussi remonter h> la xx® dynastic. Enfin, il faut nonimer 
comme des cercueils tout-a-fait extraordinaires les deux sarcophages 
gigantesques ddcouvertes k Deir-el-Babri, destines Tune k la reine 
Nofr-ari, Tautre a la reine Aah-hote;p ; ^ elles appartiennent au com- 
mencement de la xviii® dynastie, 

Nous passons maintenant a la xxii® dynastie, dont les rois ont regn 4 
sur rilgypte de 950 a 725 environ. La n 4 cropole royale n'a pas 6te 
ddcouverte. Il est vrai que nous poss^dons quelques cercueils appur- 
tenant a des descendants de la famille royale de la xxii® dynastie, 
mais ils appartiennent tons aux derniers temps de la dynastie, au 
viii® sifecle. Le Louvre poss^de le sarcopliage exteiieur de la Princesse 
Iri-last-uza-nef, ddcrit par Dev 4 ria,^ et le cercueil de son fils, le pr§tre 
Pima, tons les deux descendants du roi Tiglat ou Takelotliis II. Ces 
cercueils difierent beaucoup de ceux de la xx® dynastie. On voit que 
les iddes et les modes ont bien changd depuis la xx® dynastie. M. 
Marie tte et M, Petrie ont fouille plusieurs tombeaux qulls attribuent 
i\la xxii® dynastie, mais la pliipart des cercueils decouverts par eux 
out 4 te trop mal conserves pour ^tre transportes et exposes dans les 
Mus<ies. Dependant grace aux observations exactes de ces savants et 
excellents explorateurs, nous pouvons nous faire une id(5e des cercueils 
employes en ^gypte pendant la domination de cette dynastie, Au 
commencement on se servait encore des cercueils multicolores, mais 
les couleurs dtaient dejk peu brillantes ; les divinitds ail4es prddomin- 
aient comme ornementation ; les cartonnages 4taient peintes en blanc, 

^ Les figurines fun^raires de la m^me epoque sent d’un bien tr^s brillant, 

^ L’autre plac^e h. c6t6 parait anonyme 5 le cercueil d'un certain Onkh-pe-khrod^ 
appartient probablement aussi h, la xxiio dynastie. ^ 

3 Maspero, 1. c., pp. 535-536, et 544-545 et pL ' 

* Mevue Archeologique^ Nouveile S^rie, t. viii. p. 7 et suiv. Paris, 1863. 
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mais iin blanc trfes pale* Les l^gendes liieroglyphiques qu’on lit siir 
Fext^rieiir de ces cercueils sont souvent peintes en bleu sur fond 
blanc; le blanc devient toujours moins brillant; les contours des 
hi^roglyplies bleues paraissent reliausses d’une couleur un pen pins 
foncde. Le cercueil de la Princesse Iri-last au Louvre donne un bon 
exemple de la manik'e dont les legendes hidroglyphiques sont peintes 
en Tan 800 environ avant Jesus-Christ. Un autre sarcopliage en 
bois du Louvre, appurtenant k la dame Ta-slieps-ne hhonsUj est tout i 
fait analogue k celux de la Princesse Iri-bast^ et doit 6tre de la m^me 
4poque. Ces deux sarcophages sont de forme rectangulaire avec quatre 
oreillettes carrees aux angles et avec couvercle en dos d’§,ne. Ces 
cercueils out tons les deux contenu autrefois des cercueils interi- 
eurs, mais ceux-ci paraissent avoir disparu. Yers la fin de la xxii® 
dynastie les legendes hieroglypliiques sont souvent tracdes k Tencre 
noir et d’une dcriture tres cursive. La mode de se servir de sar- 
cophages doubles et triples existe encore pendant la xxii® dynastie, 
mais les cercueils ne sont pas des repetitions Tun de Tautre ; ils sont 
peints de diverses rnanieres. Le Musde de Leide possede un triple cer- 
cueil d’un pr^tre Pinehas (M. 15-17) avec le cartonnage contenant sa 
momie (M. 18); il parait avoir vecu pendant la xxii® dynastie.^ Le 
cercueil extdrieur est peint en couleur noire, le deuxieme est jaune 
et le cercueil intdrieur est brun; le cartonnage enfin est blanc. Le 
tout a 4t4 publid par M. Leemans, Notons enfin que les momies de 
la xxii® dynastie sont souvent orndes d’une sorte de bretelles marqudes 
ou cartouche du roi, et que sur les cercueils momiformes de cette 
periode on observe quelquefois des bandelettes peintes sur la poitrine 
qui paraissent indiquer que le defuiit a occupe une certaine dignite. 
On Tobserve sur le cercueil M. 2 de Leide.^ Les mains, toujours 
indiqudes sur les boites de momies pendant la xix® et xx® dynastie, 
disparaissent peu-a-peu pendant la xxii® dynastie. Des textes tir4s du 
Bituel fimdraire commencent k apparaitre pendant la xxii® dynastie. 

Les deux derniers sifecles avant la conqu4te de TlSgypte par les 
Perses en 525 sont repr4sent4s par de nombreux cercueils en bois et 
en pierre. 11 est vrai que nous ne connaissons pas les n&ropoles 
royales ni de la dynastie Ethiopeenne (la xxv'^ dynastie), ni de la 
dynastie de Psam4tik (la xxvi®) ; mais d'un c6t4 il y a dans les 
Musdes quelqiies cercueils royaux de cette dynastie, et de Tautre c6t4 
nous possddons des parties notables de deux grandes trouvailles re- 
montant a cette dpoque, Le Musde de Ghizeh poss4de un sarcophage 
d’enfant portant le nom de Psametik II., et trouvd k Damanhour 

^ Public par Leemans, Monuments de Leide^ t. iii H. 15-18, pi. i. et suiv. 

^ Leemans, Monuments de Zeide^ t. iii. M. pi. iii. 
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(6029)} 6t le cerciieil remarquable en granit de la reine Ritokris, rap- 
port 4 de Thebes par Maspero (Mnsee de Ghizeb, 661 5).^ La reine se 
voit sciilptee couchee snr le convercle. Le Mxisfe Britanniqne possMe 
le sarcophage eu basalte de la reine Anohnesraneferab, iisurpe a 
r^poqiie Ptoldmaique (Southern Egyptian Gallery 26, Ko. 32), doiit 
M. E, A. Wallis Budge a piiblid une magnifique edition.^ Les deux 
errancies trouvailles sont celle de la ndcropole des pr^tres de Menton 
dans le temple de Deir-el Baliri, et celle des cercneils de la famille 
des Ohoachy tes pendant la xxvi® dynastie. 11 faut beaucoup regretter 
qiie les nombreux objets dont se composaient ces deux grandes trou- 
vailles n’ont pas conservds rduniSj mais rdpandus de toutedte; 
les meilleurs objets de la derniere trouvaille out etd presentes an 
Prince de Galles et emmenes en Angleterre.:^ D^autres trouvailles 
de cercueils datant de Edpoque Saite, e’est-a-dire de la periode de 700 
4300 avant Jesus- Christ, ont 4 te faits souvent, at tons les Musees 
possedent de nombreux cercueils de cette epoque. 

Les sarcophages sont tantot en pierre, tantdt en bois. Les cercueils 
en pierre sont souvent des caisses dnormes de forme rectangulaire ou 

chevet arrondi, k couvercle plat ou voiitd, destines evidemment k 
renfermer une autre bolte plus petite ou m^me plusieurs, emboltdes 
Tune dans Tautre. II y a de plus des cercueils affectant la forme de la 
momie; il y en a de tres larges, comma les sarcophages des rois de 
Sidon, Tabnit et Esmunezer, qui sont de travail dgyptien et out 4 td 
fabriqiids pour des habitants de Memphis; il y en a aussi de dimensions 
tr^s-moderdes et dont la cavite est toute remplie par la momie. Ces 
derniers cercueils sont ordinairemeiit en calcaire et datent probable- 
inent des derniers temps Saites et de Pepoque Ptolemaique. 

Les cercueils en bois sont trds nombreux; quant k la forme, la 
decoration, les couleurs, ils presentent des variations notables. Ce- 
pendant il est tres facile a reconnattre les cercueils de Pdpoque Saice 
et de les distinguer de ceux de la xx® dynastie; les couleurs sont 
autres, les hieroglyphes sont dessines d^uiie autre maniere, souvent 
tracds a Tencre noire et d’une main cursive. Les cercueils momiformes 
sont ordinairement monies sur des socles. Le devant des boites en 
forme de momies est divisd maintenant horizontalement en tableaux 
oil alternent les representations et les textes hidroglyphiques. En 
haut on voit souvent une sedne oh le ddfunt est introduit devant 
plusieurs divinitds ; la balance figure aussi lA La scene est de dimen- 
sions tres petites ; les individus sont ordinairement trds-maigres. 

^ Notice Semmaire, p. 92. 2 Tbid.^ p. 205. 

® 1 . A. Wallis Budge, The Sarcojphagus of Amhnezrmeferah, London, 18S5. 

^ Voir ci-dessus et le Komoire de M. Birek ' ' 
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Assez souvent on voit la sc^ne figures ou T^me vient faire visits an 
corps (chap. 89). Dans les autres tableaux on voit ordinairement 
Aiiubis et les g 4 nies fun^raires debout portant des bandelettes ; les 
14 gendes hi&oglyphiques se composent le plus souvent que de la 
formule funeraire ordinaire rep 4 tee partout. Quelquefois on lit aussi, 
notaniment dans Tinterieur du cercueil des extraits du Eituel Fune- 
raire, Les mains ne sont pas indiquees k Fepoque Saite ; le visage 
est le plus souvent rouge, quelquefois vert. 

On se sert encore souvent de triples sarcophages et la momie est 
encore enveloppfe dans un cartonnage. Le cercueil ext^rieur est 
souvent une caisse rectangulaire avec quatre oreillettes carries et 
avec un couvercle en dos d'Sne. Le Musde de Lord Amherst a Did- 
lington Hall possede un beau specimen d'un triple sarcophage de ce 
genre ^; iin autre est an Musde de Leide^ M. 20-23 (le prophete de 
Mentou, Onkh-hor) ^ ; un troisieme k Grhizeh, le triple sarcophage de 
Khahor (Mariette, 597-598) ; un quatrieme egalement a G-hizeh, le 
triple sarcophage de la dame Anes (Mariette, 596, 600 et 735).® Souvent 
aussi tons les trois affectent la forme de la momie, comme le triple 
cercueil de Petises k Leide (M. 24-27),^ le triple cercueil dMn autre 
Petisis k Saint-P 4 tersbourg (773-775),^ le triple cercueil d’un certain 
Amonaru au Mus 4 e Britannique, 6668 (First Egyptian Eoom, Wall- 
case 17, 35-36, et Case J. 2 ; Second Egyptian Eoom, Case T.),®etc. 
Les doubles cercueils se rencontrent presque dans tons les Musses. 

A rdpoque grecque les cercueils 4 gyptiens beaux et bien faits 
deviennent rares ; mais ils suivent en gdndral les types Suites. La 
plupart des sepultures sont pauvres. Cela a aussi lieu pendant 
Fepoque romaine. Les sepultures 4 gyptiennes riches ne sont pas 
frdquentes. Un tombeau interessant de Thebes du deuxieme sifecle 
apres notre dre a fourni des cercueils intdressants aux Mus&s de Paris, 
de Leide et de Londres les cercueils affectent la forme de la momie. 

Avant de finir, il faut signaler les couvercles de cercueils remarqu- 
ables qu’ on vient de rapporter de la grande-oisis d'El-Kargeh; il en 
est 10 k la Glyptoth^que de Oopenhague, 4 a Londres, 4 a Paris, 2 k 
Leide, 2 k Berlin. Les d 4 funts sont figures en bustes avec Fapparence 
de la vie ; Osiris est peint sur le dos de plusieurs de ces bustes.® 

^ Public par S. Sharpe, The Triple Sarcophagus of A roeri- A 0. London, 1858, 4to. 

^ Leemans, Description Raisonnie^ pp. 167-170. Leide, 1S40. 

® Voir Mariette, Notice des Principaux Monuments d JBoulag, p. 228 et sniv., 1874. 

Leemans, Description RaisonnAe, pp. 1 70-1 71. 

® Grolenischeif, Ermitage : Coll, igypt.^ p. 102 et sniv. 

* Guide^ pp. 103-108. 

^ Ihid., p. 109. 

® Comp. Heron de Villefosse, Note sur Quatre Bustes en Pldtre Peint, dans les Comptes 
Rendus de V Acad, des Inscr.^ quatrieme sMe, t, xx. p. 187. Paris, 1892. 
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DAS DEGEET VON KANOPUS. 

VON 

Dr. EDIJARD MAHLER (Wien). 

Die zweisprachige Inschrift der 1866 entdeckten Stele von Tanis 
mit dem ftir die Wissenschaft des Alterthums hoclist wichtigen 
Decrete von Kanopiis, ist in Wlirdigung seiner grossen Bedeutnng 
fiir die Erforschung der agyptischen Inschriften von den hervor- 
ragendsten Eorscliern einer kritischen Untersuchung nnterzogen wor- 
den, und eine Eeihe merkwlirdiger Ergebnisse in Beziig auf die Jabr- 
form bei den alten Aegyptern hatte man hieraus zu folgern gesucht. 

Allen voran sind die meisterliaften Arbeiten von Eeinisch und 
Lepsius zu erwahnen, denen sich die trefflichen Arbeiten bervor- 
ragender Autoren liber das altagyptiscbe Kalenderwesen in wiirdiger 
Weise anscbliessen. Jeder Facbkundige weiss, "wie bahnbrecbend 
Briigscb auf diesem Gebiete thatig war und was bier die Namen 
Biot, Chabas, Hincks, Letronne, de Eouge zu bedeuten haben. Hicbt 
minder wicbtig sind die Arbeiten von Henri Martin, A. J. H. Vincent, 
Rosier und Lautb, 

Wenn man nun die Schriften dieser Autoren liest und dann vom 
Standpunkte des Chronologen ein Eesumd ziehen will, so begegnet 
man trotz — und vielleicht auch wegen — des grossen lehrreicben 
Materials, das sich bier aufgebauft findet, grossen Schwierigkeiten. 
Wenn ich dennocli diesen Versuch wagen konnte, so verdanke icb 
es einer glitigen Anregung von Seite meines bocbverebrten Freundes, 
Herrn Professor Brugscb. In einem seiner letzten an micb gericbte- 
ten, wie immer sehr lehrreicben Briefe meinte namlich Brugscb, ich 
sollte einmal die Apisdaten einer rechnerischen Prtifung unterzieben. 
Indem ich aber an die Losung dieser Aufgabe schritt, und dabei zu 
einigen bisher unbekannteii sehr interessanten Eesultaten kam, fiiblte 
ich micb veranlasst, auch den Kalender der Aegypter zur Zeit der 
Ptolemaer einer nahern Prtifung zu unterwerfen und die betreffende 
Literatur — so weit mir dieselbe zuganglicb war — eingehend zu stu- 
diren. Die Eesultate dieses Studiums will ich- nun bier vorlegen. 
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in der Hoffnung, ein brauclibares Material zum Aufbaiie der alt- 
agyptiscben Ohronologie und einen wesentlichen Beitrag zur Erlau- 
terung der bilinguen Inscbrift von Tanis geliefert zu liaben. 


Icli babe bereits in verschiedenen Untersucbungen den Naobweis 
geliefert, dass die alten Aegypter das feste Jabr in der Daner von 
3654 Tagen nicbt nur gekannt, sondern aucb kalendariscb gebraiiclit 
nnd darnach datirt haben. Den Frlibaufgangen der Gestirne batten 
die Aegypter die grosste Anfmerksamkeit gescbenkt nnd dabei den 
beliakiscben Frubaufgang des Sirius (Sotbis-Isis) mit besonderer 
Vorliebe beobacbtet, weil dieser wabrend der ganzen Zeit der agypti- 
scben Eeicbsgescbicbte mit der Nilschwelle gleicbzeitig erfolgte. 

Gar bald miisste man merken, dass der ganze Landbau nnd die 
dnrch die Nilschwelle bedingte Physiognomie Aegyptens sicb nacia 
dem beliakiscben Anfgange des Sirius regelte, nnd so wnrde die 
Daner von einem beliakiscben Sirins-Anfgange bis zum nachsten, 
scbon frith als die Daner eines Formaljahres erkannt, dessen Epoche 
der Tag des Erlthaufganges des Sotbisgestirnes war. Dieses, feste 
Sirinsjahr, welches die Grundlage eines sogenannten Sothiskalenders 
bildete, erfrente sicb bald allgemeiner Yerbreitnng, nnd wir finden 
anch in der That den kalendariscben Gebrancb dieser Jahrform 
durcb inschriftlicb beknndete Datirnngen bestatigt. Wir wissen 
beute mit volliger Klarbeit, dass dem Kalender der Aegypter scbon 
seit der friihesten Zeit, da sie das Sonnenjahr genan erkannt batten, 
das Siriusjabr mit 3651- Tagen als Basis diente, nnd dass ihr Ka- 
lendei’jabr in der Eegel diese Daner hatte. Ans dem Umstande, 
dass wir in den nns erhaltenen Eecbnnngen der Aegypter allgemein 
das Jabr zn 365 Tagen angenommen finden, die Folgernng zieben 
wollen, die Aegypter batten anch kalendariscb immer nur ein sol- 
cbes Wandeljalir benntzt nnd darnach datirt, ware ebenso nngerecbt, 
als wenn jemaiid aus der bei nns tiblicben Gepflogenbeit, das Jabr 
allgemein zu 365 Tagen nnd in vielen Eechnnngsarten sogar zu 12 
Monaten k 30 Tagen, d, i. 360 Tagen zn nebmen, sicb zur Behaup- 
tung binreissen lassen wollte, nnser Kalenderjahr babe 365 oder gar 
nnr 360 Tage. Das in der Eechniing nbliche Jabr, welches bei den 
Aegyptern iibrigens anch von den Astronomen gebrancht wnrde und 
daber ganz wohl das astronomisohe Jabr genannt werden mag, muss 
eben von dem Kalenderjahre nnterscbieden werden. Und das Ka- 
lenderjabr wnrde bei den Aegyptern mit dem Tage des beliakiscben 
Sirinsaufganges eroffnet nnd daber stets zu 365 J Tagen gezablt. In 
einem Quadrienninm waren.3 J^hre zu 365 Tagen (u dreissigtagige 
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Monate + 5 Epagomanen) nnd ein Jahr mit 366Tagen (12 dreissig-^ 
imge Monate + 6 Epagomanen). Die Schaltregel war aber — wie 
wir sofort sehen werden — keineswegs so einfacb, nnd es ist daJier 
sicherlich lidnfig wrgekommcn^ class man dieselhe falsch geh^auchte oder 
ganz ansser Aclit Hess. 

In der Ptolemaerzeit nun, wo sick in .Aegypten der Hellenismus 
liberallhin geltend gemaclit hatte, wurde auch der einheinaische 
agyptisclie Kalender durch den griechisch-macedonischen verdrangt. 
Diesem liegt aber das Lunisolarjahr zum Grunde, nnd da man leicht 
erkannt hatte, dass nach je ilinfundzwanzig 365-tagigen Sonnen- 
jahren die Mondphasen an denselben Tagen des Sonnenjahres in 
gleiclier Weise wiederkehreu, so ist es selbstverstandlich, dass man 
jetzt die Schaltung im allgemeinen vernachlassigt nnd das Sonnen- 
jahr zu rund 365 Tagen gezahlt hatte, ITnn wollte Ptolemaus Ener- 
getes I. das alte Sonnenjahr in seiner nrspriinglichen Bedeutung nnd 
Daner (365 J Tage) wieder einflihren — vielleicht gar in der Befurch- 
tung, dass sonst die Kenutnis dieser heiligen Jahrform in Eolge des 
fortgesetzten Yerkehrs mit den Graeco-Macedoniern ganz abhanden 
kommen nnd er sich so die vollige Misgunst der die ITilschwelle her- 
beifiihrenden Gottin Isis-Sothis zuziehen konnte — nnd erliess daher 
in seinem IX. Eegiernngsjahre das merkwiirdige Decret von Kanopns. 
Denn tauschen wir nns nicht 1 der historische Hintergrnnd des De- 
crets liegt ja doch nnr in der Erzahlnng von der in Polge mangel- 
hafter Mlschwelle eingetretenen Hungersnoth nnd damit in Yerbin- 
dung in der Anordnnng der Peier des heliakischen Sothis-Anfganges 
als Beginn eines nenen Jahres in der Daner von 365:!: Tagen. Alles 
andere, Einleitnng nnd Schluss, sind schwnlstige Eedensarten, wie 
wir solche bei alien Aktenstlicken der Aegypter zu horen gewohnt 
sind. Die Sothis-Isis war eben die Urheberin der Xilschwelle, der 
inangelhafte Anstritt des JSTils musste also als Eolge eines gottlichen 
Zornes angesehen werden. Die Ursache desselben war nicht schwer 
zu finden, nnd da es gait, die Gottin zu versohnen, um weiteres Dn- 
heil von Aegypten abzuwalzen, so erliess man das genannte Decret. 

Hiebei kommt noch ein Umstand in Betracht. Seit der Mitte des 
6. Jahrhnnderts vor Christi, bis znr Zeit dieses Ptoleinaerkonigs, fiel 
der I. Thoth des Siriusjahres in den vorchristlichen Jahren von der 
Form — d. i. also in jnlianischen Schaltjahren anf den 19. Juli, 
and das beginnende agyptisclie Jahr war Schaltjahr von 366 Tagen ; 
in den iibrigen jnlianischen Jahren, also in den Jahren von der Form 

fiel der i, Thoth des Siriusjahres anf den 20* Juli. Znr Zeit, des 
Konigs Ptol Energetes I. musste zufolge der Beschaffenheit des 
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Siriusjalires, die wir atich sofort bespreclien werdeii, eine Kaleiider- 
Eeformation platzgreifen. Der Thoth des Sirinsjalires, d. i. der 
Tag des lieliakisclien Sirius-Aufganges fiel von nun ab stets auf den 
20. Juli, und Sclialtjahre waren jene agyptischen Jalire, welclie mit 
20 . Juli derjenigen julianisclien Jahre begannen, deren Jahreszaliien 
die Form —(472 + 1) batten, Ptolomaus Euergetes I mag diesen 
TJmstand irgendwie erkannt nnd dalier G-elegenlieit genommen haben 
seiner Kalenderneuerimg, die uns im Decret von Ivanopus, datirt 
vom 7, Apellaus = 17. Tybi seines IX. Eegierungsjahres, erlialten ist. 

Das Sirinsjalir, oder die Dauer von einem heliakiscben Aiifgange 
des Sotbisgestirnes bis zum andern, ziihlt namlicli strenge niclit 
365 J = 365*25 Tage, -wie das julianisclien, sondern — 

Tage. 

365*25io2844-o*oooooo 4I37 (if- 139) + 

1 + 0-0000000000322(^-139)2 

Das julianiscbe Datum des heliakiscben Siriiisaufganges ist daber 
nicht immer Juli 20, sondern == 

= Juli 19-8539 + i[(:^), + 4] + 

+ o-ooio284(^ - 139) + 

+ o-oooooo2o69(if - 139)^ + 

+ 0-0000000000 1 07(^- 139)^ 

Oder = Juli 19-8529 + 1 ( 1 -)^ + 

+ 0-0010284(35 ™ 139) + 

+ 0-0000002069(35 - 139)2 + 

+ o-ooooooooooio 7 (^— ^39)^ 


Flir 

- vorebristlicbe 

Jabre, 

Ftir 

- nacbcbristlicbe 

Jabre, 


wobei t die julianiscbe Jahreszabl bedeutet und so aufzufassen ist^ 
dass t— —72 das (72+1)^^ Jabr vor Cbristi bezeichnet, (|),. ist der 
Rest, der sicb bei der Division der Jahreszabl t diircli 4 ergibt, 
Demzufolge ergeben sicb fiir den 30. Parallel und den 31. Langen- 
grad ostL von Greenwicb folgende Daten fiir den heliakiscben Sirius- 
Aufgang : — 


Im Julian. Jahr, 


- 1400 


. 

-1300 



- 1200 


• 

- IIOO 



““ 1000 


. 

900 


. 


^ Sielie : Oppolzer, XJeber die Lange 
pag. 19. 


Julian. Datum 
des heliak. Siriusaufganges. 

. . Juli 18-7212 

18-7659 
18-8212 
18-8760 
18-9342 
18-9958 

Siriusjalires und der SotMsperiode, 
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Im Julian. Jahr. 

800 


Julian. Datum 
des heliak. Sirius auf gauges. 

. 19-0608 

19-1295 
19-2016 
19-2775 

^ 9 - 357 ^ 

19.4404 
19-5277 
19-6188 
19.7x40 
19-8131 
19-9164 

TJnd somit sehen wir, dass innerhalb der im Jabre — 1317 = 1318 
vor Ohristi begianenden Sothisperiode eine 4-malige Eeorganisation 
des Sothiskalenders nothig war, and wir daher innerbalb dieser Zeit 
5 verscbiedene Kalender in Betracbt zieheu miissen. 

r. 



In den Jahren. 
- 4 ^^ 

-( 4 « + 3 ). 

2) 

- (4W+ i) 


Fon —1317 5 is —893 inel. 

Datum des 
heliak. Siriusaufg. 
tfuli 19 
. . 19 

19 

20 


Gattung des eben 
beginiienden Siriusjahrtis. 

G-emeinjalir. 

Gemeinjalir. 

Schaltjalar. 

Gemeinjabr. 


IL 

—892 5 zs —537 znel 


In den Jahren. 

- (4« + 3) 

- ( 4 « + 2) 

- ( 4 ?j + 1) 


In den Jahren. 
- 4n 

-(in + 3) 
-(in +2) 
-(in+ i) 


Datum des 
heliak, Siriusaufg. 

Jllli 19 

19 

. . 20 

. . ' , .,20 ■ 

III. 

Fon 536 bis — 236 incl. 

Datum des 
heliak. Siriusaufg, 

Jllli 19 

20 
20 
20 


Gattung des eben 
begin nenden Sotbisjahres. 
Gemeinjalir, 
Sclialtjabr. 
Gemeinjabr. 
Gemeinjalir, 


Gattung des eben 
beginnenden Sotbisjahres. 
Scbaltjahr, 
Gemeinjabr. 
Gemeinjabr. 

• Gemeinjabr, 
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In den Jabren. 

- 471 U. 47Z , 

' (4n + 3) U, 4W+ I 

- (471 4 2) u. 47^ + 2 

- (47^4- 1) u. 477 + 3 


IV. 

Von —235 Us +36. 

Datum des 
heliak. Siriusaiifg. 

. Juli 20 
. 20 

20 

. 20 


Gattung des eben 
beginnenden Sothisjahres. 
Gemeinjalir. 
Gemeinjahr. 
Gemeinjalir. 
Sclialtjalir. 


In den Jabren. 
-(4«) 

-(4«+i) 

- (471 + 2) 

-(4W+3) 


V. 

Datum des 
heliak. Siriusaufg. 

Juli 20 
20 
20 
21 


Gattung des eben 
beginnenden Sothisjahres. 

Gemeinjalir. 

Gemeinjahr. 

Sclialtjalir.. 

Gemeinjahr. 


Die bei den einzelnen Kalendertafelchen angesetzten Grenzen sind 
nicht willkiirlich, sondern so gewahlt, wie sie der strengen Eechnung 
vollkommen entsprecLen, imd es ist jeclenfalls seJir beacJitenswerthj 
dass em demrtigeT Grenzfall gerade in die Zeit fdllt, cms der dm Decret 
vo 7 h Kanopns datirt (Yergleiche oben pag. 4.) 


Und nun wollen wir auf den chronologischen Theil des Decrets 
selber iibergehen, Dasselbe ist datirt vom Jahre IX, 7. Appellmis, 
17. TyM der Aegypter, tmter de^n Konige Oher- und Unter-Aegyptens 
Ptolemdos, deni Zwiglehenden v 07 i Ptah Geliebten, Soline des Ptole^ndos 
und der Arsinoe,'" und eutbalt die Ordre, dass von diesem Jahre an 
im Ober- und Unterlande und dtmli Aeg^jpten i 7 i seiner Weite mi 
Page des Auf gauges der gottlichen Sothis, welclier ge 7 iannt wml das 
Neujahr niit seinem Namen in den Tempelschnften '' ein grosses Rest 
veranstaltet werde, Zugleich enthalt das Decret die Weisung, dass 
dieses Test “ in der Gegenwmt in diesem IX, Jahre am Xetmiond des 
Monats Pay 7 ii'' stattfindet und stets am Tage des SotMsaufganges 
gefeiert werden solle. Die betreffende Stelle lautet in Uebersetzung 
also^:— 


Siebe ; “ Die zweispraebige Inschrift von Tanis,” von Beinisch und Kdsler, 1866, 
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DBS Griechischbn Textes. 

'^Und da den iibrigen grossen 
Gdttern jahrlich. begangen werden 
Feste nnd dfFentliclie Panegyrien, 
dass jahrlich begangen werde eine 
ofiPentliche Panegyrie in den Tem- 
peln und in deni ganzen Lande dem 
Kdnig Ptoleniaos nnd der Konigin 
Berenike, den wohlthatigen Gottern, 
ail dem Tage, an welcliern aufgelit 
das Gestirn der Isis, der duroh die 
lieiligen Bcliriften als Neujahr fest- 
gesetzt ist ; — dies findet aher Jetzf 
statt, in dem IX. Jahre, am JVeu- 
mond des Monates PayniJ’ 


Ubbrseteung 

DES Aegyptisghen Textes. 

«Gn gleicher Weise, wie begangen 
wil’d eine Panegyrie der grossen 
Gotter nnd ein allgemeines Pest in 
legypfceii gefeiert wird jahrlich zn 
seiner Zeit, anf dieselbe Weise lyerde 
ein grosses Fest veranstaltet zu sei- 
ner Zeit dem Konig Ptolemaos dem 
Ewigiiebeiideii von Ptah Geliebten 
nnd der Konigin Berenike, den 
wohlthatigen Gottern, im Ober- und 
Unterlande nnd dnrch Aegypten in 
seiner Weite am Tage des Aufgan- 
ges der gottliclien Sotliis, welclier ge- 
nannt wird das Neujahr mit seinem 
Namen in den Tempelscliriften. In 
der Gegemoart findet er stait in 
diesem IX. Jahre am i. Tage des 
FayniN 


Diese Angaben haben in alien bisher gefiihrten Untersuchungen 
mehr weniger Schwierigkeiten begegnet. Die Einen legten der ma- 
cedonischen Kalenderangabe genligende Bedeutung bei, um diese in 
der Untersiichung nicht vernachlassigen zu diirfen, gelangten aber 
dadurch zu Eesultaten, welche mifc den Angaben anderer chronolo- 
gisch-beglaubigten Quellen nicht iibereinstimmten. So erhiilt z. 

A. J. H. Vincent^ in der bier angedeuteten Weise das Jahr 243 vor 
Christi als J ahr IX Konigs Ptol. Euergetes I., wahrend der Ptole- 
maische Eegentencanon ganz deutlich das Jahr 238 vor Christi als 
solches gibt. Auch ist die Sothis im Jahre 243 vor Christi fiir die 
hier in Betracht kommenden Breiten nicht am i. Payni, sondern 
schon am 30. Pachon heliakisch aufgegangen. Andere wieder (wie 
z. B. Lepsius, Lauth) meinten, dass, nachdern diirch den Ptolemai- 
schen Canon das Jahr 238 vor Christi als Jahr IX feststeht, man nur 
das agyptische Datum (17. Tybi und i. Payni) naher in Erwagung zu 
ziehen habe und man daher annehmen niiisse, das Decret von Kano- 
pus sei vom 7. Marz 238 vor Christi datirt. Die gauze Schwierigkeit 
liegt aber darin, dass man — wie ich dies sofort zeigen werde — den 
Charakter des agyptischen Datums bisher verkannt hat. Man nahm 
an, das in dem Decrete mitgetheilte Datum : 7, Apellaos =17. Tybi 
der Aegypter, beziehe sich auf das bewegliche Jahr und dachte nicht 

^ M^moire sur le calendrier des Lagides/* pag, 12. 
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daran, dass in dem namlicheu Decret dieser 17. Tybi aiicli als ein 
Eesttag zum Andenken an die jungfraulich dahingeschiedene Berenike 
eingesetzt wurde und in dieser Beziehung wohl kanm vom beweg- 
lichen Jahre die Rede sein kann, nachdem wenige Zeilen vorher die 
allgemeine Eiiiflihrimg des festen Sothisjahres befohlen wurde. ])er 
17. Tyl)i des Jahres IX, das Datum des Decrets von Xanopiis, bezieht 
sich ehen nicht auf den leioegliclien Kalender, sondern a%if den festen 
SotlmhaUnder, Einen direkten Beweis hieflir liefert auch das Dop- 
peldatum: 7. Appelliios =17. Tybi. 

Der griechisch-macedonische Kalender hatte die Moiiate ; i. Bios, 
2. Appelliios, 3. Audyniios, 4. Peritios, 5. Dystros, 6. Xantcliicos, 
7. Artemisios, 8 . Diisios, 9. Pauernos, 10. Lous, ii, Gorpiaos, 12. Hy~ 
perberetiios. Wahrend nun iin macedonischen Kalender der i, Dios 
dem julianischen i. November entspracli, sollte er im griechisch- 
macedonischen Lunisolarjahre moglichst auf den diesem Datum zu- 
nachstliegeiiden Neumond fallen und sonach im Jahre 238 vor Chris ti 
dem I. Mamakterion des attischen Kalenders entsprechen. In der 
That fiel auch im Jahre 238 vor Christ! der i. Dios des griechisch- 
macedonischen Kalenders auf den 29. October, den i. Mamakterion 
01 . 135 III, (d. i. des 17. Jahres der IL kallippischen Periode), .Der 
I. Poseideon I dieses Jahres, d. i. der julianische 27. November, war 
also der i, Apellaos, und daher war der 7. Apellaos = 3. December 
= 17. Tybi des Sothiskalenders. Denn im Jahre 238 vor Christ! 
== —237 fiel nach obigem Kalendertafelchen (pag. 5) der Tag des 
heliakischen Siriusaufganges, d. i. der i. Thoth des Sothisjahres, auf 
20. Juli julianischen und es war somit: — 

I. Thoth = Juli 20, I. Paophi = August 19, i. Athyr = Sept. 18, 

I. Choiak == October 18, i. Tybi = November 17, und daher : 

17. Tybi = 3. December. 

Wir haben daher nur noch zu beweisen, dass das Jahr 23!- vor 
Christi = —23^, das IX. Jahr des PtoL Euergetes I nach dem PtoL 
Canon, in der That den im Decrete an dieses IX. Jahr gestellten An- 
.forderungen in jeder Beziehung entspricht. Das Decret bemerkt vor 
Allem, dass PtoL Euergetes lam 25. Dios den Thron bestiegen habe. 
Sein IX. Eegierungsjahr erstreckte sich daher vom Monate Dios des 
Jahres “-237 = 238 vor Ghristi Ms zum Monate Dios des Jahres —236 
= 237 vor GhristL In diesem Regierungsjahre soli das Sothisgestirn 
an der Numanie des Monaies Fayni, des damals ilUich gewesenen 
S^S-tagigen Jahres heliakisch aufgegangen sein. Nun war aber das 
julianische Datum des heliakischen Sothisaufganges in diesen Jahren 
(Siehe Tafelchen III auf pag. 6} : — 
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Im Jahre. 

Julian. Datum 
des heiiak. Sothisaufg. 

Tag des agjpt. 

W andelkalenders. 

Gattung des eben 
beginnenden Sothisjahr. 

- 240 

. Juli 19 

30. Pachon 

Schaitjahr. 

-239 . 

20 

I. Payni 

Gemeinjahr. 

-238 . 

20 

1. Payni 

Gemeinjahr. 

-237 . 

20 

I, Payni 

Gemeinjahr. 

-236 . 

19 

I. Payni 

Schaitjahr. 

-235 • 

20 

2, Payni 

Gemeinjahr. 


Das julianische Datum des im Jalire IX Pfcolemaos Euergetes I 
(d. i. im Jahre 23f vor Ohristi) stattfindenden heliakischen Sothis- 
aufganges war daher der 19. Juli = i. Payni des Jahres 237 vor 
Ohristi. Auf diesen Tag fiel aber auch merkwtirdiger Weise der 
Neumond, denn derselbe trat ein : — 

am 19. Juli des Jahres — 236 um 13^ 12^ mittl. blirg. Greeuwicher Zeit, 
d. i. am i. Payni des Jahres IX uni 3^ 12^ Xachm. mitti. Memphiser Zeit, 

und somit wird aucii den weiteren Anforderungen des Decrets ent- 
sprochen, nach welchen ‘‘ m der Gegemvart in dimm IX. Jahre '' des 
Konigs Ptolemaos Euergetes I der Tag des helialdschen Sothis- Auf- 
ganges an der Numenie des Monates Payni statt hatte. 

Auf diese Weise ware das beriihmte Decret von Kanopus in der 
That voni 3. December des Jahres 238 vor Christi datirt, und auch 
unsere Behauptung, betreffend die Beweggriinde 2ur Einfiihrung des- 
seiben, hatte damit eine gewaltige Sttibze gefunden. 

Es erlibrigt nun noch folgende Eragen zu beantworten: 1 st es 
denkbar, dass in einer und derselben Inschrift nach zwei verschiede- 
nen Jahrformen (17, Tybi des festen Jahres und i, Payni des Wan- 
deljahres) datirt sei ? Im allgemeinen wohl nicht. Aber hier han- 
delte es sich darum, das agyptische Volk, das schon seit Langem in 
Eolge des Verkehrs mit den Graeco-Macedoniern viele Gebrauche 
derselben und auch deren Ivalender adoptirt hatte, auf die eigentliche 
Lange des iigyptischen Jahres aufmerksam zu machen und ihm nahe 
zu legen, dass dasselbe nicht etwa die in der Eechnung allgemein 
iibliche Zahl von 365 Tagen, sondern 365 J Tage enthalte, da es stets 
mit dem Tage des heliakischen Sothisaufganges begonnen werden 


miisse. Die Priester und der von ihnen unterrichtete Kouig batten 


den in den Tempelschriften als Neujahr vermerkten Tag zwar stets 
beachtet und daher, wo dies nur moglich war, nach dem Sothis- 
kalender datirt (daher auch 7, Apellaos = 17. Tybi), nicht so aber 
das Volk. Dieses hatte — wie bereits Eingangs erwahnt wurde — 
das Sothisjahr ganz vernachlassigt, und daher war es nothig im De- 
crete ausdriicldich denjenigen agyptischen. Kalendertag hervor zu 
heben, der beim Volke als solcher beka^ht wm so zugleich auf 
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das Abweichen des beweglichen Kalenders vom festen lieiligen 
Sotliisjahre aiifmerksam zu macben. Uebrigens, wo Zahlen reden, 
da niitzt alles Grritbeln nicht. Wir haben obea gesehen, dass das 
Datum ‘‘17. Tybi” dem festen Jahre entsprechen dass aber 

der genannte Monat Payni, an dessen erstem Tage das Sotbisgestini 
lieliakisch aufgelieii soil, nicht dem festen Jahre angehort, ist selbst- 
verstandlich. Ereilich hat man bisher angenommen, dass aiich dec 
17. Tybi dem Wandelkalender angehort, doch hat man dann ent- 
weder das griechisch-macedonische Datum iinbeachtet gelassen, oder 
bei Beach tung desselben das Jahr 243 vor Christi, statt des Jahres 
238 vor Christi als Jahr IX Ptolemaos Euerg. I annehinen nitlssen, 
Uebrigens wird Ja noch heutziitage in jenen Landern, wo noch der 
julianische Kalender in Branch ist, nach 2 verschiedenen Jahrfornieu 
datirt; nnd in vielen mittelalterlichen Schriftstiicken finden wir 2 
und auch 3 verschiedene Datirnngsweisen gleichzeitig angewendet. 


Mit der XJntersuchung tiber die Kalenderneuerung unter PtoL 
Euergetes I ist eine weitere Erage in Verbindung gebracht worden, 
die wir auch nicht iibergehen dlirfen. Lauth^ glaubte namlich in 
den Angaben einer der Wiener Sammlung angehorenden Grabstele 
den ersten ETachweis einer thatsachlichen Befolgung den im Decret 
von Kanopus angeordneten Intercalation gefunden zu haben. Es ist 
dies die Grabstele eines koniglichen Verwalters, names Teho, welcher 
nach einer jeden Zweifel ausschliessenden Angabe der Inschrift am 
29. Epiphi des Jahres XVII Konigs Ptolemaos II Philadelphus ge- 
boren wurde, am 22. Mechir des Jahres XXIV Konigs Ptolemaos III 
Euergetes I gestorben ist und ein Alter von 44 Jahren, 6 Monaten, 
29 Tagen erreicht haben soil. Letzteres ist sogar zweimal auf dem 
Denkmal hervorgehoben. 

Professor Lauth bemerkt nun zu diesen Daten folgendes : — 
Setzen wir nach dem astronomischen Canon fiir beide (Konige) 
die Eegierungssumme 38 und 25 Jahre an, so wurde Teho geboren 
unter Philadelphus, Jahr XVII Epiphi 29. Er lebte also unter die- 
sem Konige, da Epiphi der vorletzte Monat des Jahres ist und die 
5 Epagomanen am Schlusse zumMesori zahlen, noch 38 Jahre minus 
16 Jahre, 10 Monate 29 Tage = 21 Jahre, i Monat i Tag. Er starb 
unter der Eegierung des Euergetes I, Jahr XXIV, Mechir 22, lebte 
folglich unter ihm 23 Jahre, 'S Monate 22 Tage. Zahlen wir dazu 
den vorigen Posten: 21 Jahre, i Monat i Tag, so erhalten wir als 

^ “ Die Schalttage des Ptolemaos Euergetes I und des Augustus.’^ (Sitzungs- 
berioht der kbnigL bayrischen Akademie der Wissenschaft. Februar, 1874. 
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Summe: 44 Jahre, 6 Monate 23 Tage, wahrend beide Texte die 
Summe: 44 Jalire, 6 Monate 29 Tage dargeboten baben.” 

Es bleibt somit '' die Scblussfolgernng iibrig, dass die 6 nler- 
sehilssigen Tage der Summe 44 Jahre, 6 Monate 29 Tage wn den 
dwreJi das Becret von Kanogous leschlossenen vierjdhrigen Eiiischaltun- 
gc7i liemihren, hurz, dass es die Schalttage der Begierungszeit des K 6 - 
]iigs Ptoh Buergetes I sindT 

Dies alles ware zutreffend, wenn in der That 

38 Jahre 

- 16 Jahre, ro Monate 29 Tage 
= 21 Jahre, i Monat i Tag 

ficUig ivdre. Dies ist ether nielit der Fall. Denn nachdem davS Jahr 
niclit 12 Monate a 30 Tage zahlt, sondern tiberdies noch 5 Zusatz- 
tage hat, so sind : — 

38 Jahre minus 16 Jahre, 10 Monate 29 Tage = 

37 Jahre, ii Monate 35 Tage, \ wenn das Jahr XVII 
- » JQ » 29 „ V ein Gemeinjahr yon 

= 21 Jahre i Monat 6 Tage, / ‘ 3^5 Tagen war. 

Oder = 37 Jahre ii Monate 36 Tage, \ wenn das Jahr XVII 
~i6 „ 10 „ 29 „ I ein Schaltjahr von 

= 21 Jahre i Monat 7 Tage, i 3 ^^ Tagen war. 

Zahlt man jetzt die Lebenszeit iinter Ptolemaos Euergetes I, d. i. 
23 Jahre, 5 Monate 22 Tage dazu, so ergibt sich als Lebensdaner : — 

21 Jahre, i Monat 6 Tage (7 Tage), 

23 ■ yy 5 ■ ■ ■ 22; „ . . 

= 44 Jahr 6 Monate 28 (29) Tage. 

Xoch deutliclier zeigt dies die folgende Betrachtnng : Isaclidem 
die Geburt auf den 29, Epiphi des Jahres XVII Konigs Ptolemaos 
Philadelplms gefallen, der Tod am 22. Mechir des Jahres XXIV des 
Konigs Ptolemaos Euergetes I erfolgt war, so betrug die Gesammt- 
Lebensdauer : — 

( 2 Tage Epiphi vom Jahre 17 Konigs Philadelphus, 

Lj3o „ Mesori „ „ „ 

( 5 (od. 6) Ziisatztage „ „ „ 

Zusammen 37 (od. 38) Tage vom Jahre 17 Konigs Philadelphus. 

jj ( Die Jahre 18-38 = 21 Jahre tin ter Konig Philadelphus, 

1 „ I““23 = 23 Jahre imter Euergetes I. 

Zusammen also : 44 Jahre. 
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fDie Mouate : Thoth des Jahres 24 Konigs Euergetes I, 
„ Paophi „ ,, I! 

Athyr „ ,> >. 

„ Choiak „ „ „ 

„ Tybi „ „ » 


d. i. 5 Monate des Jahros 24 Konigs Euergetes I. 

IV, { 21 Tage Mechir des Jahres 24 Konigs Euergetes I. 

Also im G-anzen : — 

44 Jalire + 5 Monate + 58 (oder 59) Tage, 
d. i. 44 Jahre 6 Monate 28 (oder 29) Tage. 

Die Grabstele des Teho beweist uns demnacb fiir eine Kalciidcr- 
nmenmg unter Ptolemtios Euergetes I gar nichts ; im Gegentbeile, 
sie zwingt uns zu der Aunahnae, dass die Einscbaltung aucb scbon 
unter dessen Vorgeinger, dem Kdnige Ptolemaos PMladelphus, erfolgt 
•war. Es wurde nur nioht mehr so orduungsmassig eingesehaltet, 
wie dies die heiligen Tempelvorschriften verlangten, und daher er- 
liess auoh Ptolemdos Euergetes I sein fiir unsere Wissenschaft be- 
liilimt gewoidenes Deoret, 
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AN ANCIENT PAPYEUS MANUSCRIPT OF 
THE SEPTUAOINT. 

BY THE 

Rev. W. H. HECHLER, 

fe Chaplain to H.B.M. Bmbassy at Vienna, 

r ' ' ' 

I The extreme antiquity of the manuscript is attested by the uncial 
characters in which it is written, which would place it well before 
300 A.D., but still more by the absence of divisions between the 

I, words. The manuscript consists of sixteen sheets written on both 
I sides, or thirty-two pages, each about 10 inches by 7 inches. The 
manuscript reached Vienna a few weeks ago, and Professor Hechler 
submitted to the inspection of his audience one sheet of the manu- 
script enclosed in two pieces of glass. The papyrus contains the 
greater part of the Prophet Zechariah from about the fourth chapter, 
and parts of the Prophet Malachi. The manuscript is in a very fair 
state of preservation, each line containing from fourteen to seventeen 
letters, and the sheets are bound together in the form of a book in a 
primitive but very careful manner, and tied together with strips of 
old parchment. There is no doubt that the original scribe had an 
excellent copy of the Septuagint before him, as is clearly indicated 
by the various readings. There are for example readings which are 
wanting in many of the Septuagint manuscripts. Some of the new 
readings surpass some of the other Septuagint texts in clearness of 
expression and simplicity of grammar, A second scribe had also 
i evidently corrected occasional mistakes of orthography made by the 
original copyist. These corrections may still be clearly distinguished 
by the different colour of the ink. On the sheet submitted for exa- 
mination, there are some very interesting abbreviations with lines 
above the letters. For example, Kvpio<s is represented by and 
: AAA stands for AaviS, and represents 

The Septuagint translation of the Bible was begun under Ptolemy 
^ Philadelphus about 280 B.O., and finished about 1 50 B.c. It was the 

I " ' ' 'e 

I, 
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version most commonly (Quoted by our Lord and His apostles, tlioiicrh 
they occasionally used the Hebrew text, translating it apparently 
themselves from the original. The historical importance of the LXX. 
is very great, as it was the first instance in literature of a translation 
made on so large a scale. Tradition asserts that the law or Penta- 
teuch was first translated on the Island of Pharos, near Alexandria 
in Egypt, by seventy, or rather seventy-two Jews who brought the 
original manuscript from Palestine to Ptolemy, who was then collect- 
ing his library. Of this event a full account is given by Josephus in 
the twelfth chapter of his “Antiquities.” The truth is probably that 
the large and wealthy Jewish population at Alexandria, living as 
they did under Greek influences, had almost lost their knowledge of 
Hebrew after their return from Babylon and the Dispersion. Thus 
it came about that the Jews needed a translation of their own sacred 
books. A careful examination disclosed that the translators differed 
from each other very widely in knowledge and skill, and as they were 
mainly of Alexandrian or at least Egyptian birth, the language of 
the translation was decidedly Hellenistic. Although the Septuagint 
translation was the first complete translation of the Old Testament, 
the so-called Targums existed previously. But these Chaldee trans- 
lations, or rather interpretations, called Targums, were for many years 
only oral, and were generally paraphrases in which very often the 
ideas of the translator were more valued than the original Bible 
writers. The two best known Targums are that of Onkelos on the 
law, and that of Jonathan Ben Uriel on the earlier and later pro* 
phets. The joy of the Greek-speaking Jews in Egypt when the 
Septuagint version was finished is said to have been very great, and 
many a pious Jew went to visit the Isle of Pharos, where the trans- 
lation was made. But the orthodox Jews of Palestine always con- 
sidered the translation of the Hebrew Bible into Greek to have been 
a great mistake. The Talmud states that the strict Jews looked upon 
the day on which the translation was completed in the same light as 
the day on which Israel set up the idolatrous calf in the wilderness, 
because the Thora could not be completely translated into Greek. 
In another passage it was said, “ This day was considered a day of 
misfortune, and was therefore appointed to be a fast day on the eighth 
of Tebeth ; ” and tradition adds that after the translation was made 
darkness prevailed for three days. Such was the language of the 
Talmud in protesting against the Septuagint translation on account 
of the many deviations and alterations of the Hebrew text. It seems 
to have been soon discovered that the Septuagint translation was far 
from accurate ; but in consequence of Greek being, at the time of our 
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Lord, the language of the civilised world, the Septuagiat translation 
was then generally used. It was only about four weeks ago that 
Professor HechlePs attention was drawn to this manuscript. He had 
not time to give all the various readings, but there were two which 
were very interesting ones — in the seventh and eleventh verses of the 
eleventh chapter of Zechariah, In the former two Hebrew words were 
read as one in the Septiiagint version, and translated by the Oanaan- 
ite,” In the Septuagint the words were, And I will tend the flock 
of slaughter in the land of Canaan,” whilst in the Hebrew it was, 
“ Even you, 0 poor of the flock ” The eleventh verse in the Septuagint 
reads, It shall be broken in that day, and the Ganaanite— the sheep 
that are kept for me, shall know that it is the word of the Lord.” 
In the tenth verse of the twelfth chapter in the manuscript, They 
shall look upon him whom they pierced,” the word^'oV” is missing; 
the words ran, “ ml iTTL/SXiyfrovrat, Trpd? fie e?9 [oz/] i^efcevTTjcrav,*^ The 
Septuagint version had not been yet studied as it deserved, although 
ample materials existed for its elucidation. The principal texts 
which had as yet appeared were — (i.) That of the Biblia Polyglotta 
Complutensis, published from 1514 to 1517, and made up from 
several unknown manuscripts. It had often been reprinted — as, for 
example, in the Paris Polyglot published in 1629. (2.) The Aldine 
text published at Venice in 1518, also derived from unknown manu- 
scripts. (3.) The best text w^as, no doubt, the Sistine, which was 
patronised by Pope Sixtus V, and published in Eonie 1587, This 
edition followed the Codex Yaticanus, but not always, supplying as 
it did omissions from other manuscripts. Tischendorf had produced 
one of the best editions of this version, Fourthly, there was the 
Codex Alexandrinus, which was published at Oxford in 1707 to 
1719. It was sincerely to be hoped that this most valuable papyrus 
of the Bible, probably the oldest now known to exist, would soon 
be published in facsimile, for the careful examination of Biblical 
scholars. He would add in conclusion that it was the pressing duty 
of the British Government to institute an organised and scientific 
search for papyri in Egypt, It was impossible to forecast what sur- 
prises might be in store for us, or what treasures might be placed at 
the disposal of modern scholarship. 



THE OEI&IN OP THE GREEK ANTJl. 

BY 

R. PHEFE SPIERS, F.S.A. 

Although architecture is said to he a creative art, in opposition to 
painting and sculpture, which are imitative arts, this is only true in 
a certain degree. 

In its first stage, architecture, or rather building, is creative — that 
is to say, the forms which it assumes are not found in nature ; when 
these forms, however, are copied in other materials, and used in a 
decorative sense, then architecture becomes imitative — imitative of 
its original creations. 

Thus the raking side of the Egyptian tomb or pylon, whether 
built in stone or carved in the solid rock, is an imitation of the 
crude brick hut, in which it was necessary that the lower portion of 
the wall should be thicker than the upper portion. 

In some Egyptian tombs is found an elaborate decoration, copied 
apparently from the framed timber-work of royal residences. The 
projecting strips under the eaves of the tombs at Benihasan are 
copied from the rafters of a timber roof. Again, in India, in the 
stone rails and gateways round the topes and in the fatjades of the 
Chaityas we find imitations of wooden constructive forms employed 
in a decorative sense. 

The close imitation of wooden forms in the Syrian tombs is well 
known, as also many of the features of the Greek temple, such as 
the epistyle, triglyphs, mutules, the raking eaves, and the guttse, all 
of which have a timber origin assigned to them. 

The perishable nature of wood by fire or damp has obliterated all 
traces of the coverings of Greek temples, so that we are only able 
to surmise, in comparison with other translations, that the several 
features above named had a wooden origin. With respect, however, 
to the antae or parastades of Greek temples, viz., those features which 
form the termination of a wall or, by their projection, assist in carry- 
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in conjunction with columns, the epistyle of the porch, known 
as a portico-in-antis, the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann at Tiryns are 
of the greatest possible value. 

They prove conclusively that, as the walls of the earlier Greek 
temples were built of clay bricks, or of rubble masonry set in clay 
mortar, it was necessary, ist, to protect or strengthen the frontal 
ends of their walls, as without some such provision they would have 
been exposed to injury ; and 2nd/ to afford some less yielding sup- 
port for the epistyle or architrave beams than could be obtained by 
a wall of crude bricks, or even of rubble masonry set in clay mortar. 
This protection and support was provided by the employment of 
vertical posts of wood, which were fixed by dowels into a stone 
base, and probably by tenons into the epistyle. 

It is true that not a single example of these features in wood has 
been found at Tiryns, having been, with the columns, all destroyed 
by fire, and therefore it is only possible to conclude, from the posi- 
tion of the dowel-holes and the area of the base-stone in which 
they are found, the nature and the dimensions of the vertical posts. 
These would seem to have been from lo to 12 inches thick, and 
the traces of their conflagration prove them to have been in 
wood. 

It is pointed out by Dr. Dorpfeld, who measured the palaces 
at Troy and Tiryns for Dr. Schliemann, that whilst in Troy the 
parastades consisted of posts of wood placed in close juxtaposition 
to one another on a base-stone common to parastades and columns, 
in Tiryns the hase-stone for the former was about 20 to 24 inches 
high. This base-stone consisted of one or more blocks of stone 
set close together. Twenty-six bases were found m situ in vari- 
ous parts of the palaces, either of bresGia, sandstone, or hard 
limestone. 

The dowel-holes which were cut in these base-stones were of two 
descriptions, being square when cut in the sandstone, which is easy 
to work, and either round or consisting of two circular holes inter- 
secting; in both cases apparently bored with an augur, an in- 
strument of which an example in bronze (the first ever found in 
prehistoric remains) was discovered by Dr. Schliemann in Troy. 
Dr. Dorpfeld surmises that the double or oblong holes had the object 
of fixing more firmly the wooden parastades in ante, so that they 
would not turn on their axis. The diameter of the holes varied from 

to if inches, and the depth from to 2| inches. The double 
circle was ijx 2| inches, and its depth :2 inches^:. The square or 
rectangular holes varied from to 2^ inches, the depth being 3I 
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inches. A drawing is given in Dr. Schliemann’s Tiryns of the 
vestibule to the Megaron or men's hall, which is here reproduced 
by the kindness of Mr. Murray. This consisted of a portico-in-antis 
Only the base of the column and of one of the antm is shown in 
the drawing. 

It is curious to note, first, that there is no projection of antin 
towards the column, as is usual in such features, and is found in the 
propyl^a gateways; and, secondly, the frontal end of the wall 
projects in front of the column, and Dr. Dorpfeld (p. 2 12-2 13) 



endeavours to account for this unusual arrangement — unusual so far 
as its reproduction in Greek temples is concerned. 

In ordinary cases these antrn blocks are so arranged as to support 
a frontal end to the wall and a vertical post to carry the epistyle, 
and these features occupy the same position as the antm in the stone 
temples of the Greeks, where, however, they no longer fulfil any 
constructive purpose. ‘‘ While in Tiryns," Dr. Dorpfeld observes, 
‘‘ the antm were still intended to strengthen the ends of the walls, 
which were of less resisting material, and to sustain the heavy pres- 
sure of the architrave beams on the wall, in later Greek buildings 
they merely suggest artistically these functions, which they no longer 
perform. We have accordingly here an important instance showing 
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liow the Greek artistic forms of the later stone buildings were 
derived from the constructive members of older buildings ” 

Dr. Dorpfeld also gives some description of the columns, which 
play an important part in the palace at Tiryns, no fewer than thirty- 
one bases having been found. One of these is shown in the draw- 
inix, from which it will be seen that it stands from i J to i inch 
above the level of the cement floor. The diameter of the column 
was a little less than that of the base, and differs widely, therefore, 
from Egyptian bases, which in Benihasan are twice the diameter of 
the column. An ancient Doric shaft and base were found in 1882 
by Mr. Tiiacher Clarke (who ascribes an Egyptian origin to the 
Doric columns), in which the base was times the diameter of 
the column. This excessive width of the base, Mr. Clarke states, 
bad no disadvantage before the closed tombs of Benihasan, but upon 
the threshold of the Greek temple would have been intolerable. 
He suggests, therefore, that the spaces below the bases were filled in so 
as to form a continuous plinth, the common base of all the columns. 
^‘Thus originated,'' he says, “the Doric stylobate, a term which is 
correctly applied only to the upper steps of a Doric temple." As 
regards the Egyptian origin of the Doric column, Mr. Clarke only 
contends that it was subsequent to the seventh century that the 
Greeks became so intimately connected with Egypt that no great work 
of the Egyptians could have remained unknown to them ; whereas 
a much greater antiquity is claimed for the palace at Tiryns. 

Dr. Dorpfeld is of opinion that the columns, and even their 
capitals, were in wood : ist, because not a single stone drum has 
been found, whereas thirty-one bases of columns and twenty-six 
bases of antm remain ; 2nd, it is proved by the diameter of the 
bases, which is far less than that of the antse, that the columns 
cannot have been of stone ; 3rd, all the antoe consisted of wooden 
posts, and to wooden antae naturally would belong wooden architraves 
and wooden pillars ; and 4th, the present condition of some of the 
upper surfaces of the bases, the centre of which shows little trace 
of having been burnt, which may be explained by assuming the 
column to have been of wood, the outer edges being much calcined. 
A fifth reason might be adduced in the existence of a raised base, 
necessary to protect the lower part of the column, if in wood, from 
wet. These columns, Dr. Dorpfeld considers, must have consisted 
of single trunks, and not of several fastened together, or dowel- 
holes would have been found to keep them in position. , 

The same reasons for a base which we have here alleged exist 
also in Egyptian columns, and Mr. Flinders Petrie discovered at 
VOL, 11. y 
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Kahun the lower portion of a wooden column m sitio. We are not 
aware that any antjB or parastades in wood have been discovered • 
but the stone reproduction of that pattern is found at Benihasan 
in conjunction with the polygonal or protodoric columns whicli 
form the portico-in- antis of many of the tombs, and also inside 
other tombs in conjunction with the lotus columns. There can be 
little doubt in these latter examples as to the wooden origin of the 
antae employed, the columns being of so small a diameter that they 
are copied from features supporting wood architraves, only the natural 
complement of which would be wood posts fixed against the wall, 


IX. 


THE EISE AND WANE OF THE MAHDI 
EELIHION IN THE SEDAN. 

BY 

Major F. E. WIEGATE, D.S.O., E.A., 

Director of Military Intelligence, Egyptian Army, 

In the following paper I propose to deal in general with the 
religious aspect of the great revolt against Egyptian authority in 
the Sudan known under the name Mahdiism. 

The majority of those present are no doubt aware of the 
incidents which led up to this widespread movement, which, under 
the guise of religion, has resulted in completely overturning the 
recognised government authority in this vast country, and sub- 
stituting for it a rule of the basest tyranny and oppression, in 
which the new religion still plays a subordinate part, but is daily 
waning before the terribly realistic rule of a barbaric power utterly 
opposed to all recognised laws and forms of government. 

Indeed it has been truthfully said by those who have experienced 
the Sudan as it was under its former corrupt government, and under 
the iron hand of the Khalifat el Mahdi Abdullah, that the present 
state of this unfortunate country is immeasurably worse than it 
was before, and that this successful struggle of the inhabitants to 
be free from one master has only resulted in their falling into 
the iron grip of another, and one wdio has proved himself a task- 
master of the most savage and inordinate severity. 

What wonder that these helpless people should writhe hopelessly 
in the grasp of this tyrant and beseech the pity of their former 
master, who cannot at present do more than look on from a dis- 
tance, and hope that time will exhaust the tyranny and oppression 
which has so thinned the ranks of his former subjects, and reduced 
them to a position little better than that of abject slavery. 

Such is the general hypothesis, and it is my object in the 
following paper to describe briefly the. causes which led to this 
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gigantic movement against tlie orthodox Moslem religion, to follow 
its course during the last ten years, and to show how, based as 
it was on a fallacy or a series of fallacies, it has resulted not only 
in overturning and uprooting the small amount of civilisation existiiitf 
in the Sudan at the time of its rise, but is also rapidly destroyin^^ 
the ancient tenets of Islam, and reducing its inhabitants to a con- 
dition of religious and moral decadence to which it would be difSciilt 
to find a parallel in the history of any other country in the world ; 
for here in the Sudan we have a nascent and crude civilisation 
suddenly shattered by a wild, ignorant, and almost savage tribe, 
who have built over the scattered remnants a form of government, 
based to some extent on the lines they found existing, but from 
which they have eradicated almost every symbol of right, justice, 
and morality, and for which they have substituted a rule of injus- 
tice, ruthless barbarity, and immorality. Nor can I recall any other 
instance in modern times of a country in which a semblance of 
civilisation had existed for upwards of half a century falling back 
into a state but little removed from absolute barbarism. 

It may be urged that these are strong words to use in regard 
to a country of which I cannot possibly have any recent personal 
experience, and to a certain extent the criticism is just; but in 
conveying to you the above impression, I would recall to you the 
fact that not only have hundreds of Egyptian and Sudanese refugees 
found their way to Egypt from the Sudan — one and all of whom 
will fully confirm the statements I have made — but undoubtedly 
the most lucid account of Mahdiism, from its rise down to the 
present time, has been given by Father Ohrwalder, late priest of 
tbe Austrian Mission Station of Delen, in Kordofan, who was for 
upwards of ten years a prisoner in the Sudan, and who only suc- 
ceeded in escaping a few months ago. 

He has written an account of his experiences which it has been 
my privilege to put into English, and which will shortly be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. My duties as 
Director of the Egyptian Military Intelligence Department have 
led me to study, as far as the available matter would admit, the 
true aspect of Mahdiism, and I ventured a year ago to publish 
the result of these researches, which were largely based on the 
cross-examination of illiterate natives who had escaped. Father 
Ohrwalder has, however, thrown a flood of light on many dark 
passages which have hitherto never been fully elucidated, and in 
my remarks to-day I am making a generalised use of the informa- 
tion which has been supplied by him, and which, therefore, has the 
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additional impress of unquestionable accuracy, which many of the 
popular statements regarding the religion of the Mahdi have, owing 
to the nature of their source, failed to possess. 

Before going further, I must crave for an instant your attention 
to an important point, a right understanding of which will greatly 
elucidate the complex nature of the Mahdi movement ; I refer to 
the ethnographical subdivision of the Sudan, which for the present 
purpose I have divided into five main classes. 

It will be observed on reference to a map, that the thirteenth 
parallel of latitude forms the division between efficient rain and 
scanty rain, between cattle- Arabs and camel- Arabs. South of this 
parallel camels are not usually bred, while north of it cattle are 
not found. To the north of this parallel dwell the great camel- 
owning tribes, such as the Kababish, Ababdeh, Shukrieh, and 
Hadendoa, whose instincts are naturally peaceful because their 
property brings them profit in proportion as it is employed in the 
transport of goods. These Arabs I propose to call the first class. 

The second class may be designated as the Hegroid tribes, who 
live in Darfur and in the mountainous country to the south of 
Kordofan ; these races no doubt formed one of the ancient kingdoms 
which stretch across Africa, and may be numbered from the west 
as follows : — Senegambia, Bambara, Massina, Gando, Sokoto, Bornu, 
Bagirmi, Wadai, Darfur, Sennar, and Abyssinia ; they are a con- 
tented and domestic race, who have little in common with the 
Arabs, and with whom they are constantly at war. 

The third class are the dwellers in towns and villages ; these are 
a mixture of almost every Eastern race ; by intermarriage with 
Basbi-bazuks, Egyptians, and the foreign traders, they form a popu- 
lation which may not inaptly be compared to that of a Levantine 
seaport. Idle, dissolute, drunken, demoralised, they are superstitious 
to the lowest degree. Such is the population at Berber, Khartum, 
Sennar, and most of the large towns, while the centre of the plains 
of Kordofan contains a nucleus of 800 or 900 villages which excel 
all others in baseness ; these villages contain a population of about 
130,000, probably the most worthless in the world. They are 
overridden by a most shameless set of Fikis, or religious teachers, 
who are supposed to be invulnerable, supernaturally endowed, and 
able to work miracles. It can readily be imagined what an 
important factor were these Eikis in the Mahdi revolt. 

The fourth class may be designated as the great slave-dealers of 
the Sudan. These people inhabit the country below the thirteenth 
parallel to the west of the White Kile ; here, cattle replace camels, 
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and to the south, of Kordofan, and stretching awaj to the south- 
west and north-east, are the tribes and innumerable sub-tribes of 
the Baggara — the Eed Indian of the Sudan, Their geographical 
position places them in touch with the great Negro supply to the 
south and the great retail market of Khartum to the north, and 
these are the great slave-forwarding agents of the world ; they are 
inured to war and in constant readiness to plunder. 

Below the Baggara come the great cattle- owning Negroes and 
Negroids, who, like the second class, are a peacefully inclined people, 
and who for years have supplied the Khartum slave-market. In- 
deed, whole tribes have been deported. Being heathen, there is nu 
one idea which appeals to the large masses of them. It was from 
this class that Zubeir Pasha and his son Suleiman raised armies; it 
was with these men that Sir Samuel Baker and General Gordon 
performed such prodigies. These are the men who form the nucleus 
of the army of the present ruler of the Sudan ; they are the races 
who supply the Egyptian army with its black battalions, who have 
again and again proved their sterling fighting qualities; and these 
are the men who will have to decide the struggle which will 
ensue when any advance is made on the Sudan. The value of this 
class of the population can hardly be over-estimated, and the Euro- 
pean nation which sooner or later extends its sphere of influence 
over these distant lands will find a recruiting-ground for troops 
who, for reckless bravery and endurance, it would be hard to find 
equalled. This is a point worth bearing in mind by extensively- 
colonising European nations desirous of obtaining auxiliaries who 
are less tied down by feelings of patriotism than perhaps any other 
class, and who have been truthfully described elsewhere as creatures 
who “ eat, drink, and fight, but never pray,” 

I do not propose to describe here the various causes which led 
to the first outbreak against Egyptian authority ; suffice it to say 
that the venality and oppression of the Egyptian and Turkish 
officials, from the highest to the lowest, was undoubtedly made the 
lever by which the feelings of the masses were worked upon ; but, 
though this was the apparent cause, there was another reason under- 
lying it, and it is in the suppression of the slave-trade that the 
mainspring of the revolt must be sought ; and here for a moment I 
must again digress. 

Gordon, during his governorship of the Sudan from '74 to '79? 
had been most energetic in endeavouring to suppress the human 
traffic ; but look for an instant at the instruments with which he 
was to overturn a national custom, inborn and inbred in the people 
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for centuries. The troops in the Sudan were the veriest scum; 
they consisted for the most part of exiles from Egypt and of local 
irregulars or Bashi-bazuks, who tyrannised over and lived upon the 
people. Uniform and tarbushes they had, it is true, and they were 
armed with rifles, but this was perhaps the only semblance to 
soldiers they possessed ; they robbed without being strong, and, un- 
watched, they developed most of the propensities of slave-dealers. 
They it was who inflicted every kind of cruel injustice and ill- 
txeatnieiit on the peoj)le, and it was with this worthless material 
that Gordon succeeded in a great measure in suppressing the 
trade in slaves ; but his success was due to a vigorous ability and 
determination, which left little that he attempted to do undone, 
and wherever Gordon was the slave-trade was temporarily sup- 
pressed ; but when the life-giving energy of Gordon was withdrawn, 
and he was succeeded by incapable native governors, the result can 
readily be understood. Gordon had set the house on fire ; all his 
successors could do was to watch tlie flames. 

Thus it w^as that in i88i, when Gordon’s capable government 
had been withdrawn, the great Baggara tribe suddenly found the 
slave-trade, which was as their life-blood, stopped, and trade of all 
sorts on the White Nile wholly stopped. What wonder, then, that 
this warlike race became a ready instrument in the hands of an 
unscrupulous adventurer, and who could foretell that this almost 
savage tribe was destined to oust, not merely the hated Turk, but 
also the rightful owners of the soil ? And here it is not perhaps out 
of place to draw a brief conclusion from this suppression of the 
slave-trade, concerning which much has been written with more 
feeling than knowledge of the subject. The fact is that the sup- 
pression of this human traffic had been undertaken before its nature 
bad been thoroughly understood. From the year 1 794 up to the 
present time we have been discovering, gradually and slowly, what 
the slave-trade is. One thing it is not — it is not a thing to be sup- 
pressed easily and promptly by Egyptian troops, as Egyptian troops 
were in the Sudan in 1883. Venality and oppression of the 
officials, the suppression of the slave-trade, military weakness — 
these are the three causes of what has been called the rebellion. 
These weak and venal Egyptian colonists were to suppress the slave- 
trade, which was at once the religion, the occupation, and principal 
source of income of the fiercest of all the tribes that owned the soil 
The miserable failure to suppress the slave-tmde, the fact that 
Gordon, when he went for the last time to Khartum, was obliged, 
as a last resource, to cancel his previous orders on, the subject — a 
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proceeding which at the time proved useless, for the revolt was then 
far beyond his personal control^ — does not this wretched picture 
show how necessary it is to look well to the means available before 
the fiat goes forth to suppress a traffic which, inhuman though it 
be, is inseparably connected with the life and religion of the people. 

But to revert to our subject, the religion which we have styled 
Mahdiism has two sides to it. There is the Mahdi whose coming 
is looked forward to by good Sunnis, as the advent of the Messiah 
is expected by the Jews, and there is the Mahdi who disappieared, 
and may appear miraculously at any moment to good Shias; and 
it is one of the most singular things in religious history that Egypt 
has had, within or in proximity to its boundaries, two thriving 
Mahdis, one of each kind. 

Indeed, the fact that these two Mahdis held different doctrines 
is a matter of congratulation, not to Egypt alone, but to the various 
colonies on the African shores of the Mediterranean ; for had the 
religious views of these two Mahdis enabled them to combine in 
their efforts against all who refused to share their views, it is not 
improbable that Mahdiism would have developed into a power which 
vrould have required no small effort on the part of those by whom 
it would have been opposed, to stamp it out. But fortunately the 
two Mahdis became rivals, and the infiaence of that one who is in 
closest proximity to Egypt, and whose power, once enlisted in the 
cause of a Jehad, might have had the most serious consequences, 
was mainly instrumental in detracting from the influence of his 
more active but distant rival. 

The two Mahdis to whom I refer are the son of Sidi Mohammed 
Ben Ali es Senussi of Jerhbub in the vicinity of Tripoli, and Moham- 
med Ahmed, the Sudan Mahdi. 

The former is the head of the Senussi branch of the Shadli school, 
so called from the Senus Mountain in Algiers, and dates its incep- 
tion about the year 1837. Its first founder established some three 
hundred lodges in the north of Africa, of which the head-centre is at 
Jerhbub, a little to the west of the Oasis of Siwa, and here, on a spot 
given to him by a former Sultan of Turkey, he has built a strong 
and large enclosure termed a Zawia, which corresponds to the Deir 
or monastery of Eastern Christianity. Here dwells Mohammed es 
Senussi, a man of some forty years of age, affable and intelligent, 
not disdainful of newspapers, and a veritable veiled prophet, wear- 
ing generally a cloud of fine muslin over his head. Some years ago 
his father at his death somewhat guardedly expressed the view that 
his son would be the Mahdi, but his manifestation, which is said to 
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^ have been on several occasions on the point of being declared, has 

I been indefinitely postponed, and will no doubt continue to remain 

I in abeyance until the sect has decided on some definite line of action. 

\ Meanwhile their influence is not only widespread throughout the 

I whole of Northern Africa, but extends far away into the heart of 

I the Dark Continent. The inhabitants of the kingdom of Wadai, 

I from the Sultan to his meanest subject, are all followers of the Senussi, 

whom they regard much in the same light as a Pope. Senussiism, 
indeed, extends still farther east, and in 1889 a local revolt on the 
confines of Darfur against the Mahdiists of the Sudan was, curiously 
enough, talked of as the Senussi movement, though Sheikh Senussi 
himself was thousands of miles away from the scene of action ; it 
is also certain that the movement was not inspired by him, and 
indeed had been carried on almost without his knowledge. 

The fact, however, that a revolt against the Sudan Mahdi was, 
tlirough a curious concatenation of circumstances, construed into a 
Senussi movement, is sufficient indication of the impending danger 
which such a state of affairs must inevitably produce, and a careful 
examination of the circumstances attending the Sudan ruler’s govern- 
ment in these western portions of his dominions indicates that the 
fear of a recurrence of the events of 1889 on a large scale is con- 
stantly in his mind, and causes him no small anxiety. 

Mohammed Ahmed, the Mahdi of the Sudan, took up Mahdiism 
from the Shia point of view, and here, for the benefit of those who . 
are unacquainted with the Shia doctrine regarding a Mahdi, I will 
endeavour to briefly explain the somewhat complex mystery of the 
long-hidden twelfth Imam. 

The Imam, as you are aware, signifies he who precedes others— in 
Islam, he who leads prayers in the mosque. The Imam par exeel- 
lem was of course the great Prophet Mohammed, whose full name 
was Mohammed Abu el Kasim Ibn Abdullah. 

There were originally eleven or twelve Imams, exclusive of the 
Prophet, and the question of how the succession to the Imamat was 
to take place was the original cause of the division which, on Moham- 
med’s death, arose in Islam. The Persians and all Shias declared 
that the dignity remained hereditary, while the Sunnis believe it to 
be elective. The Shias called Ali, the first cousin of the Prophet 
and the fourth Khalifa, the first Imam, and regarded the other three 
Khalifas as usurpers. The eleventh Imam was a certain Hassan 
Askeri, whose son was named Mohammed Abu el Kasim el Mahdi 
•—el Mahdi meaning “ the directed one ; ” hence “ he who is fit to 
direct others, guide, leader.” On his birth his father wished to bill 
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him, and he was concealed by his mother in a cave, where no one 
was permitted to see him ; from this seclusion he issued divine 
instructions by messengers. One of these messengers duly predicted 
the death of the Mahdi, which actually occurred within six days, 
and added that before the end of the world he would reappear with 
the Prophet Elias at the second coming of the Messiah. And here 
I may as well refer to the traditional connection between the Mahdi 
and Jesus Christ. Some Moslem sects believe that Christ will he 
the Mahdi, ie., expect his second advent ; others share the opinion 
as stated by Ibn Kaldum (who died in Cairo, a.d. 1406), and who, 
in the introduction to his history of the Arabs, Persians, and Berbers, 
says, '' At all times the Moslems have believed that towards the 
end of the world a man of the Prophet’s family wmuld appear to 
sustain the true religion. He will lead the true believers, and be 
named the Mahdi 5 then will appear the ^ Messih ed Dejall ’ (anti- 
christ). After the appearance of the latter, Christ (Jesus) will come 
down from heaven and destroy him, and the Mahdi will become 
Christ’s Imam.” 

The Sunnis, on the contrary, do not admit that the Mahdi has yet 
made his first appearance, and have strongly denounced this schism ; 
but in the Sudan this fact was less known, and the Shia schism was 
accepted because two Mahdis had already been successful, and had 
founded dynasties in Egypt. The most recent dynasty of the Fathe- 
mites was founded in 908 by Mohammed Obeidallah, who styled 
himself the Mahdi, and who drove out of Egypt the descendants of 
Ibrahim Bin Aglab (Harun's governor of Africa), and established a 
dynasty of Khalifs who reigned in Egypt from 972 to 1172. 

With such an example before him, an unscrupulous adventurer 
has ample grounds on which to formulate a claim to be the long- 
hidden twelfth Imam; and it was precisely on these lines that 
Mohammed Ahmed, the so-called Mahdi, set to work 

This individual was born at Dongola in the year 1848, of a 
family of well-known boat-builders. At an early age he was sent 
to the Mesit, or Kuran school, at Kererri, near Omdurrum, and there 
soon gave ample evidence of a violently fanatical nature. At the 
age of twenty- two he was already a sheikh, with a great reputa- 
tation for sanctity, and his preaching was renowned far and wide. 
After leaving school he led the life of a dervish, moving about from 
place to place, distributing amulets and writing on little slips 
of paper mysterious words which were supposed to protect the 
wearer against all the ills and diseases to which human beings are 
liable. 
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As we have already seen, the ground was well prepared in many 
ways, hut the broad base of this itinerant dervish’s appeal w'as the 
injustice and cruelty of every sort which sprang up the moment after 
Baker’s and Gordon’s wholesome discipline had been withdrawn ; and 
indeed he had ample material for a theme when he could point to 
the wretched tax-gatherer, who had twice — nay, three times — carried 
off the last goat or last bundle of dhurra-straw from the poorest of 
his listeners ; he could point to a neglected religion, to widespread 
immorality, and to a decadence of the Moslem faith, induced by 
the luxurious mode of life of their foreign masters — those unscru- 
pulous colonists who were gradually ousting the rightful owners of 
the soil. But he urged that, with the coming of the Mahdi, the 
right should triumph, and all oppression should have an end. 

Amongst the superstitious masses of Kordofan through which he 
moved the leaven worked rapidly, and at length at Abba Island, 

150 miles south of Khartum, he gathered a few determined fol- 
lowers and there openly declared himself to be the Mahdi, divinely 
sent by God to free the religion from the pollution of the hated 
Turk, and re-establish it once more as it was in the time of the 
Prophet. 

I will here pass over the various ineffectual attempts made by 
the Khartum Government to secure the person of the new prophet, 
suffice it to say, that finding himself dangerously near the seat 
of Government, he fied first to Tagalla and then to Jebel Gedir, 
in South Kordofan, and located himself at the foot of that mountain. 

'This flight he designated his “ Hejira,” in imitation of the Prophet, 
and here again, following the footsteps of his divine predecessor, he 
nominated his four Khalifas. 

It will be remembered that the four immediate successors of the 
Prophet Mohammed were designated Khulafa er Eashidun (or the 
well-directed Khalifas) ; their names were Abu Bakr, Omar, Osman, 
and AIL The Prophet’s only son, Kasim, died when a little child. 

Ali, who had married the Prophet’s daughter, Fatima, did nob push 
himself successfully on the Prophet’s death, though urged to do so 
by a large party, and Abu Bakr succeeded Mohammed. Thus the 
succession to the Khalifate became elective, and not hereditary. 

This is an important point to bear in mind in watching the 
further development of Mahdiism. ^ 

Following the above precedent, the Mahdi at Gedir appointed his 
four Khalifas — Abdullah, of the Taisha-Baggara tribe, occupied the 
chair of Abu Bakr, and it was this move that secuwd Mohammed ; ! ; " 
Ahmed the alliance not only of the Taishaj Homr, and Eizighat , ■ 
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Baggaras, who thirsted for vengeance owing to the suppression of 
the slave-trade, but also numbers of other dissatisfied slave-dealers 
who had been dispersed by Gessi Pasha. Thus it was that the Mahdi 
unwittingly laid the foundation of the Baggara rule, under which the 
Sudan has now fallen ; for, according to precedent, Abdullah must 
succeed the Mahdi. 

In the chair of Omar was seated Ali Wad Helu, the chief of the 
powerful Degheim and Kenana Arabs. This man had been educated 
in the Azhar University in Cairo, and bad the reputation of being 
well versed in Moslem theology. 

The chair of Osman the Mahdi offered to Sheikh es Senussi, but 
the latter, for reasons which I have explained, declined the honour. 
Interesting correspondence, a copy of which fell into the hands of 
the Egyptian troops at the action of Toski, passed between the rival 
Mahdis, and Mahommed Ahmed exerted all his persuasive powers 
to gain over the Senussi, but in vain. Thus a third Khalifa was 
never appointed. 

The chair of Ali was given to Mohammed esh Sherif, the Mahdi’s 
son-in-law, a Dongolawi, who was the representative of the Gellabas 
(or traders) and of the inhabitants of Gezireh (the country between 
the Blue and White Niles), Berber, and Dongola. Thus Ali was the 
last Khalifa. 

These three Khalifas were the commanders-in-chief of the three 
divisions into which the Mahdi now divided his forces ; each had 
a proportion of Jehadieh or rifle- bearing black troops, whilst their 
followers were of the various Arab tribes they respectively repre- 
sented, and were, for the most, part, armed with swords and lances. 

Each Khalifa had his own special flag. Abdullah's was the Eaya 
Zerga, or black flag; Ali's the Eaya el Hamra, or red flag; and 
Sherif s the Eaya el Khadra, or green flag ; each also had his own 
special nahas or copper drums and his noggams, whilst Abdullah 
had a specially distinctive trumpet known as the onleia, formed out 
of an elephant's tusk. 

In addition to the principal flags, each Emir had his own dis- 
tinctive flag made of varied colours, and on each of which are 
embroidered the words “ Mohammed Ahmed el Mahdi Khalifat er 
Easul ” (the successor of the Prophet). The number of men. under 
the leadership of an Emir varies ; in the early days of the revolt 
they numbered sometimes 2000 to 3000 men, whilst the subor- 
dinate leaders are known as Mukuddums. 

Thus did the Mahdi roughly organise his forces at Gedir, and the 
various unsuccessful attempts to dislodge him, into which I do not 
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propose to enter here, all tended to add numbers to his standard, 
and at the same time gave him possession of not inconsiderable 
stores of rifles and ammunition • but so precisely did the Mahdi 
follow in the footsteps of the Prophet that at first he disdained 
the use of firearms, on the plea that the holy victories in the early 
days of Islam had been gained by sword and spear alone ; but the 
hitter experiences which he subsequently underwent (notably in his 
first unsuccessful attack on El Obeid), caused him to put aside 
these ideas, and latterly we find him striving might and main to 
increase his stock of firearms and augment the numbers of his rifle- 
bearing blacks. 

Gedir did not long remain the only centre of revolt; emissaries 
were sent out far and wide, bearing proclamations urging the 
inhabitants to rise against their oppressors ; other forces were soon 
operating in different parts of the Sudan, and before long the 
streams of fanatical insurrection were permeating the country in all 
directions from the fountain-head at Gedir. 

Thus we find many of the towns in Kordofan seized, Egyptian 
garrisons massacred, whilst every small success more than doubled 
the numbers of the Mahdi’s adherents. Even in the distant province 
of Sennar and in the Gezireh the revolt was gaining large propor- 
tions, though in this part it was for a time successfully combated 
from Khartum. 

It is not, however, my purpose to describe here the various 
events which led to the revolt assuming proportions with which 
the resources of the Egyptian Government were quite unable to 
cope; suffice it to say that ere long El Obeid, the capital of 
Eordofan, after a most gallant defence, was forced to surrender, and 
thus Mohammed Ahmed became conqueror of the entire jirovince. 

Already the insurrection in Darfur and Bahr el Ghazal was 
growing apace, and if help was not soon forthcoming, these pro- 
vinces too would soon be lost to the Government. 

Then followed the fatal mistake of despatching the Hicks ex- 
pedition on a wild adventurous career into the Kordofan deserts, 
only to be annihilated, almost to a man, by over 200,000 dervishes, 
all firea with the wildest fanaticism and belief in their new leader. 
What wonder that, with this wholesale destruction of 10,000 of their 
enemies, the belief in the divine mission of Mohammed Ahmed 
should become universal. The annihilation of this expedition was 
in truth the deathblow to Egyptian authority in the Sudan ; other 
places quickly fell, and now, with the exception of Khartum, 
Kassala, Sennar, and Dongola, the rapidly rising tide of fanatical 
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revolt was submerging the entire Sudan, It extended even to the 
shores of the Eed Sea, where the redoubtable Osman Digtia scored 
success after success, and soon only a slender foothold of Egyptian 
authority remained at Suakin, 

From his headquarters at El Obeid the Mahdi watched the 
swelling tide of revolt. Within a few months he found himself 
master of a large portion of the Sudan, the garrisons destroyed or 
incorporated with his own troops, the officials either in chains or 
enthusiastic adherents of their new master. Why should the truth 
of the cause be any longer doubtful? If previously he had had 
any misgivings on this score, they were now dissipated, and hence- 
forth Mohammed Ahmed became venerated, nay, almost worshipped, 
by his wild and turbulent followers. But let us consider for a 
moment what form of government he was substituting for the 
admittedly effete and corrupt rule which he had overthrown with 
so much ease. First and foremost his object was to be a religious 
reformer; he therefore formulated many severe orders. The use of 
alcoholic liquors, to which the Sudanese are much addicted, was 
forbidden, and an infringement of the order was punished by sixty 
lashes. Smoking and chewing tobacco was also strictly prohibited ; 
disobedience of this order brought with it the punishment of eighty 
blows with the kurbash, under which death frequently resulted 
The marriage ceremonies were simplified, and where formerly they 
were lavish and extravagant in the extreme, the Mahdi now forbade 
the expenditure of more than ten dollars on the entire ceremony. 
The wearing of gold and silver ornaments was not permitted. He 
forbad weeping and wailing for the dead, on the ground that to 
die in. such times for the Mahdfs cause was an honour and reward 
which would without fail secure Paradise. He further ordained 
that the poorest of clothes should be worn, the feet bare or in 
sandals, and, in imitation of the Prophet's example, the hard floor 
or ground should be chosen as the place on which to sleep. The 
uniform to consist of a jiVbeh or coat, tahid or skull-cap, turban, 
drawers, and sileh or beads. 

All these innovations, which were based on religious motives, 
were intended by the Mahdi to enforce cohesion amongst his 
followers, and at the same time they had the effect of hardening 
them to undergo the hardships of war without complaint. The 
Mahdi thoroughly understood that as long as men were rich they 
would fear death, and that a luxurious mode of life was the worst 
possible training for a Jehad. 

In like manner, the principle that all worldly goods are to 
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be despised formed argument for forcing every one to place his 
property in the leit el mcd or public warehouse. Again, the 
principle that only the meek and lowly are acceptable to God 
permits the slaughter of all such persons as are disaffected to the 

cause. 

Thus the principle of the construction of the Khalifate is the "Vde- 
struction of all opposition and the accumulation of all property ; ” 
and if we refer to the histories of former Khalifates, such as the 
rule of the Abbassides at Baghdad, the Bouides at Basrah and in 
Persia, the Hamadamides in Mesopotamia, the Akashid in Egypt 
and Syria, the Eathemites in Africa, the Umaides in Spain, the 
Samanides in Khorasan, and the Dilemites in Georgia, we shall 
find that the same principle holds good more or less throughout, 
though perhaps the but partially civilised condition of the Sudan 
more especially admits of the abuse. 

Neither Mohammed Ahmed nor his successor have shown any 
understanding of the word government, nor has the word trade any 
meaning for them beyond a suggestion of property made available 
for attack because its foolish owner has discovered to the world its 
hiding-place, and has sought to carry it elsewhere than to the leit 
el mal. In fact, the conduct and qualities of a Mahdi which are 
requisite to raise the storm are incompatible with the ability to 
control it, and thus we find that, in Father Ohrwalder’s own words, 
After the capture of El Obeid, the Mahdi and his Emirs began to 
live a life of ease ; they placed no restrictions on themselves in the 
way of food and drink; there was money in abundance and supplies 
were plentiful ; consequently sensuality and luxurious living were 
substituted for the abstemious life which the Mahdi doctrine had 
at first inculcated. The Emirs vied with one another in their 
wealth of slaves, cattle, horses, and donkeys.’' 

But as yet the Mahdi did not fully give way to a life of de- 
bauchery. The revolt, though successful, was still young ; much 
remained to be done ; he did not in the smallest degree abate his 
efforts to spread far and wide the new propaganda, and he continued 
to mete out punishments of exceptional severity on those who 
transgressed the new-made laws. 

His prestige after the fall of El Obeid was so enormous that the 
people rendered him an amount of adulation which was little short 
of absolute worship. Ohrwalder relates how a dispute occurred 
between two men; one argued that the Mahdi would have a higher 
seat in heaven than the Prophet, .while the other affirmed that God 
was higher than the Madhi. The dispute waxed hot, and the case 
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^vas referred to tlie judge, who settled the matter by saying that 
'Hhe living was better than the dead ; ’h but at the same time tlie 
man who advocated the Prophet’s claims was relegated to prison 
not so much for asserting what was perfectly true, that “ God was 
higher than the Mahdi/’ but that ^^the tone in ’wliicli he said it 
was tantamount to an insult to the Mahdi.” 

The above is a very fair example of the marvellous hold the 
Mahdi had acquired in an incredibly short time over the minds of 
his credulous followers. 

The limits of this paper oblige me to hurry through the tiirillinf^ 
events connected with the siege and fall of Kliartum, the death 
of its most gallant defender General Gordon, and the terrible 
massacre of the inhabitants. The story of this most eventful 
period has been gradually pieced together, and probably the memor- 
able circumstances connected with that magnificent example of 
courage and fortitude are engraven on the minds of all those here 
present. 

I will, therefore, pass on to a brief consideration of the effect on 
the Mahdi of the capture of the metropolis of the Soudan. 

If there had been some who still doubted the Mahdi’s divinity 
prior to the fall of Khartum, this final and overwhelming victory 
definitely settled the matter, and for the short five months Mohammed 
Ahmed lived after Gordon’s death, there is no doubt he was as 
nearly deified by his devoted followers as it is possible for any 
human being to be. But if he had somewhat fallen into a life of 
excess after the fall of El Obeid, he now plunged wildly into a life 
of uxorious debauchery, which soon resulted in a complete break- 
down of his constitution. 

The following brief description by Oiirwalder of the Mahdi’s 
home-life just prior to his death serves to show the true nature of 
the impostor. He says, It was the month of Eamadan, the great 
fast, and any one who failed to keep it strictly was punishable by 
death. From noon till midnight people used to crowd to the 
mosque, wdiich was then only a large enclosure surrounded by ^ 
zariba. Thousands of dervishes could be accumulated in this large 
rectangular space, in which the clash of this forest of spears indi- 
cated their impatience to see the Mahdi as he came to prayers ; 
they had seen him hundreds and hundreds of times before, but they 
never seemed satisfied of gazing at him, and often fought to get a 
place near the Mihrab. Whilst the impatient murmur of thousands 
of voices indicates that the time of his approach has almost arrived, 
let us for a moment turn to the Mahdi’s harem, and here is a trae 
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picture of what my friends there beheld. The Mahdi is reclining on 
a magnificent carpet, his head propped up by a pillow covered with 
oold brocade; he is clothed in a linen shirt of finest texture, a pair 
of sifoual and a gallahich, his shaved head is covered by a takia of 
embroidered silk ; some thirty women stand around him ; some fan 
him with great ostrich-feathers, others gently rub his feet without 
in any way disturbing his slumber, others gently smooth his hands, 
and Aisha, (his favourite wife) lies beside Hm covering his head and 
neck with loving embraces. 

“ Meanwhile hundreds of are shouting outside his zariba, 

impatiently awaiting his blessing, and anxiously expecting to hear 
his voice. The eunuchs are trying to drive off this unfortunate 
crowd with whips, but they will nob leave until they have obtained 
the earnestly sought blessing. At length one of the eunuchs enters 
and receives from Aisha the blessing which she gives without dis- 
turbing the Mahdi. He then returns and tells the crowd that the 
Mahdi is at present in deep contemplation, but that he is graciously 
pleased to give them his blessing, which is then repeated. This is 
the signal for a wild shout of joy, and then they return to the 
mosque to range themselves in the appointed lines for prayers; 
and now those who are not present to receive the blessing press 
forward merely to touch those who have, and thus obtain some of 
its virtue. 

“ After a time the Mahdi rises, and his ablutions performed, Aisha 
clothes him in his dervish jihleli, girdle and turban, and in this 
godlj raiment he marches off to the mosque. As he quits the 
palace the bodyguard surround him and keep off the crowd. On 
reaching the Mihrabj he is received with a shout by the assembled 
multitude. After prayers he gives a short sermon, and then returns 
to his wives.” 

Thus did the Mahdi enjoy the sw^eets of victory indoors, whilst 
outside he practised the most abominable hypocrisy ; outraged 
nature could stand the strain no longer, and, the victim of his own 
indiscretion, he died on 22nd June 1885, Thus in the zenith of 
his power did Mohammed Ahmed die, but he had done practically 
nothing towa^^ds substituting a government for that which he had 
so completely broken down and trampled under foot. 

The shock of his death was terrible. The wild fanatics were, 
so to speak, struck dumb ; their eyes were suddenly opened and 
their very confusion showed they had realised that the Mahdi had 
been an impostor. It was thought that a .revolution must take 
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place ; but he who had all along been the moving spirit of the 
revolt suddenly asserted himself in the person of the Khalifa 
Abdullah. This, the elective successor, had been content, durinf^ 
the Mahdi’s lifetime, to support Mohammed Ahmed as the religions 
head, well knowing that the false prophet was but a spiritual 
figure-head, and that it was his own masterly determination which 
had been, so to speak, the fly-wheel of the machine. 

The strife and discord occasioned by the two remaining Khalifas, 
on AbdullalTs accession to power, was , speedily quelled ; the new 
ruler now definitely settled on Omdurman as the capital of the 
conquered Sudan, and he set to work with amazing energy to secure 
himself in his new position. 

It may, however, be urged that with the death of the Mahdi 
all belief in the imposture would be at an end ; but this was not 
so, for, in point of fact, from the moment a divine mission is estab- 
lished, a prophet is no longer required ; his continued existence is 
even a source of danger ; but the prophet once dead, canonised, and 
buried in a tomb to which pilgrimage is enjoined, the superstition 
is on safe ground, and an energetic Khalifa has his hands free. His 
part is simple, he need pretend to no divine inspiration ; he is 
simply a man appointed as successor by the divinely inspired one 
who has passed the ordeal in safety. 

Abdullah’s watchword nowq therefore, became “Ed Din Mansur” 
(religion is victorious), and what ^prestige the new propaganda had 
lost by the death of the Mahdi was amply compensated for by the 
rigorous severity and tyranny of the new^ Khalifa’s rule. 

In what I have just said it is my special object to point out 
that the Sudan Mahdi has followed almost exactly in the footsteps 
of previous Mahdis and that the formation of the Khalifate suc- 
cession was, in almost all its essential features, similar to the 
various Khalifates I have named. 

In Moslem countries it is well known with what ease a jehad 
can be raised. The great masses of the population are simple and 
uneducated ; they are to an extraordinary extent under the influence 
of their religious Fikis, and the adherence of one of these superstitious 
teachers to a special cause is tantamount to the adherence of his 
entire audience. Islam face to face with a new prophet, Mahdi 
or other, is and ever has been in a diflicult position. 

To any one desirous of following out the arguments put forth bj 
the orthodox Moslems against the Mahdi, I would recommend a 
perusal of the reply sent by the Ulemas of Khartum to the Mahdfs 
proclamation urging them to rise and join him. I think they will 
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find these arguments halting and self-contradictory; their main 
object appears to have been to prove that there was no Mahdi ; but 
when an individual so styling himself has arisen and has succeeded 
in inducing 99 per cent, of the population to believe in him, this 
line of argument is not likely to be very effective. 

That the Khalifa Abdullah should begin his rule by still enforc- 
ing the Mahdfs doctrines was not to be doubted, but the real belief 
which the Mahdi himself had in the divine nature of his mission, 
and with which he had so successfully inspired his followers, could 
hardly be kept up with equal force by his successor, who soon 
showed that he was determined to be a ruler not in name only, but 
in fact, and that his new rule, based though it was on the newly- 
implanted religion, was to be of a very much more temporal nature, 
and the necessity for this soon showed itself. 

Before even the Mahdi died, many of his follow^ers were tiring 
of this constant warfare and movement ; their ordinary social and 
domestic life had been abandoned, cultivation had been neglected, 
and not a few began to wish for a return to their former modes of 
life. But if Mahdiism, or rather the new power to which it had 
given birth, was to continue progressive, it was necessary to at once 
check this tendency; and Abdullah, now holding the reins, and 
seeing how rapidly the Mahdi had sprung to power, never doubted 
that he too would have equal, if not greater, conquests than his 
predecessor. Utterly uneducated and ignorant of the world’s 
history or geography, the capture of Cairo, Constantinople, Mecca, 
Paris, and London presented to him no greater difficulties than had 
been experienced in the capture of El Obeid and Khartum. He 
was to be the conqueror of the world he knew, and he would lose 
no time in putting forth his strength. But before he could launch 
out into the unknown regions beyond the Sudan, there still re- 
mained something to be done within the immediate sphere of his 
own influence. A few of the tribes still held aloof from Mahdiism ; 
these must at once be forced to accept the cause, and now followed 
several minor and punitive expeditions, which did their work most 
completely, inasmuch as their operations resulted in little else than 
wholesale butchery, whilst the captured women and children were 
carried off into slavery. 

Father Ohrwalder gives the most appalling account of the sights 
he witnessed at that time, and testifies to the awful cruelty and 
barbarity which then characterised the Khalifa’s, successes. Whole 
districts were depopulated, cattle and camels killed^ women ravished, 
towns and villages reduced to ruins, and fields turned ihto a wilderness. 
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What wonder, then, that the inhabitants of the Sudan soon 
became a prey to abject misery and grievous famine. The utter 
neglect of all cultivation caused the price of grain to rise. In 1878 
which was considered to be a year of famine, the price of grain 
in the Sudan never exceeded sixteen dollars the ardd), but now in 
Omdurman it rose to sixty dollars, and in Kassala, for a short time, 
it reached the astounding price of 240 dollars. People flocked to 
the capital only to die by thousands of starvation, and this terrible 
state of affairs lasted for almost a year. Father Ohrwalder estimates 
that upwards of three-fourths of the population of the Sudan lias 
been destroyed by war, disease, and famine. 

But in the midst of all this want and desolation the Khalifa’s 
own tribe— the Baggara — were not allowed to suffer, grain was 
issued to them from the Idt el mal at the rate of six dollars the 
ardel, even when the famine was at its height. Sometime pre- 
viously this immense tribe or mass of sub-tribes had, by the 
Khalifa’s order, emigrated en masse to Omdurman ; here they were 
given the best lands, which were ruthlessly seized from the rightful 
owners of the soil, and Abdullah took every occasion to heap 
benefits on his own tribesmen at the expense of the Aulad-belad, 
as the Jaalin, Danagla, Berabra, and Gezireh tribes are called, in 
contradistinction to the Baggara. The latter, in the old days of 
the Government, had been considered little better than slaves by 
the Aulad-helad; now, gradually but surely, the tables had been 
turned, and servant and master had changed places. 

The Baggara was not the only tribe who quitted their forests 
and plains in the West to follow their master; the Pazighat, Hab- 
banieh, and other large tribes were also induced to come and settle 
in Omdurman, the Khalifa’s intention being to gradually augment 
the influence of his own tribesmen and diminish that of the original 
inhabitants. He had gradually destroyed ancient tribal systems 
and tribal government ; almost all the important sheikhs wKo had 
survived were ordered to come and live with their families in the 
capital, whilst Baggaras were sent to their places. Thus gradually 
a nucleus of the Khalifa’s own tribesmen became established in the 
various provinces, and their numbers in Omdurman itself gives 
Abdullah such a preponderating influence that his rivals can have 
little or no hope of success should they attempt to oppose his 
authority ; on the contrary, they have now fallen under the yoke 
of most cruel and tyrannical oppressors, by whom they are taxed 
and plundered to an almost incredible extent; and is it a matter 
of wonder that they should look back with unfeigned regret to the 
old Egyptian rule, corrupt and venial as it was ? 
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I believe I am not mistaken in stating that it is popularly sup- 
posed by a large number of persons that the Sudanese, who under 
the leadership of the Mahdi had so effectively struggled to be free, 
are now livhig untrammelled in the full enjoyment of the sweets 
of victory; but this is an absolutely erroneous idea. It is true 
of the Baggara and other western tribes, who may practically be 
classed as foreigners, and these have become masters of the situa- 
tion ; their garrisons are scattered in varying strength throughout 
the country, and they are, to all intents and purposes, as much 
in occupation of a foreign country as their predecessors, the Egyp- 
tians, ever were in occupation of the Sudan. But in this latter 
case the Egyptian occupation was little better than a farce, and 
only lasted as long as the local inhabitants were ignorant of their 
own strength ; the instant, however, they exerted it and were com- 
bined in a common cause, the feeble Egyptian authority collapsed 
like a house of cards. 

As long as the Mahdi lived, the Aulad-belad held the ascendency, 
but with the Khalifa Abdullah’s advent, and his gradual but deter- 
mined action in giving his own tribesmen the preference in every- 
thing, the Aulad-belad — already greatly weakened by disease, 
famine, and war, by the loss of power of their own representative 
Khalifas, and by a complete destruction of their tribal systems — 
have sunk into an entirely subservient position, and are now little 
else than a prey to their former servants, then allies, and lastly 
their con(puerors. 

I must crave the patience of my listeners in my endeavour to 
place before them, with, I trust, not undue prominence, this aspect 
of the present situation in the Sudan, but I do so because it has 
occurred to me (though I may be mistaken) that a considerable . 
percentage of the general public who are interested in Sudan 
affairs still think that the Sudanese who revolted are now in 
happy independence ; while, on the contrary, their struggle to be 
free has thrown them into the hands of taskmasters who are piti- 
less in their masterful severity. The piteous appeals of the onee- 
powerful tribes of the Sudan to be freed from their present bondage 
are indeed proof enough, and more, of their present misery and 
degradation. 

It may, however, be urged, that if this be the case, why should 
they not again combine to overturn their new oppressors as they did 
the Egyptians ? But the answer is ready to hand. The Baggara is a 
rule of terrible reality, the Egyptian was exactly .the reverse ; the 
tribes which were towers of strength during the Egyptian rule are 
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many of them absolutely obliterated, whilst others are so merged in 
the tide of Baggara conquest that they exist little else than in name; 
there is no cohesion amongst them; there are no men worthy to be 
called leaders ; they have been deprived of their arms, and in many 
instances of their lands and property ; resistance is hopeless. 

There have been several vain attempts to raise a revolt against 
their oppressors, but they have invariably proved utterly abortive, 
and have resulted in the imprisonment in chains of the Khalifa 
Mohammed esh Sherif, and the reduction to almost powerless insig- 
nificance of the Khalifa Wad Helu, whilst numbers of their followers 
have been exiled to Eegaf on the White Nile. 

The Baggara rule is at present absolute in the Sudan. Its 
attempts at extension beyond its present limits have, it is true, met 
with complete failure. The war against Abyssinia, although it acci- 
dentally resulted in the death of King John, never added an acre 
to the Khalifa’s dominions in that direction. His attempts to 
invade Egypt have met with nothing short of absolute disaster. 
The greatest of all the dervish fighting leaders — the conqueror of 
Hicks and the director of the assault on Khartum — the redoubtable 
Wad en Nejumi, fell, with the greater part of his forces, before the 
English and Egyptian troops under the leadership of General Sir 
Erancis Grenfell at Toski. 

The oft-resuscitated Osman Digna, too, has been driven out of his 
position in the vicinity of Sawakin and Tokar, and at length a period 
of peace has fallen upon that unfortunate neighbourhood, which has 
been for upwards of seven years the scene of almost constant 
warfare. 

It is evident, therefore, that Abdullah’s pretensions to increase 
the extent of his dominions have received a severe check, hut that 
he is quite capable of maintaining his authority in what may be 
called the Sudan proper, provided that he is not molested by foreign 
intrusion, would seem unquestionable. What would happen in case 
of his death it is hard to predict, though rumour points to the suc- 
cession of his son Osman, and this is but one more proof of the 
wane of the religious side of Mahdiism ; for if the precedent of the 
early days of Islam were followed, the succession should devolve on 
the Khalifa Ali Wad Helu, who, as I have already stated, has been 
rendered almost powerless. 

I fear I have already overstepped the limits of time ascribed for 
this paper, but the following brief sketch of Abdullah’s character, as 
described by Ohrwalder, may be of interest He is an intensely 
vain and proud man, very cruel and quick-tempered. Occasionally 
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bis ideas are good, but so surrounded is be by fanatics that his ideas, 
however good they may be, generally die almost before they are 
born. He is of a most distrustful nature, because he knows he is 
surrounded by enemies ; thus he is a curious mixture of resolution 
and inconstancy. He listens eagerly to calumnies, and delights 
in hearing evil spoken of other people. This causes his decisions 
to be changeable and capricious ; he is much guided by what low 
slanderers tell him, but they have to watch his temper very closely, 
and have become great adepts at humouring him. He is fearful 
and jealous of his authority, and the very smallest infringement of 
it is looked upon as a most serious crime and punished accordingly. 
He has surrounded himself with spies, who pander to his jealous 
and tyrannical nature/' 

The following is Ohrwalder's brief estimate of tbe present situa- 
tion in the Sudan : — Mahdiism was founded on plunder and 
violence, and by plunder and violence it is carried on. In some 
districts half the people are dead, in others the loss of life is even 
greater. Whole tribes have been completely blotted out ; in their 
place roam wild beasts, spreading and increasing in fierceness and in 
numbers, until they bid fair to finish the destruction of the human 
race, for they enter huts, and women and children are no longer 
safe." 

Such has been the rise and such is the wane of the religion which 
led to the latest holy war; such has been the history of former 
Mahdis and Khalifates, and such it may be again. The only differ- 
ence is that the Khalifate with which we have to deal is the first 
which has arisen under European observation ; its propaganda have 
been carefully studied, and whatever aspect of it we may examine, 
we will find that the whole may be summed up in the familiar 
phrase, “ Your money or your life." 
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BY 

The Eight Hoh. Sir M. E. GRAUTT DUFE, G.C.S.L, E.R.S., 

PreMent, 

The most useful contribution which I can make to the work of the 
Geographical Section of this Congress will be, I think, to review 
very briefly the principal additions which have been made in recent 
years to our knowledge of the continent of Asia. 

And as “recent years” is a somewhat vague expression, I will 
take as a convenient starting-point the January of 1 869, because it 
was in that month that the last Lord Strangford, who did more than 
any one else, by his brightly written contributions to reviews and 
newspapers, to explain to the general public the bearing and import- 
ance of the work which was being done by geographers in the coun- 
tries lying between the Adriatic on the west and the frontiers of 
India and of China on the east, prematurely closed his brief and 
brilliant career. 

As a clue through the labryinth of Asiatic exploration, I shall 
cliieflyuse the addresses which have been delivered by successive 
Presidents of the Eoyal Geographical Society. The sort of brief 
review which alone can be attempted, on such an occasion as this, 
must inevitably omit the names of very many persons who have 
made useful contributions to Asiatic geography ; but I think the 
chances are that in making it I shall be able to notice, however 
shortly, a larger number of the travellers who most deserve mention 
than in any other way which has suggested itself to me. 

Sir Henry Eawdinson, “ clarum et venerabile nomen ” to all who 
discuss Asiatic geography, said in his first address, delivered twenty 
years ago, to the Eoyal Geographical Society ; — 

“ Geographical research in Asia does not lead to the same large and 
brilliant results as in Africa and Australia. There are, in the former 
continent, no great discoveries to reward exploration ; no important 
physical features to be determined ; no rivers, lakes, or mountains 
to be introduced for the first time into the map. All that is left for 
the most successful inijuirer is to verify a few doubtful points of 
geography, or to fill in topographical details of more or less extent 
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and consequence. Yet is the East so rich in associations of the past 
so mixed np with the material interests of the present, that the mere 
gleanings as it were of Asiatic travel command often more attention 
than the full harvest of discovery in other quarters.'' 

In saying this, Sir Henry somewhat underrated the triumphs which 
w^ere still reserved for Asiatic explorers ; but he was thinking no 
doubt of the enormously greater extent of unexplored territory which 
still, in 1872, deformed the map of Africa, and also suspected, what 
has turned out to be the case, that a very large proportion of the 
parts of Asia which were then unknown, were unknown simply 
because they were unfit for human habitation. 

But we are not yet arrived at 1872. In the January of 1869 the 
Royal Geographical Society was still swayed by the sceptre of Sir 
Roderick Murchison. 

The^ Asiatic subjects which made most figure in his presidential 
address of that year were the information collected by the Pundits 
employed by Captain, later Colonel Montgomerie in the mountainous 
south-western region of Tibet; the journey of Mr. Shaw, the Kangra 
tea-planter, with his caravan of merchandise into Yarkand territory ; 
and Colonel, now General Walker's great map of Turkistan, based 
upon the surveys made by Russian and British officers, as well as on 
the most recent itineraries up to 1867, and marking a step in our 
cartography of that region greater than any that had been made for 
nearly thirty years. It will be remembered that during that period, 
thanks to an ingenious but grossly dishonest mystification, and to 
some other causes, our knowledge of Central Asia had gone rather 
backward than forward. In the same address special attention was 
drawn to one result of the new knowledge which General Walker had 
co-ordinated in his map, to the great increase, namely, which had been 
made to the width of the mountain country between the Upper Oxus 
Valley and the basin of Eastern Turkistan. Until this change had 
been effected, every one was puzzled by the great number of days 
assigned by old travellers to the transit between Eastern and Western 
Turkistan, and naturally the first to rejoice in the clearing up of the 
difficulty was their most ardent student, Colonel, later Sir Henry 
Yule. Other interesting events mentioned in the address of 1869 
were Captain Sladen’s expedition vid Bhamo to Momein, the frontier 
city of the short-lived Panthay power, and the attempt of that 
intrepid but ill-fated explorer, Mr. T. T. Cooper, to traverse the 
unknown region between Sze-chuen and Assam, He got, it will be 
remembered, only as far as Bathang. A third was the French 
exploration of the great Cambodia river, which was conducted to a 
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satisfactory conclusion, after the lamented death of the commander 
of the expedition, by Lieutenant Prancis Gamier. The party started 
from Saigon in i866, reached Kiang-Hung — the terminus of Lieu- 
tenant, later General Macleod's remarkable journey in 1837— then 
struck northwards through Yunan, and eventually reached the Yang- 
tsze, not, however, until Lieutenant Gamier had, at great personal 
risk, succeeded in penetrating to the Panthay capital. 

In the following year the patron's medal of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society was awarded to this distinguished explorer, and the 
founder’s medal was received by Sir Henry Eawlinson on behalf of 
Mr. Hayward, who earned that honour by travels along the upper 
courses of the Khoten and Yarkand rivers, and by careful measure- 
ments and observations on his journey from Ladak to Yarkand and 
Kashgar. At the time the medal was decreed him, he was pushing 
his investigations in the direction of the Upper Oxus, and it was on 
that expedition that not long afterwards he was assassinated. 

In 1870 Sir Eoderick was able to announce that Mr. Douglas 
Forsyth, a distinguished Indian civilian, w^as about to be sent on a 
special mission to the Ataligh Ghazee, accompanied by Mr, Shaw, 

While our own countrymen were thus advancing knowledge in 
what we used to call Interior Central Asia or Eastern Turkistan, Sir 
Eoderick was able to tell of good work done by the Eussians in 
Western Turkistan, and to eulogise, amongst other things, the 
Memoir by Baron Osten Sacken, translated by Mr. Delmar Morgan, 
adding characteristically : The day, indeed, has now arrived, and to 
ray great delight, when the Eussian Imperial Government on the 
north, and the British Government on the south, are rivals in 
thoroughly exploring and determining their respective frontiers, 
leaving between each dominion wild tracts which will probably be 
for ever independent, but whose chiefs will well know how to respect 
their powerful neighbours." 

In the presidential address of 1871, which was prepared, but not 
delivered, by Sir Eoderick Murchison, who had been meantime 
struck clown by the disease which eventually proved fatal to him, 
the veteran geographer had to deplore the sad end of Mr. Hayward ; 
to record the journey of one of Montgomerie's explorers known as 
Mirza, who made a survey of the southern portion of the Pamir 
plateau, 350 miles of the ground traversed by him being perfectly 
new ; was able to congratulate Mr, Shaw upon the exploration of a 
considerable portion of unsurveyed ground between the Karakorum 
and the Euen-Lun ; to record the expedition of the Archimandrite 
Palladius through Manchuria, which took Mm over nearly a thousand 
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miles in one of the least known parts of Asia, as well as the journey of 
Dr. Eadlof in Mongolia. He had also much to say of exploration on 
the Upper Tangtsze, and the setting saluted the rising sun when he 
recorded the first Chinese travels of the Baron von Eichthofen, and 
told the Geographical Society, on the authority of that eminent man 
of science, that the coalfields of Shansi were capable of supplyinn 
the whole world at the present rate of consumption for thousands 
of years to come. To this year, too, belongs the publication of Mr. 
Markham’s Memoir on the Indian Surveys, furnishing a history of 
what has been done for the advancement of geography and kindred 
sciences in India from the days of Eennell up to twenty years a^o 
The marine survey and the trigonometrical, the revenue survey, lie 
topographical survey, the geological survey, the archmological survey 
together with meteorological and tidal observations made in India, are 
all fully noticed. A warm tribute was paid in the presidential address 
to Mr. Markham’s work soon after it appeared, as well as to his 
labours in the geographical department at the India Office, from 
which issued in that year two small and cheap, but elaborate maps 
of the mountains and river basins of India, prepared by Mr. Trelawney 
Saunders. I was at that time Under-Secretary at the India Office, 
and I may take this opportunity of mentioning, to the credit of that 
highly meritorious geographer, that when it was the prevalent opinion 
that the Mahomedan power would certainly maintain itself in Yar- 
kand, and perhaps also in Yunan, Mr. Trelawney Saunders warned 
me that the Chinese hold over these countries would quite certainly 
be reasserted. I had not lived many years before I saw reason to 
admire his foresight. 

Perhaps the greatest event connected with the geography of Asia 
in 1 87 1 was the publication of Colonel, afterwards Sir Henry Yule’s 
magnificent edition of Marco Polo, a real triumph of labour, en- 
thusiasm, scholarship, and sagacity. 

In the following year, when the death of Sir Eoderick had placed 
the guidance of the Geographical Society in the hands of Sir Henry 
Eawlinson, that great expert was able to congratulate his hearers on 
the reconstruction of the map of Southern Arabia by the Baron 
von Maltzan ; on the researches of Captain, later General Miles, the 
assistant to the Eesident at Aden ; upon good geographical work 
done in Persia and the countries between it and India by Sir Frede- 
rick Goldsmid and others; upon the journey of the native explorer 
known as the Havildar ; and on Dr. Anderson’s report on the expe- 
dition to Western Yunan, which was led by Major Sladen. He had 
much to tell too of Eussian surveys over upwards of a thousand miles 
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east and soiitli-east from Krasnovodsk Bay, of a new map of Khokand 
made by M. Struve, and the explorations of M. Schepeleff in 
Kuldja. 

In 1873 Mr. iSTey Elias received the founder’s medal of the Geo- 
graphical Society partly for various short journeys in China, partly 
for a great one from that country through Mongolia to the Eussian 
frontier and so to Nijni Novgorod, during which he carried on through 
the whole of his route a continuous series of most careful observa- 
tions. Much, too, was done during this time incidentally to extend 
geographical knowledge both by our own Government and by the 
Eussians ; by our own Government through Sir Frederick Goldsmid 
and Sir Eichard Pollock’s delimitation of the Afghan and Persian fron- 
tiers; by the Eussian Government through the inarch of Eussian 
columns accompanied by professional topographers across the steppes 
ill the direction of Khiva. 

Sir Bartle Erere, who was President of the Geographical Society in 
1874, had the painful task of communicating to it the death of Mr. 
Francis Gamier, and the more agreeable oiie of enumerating a long 
list of successful explorations by Eussian geographers, of whom Pre*- 
jevalsky, who became afterwards so well knowm, was perhaps the most 
distinguished. His travels extended even at that time over no less 
than 7300 miles of Interior Central Asia. Another successful ex- 
plorer of that day was Dr. Fritsche, Director of the Pekin Observatory, 
who travelled through Eastern Mongolia on his way from Pekin to 
Nerchinsk in Eastern Siberia, and their exploits were emulated by 
others of their countrymen, partly in the Chinese Empire and partly 
in Asiatic Eussia ; while Sir Bartle was also able to say, in continua- 
tion of the remarks of his predecessor, that the military expedition 
of 1873 to Khiva had resulted in a considerable accession to geogra- 
phical knowledge. English explorers were not idle during this period; 
and Captain, now Colonel Trotter, of the great trigonometrical survey 
of India, w^as able to announce that the scientific observations of 
Eussia and England had now crossed each other in friendly rivalry, 
the road from Kashgar to the crest of the Tian-shan being a link in 
the chain across Asia common to both countries. Colonel Gordon at 
the same time explored a portion of the Pamir, and Captain, now 
Colonel Biddulph, was despatched by him to examine the country 
from Kashgar to Aksu. All these researches were connected with 
Mr. Forsyth’s mission to the court of the Ataligh Ghazee, already 
alluded to. 

In 1875 Sir Henry Eawlinson had to thank the Eussians for a 
great deal of useful work done in the year, which immediately pre- 
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ceded the delivery of his address, more especially the expedition to 
examine the delta of the Oxus and the country adjoining it ; had to 
tell of the steady progress made by our own countryman, Captain 
Felix Jones, with his great map of the countries between the Persian 
Gulf and the Mediterranean,, and of increases made to our knowledc>*e 
of the geography of Persia by the cartographical and other labours 
of Major, later Sir Oliver St. John, Sir Frederick Goldsmidj and 
Colonel Baker. 

Other subjects which came under review were the work done by 
Captain Trotter and by Captain Biddulph in the regions south of 
Kashgar to Pamir-Kul, and then westwards over the Little Pamir bv 
Pamir-Kul Lake, which they ascertained to be the source of a river 
called at first the Aksu and afterwards the Murghabi, now con- 
sidered to be a head- water of the Oxus itself. In dealing with China, 
Sir Henry had to chronicle the commencement of the travels and 
researches of the Lazarist Pere David, who for a dozen years previous 
to the date of which I am speaking had been steadily pushing geo- 
graphical and botanical research on the Upper Yangtsze in Mongolia, 
Manchuria, and Northern China. 

The year 1876 was rich in new geographical wmrks relating to 
Asia. Sir Henry Eawlinson in his address to the Eoyal Geographical 
Society had to speak of the quarto printed by the Indian Government 
containing the official reports on scientific subjects submitted by the 
members of Sir Douglas Forsyth's Mission, of Mr. Markham's Tibet,” 
of Dr. Andersoffis '‘Mandalay to Momein,” of Major Herbert Wood's 
volume on the Aralo-Caspian Basin, and Mr. Delmar Morgan's 
translation of Prejevalsky’s travels in Mongolia, annotated by Sir 
Henry Yule. 

Other subjects on which he touched were a variety of Siberian 
expeditions promoted by the Russian Geographical Society or the 
Government, further explorations in Central Asia along the old bed 
of the Oxus and elsewhere. Pie had to tell, too, of the treacherous 
attack upon the English political agent, Captain Holcombe, by the 
Nagas, and of surveys carried on in Manipur territory. 

In the year 1877 one of the medals of the Royal Geographical 
Society was assigned to the native Indian traveller who became 
famous through all Europe as the Pundit, but whose real name was 
Nain Singh, He made his fame by his great journey in 1865-66 
from the capital of Nepaul to Lh^sa, carrying a route-survey over 
some 1200 miles, and determining the position of that famous place. 
After many other valuable services, he travelled from Ladak to Lhka, 
and returned thence to Assam, a journey of more than 1 300 miles, 
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in which, amongst other things, he examined a long and hitherto 
unknown portion of the Brahmaputra, 

Other matters of interest to Asiatic geographers of which Sir 
Iliitherford Alcock had to tell were the expeditions of Colonel 
Sosnoffsky from Kiakhta to Pekin, Shanghai, and Hankow, and 
researches, both geographical and geological, in the basin of the 
Yenisei and the Lena. 

Both the geographical medals in the year 1878 were given to 
travellers who had added to our knowledge of Asia. The founder's 
medal went to Baron von PJchthofen, chie:dy for his four years' 
exploration of China, in the course of which he made seven long 
journeys, traversing twelve of its provinces from end to end, and 
recording his results in a work so well written that Sir Henry Eaw- 
liiison said, Though it is vast and copious, there is not a dull page 


The patron’s medal was awarded to Captain Trotter, whose name 
I have had occasion so often to mention, for having, in the capacity 
of geographer to Sir Douglas Forsyth's Mission to Kashgar, con- 
ducted the survey operations which resulted in the connection of the 
trigonometrical survey of India with Russian surveys from Siberia, 
and for having further improved the map of Central Asia by uniting 
his own work on the Upper Oxus with the exploration of the Mollah 
and Havildar, so as to give for the first time a nearly continuous 
delineation of the course of that river down to the frontiers of Balkh. 
At this time the attention of the Russians was very much absorbed 
by the Turkish w^ar^ but nevertheless Sir Rutherford Alcock was able 
to include in his geographical survey a good deal of information con- 
tributed by Mr. Delmar Morgan with regard to work done shortly 
before this time, as well in Khokand as in Turkistan. In the year 
1879, however^ the Russian Colonel Prejevalsky was the geographical 
hero, and had a good second in our own countryman, Captain Gill. 
Prejevalsky was honoured for the great additions he had made to our 
knowledge by his successive expeditions into the unexplored parts of 
Mongolia and the high deserts of Northern Tibet, in the latest of 
which he penetrated from Kuldja to Lob-Nor, and to the hitherto 
unknown mountain-range of Altyii-Tag. Captain Gill, who had 
some years before done much to increase our knowledge of the 
northern border of Persia, started from Shanghai in January 1877, 
proceeded up the Yang-tsze^ struck across Sze-chuen, and crossing the 
frontiers of Tibet, reached Bathang. Then, with better fortune than 
Mr. Cooper, he travelled south to Tali-fu, and so,: passing the place 
where Mr. Margary was murdered, ^ -to- Irawaddy, 
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illustrating the latter part of liis journey by careful and complete 
maps of forty “two miles to the inch, M death had 

previous to this period, led to Mr. GrosvenoFs journey from Hankow 
to Burmah, and to Mr, Baber's official report on the route from Talhfu 
to Momein. 

In 1879 Mr. Markham, who delivered the address on the proo'ress 
of geography in the capacity of Honorary Secretary to the Societr 
was able to record that the advance of our troops across the Afghan 
frontier by three different routes had added considerably to our 
acquaintance wdth the country traversed; that a further section of 
the unexplored course of the Brahmaputra had become known to 
science; that Colonel Ross, Captain NTapier, and other soldiers had 
done good work in Persia, as had also a Spanish traveller, Sefior 
Eivadeneyra; that the Inland Mission in China, and especially 
Mr. McCarthy, had also ascertained many facts of importance, and 
that efficiency and activity had from 1873 onwards taken the place 
of neglect in the matter of Indian marine surveys, with the result 
that, thanks to the invitation of Captain Taylor, a surveying vessel 
was being built at Bombay which has become widely and most 
creditably known as " The Investigator." 

A Russian journey to the Alai, another to the mountainous 
country south of Bokhara, a third to Mazar-i- Sharif, the chief town 
of Afghan Turkistan, and so on to Maimenah and across the moun- 
tains to the plain of Herat, was also mentioned, as was the discovery 
of the sheer icei-wall, 240 feet high, from which the Sel-sai issues, 
and which was named by its discoverer, M. Oshanin, The Fedclienko 
Glacier.” 

Lord Northbrook in 1880 had not a little to tell which must have 
been agreeable to him both in his capacity of ex-Viceroy of India 
and President of the Geographical Society ; as, for instance, of Captain 
Samiieirs calmly surveying at Ali Musjid under the fire of the 
enemy's guns, and continuing his operations after a cannon-ball had 
passed between the legs of his plane-table ; of Captain, now Colonel 
Woodthorpe, while similarly engaged, having his life saved by his 
pocket sketch-book; of the labours of Colonel Tanner along the 
Hunza River, and much else of the same sort. 

Tile address of Lord Aberdare in 1881 was less occupied with 
Asia than with the Arctic Regions and Africa, but he too had to 
chronicle the termination of Prejevalsky's scientific expedition to 
Tibet, and his visit to the Upper Hoangho after having been turned 
back on his march to LhJisa. Mr. Delmar Morgan’s journey through 
Western Siberia and Semiretchia to Kuldja, as well as Mr. Col- 
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borne Baber’s visit to Western Ssie-Chuen were also lionoiirably 

mentioned. 

By the year 1882 we were fairly within what will he called in the 
twentieth century the African period of the nineteenth ; but Lord 
Aberdare could nevertheless recount the results of a good deal of 
exploration in Asia, such as the journey of Colonel Stewart, in the 
disf^uise of an Armenian horse-dealer, to the frontier regions of 
Khorassan and the Tekke Turcoman country ; Mr. O’Donovan’s visit 
toMerv; Mr. Lessar’s railway survey carried east to Sarakhs, and 
the researches of Dr. Eegel, who, having visited it for botanical in- 
vestigations, proved that the roof of the world ” was broken up into 
ridges and narrow valleys. 

In 1883 Asia was more fortunate than in the preceding year. Of 
the two geographical medals, one fell to Sir Joseph Hooker, the 
most illustrious of living botanists, for much good work done to 
promote the knowledge of the earth, and not least for what he had 
accomplished as a young man in the Himalayan range. The other 
was awarded to Mr. Colborne Baber for travels to which I have 
already alluded. Surveys in the Elburz range by Colonel Beresford 
Lovett, an important paper by Colonel Bateman Champain on 
communication between Central Persia and the sea, and researches 
in the Malayan Archipelago were also commemorated in Lord Aber- 
dare’s presidential address. 

Asian travel obtained in 1884 one of the geographical medals 
for Mr. Colquhoun for his route-survey carried through Southern 
China in 1882 from Canton to Bhamo, over 1300 miles, described by 
Sir Henry Yule as the best that had yet been made from sea to sea 
across Further India in or near the latitude of Canton. Sir Charles 
Wilson’s journeys in Asia Minor ; the explorations of a variety of 
Eussiaix travellers in or near the Pamirs; Mr. M^S'air’s journey 
through the Swat and Chitral Valleys into Kafiristan, and so across 
the Tiu Pass by Gilgit to Cashmere, were also noticed. About the 
same time two new names of native explorers, worthy successors 

of the Pundit, began to appear. One of them, known as A K , 

made a four years’ journey through Tibet and Mongolia, his work: 
connecting with that of Prejevalsky and Gill. He it was who cleared 
up the long-disputed identity of the Sanpo and the Brahmaputra. 
Lord Aberdare had also much to tell of difficult and dangerous ex- 
ploration by native surveyors in the passes leading to the Afghan 
uplands through the border hills, and to record the fact that Major 
Holdich had placed his theodolite on the highest peak of the Throne 
of Solomon. The surveys of Captain Talbot, Colonel Tanner, Colonel 
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Woodthorpe and others, with the ascents of mountain peaks in 
Kumaon and Sikkim by Mr. Graham, were other events on which 
its President was able to congratulate the Geographical Society. 

Africa bore off the geographical medals in 1885, but Asia had its 
part in Lord Aberdare’s account of exploration. Sir Peter Lumsden, 
Major Holdich, and other officers connected with the British and 
Eussian Afghan Boundary Commission, being those of whose labours 
he had most to say, though they had a rival in Professor Ramsay, 
who by this time was embarked on those studies in Asia Minor of 
which I shall have more to say presently. 

The journey of Mr. Keedham from Sadiya to Eima, the vexed 



questions connected with the portion of the Brahmaputra not yet 
; traced, the explorations of Colonel Woodthorpe and others between 

Assam and the Upper Irawaddy, the travels of Mr, Holt Hallett in 
Burmah, undertaken with a view to the construction of a railway 
to connect India with China, with various papers upon Burmah, 
Western China, and Corea found honourable mention in Lord Lome's 
If address of 1886. 

In the following year Asiatic geography, as represented by Colonel 
Holdich, again had its share of the geographical medals, and General 
Strachey had to record the journey of Mr. Hey Elias from Ladakh 
to Chinese Turkistan, and then over the Pamir to the Khanate of 
Shignan. General Strachey sketched too the journey of Mr. Carey 
and Mr. D from Leh, across the high Tibetan plateau, 

descending upon Kiria by a rugged defile vid Polu, and advancing 
thence to Khotan, a place which, even when Lord Lawrence was ^ 
Viceroy, seemed to us the very world’s end, but which to this adven- 
turous member of the Indian Civil Service was little more than a 
starting-place for a very long journey round Chinese Turkistan and 
along the northern frontier of Tibet, in the course of which he covered 
twenty degrees of longitude and ten of latitude. 

The Asiatic journeys which attracted most attention when General 
Strachey delivered his address in 1888 were those of Mr. Carey, 
which I have just mentioned, and that of Mr. Younghusband, who 
starting from Pekin with a very small party of native guides and 
carriers, travelled to Hami by the Gobi desert, making a survey of 
his route, and connecting it with that made by Mr. Hey Elias some 
years before. From Hami Mr. Younghusband went to Kashgar, then 
to Yarkand, and thence by a terribly difficult pass over the Mustagh 
range hack into the realms of relative civilisation. 

A good deal of Eussian work, including the travels of M. Potanin 
and his wife in Mongolia, and of Messrs. Garnack and Eessine in the 
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range between Mongolia and Manchuria, also came in for honorific 
notice. Other heroes of a time rich in Asiatic exploration were Mr. 
James and Mr. Tulford who made a very interesting journey through 
the heart of Manchuria. 

In 1889 Mr. Carey received the founder’s medal of the Geogra- 
phical Society, more fortunate than Mr. Dalgleish, who, before that 
honour fell to his companion, had been treacherously murdered. The 
patron’s medal went to Dr. Eadde, the Director of the hTaturai His- 
tory Museum at Tiflis, for a long life devoted to the promotion of 
scientific geography in Eastern Siberia and the Caucasian chain, in 
Trans-Caspia, and many other places. It was acknowledged in a 
speech of remarkable merit, one of the best ever, I think, addressed 
to the President of the Geographical Society on a similar occasion. 
A variety of Eussian travellers were congratulated hy General Strachey 
in his address of 1889 ; among them M, Grombchevsky, who traversed 
the Pamirs from north to south; M. Hikolsky, who explored Lake 
Palkash and its fishes; but they had lost from among their number 
General Prejevalsky, who died Just as he was commencing a new 
expedition. There was also good work to he noticed in connection 
with the Black Mountain operations on the north-west frontier of 
India, in Burmah, and in Afghanistan, as well as in the Caucasus, 
where a sad accident destroyed the valuable lives of Messrs. Fox and 
Donkin. 

Captain Younghusband received the founder’s medal in 1890 for 
his great journey through what was known to Marco Polo as the land 
of Gog and Magog ; and the President of the Geographical Society 
had to notice also the important journey of Colonel Mark Bell from 
Pekin to Kashgaria, and the progress under Colonel Pevtsoff of the 
Eussian expedition, wdiich would have been the fifth of the great 
journeys of Prejevalsky if he had not died before he had passed 
the Eussian frontier. A French traveller, M. Dauvergne, had also 
been doing good service to geography along the northern foot of the 
Hindu Kush ; wEile Mr. Kockhill, Secretary to the American Lega- 
tion at Pekin, had made a courageous attempt to penetrate to Lhasa. 
By this time also, Mr. Ourzon had begun to give to the public some 


of the information about Persia which has since been incorporated 
in his book published this year, which will for a long time super- 
sede all others dealing with that country. Mr. Freshfield and Mr. 
Dent had been in the previous year making further explorations in 
the Caucasus, which also called for acknowledgment. 

Neither of the medals of 1891 went to Asia, but the travels of 
various Eussian explorers, more especially of the brothers Grum 
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Grijimalo along the flanks of the Tian-shan and Altai ranges, wlience 
they passed to Lob-Kor and NTorthern China, were extremely impor- 
tant, resulting, amongst other things, in the discovery of a mountain 
mass, the altitude of which they state to be 19,700 feet; and the 
exploration of a tract south of Turfan, which turned out to be below 
the level of the sea ; the long and hardy journey of Prince Henry of 
Orleans and his companions from Kuldja to the Tibetan frontier of 
China also came in for recognition; and attention was pointedly 
drawn to the large amount of valuable geographical information which 
was quite unnecessarily shut up at Simla and Calcutta, seeing that 
most of it might be proclaimed by the voice of a herald at Charing 
Cross without the possibility of the smallest mischief accruing to the 
public service in any sort of way. 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Bent, who had previously visited the 
Cyclades and the Bahrein Islands, communicated to the Geographical 
Society in 1890 the results of an interesting exploration made by 
them in the spring of that year, which deserved and received notice 
in the address of 1891. 

In 1892 also the geographical medals were given for services 
unconnected with the continent of Asia, though some of Mr. Wal- 
lace’s most important work had been done not far from it. Lord 
Lainington’s journey through the NTorfchern Shan States to Tonkin, 
Mr. Hogarth’s travels in Asia Minor, Mr. Littledale’s expedition across 
the Pamirs, and Mr. Campbells journey to the Long White Moun- 
tain” on the borders of Corea and Manchuria, were amongst the 
Asiatic subjects which most engaged the attention of the Society at 
its last anniversary meeting. Captain Younghusband, too, had been 
doing more useful work, while Major Hobday and others had been 
disclosing some of the secrets of the Upper Irawaddy. We are now 
looking forward with no little curiosity to learn more than has yet 
been allowed to transpire about Captain Bower’s journey in the 
hitherto unexplored areas of Tibet, and to what Mr. Conway and Mr. 
Bruce, who had gone to study the glaciers of the Karakorum, may be 
able to communicate to us. 

A countless number of Asiatic travellers, whose names I have 
found it impossible to mention, contributed papers on unknown or 
scarcely known districts, from the beginning of 1869 onwards, to the 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society and to the Proceedings, 
which, in the year 1879, if'S place. Of many of these there is a 
list in Mr. Markham’s Fifty Tears’ Work of the Royal Geographical 
Society,” and most of those which have been published since are 
noticed in the “ Bibliography of British Geographical Work from 
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1789 to 1889/' prepared by Mr. Keltie. While, however, many have 
been at work in adding to onr knowledge of the great sparsely in- 
habited regions of Central Asia, Siberia, or Arabia, others have been 
engaged in a not less fruitful or interesting kind of geographical study 
in coming to know minutely certain limited areas which are excep- 
tionally interesting from the historical events which have occurred in 
them or from other causes. The regions of Asia in which most has 
been done in this way from 1869 onwards have been Palestine and 
the huge continent for which our geographical expression is the word 
India, and which nearly all, except those who have been there, tliink 
of as a single country. To give the faintest outline of what has been 
done since 1869 to make the world better acquainted with India 
would require not one, but many addresses. 

I have spoken already of Mr. Markham's book on Indian Surveys, 
but every President of the Geographical Society, since that book was 
published, has had much to say about their progress ; and I have to- 
day alluded more than once to the numerous explorations connected 
with them, and often under the direction of some of their principal 
oflScers in the countries conterminous to India. 

Long ago, when in charge of Indian affairs in the House of Com- 
mons, I fully acknowledged that part of our duty there “ was to 
extend geographical and scientific research to every corner of India, 
and as occasion serves, to all those countries adjacent to India, for the 
exploration of which its rulers have facilities not shared by other 
men, to make a royal road for every inquirer who wishes to collect 
whatever of value to mankind at large. has, through countless ages, 
been carved on stone, or stamped on metal, or recorded in manuscript 
through Southern Asia.” 

I think the Government of India there and at home has, as regards 
everything that lies within the bounds of India, continued to follow 
that course, and a great deal has been done all round the frontier to 
acquire geographical knowledge. If that knowledge has, as I have 
already remarked, not been communicated as fully to the public as 
might have been the case ; if geographers in the Indian services 
have sometimes sighed for la liberte comme en Eussie,” I am sure 
the cause of the mischief has not been any desire on the part of the 
Government of India to disoblige the scientific world, and I trust 
there is reason to hope that the embargo placed upon perfectly inno- 
cuous knowledge may be removed. Many pages of the Bibliography 
to which I lately referred are occupied by an enumeration of the 
hooks, or pamphlets, or papers appearing since 1869 in the Journal 
and Proceedings of the Geographical Society relating to India, and 
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it would be idle to attempt to speak of them here. I will mention 
only one fact, whick shows how immensely more we know about 
India than we did in 1869. In that year the very best guess that 
could be made as to the population of India at the India Office put 
it at two hundred millions ; now we know that that computation fell 
short by at least forty millions, and the latest census puts the popu- 
lation, including the new' Burmah annexations, at above two hundred 
and sixty-six millions. 

I have said that it would be idle to attempt to enumerate the 
principal works connected with Indian geography which have ap- 
peared since 1869, but one must be named, and that is the «reat 
Gazetteer which was brought out under the editorship of Sir WiUiam 
Hunter. If any one wants to have a good idea of what India is 
without giving the subject too much time, he should read the article 
‘India,” which forms a whole volume of that Gazetteer, and supple- 
ment it by Sir John Strachey’s book, also published under the title 
of “India,” which gives a full and accurate idea of our system of 
government there. Honourable mention must also be made of the 
beautiful atlas of India, prepared by Mr. Trelawney Saunders, and 
published by Mr. Stanford in 1889. ’ 

Next to India, the country in w'hich there has been most extensive 
exploration has been Palestine. In the earlier part of the century 
there was a Palestine Society in England, but it, like the African 
Society, became merged in the Eoyal Geographical Societv, which 
dates from 1830. It was not, however, till 1865 that the ekmina- 
tion of Palestine by thoroughly trained experts, amongst whom 
officers of the Eojal Engineers took the most conspicuous place, was 
set on foot. The quarterly statement of that body was first published 
in the spring of 1 86g. 

Up to 1886, when Mr._Besant put forth his rJsrmJ of the work of 
its founders, it had received and expended over ^”66,000, and had 
produced, amongst many other things, its work in six very large 
volumes called “The Survey of Western Palestine,” forming a molt 
valuable contribution to geography as well as to history. 

Mr. Besant brings the state of our knowledge of Palestinian geo- 
graphy, at the time when the Society commenced its labours, into 
sharp contrast with its condition after those labours had been con- 
tinued for twenty-one years. 

Here is the state of things at its commencement: “We had before 
the meeting of June 22, 1886, an enlargement of a portion of Van 
de Velde s map, and beside it an enlargement of the Society’s survey 
of the same portion. The &st, with its hills roughly sketched in, its 
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valleys laid down roughly, and its inhabited places, villages, or ruins, 
gives absolutely all that w'as known of this piece of country before 
the survey. It was on such a map as thisV the best at the time, 
because the most faithful, that the geographical student had to work. 
There was little use, from a geographical point of view, in consulting 
previous books of travel, because they gave no facts other than had 
been taken from them and laid down upon the map by Van de Velde ; 
hardly any single place was laid down correctly ; none of the hill- 
shading was accurate ; the course of the rivers and valleys was not 
to he depended upon; the depression of the Lake of Galilee was 
variously stated ; distances were estimated by the rough reckoning 
of time taken from place to place ; and out of the 10,000 names col- 
lected by onr officers and laid upon our map, Van de Velde’s had 
about 1800, while the general index of names given by Robinson 
shows only 1712 names. Hot a single position certain; not a single 
distance trustworthy ; not a range of hills, not a wady or a river, 
correctly laid down ; and only an eighth part of the modern names 
collected, and this for a country where the ancient names survive 
with a most remarkable vitality, clinging under changed forms to the 
old sites.” 

And here is the state of things in 1886: ‘'To sum up, therefore, as 
to the value of this survey to the world at large. Hot only has there 
been a very great extension of the known sites, hut, for the first 
time, the natural features of the country have been laid down in 
exact detail, so that the reader of the Bible may now follow, step by 
step, the events of which he reads. It is no longer with him a ques- 
tion as to wdiich route might have been followed ; he need no longer, 
to arrive at the true distances from place to place, follow Robinson, 
Gudrin, and the rest, in their tedious ‘ two hours to the east, then an 
hour and a quarter to the north-east/ and so forth ; he can simply 
take a compass and measure the exact distance. More than this, he 
can follow on the map the route which must have been taken in any 
expedition. If, again, be will turn from the map to the memoirs, he 
will learn the character of the country and its fertility, its ancient 
vineyards, terraced • hills, and olive-presses, its modern forests, its 
fountains — in one sheet alone of the map there are two hundred foun- 
tains— and its flora. Again, if he wishes to study the history of the 
country subsequent to that of the Bible, he will find how one ruin 
stands upon another, and that upon an older ruin still; so that even 
in Joshua’s time there were already ruins in the land ; how you may 
find the mosque built from tbe materials of the church, the church 
from those of the synagogue, or the Turkish fq^t ffbm the Crusading 
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castle, tlie castle from the monastery, the monastery from the Eoraari 
walls.’’:':, 

It may, in short, be fairly claimed for the survey of Western 
Palestine that nothing has ever been done for the illustration and 
right understanding of the historical portions of the Old and New 
Testament since the translation into the vulgar tongue which may 
be compared with this great work. 

The survey of Eastern Palestine was vigorously undertaken, and 
would no doubt long ere this have been completed in a satisfactory 
manneiyhad it not been for the refusal of the Tiirldsh Government 
to permit the explorers sent by the Society to continue a work which 
would, in the nature of things, have been a godsend to any Govern- 
ment which was conducted on the principles usually accepted in 
civilised communities. Till the Porte listens to reason, the wmrk of 
the Society must remain incomplete. The past has been its own, 
and it may be congratulated upon having awakened a very general 
interest in the subject to which it has devoted itself, as well as on 
the foundation of various other societies for the exploration of Pales- 
tine, and of the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, for the publication 
of ancient writings bearing upon the same studies. 

America, which, before the establishment of our Palestine Explora- 
tion Society, took the lead, thanks to Dr. Eobinson, in this depart- 
ment of study, founded a Palestine Exploration Society of its own, 
one interesting product of which is Mr. Merrill’s book, ‘'East of the 
Jordan,” published in i88i, 

Eurther I will not attempt to pursue the subject of Palestine ex- 
ploration, for an account of the principal things which have been 
done since the publication of Mr. Besant’s hook will he given us by 
Mr. Haskett Smith, than whom no one is better suited by recent and 
minute study of the country to add to our knowledge of it. 

Another region in which much intensive exploration has been 
done since 1879 is Asia Minor, and in hardly any part of the Asiatic 
continent is exploration likely to produce more remarkable results, 
seeing that it was the bridge by which civilisation passed into 
Europe, and over which Hellenic culture returned once more to the 
East. 

Of recent explorers in that country, the most distinguished is 
Professor Eamsay of Oxford and Aberdeen, whose historical geo- 
graphy of Asia Minor was published in 1890 as one of the supple- 
mentary volumes issued by the Geographical Society, and Mr. 
Hogarth of Magdalen College, Oxford, who read an interesting paper 
at one of its evening meetings during the session recently concluded. 
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American travellers have also of late done good service there as well 
as in Palestine. 

It would be nnpardonahle to forget that the Hakluyt Society has 
done much for the comparative geography of Asia ever since its 
foundation in 1847, when it was formed for the purpose of printing 
rare and unpublished voyages and travels. Amongst many others 
of its publications since the beginning of 1869 have been three 
voyages of Vasco de Gama, the Commentaries of Albuquerque, the 
voyage of Pyrard de Laval, and the diary of William Hedges, on 
which Sir Henry Yule bestowed great and most fruitful labour. 

Military and political requirements round the Indian frontier, 
administrative necessities in India itself, religious feeling in Pales- 
tine, an increased interest at the Universities in the nobler side of 
classical study, have, it will be seen from what I have said, combined 
with an Uiyssean desire to 

“ Eollow knowledge like a sinking star 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought,” 

in impelling men to add to the volume of geographical facts already 
known. Another impulse seems likely to be found very useful in 
the future; this is the passion for elimhing which broke out like an 
epidemic in England something more than a generation and a half 
ago, and has spread to many other countries. In the early days of 
the movement it was remarked that our mountaineers ‘Ged too 
much the life of mere ibexes .; they went up in the morning to gaze, 
and they came down at night to feed.” Long since, however, a con- 
siderable proportion of them have taken quite a different view of the 
responsibilities involved in the possession of muscular limbs, good 
lungs, and strong heads. It is to this passion we owe not a little 
valuable geographical work, extensive and intensive, which has been 
done since January 1869. It was just before that date that Mr. 
Preshfield made two great Caucasian ascents, not actually in Asia, 
but very near it ; and he and others, largely inspired by him, have 
since made all the adjoining lands far better known to science. To 
the same passion too we owe Mr. Bryce's ascent of Mount Ararat, 
Mr. Conway's expedition to the Karakorum which I have already 
mentioned, and countless other raids of the same kind. We may be 
very sure that they are destined in the future to multiply with every 
year. 

It is right that all these different tastes and passions should co- 
operate towards the progress of geography, for earth-knowledge 
must in the very nature of things be the nexus of all the sciences, 
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and in one sense the scientia seientiarum. It is destined, I belieYe 
to become a more and more important study for ages to come, and 
few portions of it seem likely during the next fifty years, thanks to 
the concurrence of a great many causes, commercial, political, and 
other, to be more interesting, at least in England, than the geography 
of Asia, to the continental portion of which I have confined this 
rapid review, from which so much that deserves attention has, in 
obedience to the imperious necessities of time, been unwillingly 
omitted. 
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ON THE 

PERMANENT ATTACHMENT OF RELIGIOUS VENERATION 
TO SPECIAL LOCALITIES IN ASIA MINOR. 

'by . 

Professor W. M. BAMS AY. 

I SHOULD explain that the following remarks, in so far as they relate 
to Turkish facts, are founded entirely on the actual beliefs of the 
present day, as the traveller hears them from the mouth of the people. 
Probably they might be more accurately and scientifically expressed, 
if I had any knowledge of Turkish literature and antiquities ; but I 
know Turkish only by ear. I cannot read it, and have not studied 
Turkish history. What I have actually seen and heard among the 
peasantry, the impression made on me by their own statement of 
their ideas — that is what I try to explain. In venturing to submit 
these remarks to a Congress of Orientalists, I feel that I am treading 
on dangerous ground ; but perhaps the very fact that what I say has 
no foundation in theory formed through previous knowledge, and that 
it is purely an attempt to understand and classify what seemed to me 
the ideas of the peasantry, may give what I have to say some interest. 

In regard to their religious ideas, we begin by setting aside all that 
belongs strictly to Mohammedanism, all that necessarily arises from 
the fact that a number of Mohammedans, who live together in a 
particular town or village, are hound to carry out in common the 
ritual of their religion, to erect a proper building, and to perform 
certain acts and prayers at regular intervals. Anything that can he 
sufficiently accounted for on that ground has no hearing on the 
present purpose. All that is beyond this is, strictly speaking, a 
deviation from, and even a violation of, the Mohammedan religion ; 
and therein lies its interest for us. Mohammedanism admits only a 
very few sacred localities — Mecca, Medina, Jerusalem. Possibly even 
the Sunni Mohammedans may allow one or two others, as the Shiya 
do, but I do not remember to have heard of them..; .But the actual 
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belief of tlie peasantry of Asia Minor attaches sanctity to a vast 
number of localities, and to these our attention is now directed. 
Without laying down any universal principle, it will appear easily 
that in many cases the attachment of religious veneration to particular 
localities in Asia Minor has continued through all changes in the 
dominant religion of the country. 

A, In the cases where this permanence of religious awe is certain, 
the sanctity has, of course, taken some new form, or been trans- 
ferred from its original bearer to some Mohammedan or Turkish 
personage, such as : 

1. Some character of Mohammedan history. The typical example 
is Seidi Ghazi (the Arab general Sayyid al Battal al Ghazi), slain in 
the battle of Acroenos in A.D. 739, the first great victory which cheered 
the Byzantine emperors to stem the tide of Arab conquest. How 
this defeated Arab should have become the Turkish hero of the 
conquest of Asia Minor, after the country had for two centuries been 
untrod by a Mohammedan foot, is not explained satisfactorily by 
any of the modern writers, French and German, who have translated 
or described the Turkish romance relating the adventures of this 
stolen hero. He became one of the chief heroes of the Bektash 
dervishes, that sect to which, I believe, all the Janissaries belonged 
(I speak under correction in a matter that lies out of my own sphere 
of study). On Mount Argaeus strange stories about him are told. He 
shares with others the awe attaching to this mountain, the loftiest 
in Asia Minor, and worshipped as divine by the ancient inhabitants. 
At Nakoleia, in Phrygia, once one of the greatest establishments of 
dervishes in Asia Minor, now passing rapidly into ruins, his tomb is 
shown, and that of the Christian princess, his supposed wife. 

2. Some personage of Turkish history proper becomes the bearer 
of the religious awe attaching to certain spots, e.g,y Hadji Bektasli, 
who, I am told, led the Janissaries at the capture of Mudania, and 
from whom the chief seat of the Bektash dervishes derives its name. 
At this place, now called Mudjur, in Cappadocia, Hadji Bektash has 
succeeded to the patron saint of the bishopric of Doara. Another 
such character is Karaja Ahmed, who has his religious home in several 
parts of the country, sometimes, at least, with tales of miraculous 
cures attaching to his grave.^ I assume him to be a historical char- 
acter, as he is found in several places, but I do not know whether 

^ I have observed the veneration, of Karaja Ahmed at a village six hours S.S.W. 
from Ushak and about three hours N.W. from Geubek ; also at a village one hour 
from Liyen and two from Bey Keui (one of several spots wdiich divide the religious 
inheritance of the ancient Metropolis). At the latter, sick persons sit in the Turbe 
ah. night with their feet in a sort of stocks, and thus are cured. 
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any actual record surviyes. Many other names I might quote, such 
as Hadji Omar, Omar Baha, whom I assume to have been real per- 
sons, often probably tribal ancestors unknown to fame. 

3. The decle, OT nameless heroised ancestor. In many cases his 
name has been entirely lost, but in other cases inquiry elicits the 
fact that the dede belongs to Class 2, and that the villagers know his 
name, though the world in general knows him only as the nameless 
dcde, father of the tribe or settlement. 

4. The word is also used in a still less anthropomorphic sense 
to indicate the mere formless presence of divine power on the spot. 
Many cases hang doubtfully between this class and the preceding : 
it is not certain whether the dede once had a name and a human 
reality which has afterwards been lost, or whether from the begin- 
ning he was merely the rude expression of the vague idea that divine 
power dwelt on the spot. 

As an example the following may be selected. In the corner 
beneath the vast wall of Taurus, where Lycaonia and Cappadocia meet, 
at the head of a narrow and picturesque glen, there flows forth from 
many outlets in the main mass of Taurus a river — for a river full 
grown it issues from the rock. Hushing down the steep glen, it meets 
at its foot a quieter stream flowing from the east through a rich soil, 
and long after the junction the clear water from the glen refuses to 
mix with the muddy water from the rich soil of the valley. The 
stream flows on for a few miles to the west, turning this corner of 
the dry Lycaonian plain into a great orchard, and there it falls into 
the Ak Gol (White Lake). The lake is one of those which vary greatly 
iu extent in different years. In 1879^ it reached close up to the 
rock- wall of Taurus, and flowed with a steady stream into a great 
hole in the side of the mountain. In 1882 and in 1890 it did not 
reach within a mile of the mountain-side. 

This remarkable river has always been recognised by the inhabi- 
tants of the glen as the special gift of God, and about 800 B.c. they 
carved on a rock near the source one of the most remarkable, and 
even beautiful, monuments of ancient days, figuring the god present- 
ing his gifts of corn and wine — whose cultivation the river makes 
possible — to the king of the country. The king is dressed jn gorgeous 
embroidered robes, the god is represented in the dress of a peasant ; 
he is the hnshandman who, by patience and toil, subdues Hature 
for the benefit of man. This old conception evinces imagination, 
insight, poetic sympathy with Nature, and artistic power to embody 
its ideas in forms that appeal directly to the .spectator's eye. 



^ This I learn from Sir Charles Wilson. 
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The modern peasantry recognise as fully as the ancients that the 
divine power is manifested here ; they express their belief differently. 
The tree nearest the spring is hung with patches of rag, fastened to'it 
by modern devotees. In the contrast between the ancient sculpture 
and the modern tree you have, in miniature, the difference between 
Asia Minor as it was 2700 years ago, and Asia Minor as it is under 
the Turk. The peasants’ language is as poor as their ritual. If you 
ask them why they hang their rags on the tree, the one explanation 
is dcde mr ” (there is a dede). 

There can be little doubt that the idea of the sacred tree here is 
older than the sculpture. A sacred tree hung with little offerings of 
the peasantry was no doubt there before the sculpture \yas made, and 
has in all probability never been w^anting in the religious equipment 
of the place. It has survived the sculpture, which has now no nearer 
relation to the life and thoughts of the people than the gods in the 
British Museum have to us, while the tree is probably a more awful 
object to the peasants than the village mosque. 

The extreme simplicity of the peasants’ way of expressing their 
religious idea is interesting ; it is so contrasted with the manifold 
mythopoetic povrer of the Greek or Celtic races. It throws some light 
on their religious attitude to observe that in their topographical 
nomenclature there is the same dearth of imaginative interpretation 
of Nature. The nearest stream is commonly known as Irmak, the 
river, Su, the water, Tchai, the watercourse ; half the population of 
a village know no other name for it, while the other half, more 
educated, know that it is distinguished from other streams as Khil 
Irmak (red river), or Ak Su (white water), or Gediz Tchai (the stream 
that hows by the town of Gediz). The mountain beside the village is 
commonly termed simply “ dagh ; ” if you ask more particularly, you 
learn that it is the “ dagh ” of such and such a village ; if you ask 
more particularly still, you find that some one knows that it is Ala 
Dagh (the Spotted Mount), or Ak Dagh, or Kara Dagh (White or 
Black Mount). Very rarely does one find such a name as Ai Dogh- 
mush, the Moon-Eising ; a name that admirably paints the distant 
view of a beautiful peak near Apamea-Celaenae, as it appears rising 
over some intervening ridge. The contrast between a name like this 
and the common Turkish names might suggest that it is a transla- 
tion of an old pre-Turkish name. 

' Wherever the sacred building is connected with or directed by a 
regular body of dervishes, it is called a teke; where it is little more 
than a mausoleum, it is called a turbe. The most characteristic form 
of the turle is a small round building with a sloping roof rising to a 
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point in the centre and surmounted by the crescent; but it also 
occurs of various forms, degenerating into the meanest type of build- 
ing. Often, however, there is no sacred building. The divine power 
resides in a tree or in a grove (as at Satala in Lydia, the modern 
Sandal), or in a rock, or in a hill. I cannot quote a specific case of 
a holy rock, though I have seen several ; but of several holy hills the 
most remarkable occurs about one hour south-east from Kara Bunar, 
which probably is the modern representative of the ancient Hyde the 
Holy, Hiera Hyde. Here, within a deep circular depression, cup- 
shaped and about a quarter of a mile in diameter, there rises a pointed 
conical hill to the height of several hundred feet, having a w^ell- 
marked crater in its summit. A small lake nearly surrounds the 
base of the hill. The ground all around is a mere mass of black cin- 
ders, without a blade of vegetation. I asked a native what this hill 
was called; he replied, ^'Mekke; Tuz-Mekkesi daiorlar” (Mecca; 
they call it the Salt-Mecca). Mecca is the only name by which the 
natives can signify the sacredness of a place. 

B. There appear to be cases in which the actual rites and forms, 
or at least the accompaniments, of a pre-Mohammedan worship are 
preserved. 

1. The Ayasma (any holy spring to which the Christians resort) is 
also respected by the Mohammedans, who have sometimes a holy tree 
in the neighbourhood. In general a Christian place of pilgrimage is 
much respected by the Turkish peasantry. At Hassa Keiii, the old 
Sasima, in Cappadocia, the feast of St. Makrina on January 25 attracts 
not merely Christians from Konia, Adana, Caesarea, &c., but even 
Turks, who bring their sick animals to be cured.^ 

2. Iflatun Bunar; springs with strange virtues and having legends and 
religious awe attached to them, are in some cases called by the name 
of the Greek philosopher Plato, which seems to imply some current 
belief in a magician Plato (like the mediaeval Virgil). One of 
these springs of Plato is in the acropolis of Iconium : the history of 
Iconium is not well enough known to enable us to assert that the 
spring was holy in former times, however probable this may be. 
Another is situated about forty miles west of Iconium, and from the 
margin of the water rise the walls of a half-ruined little temple, built 
of very large stones and adorned with sculptures of a religious 
character, showing the sanctity that has attached to the spring from 
time immemorial. 

We may note in passing that Plato's Springs belong to the neigh- 
bourhood of Iconium, the capital of the Seljuk kingdom of Eoum, 

^ Carnoy et Nicolaides, TradiUom de VAde Mineuref p. 204. 
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■\\^liere a high standard of art and civilisation was maintained until 
the rise of the Ottoman Turks. The name of Plato probably was 
attached to the springs in the Seljuk period, when Greek philosophy 
was perhaps studied and Plato was poimlarly known as a wise man 
or magician. 

3. The Takhtaji, woodcutters and charcoal-burners, are not pure 
Mohammedans. Their strange customs have suggested to several 
independent observers the idea that they are aboriginal Anatolians, 
who retain traces of a religion older even than Christianity.^ Is"othing 
certain is known about their rites and the localities of their wor- 
ship, except that cemeteries are their meeting-place and are by the 
credulous Turks believed to be the scene of hideous orgies. 

4. The music and dancing of the Mevlevi dervishes have much of 
the character of the old ritual of Cybele, toned down and regulated 
by the calmer spirit of the Mohammedan religion and of the Turkish 
character. 

The same situation for great religious centres has in many cases 
continued from a pre-Mohammedan, and even from a pre-Christian 
period. In some cases, as in great cities like Iconium, the mere con- 
tinuity of historical importance might account for the continuity of 
religious importance ; but in other cases only the local sanctity can 
explain it, for the political prominence has disappeared from many 
places which retain their religious eminence. 

The fact which is most widely and clearly observable in connection 
with the localities of modern religious feeling is that they are in so 
very many cases identical with the scenes of ancient life, and often 
of ancient wmrship. Every place which shows obvious traces of 
human skill and human handiwork is impressive to the ruder modern 
inhabitants. The commonest term to express the awe that such 
places rouse is Team. In actual usage Tcara (literally, Uach) is not 
much used to indicate mere colour. A black object is siahh; but 
Kara Melimet means, not Mebmet with black complexion, but big, 
or powerful, or strong, or dangerous Mehmet, Ancient sites are 
frequently called hara : thus we have Sanduklu, the modern town, 
and Kara Sanduklu, five miles distant, the site of the ancient Phry- 
gian city Brouzos. 

No village names are commoner in modern Turkey in Asia than 
Kara Euren, or Karadja Euren, and Kizil Euren. I have never 

^ See Humann and Pnehstein, I^emn m Meinasien und Nordsyrien. Mr. Hyde 
Clarke has long had this idea, which is, he says, fully proved by what he has seen 
and heard among the people. On their ethnological character see Von Luschan in 
Benndorf-Niemann, Lyhm, vol. ii. My ideas have been gained chiefly from Sir C. 
Wilson. 
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known a case in w^hicli Kizil Eiiren marts an ancient site;^ whereas 
a Kara or Earaja Enren, always, in my experience, contains remains 
of antiquity. 

The awe that attaches to ancient places is almost invariably 
marked by the presence of a dede and his turle, if not by some more 
imposing religious building; and a religious map of Asia Minor 
would be by far the best guide to the earlier history of the country. 
Even a junction of two important ancient roads has its dcde : for 
example, the point where the road leading north from the Cilician 
Gates forks from the road that leads west is still marked by a little 
but by no habitation. 

The exceptions to this law are so rare, that in each case some 
remarkable fact of history will probably be found underlying and 
causing it, and these exceptions ought always to he carefully observed 
and scrutinised ; some apparent exceptions turn out to be really 
strong old examples of the rule, as when some very insignificant 
mark of religious awe is absolutely the sole mark of modern life and 
interest existing upon an otherwise quite deserted site. Two ancient 
cities I have seen, and yet cannot actually testify to the existence of 
an unbroken religions history on their sites — Laodicea on the Lycus, 
and Comana in Cappadocia — ^but in the latter case the construction 
of a modern Armenian village on a site where fifty years ago no 
human being lived has made such a break in its history, that very 
close examination wmnld be needed to discover the proof of continuity. 
Both these cases are, perhaps, not real exceptions, hut I have never 
examined them with care for this special purpose, for it is only in 
very recent times that I have come to recognise this principle, and 
to make it a guide in discovery. 

C. Going back to an earlier point in history, no doubt can remain 
that the Christian religion in Asia Minor was in a similar way strongly 
affected in its forms by existing religious facts, though the unity of 
the Universal Church did for a time contend strenuously and with a 
certain degree of success against local variations and local attachment. 

1. The native Phrygian element in Montanism has been frequently 
alluded to, and need not be described in detail. The prophets and 
prophetesses, the intensity and enthusiasm of that most interesting 
phase of religion, are native to the soil, not merely springing from the 
character of the race, but bred in the race by the air and soil in 
which it was nurtured. 

2. A woman, who prophesied, preached, baptized, walked in the 
snow with hare feet without feeling the cold, and wrought many 

^ The name usually marks some obvious feature of the modern village, e.g.t reddish 
stones. 
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wonders of tlie established type in Cappadocia in the beginning of 
the third century, is described by Firmilian, Bishop of Csesarea.^ 
The local connection did not interest Firmilian, and is lost to us. 

3. Glycerins the deacon, who personated the patriarch at the 
festival of Venasa, in Cappadocia, in the fourth century, was only 
maintaining the old ritual of Zeus of Venasa, as celebrated by the 
high-priest who represented the god on earth. The heathen god 
made his annual progress through his country at the same festival in 
which Glycerins led a ceremonial essentially similar in type to the 
older ritual. See my Church in the Roman Em;pire^ xviii. 

4. The Virgin Mother of the Lakes replaced the Virgin Artemis 
of the Lakes, in whose honour a strange and enigmatic association 
(known to us by a group of long inscriptions and subscription lists) 
met at the north-eastern corner of the Lakes. They appear to have 
been a sort of '' freemasons,” recognising each other by a secret sign, 
and calling themselves Tekmoreioi, the brotherhood of the Tekmor 
or secret-signal, 

5. The Archangel of Colossse, who clove the remarkable gorge by 
which the Lyons passes out of the city, no doubt was the Christian 
substitute for the Zeus of Colossse, who had done the same before 
the time when Herodotus alludes to the cleft through which the 
Lycus flows. 

6. The Ayasma at Tymandos, to which the Christians of Apollonia 
still go on an annual festival, was previously the wonder-working 
fountain of Hercules Eestitutor, as we learn from an inscription. 

7. In numerous instances the legends of the local heathen deities 
were transferred to the local saints, to whose prayers were ascribed 
the production of hot springs, lakes, and other natural phenomena. 
The examples are too numerous to mention. Sometimes they enable 
us to restore with confidence part of the hieratic pagan legends of a 
district, as, for example, we find that a familiar Greek legend has 
been attached to Avircius Marcellus, a Phrygian historical figure of 
the second century, and he is said to have submitted to the jeers of 
the mob as he sat on a stone. We may feel confident that the legend 
of Demeter sitting on the d7€\acrT09 irerpa, localised by the Greeks 
at Eleusis, had its home also in this district of Phrygia. 

We can then trace many examples of the unbroken continuance of 
religious awe attached to special localities from the dawn of histo- 
rical memory to the present day. What reason can be detected for 
this attachment ? In studying this aspect of the human spirit in its 
attitude towards the divine nature that surrounds it, the first requi- 


1 See Cyprian, Epist. 75, sec. 10. 
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site is a religions map of Asia Minor. This remains to be made, and 
it would clear up by actual facts, not darken by rather hazardous 
theories, a very interesting phase of history. 

The extraordinary variety of races which have passed across Asia 
Minor, and which have all probably without exception left represen- 
tatives of their stock in the country, makes Asia Minor a specially 
instructive region to study in reference to the connection of religion 
with geographical facts. Where a homogeneous race is concerned, a 
doubt always exists whether the facts are due to national character — 
to use a cpestion-begging phrase — or to geographical environment. 
Bat where a great number of heterogeneous races are concerned, we 
can eliminate all independent action of the human spirit, and attain 
a certainty that where races of most diverse character are similarly 
affected in this country, the cause lies in the natural character of the 
land. It would be absurd to anticipate by theory the appeal to fact, 
whose importance I would urge upon the Congress.^ 

One character, however, is too obvious and prominent to be a 
matter of theory. In a considerable number of cases the sacred spot 
has been chosen by the divine power, and made manifest to mankind 
by easily recognised signs. An entrance from the upper world to 
the world of death and of God, and of the riches and wonders of the 
under world is there seen. The entrance is marked by its appearance, 
by the character of the soil, by hot springs, by mephitic odours, or 
(as at Tyana) by the cold spring which seems always boiling, in 
which the water is always bubbling up from beneath, yet never 
overflows. 

One fact, however, I may refer to in conclusion, on a subject on 
which more knowledge may be hoped for. Throughout ancient his- 
tory in Asia Minor a remarkable prominence in religion, in politics, 
in society characterises the position of women. Most of the best 
attested and least dubious cases of Mbf^tterrecht in ancient history 
belong to Asia Minor ; and it has always appeared to me that the 
sporadic examples which can be detected among the Greek races are 
alien to the Aryan type, and are due to intermixture of custom, and 
perhaps of blood, from a non- Aryan stock whose centre seems to be 
in Asia Minor; others, who to me are 4*LXql &Sp€ 9 , differ on this 
point, and regard as a universal stage in human development what 
I look on as a special characteristic of certain races. 

^ One of the objects of the expedition which Mr. Hogarth and I would like to 
make in 1894 and 1895 would be to construct such a map for a part of the country. 
The observation of all turhes may be urged on every traveller in Asia Minor, especi- 
ally on the French students of the ^}cole d'AtUmd, fmm whom there is so much to 
hope. 
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Herodotus speaks of the Lycian custora of reckoning descent 
through the mother, but the influence of Greek civilisation destroyed 
this character, which was barbarian and not Greek, and hardly a 
trace of it can be detected surviving in the later period. Lycia had 
become Greek in the time of Cicero, as that orator mentions. When, 
however, we go to regions remoter from Greek influence, \ve have 
more hope of discovering traces of the pre-Greek character, the 
inscriptions of a little Isaurian town, Dalisandos, explored two years 
ago by my friend Mr. Hogarth, seem to prove that it was not unusual 
there to trace descent through the mother even in the third or the 
fourth century after Christ. 

Even under the Eoman government, and in the most advanced of 
civilised cities of the country, one fact persisted, which can hardly 
be explained except through the influence of the old native custom 
of assigning an unusually high rank to the female sex. The number 
of women magistrates in Asia Minor is a fact that strikes one on the 
most superficial glance into the later inscriptions. A young French 
scholar has recently collected the examples with much diligence, 
and has explained them as the result of an ingenious scheme for 
w^heedling rich women out of their money. I did not discover in 
the book any proof that the writer was joking.^ 

Ill the Christian period we find that every heresy in which the 
Anatolian character diverged from the standard of the Universal 
Church was marked by the prominent position assigned to women. 
Even the Jews were so far affected by the general character of the 
land, that the unique example of a woman ruler of the synagogue 
occurs in an inscription found at Smyrna.^ 

AVe would gladly find some other facts bearing on and illustrat- 
ing this remarkable social phenomenon. My own theory is that it 
is the result of the superiority in type, produced to a noticeable 
degree by the character of the country in the character of the women. 


Note. — In connection with the maintenance of tehes and turhes, we find an 
interesting case where the method of Roman law has survived through Byzantine 
times into Turkish usage. These religious institutions have been kept up by a 
rent charged on estates : the estates descended in private possession, according to 
the ordinary rules of inheritance, charged with the rent (Vahuf). The system is 
precisely the same as that whereby Pliny the younger provided a public school 
in his native city Novum Comnm (Ep. vii. i8) ; he made over certain property 
of his own to the municipality, and took it back from them in permanent posses- 


^ Pierre Paris, JDe Feminis in Asianis Civitatibus, Paris, 1891. 

2 See my Church in ihe Roman Rmpiref pp. 161, 345, 360, 375, 438, 452-9, 
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sion at a fixed rent (so far under its actual value as to provide for contingencies), and 
tlie possession remained with his heirs, and could he sold. This custom irthe 
same as that which, according to Professor Mommsen, is called o/vitum, in an in- 
scription of Ferentinnrn ( 0 . I. L., x., Eo. 5853) and in one of the receipts found 
ill the house of Osecilius Jucundus at Pompeii, and which is termed avitmi et 
fatritum in another of C£ecilius Jucundus's receipts {Hermes^ xii. p. 123). Much 
ditliculty has been caused in Turkey owing to the rents having become insufficient 
to maintain the religious establishments. Many of the establishments, as, 
that of Seidi Ghazi at Eakoleia (now called Seidi Ghazi, after the hero), are rapidly 
going to ruin. The Government has made great efforts to cope with the difficul- 
ties of the case ; but its efforts have only been partially successful. I am much 
indebted to Mr. Hyde Clarke's criticism, privately communicated, on this subject. 
In my original remarks, as read to the Congress, I had been unfairly and untruly 
severe on the conduct of the Turkish Government in permitting these old estab- 
lishments to fall into ruin ; but Mr. Hyde Clarke has shown me that I did not 
rightly estimate the magnitude and difficulty of the task which the Government 
liad to undertake. The fact, however, remains that the Evkaf Department is 
popularly believed to be very corrupt, and its administration has been far from 
successful. 


III. 


EXPLORATION IN ASIA MINOR. 

BY 

D. a HOGARTH. 

Asia Minor is the Imar of the ancient Orient It cradled no 
great civilisation of its own, hut shared in many, which came from 
without, growing old but never out of date, like one of those periodic 
fairs, so often found in the East flourishing on the sites of cities of 
the past. 

As a storehouse of ancient treasures, it is not comparable to the 
valleys of the Tigris or Hile. The primeval art, to which we owe 
the rock-sculptures of Cappadocia and Phrygia, will bear comparison 
with that of any contemporary people; but, nevertheless, whoever 
penetrates Asia Minor in the hope of gratifying an artistic sense, 
developed by contemplation of the wonders of Athens, Mneveh, or 
Thebes, will be sorely disappointed. But where an antiquarian finds 
less to interest him, a historical student often finds more, and to the 
eyes of the latter Asia Minor will prove hardly less attractive than 
Egypt. All archaeologists must feel that, among the monuments of 
the Hile valley, they do little more than gratify a fine intellectual 
curiosity : the mighty civilisation, whose records they read, is sepa- 
rated by a profound abyss from the modern wmrld ; and hardly able 
to clothe the skeleton of archseological facts with the flesh even of 
conjectural history, they are conscious of so faint a link between 
this old world and the new, that they observe involuntarily rather 
as antiquarians than historians. Like Pausanias at Tiryns, they see 
the work not df their own forefathers, but of a more heroic race. 

In Asia Minor there is no break in the chain that binds the cen- 
turies together; the falling levels of civilisation have left their marks 
on the hill-sides, like the receding waters of a lake. In the valleys of 
the Halys and Euphrates are found monuments of the earliest age, 
when the population of the plateau was not modified as yet by con- 
tact with Aryan races, but derived the character of its institutions 
and creeds from the East. We know very imperfectly as yet how 
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many relics of that period are to be found in the eastern valleys 
although of late years we have learned much. Since Texier dis’ 
covered in 1834 the great rock-city of Boghaz-koi in Cappadocia and 
Hamilton m 1836 added the neighbouring palace-fortress of Eyuk 
monuments have been sought and found on the great roads radiatincr’ 
from those centres. Those processions of goddesses and gods erect 
on the heads of animals and followed by hierophants, which were 
seen first in the temple-grotto of Boghaz-koi and believed to be 
unique, now find a parallel at Erak-tin,i not far north of the Oilician 
Gates. The sphinxes that guard the gate of Eyuk are known to be 
the work of a race which has left two stone lions to mark the site 
of a perished palace at Arslan Tash, on the road to the fords of the 
Euphrates. The same symbols, which occur at Boghaz-koi, are to be 
seen in the Karabel near Smyrna and on the monuments of the 
priest-kings of Tyana. 

Turning westward, we find a later art, deeply influenced by that of 
Boghaz-koi, but distinct. The Sangarius valley is full of rock-cut 
tombs, grouped round those “cities of Midas and Gordius,” which 
Strabo tells us had perished even in his day. The beautiful Phrygian 
sepulchres, conceived by their makers as gates of the other world, 
are often hung with a curtain of exquisite stone-tracery in imitatiori 
of the veil which hid the sanctuary of the Great Mother. Herself 
the expression of the idea of death-in-life and life-in-death, she pre- 
sides over that Hature-cult wherein, before the revelation of spiritual 
monotheism, the Eastern mind sought to find unity amid diversity, 
and in later ages Greece and Italy looked to simplify their pantheistic 
systems. The Phrygian cult may be said to bridge the centuries 
from the dawn of history to the days of Montanism. Truths which 
the world has since accepted were foreshadowed in its primitive idea 
that life and death, generation and production, differ not essentially 
but accMentally; and, notwithstanding the horrors which attended 
the glorification of reproduction and obliteration of sex, the worship 
of the Earth-Mother plays a part in the development of purer 
Monotheism. 

The persistent connection of locality with cults can he studied 
nowhere better than in Asia Minor. The ruling race changes, Helle- 
nistic kings succeed Persian, and Home the Greek, but Tyana 
IS still a holy city when Apollonius goes forth to rival Jesus of 
Hazareth, and the rites of the Great Mother, as Professor Pamsay 
has shown, ^ were celebrated in all but name when Glycerins the 

^ See an account of “ Pre-Hellenic Monuments in, Cappadocia,” published in the 

Heeueil de Travaux relatifs d la Philologie, etc,, vols. xiy. and xv. 

^ Expositor, 1891. 
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deacon led forth the women of Venasa to revel in the mountains to 
the great scandal of Basil of Csesarea. 

Asia Minor was one of the last refuges of the old gods and the 
cradle of the new. The march of Grseco-Eoinan civilisation over the 
central plateau coincides almost exactly with the progress of Christh 
anitj, and there may be seen the latest temples and earliest churches. 
Indeed of the whole Eoman Imperial period Asia Minor can show 
a continuous series of relics hardly inferior to those in Africa, or even 
Italy herself. The wonderful remains of Hierapolis on the Lyciis, 
or those more solitary of Adada in the heart of the Pisidian moun- 
tains show us now what cities were in Eoman Asia in the second 
and third centuries. The sacred Olba, in the Eough Cilicia, still 
stands almost entire, with gates, citadel, theatre, and temples ; while 
a Eoman road runs by it to the coast with pavement and milestones 
intact at this day. In this district, the Pompeii of Asia Minor, the 
Eoman villages, forts, and tombs are so frequent and perfect, as to 
give an air of life to what is really a land of the dead. No other 
part of the peninsula can show so many memorials of Eome, but no 
part is without them altogether : from the JEgean to the Euphrates 
the vestiges of her Empire lie on every hill and plain. 

The roll of Anatolian explorers includes nearly a hundred names ; 
but there is still much to discover, or rather to re-discover ; for Asia 
Minor was well enough known two thousand years ago. Darkness 
fell on the plateau in the seventh century; the ports continued 
to be frequented so far as the corsairs would allow, but of the region 
behind the littoral little more was known than wdiat the ancients 
had^deft on record. The marches of the Crusaders in 1097, the 
great Comneni in the early part of the twelfth century, and 
Barbarossa at its close, shed a passing light on the condition of the 
country under the Seljuk sultans of Iconium ; but on the fall of 
their dynasty and the partition of Asia Minor among countless 
chieftains in the fourteenth century, darkness settles deeper than 
ever. For the next three hundred years we have the meagre narratives 
of a handful of pilgrims, envoys, and adventurers. Ibn Batuta, who 
travelled in the fifteenth century to see holy places, and Evliya, 
who was despatched in the seventeenth century on political missions, 
have left us a few rapid descriptions and passing observations. The 
Christian pilgrim, Bertrandon de la Brocquike, gives us a picture of 
the court of the Grand Karaman in 1433. Busbequius, a Flemish 
envoy of Ferdinand II., penetrated to Amasia, and found opportunity, 
passing through Angora, to copy a few lines of its great inscription, 
the Acts of Augustus, and so share with Antonins Verantius, Bishop 
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of Agria, the honour of its re-discovery. A few adventurers must 
be added to the list, such as John Hewbery, who journeyed from 
Erzerum to Briisa in 1578, noting little on his road but the prices 
of grograiiis in the bazars; or Jean Baptiste Tavernier, who of all 
his journeys upon caravan-routes in Northern Anatolia between 
1660 and 1670 has left a bare itinerary, whence he has been careful 
to exclude most of his dates and distances, and all observations of 
any interest whatever. 

The re-discovery of Asia Minor was due to Louis XIV. The Grand 
Monarque, atentif a tout ce qui pouvoit contribuer k la perfection 
des arts et des sciences/' ^ was indirectly the cause of Spon, a doctor 
of Lyons, reaching Asia Minor in 1676, in the company of Dr. Wheler 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, and two English friends ; and directly of 
Tournefort, Paul Lucas, and Otter, a Swede, being sent to pick up 
information and portable antiquities in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. Tournefort has the credit of first describing intelligently 
the great Angora inscription. Otter mentions a figure cut in the 
rock near Eregli and called '‘Abriz" — the now famous ‘‘Hittite" 
relief of Ivriz — but says no more of the antiquities, and little enough 
of the scenery or condition of Asia Minor. Spon traversed the land 
route from Scutari to Smyrna in haste and fear, and never dared 
go inland again from Ephesus ; while Paul Lucas W’as in such dire 
terror that he scampered over half Asia Minor, leaving to those who 
should enjoy '' plus de commoditez ” than he, the task of describing 
everything off the high-road, and most things upon it 1 

To these pioneers succeeded a line of less mercenary travellers, 
inspired by that enthusiasm for antiquity which had been gain- 
ing strength ever since the Eevival of learning. Two Englishmen, 
Richard Pococke in 1745, and Pdchard Chandler in 1764, most 
worthily head a list which contains the names of Arundell, who dis- 
covered Antioch of Pisidia in 1833, and Hamilton, whose record of 
his journeys in 1835 and 1836 is still the best general account of 
Asia Minor. Some of those, to whom Anatolian archaeology owes 
most, penetrated into the peninsula for reasons not archmological at 
all ; such were Colonel William Martin Leake, who made a hurried 
journey across the plateau in 1800, which has proved of more value 
to scholars than the most careful exploration, Macdonald Kinneir, 
Ker-Porter, Von Moltke, and Major Fischer, soldiers whose latest 
successors have been Sir Charles Wilson and his subordinates a 
decade ago. Their work has been hardly less valuable than that 
of the professed archaeologists, those Frenchmen such as Texier, 

^ Paul Lucas, preface to the ** Third Voyage.” 
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Victor Langlois, and Charles Perrot, who were sent out by their 
Government, or the emissaries of societies like the English Dilettanti. 

There had been many workers, but so little method in the work, 
that Asia Minor was still not half explored ten years ago. The pro- 
fessed explorers, no less than the rovers in search of intellectual 
adventure, had kept to single caravan- tracks, and described a few 
main routes again and again. The features of the roads from Scutari 
to Smyrna, from Brusa to Er^erum, or through Konia to the Cilician 
Gates, were as well known as those of great post-routes in Europe ; 
but five miles to the right or left of the track lay country hardly 
more explored than Central Africa. Texier alone had proposed to 
explore the plateau as a whole, but his industry and sobriety were 
too defective to conduce to fruitful results. 

In truth, it is far from easy to explore Asia Minor even at the 
poresent day, and it must have been very difficult fifty years ago. 
The traveller now-a-days has no longer to deal with the contumacious 
agha, nor the independent tribal chieftain, and, if furnished with 
the Sultan’s writ, can count on its running more or less through- 
out Anatolia. Nevertheless, he cannot but feel (as Leake felt in 
1800) that he is “ merely tolerated ” in Asiatic Turkey, while the land 
is as desolate as ever, the peasants as reticent and ignorant, the cli- 
mate as dangerous. It is still almost as true as when Leake wrote it, 
that " among the countries where the traveller illustrates history and 
makes important additions to geography none is so difficult to explore 
as Asia Minor.” Ten years ago European's were still ignorant what 
might or might not exist on the plateau ; and when Mr. W. M. Earn- 
say went to Smyrna in 1880, he had virtually a new field of explora- 
tion before him. The result of his labours may be summarised 
in the statement that the map of ancient Asia Minor can now 
be drawn. By taking for the first time its provinces one with an- 
other and bringing to bear on their topography all available evidence of 
all periods, Mr. Eamsay, using the methods of comparison and exclu- 
sion, has fixed, often precisely and always approximately, the position 
of almost every place-name connected with Asia Minor by literature, 
coins, or inscriptions. There is no part of the ancient world where 
we can feel more confident that we know the course of the roads, and 
consequently how trade has moved and armies marched in all ages. 
In brief, it is now possible to reconstruct on a sound basis the history 
of the Eoman, Byzantine, and Musulman empires so far as concerns 
Asia Minor, and to penetrate far into the mists of even earlier days. 
The '' rough ” of the work has been done, and we are gathering a 
harvest of historical results ; but nevertheless much still remains in 
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odd corners, such as the Euphrates valley and the north-west districts, 
to be found by the explorer armed merely with field-glass and note- 
book, and more in all parts of the plateau to be upturned by the 
spade. Most of the problems wdiich arose long ago out of Asia Minor 
exploration still await definite solution, though the increased precision 
of our knowledge has reduced them to lower terms. 

There is a knot of problems, for example, suggested by the presence 
in Asia Minor of very early monuments similar to those often found 
in Korthern Syria, and sometimes called Hittite.” The discoveries 
of Mr. Eamsay and his colleagues during the past decade have deter- 
mined the lines upon which these monuments are distributed ; we 
now know that they are to be looked for on the roads which radiate 
south and south-east from the rock-cities of north-western Cappadocia; 
in the west they are only sporadic, and occur chiefiy on the line of 
the '' Eoyal Eoad,’' while to the north and north-east of the rock-cities 
they do not appear at all. The most remarkable groups at a distance 
from the centre are found near the heads of two passes through the 
Taurus, the Cilician Gates, and the defile of the Jihan. Practically 
speaking, however, nothing further has been established ; it has been 
shown that the total number of symbols in the script is greater than 
was supposed at first, and that a late conventionalised ” character 
exists, but little or no progress has been made towards deciphering 
the hieroglyphs. The holy cities of Tyana and Dastarkon are now 
known to have been centres of a very early civilisation, but whether 
that civilisation was of one people or many, native or borrowed, 
Syrian or Cappadocian, influenced from one source or two, when it 
arose and when it passed away — all these matters are less soluble 
in 1893 than they seemed ten years ago. 

By comparing style and noting distribution we can do much, but, 
it appears, not solve the mystery of the hieroglyphs; a bilingual 
text alone can unlock the secret, and that, if ever found, will be 
couched most probably in hieroglyph and cuneiform characters. All 
Orientalists know that such a bilingual text existed on a little silver 
plate, called the Boss of Tarkondemus,” now unhappily lost again ; 
and that in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford is a Babylonian 
cylinder inscribed in cuneiform with four hieroglyphs besides. The 
double legends on these objects are too short to afford a basis for 
scientific interpretation, but they do assure us that the cuneiform and 
hieroglyph scripts existed side by side at some period in some part of 
the East ; and we may reasonably hope to find other bilinguals by 
further exploration. Where must we search ? In the valley of the 
Euphrates near Malatia there is an inscription in ^Wannic” cunei- 
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form cut on a rock ; a hieroglypliic text has been found recently near 
the toMm. The Malatia district is practically unexplored by archeo- 
logical surveyors, and, needless to say, quite untouched by excavators. 
Again, a large district of Cappadocia lying east and north-east of 
Ivaisariye is still blank on the best maps of Asia Minor ; at one end 
of it are the rock-cities, at the other the group of monuments at the 
head of the Jihan pass. These fields must be surveyed first. If 
they yield nothing, excavation must be undertaken at certain points, 
notably Eyuk, one of the rock-cities, where the palace walls peep out 
of loose earth, and Tyana (Ekuzli Hissar). Here the '' Semiramis 
mound, which Strabo mentions, is still to be seen, piled with debris. 
It has never been trenched, but at its foot two hieroglyphic monu- 
ments were found some years ago. There is much in that mound: 
there may be a very ancient palace ; there can hardly fail, in any 
case, to be many memorials of one of the most interesting centres of 
religion and government in Asia. 

Let us pass from the kings of the Hittites ” to the sober realities of 
the Eoman Empire, and advance a further plea for the exploration of 
the upper valley of the Euphrates. It is well known that the right 
bank was strongly garrisoned against the kings of the East,'’ whose 
possible crossing of the great river was not a mere Apocalyptic vision 
in the eyes of Eoman statesmen. All the resources of a race endowed 
with the highest strategetical genius must have been expended on the 
fortification of the “ Lines” which stemmed the Eastern deluge for five 
centuries. A small part of this system of defence has been explored; 
the great road of communication between Caesarea and the standing- 
camp of the Thundering Legion at Melitene has been found to exist 
in ruinous perfection for seventy miles ; the agger can be traced over 
hill and dale, and numbers of Eoman milestones still lie by the side 
of the track, or, used by the nomad inhabitants as tombstones, pro- 
claim over the heads of nameless Kurds the style and titles of Empe- 
rors of Eome. The explorers who followed this road in 1891 were 
headed back by cholera from Melitene, and the main Lines in the 
Euphrates valley have yet to be examined for the first time. No 
student of Eoman strategy has visited the station of Legio XII. Fid- 
minata at Melitene ; no European has ever consciously set eyes on 
Satala, the station of Legio XV. Apollmaris, nor on any part of the 
line of forts and roads which connected one with the other, and -both 
with the south and north. 

Lastly, to pass to later days again, the history of one stage of the 
Musulman conquest has yet to be gathered from Arabic records, 
graven on Seljukian mosques, colleges, tombs, and khans in Asia 
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Minor, or contained in unpublished MSS., Arabic and Armenian. 
There is a reputation awaiting the man who shall examine the 
area of the Seljuk kingdom, and spend three months among the 
churches, monasteries, and castles of Cilicia and Northern Syria. 
The history of the Seljuk sultans, the most enlightened of Turkish 
dynasties, is hardly known ; that of the kingdom of Cilician Armenia, 
the last refuge of Christianity in Asia, which naturalised feudal 
institutions in the Taurus and maintained intimate relations with 
the courts, spiritual and temporal, of Europe, must be made the 
object of wider study than hitherto, if it is to be written continuously 
and certainly. 

The completion of the exploration of Asia Minor seems fitly to 
devolve on the English race, whose soldiers and scholars have done 
so much already; and to that end another expedition must go to 
Cappadocia, commissioned to search for early monuments and com- 
plete the survey of the Eoman Lines in the valley of the Euphrates. 
Considerable leisure and funds must be at the disposal of the ex- 
plorers. Cappadocia is largely peopled by nomads, and wherever 
such is the case, information is scanty and untrustworthy, and pro- 
gress must be very slow. Even among settled villages all travellers 
in Asia Minor know with what degree of ignorance, stupidity, and, 
worse than all, distrust, they must reckon — ^ignorance on the part of 
all, distrust mainly on the part of women. Unless an archmologist 
stays many days in one small district, he cannot be sure of finding 
one half of the antiquities it contains. In illustration may be quoted 
a village, Badinlar, on the Mseander Eiver. It was visited first by 
Erenchmen in 1884, who were told that it contained no antiquities. 
Mr. Eamsay reached it shortly after, and saw half-a-dozen inscribed 
stones. In 1887 I passed through it with Mr. Eamsay, and we 
found a long series of inscriptions of great interest. We did not 
leave the village till -we had questioned almost every owner of a 
house and been assured that we had seen every “written stone” in 
the place; but in 1889 Mr. Eamsay chanced once more to take the 
village on his way eastward, and found haK-a-dozen texts still 
uncopied. I do not believe that the inscriptions of Badinlar are 
exhausted yet, so long does it take the Anatolian peasant, first, to 
realise that the stone he has seen in his house-wall all his life is 
what the traveller wishes to see ; secondly, to bring himself to the 
point of showing it. 

Given time and a not very large sum of money, the traveller can 
still do valuable work in Asia Minor without resorting to excavation. 
He lives cheaply, his “ plant ” need not be anything hut the simplest, 
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and lie will find no very great difficulty in making liis way throufyli 
the country. Subtle malaria, which hangs about the plateau (elevated 
though it is), and unruly nomads, constitute the only dangers he will 
meet. The conventional brigand who holds his captives to ransom is 
a product of a civilisation more advanced than that which obtains in 
Cappadocia. Some day he will arrive with the newspaper and the 
locomotive, but at present the European traveller need fear only 
ordinary highway robbery, rather of his horses by stealth than his 
purse openly. In no case is he in as much danger as the native 
merchant, for his movements are unknown, his power of resistance 
has not been gauged, and he inspires a certain measure of race- 
respect. 

Excavation is a different matter altogether. Large funds are 
required, considerable influence must be nsed with the Porte if the 
necessary firman is to be obtained in these days of Anglophobism 
at Stambul, and the excavator must insist on bis person and his 
'' finds being safeguarded. The results, however, on many a site in 
Asia Minor would be well worth much trouble in the surmounting 
of preliminary difficulties. Everything unearthed would be claimed 
by the Imperial Museum, but such a consideration ought not to deter 
any disinterested archgeologist working in the cause of science. 
Almost everywhere the spade would cut virgin soil, and it would be 
hard to know what to select first among a score of sites. If early 
monuments are desired, there is no field more promising than that at 
Eyuk. If historical treasures of all periods, from the earliest to the 
Roman, are the excavator’s object, he has an emlarras cle chom 
Tyana, already described, would yield a rich harvest beyond all 
question. The sites of Zela and Mokissos are promising for very 
similar reasons ; both were ancient seats of worship, which retained 
their sanctity through many ages. Such were not less the two 
Comana’s. The one, amid whose ruins the little Armenian village 
of Shahr in Cappadocia is now built, would not be an easy site to 
dig, for landslips choke the valley, and the explorer would reap little 
reward among the dShris of Roman constructions, unless fortune 
led him to the position of the great temple, Shahr lies, moreover, 
in a wild mountain district, full of difficulties and dangers to the 
excavator. The more northerly Comana Pontica lies close to a good 
road, and a few miles only from Tokat, one of the most civilised 
towns in Asia Minor. There under a huge mound of loose rubbish 
is buried without doubt the famous temple seen and described by 
Strabo, a native of neighbouring Ainasia. Lastly, there are sites 
associated with early Christianity whose exploration would arouse 
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'vvide interest and be fruitful in results. Two desolate mounds mark 
the positions of Lystra and Derbe. Far from any large modern 
towns, they cannot have been much plundered. Who will provide 
funds for a search to be made in the at Kadin Khan for the 

ruins of that '' temple of Jupiter which was before their city,” where 
Barnabas and Paul ‘' scarce restrained the people that they had not 
done sacrifice 1 ” The site must be somewhere near the foot of that 
dusty mound which covers the city of Lystra. 

Asia Minor is not, like Egypt, thickly sown with the sites of cities 
old in civilisation and art, but nevertheless there is work enough and 
to spare for the spade. The interest of its exploration will always 
be more historical than antiquarian, for it has been at all times the 
great highway of nations, a bridge for merchants and armies on which 
the secular struggle of East and West has ebbed and flowed. Many 
treasures of art will be discovered in its soil some day, but their 
recovery must not be the only nor the chief object of excavation. In 
a mart of many civilisations he will explore best who can appreciate 
best not only artistic beauty, but the not less living interest instinct 
in the rude creations of men of trade and war. 




IV. 


SY R I AN EESEAECH SINCE 1886. 

BY ' 

The Eev, HASKETT SMITH, M. A. 

The completion of the survey of ’Western Palestine by the officers of 
the Palestine Exploration Eund, and the compulsory suspension of a 
similar survey on the eastern side of the J ordan, have naturally caused 
a comparative lull in the work of exploration and discovery in the 
Holy Land. Nevertheless a steady, if unobtrusive, progress has been 
still taking place in the matter of Syrian research, with results that 
can be considered neither unimportant nor devoid of interest. 

The particular period of 1886 has been selected for the purposes 
of the present discussion because (i) the Palestine Exploration Fund 
published in that year a record and summary of their labours in 
the country up to that date, and (2) because the writer’s own personal 
acquaintance with Palestine commenced in that self-same year. 

The subject naturally divides itself into three main parts — (i) 
exploration and discovery ; (2) identification of ancient sites ; and (3) 
investigations into social, historical, and religious questions. These, 
again, might naturally be considered in turn with regard to the five 
principal divisions of the country, viz., Judma, Samaria, Galilee, East 
of the Jordan, and Phoenicia, 

I. Exploeation and Discoveky. 

I. Judma, — The chief centre of interest in this province is, of 
course, Jerusalem ; and here, in a greater or less degree, the work of 
exploration and discovery was continually going on under the super- 
intendence of Herr Schick, ably seconded by the Eev. J. E. Hanauer 
and others. The most important question in connection with Jeru- 
salem is, undoubtedly, the direction of the Second Wall^ for until 
this knotty point is definitely settled, the true position of Calvary 
will always remain a matter of controversy and doubt. Since 
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1886 three separate portions of ancient wall have been discovered, in 
addition to the piece previously laid bare near the Jaffa gate of the 
city. The first of these is situated near the north-west corner of 
the present walls, in the garden belonging to the Latin Patriarch's 
palace. It was discovered by some workmen in 1888. There is no 
question as to its being an ancient Jewish wall,- and allowing for its 
direction and the rock-levels, it might very well be a continuation of 
the portion already identified as the commencement of the Second 
Wall. The next portion was discovered during the construction of 
the new carriage -road outside the north wall of the city, to which it 
is parallel. This, again, is evidently the remnant of an ancient wall 
of the city, and its position and direction strongly corroborate the 
theory which makes the Second Wall to have included the north- 
west portion of the present city, including within its precincts 
the site of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre and the whole of the 
present Christian quarter. 

The third fragment of wall, on the other hand, has been discovered 
to the east of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, but there seems 
little reason for considering this to have belonged to a city wall. 
On the whole, therefore, the investigations into the direction of the 
Second Wall during the last six years may be said to have weakened 
the claims of the traditional site of Calvary, and to have strengthened 
those of the Skull Hill ” outside the Damascus Gate. 

In connection with this latter site some very significant and im- 
portant discoveries have been made within the last few years in the 
grounds of the so-called Church of St. Stephen, to the north-west of 
the hill. Here remains have been discovered belonging to Jewish, 
Eoman, Byzantine, Crusading, Moslem, and modern epochs, including 
a Eoman bath and a magnificent piece of mosaic pavement. A 
church anterior in date to the one previously discovered has also 
been brought to light, and it may possibly be the Church of the 
Witness of the Eesurrection of Christ," which we know to have been 
in the neighbourhood of Calvary. 

Another interesting point which has had much light thrown upon 
it is the site of the Pool of Bethesda, which has probably been correctly 
identified at a spot close to the north-west angle of the court in 
front of the Church of St. Anne, Unfortunately, in the spring of 
1891, the vaulted roof over the pool fell suddenly in, and the place 
lias become a heap of debris. 

Herr Schick has discovered and satisfactorily identified Herod's 
Amphitheatre on a hill to the east of the HilL of Evil Counsel, across 
the Yalley of Hinnom, and almost dtie south - of Haram esh- 
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Slierif, or Temple enclosure. The view from this amphitheatre must 
have been very magnificent in the palmy days of Jerusalem, 

The vaulted passages under the Haram area, commonly known as 
Soloinon' s StaUeSyh.Q.Ye heexL cleBxed of the debris with which they 
were encumbered, and the spring of an ancient arch lias been brought 
to light, almost in a line with Eobinson's arch, and that in the south 
end of the east wall of the Haram. It is probably the remnant of a 
series of arches supporting the Temple area, of a date anterior to 
those at present in existence. 

A most interesting rock-cut cemetery has been examined and ex- 
plored by Herr Schick on the summit of the Mount of Olives, and 
has been found to consist partly of Jewish and partly of Christian 
tombs. To these he has given the name of the “Catacombs of 
Olivet.'' , They are probably to be identified with the Peristereon" 
mentioned by Josephus (Wars, V. 12, 2). 

Eock-tombs have also been discovered and examined at Siloam, 
at Aceldama, at Bethany, and at the "^Hicophorieh," a piece of land 
belonging to the Greek monks on the wmst of Jerusalem. Of these, 
the last-named is by far the most important. In it were found two 
sarcophagi, one of wdiich was plain, and the other beautifully orna- 
mented. The Greeks call it the “ Tomb of Annas," but, according to 
Josephus, the high-priest wms buried near the Pool of Siloam ; and 
Herr Schick is perhaps more correct in locating here the “ Monu- 
ment of Herod” spoken of by Josephus in the same passage as the 
Peristereon mentioned above, though there seems little to justify 
him when he identifies the decorated sarcophagus as the tomb of 
Mariamne, the favourite wife of Herod the Great." 

Apart from Jerusalem, little has been done in the way of explora- 
tion in the Province of Judaea, with the most important exception of 
the excavations at Tell el-Hesy, under Messrs. Flinders Petrie and 
Bliss, which have resulted in the discovery of some Babylonian 
cylinders and a small clay tablet covered with cuneiform inscrip- 
tions. These latter have been deciphered by Professor Sayce, and 
establish beyond any manner of doubt the identity of Tell el-Hesy 
with the ancient city of Lachish. 

2. Samaria . — In comparison with the results already described, 
the record of discovery in Samaria is but very meagre. Herr Schu- 
macher of Haifu, however, has done some useful wmrk in the neigh- 
bourhood of Caesarea, and has by personal experience proved that 
crocodiles still exist in the Hahr Zerka, or Crocodile E-iver." 

Mr. Haskett Smith himself has examined the site of the ancient 
amphitheatre at the foot of the Hill of Samaria, and has also in- 
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spected tlie remains of a very magnificent temple or Christian 
cathedral, which were brought to light in April 1888 at Eeisfin, the 
Bethshan of the Old Testament, the Scythopolis of the Decapolis. 
The property there is owned by the Sultan of Turkey, and the 
greatest difficulty was experienced in viewing these remains ; but he 
counted twenty-five pillar bases, each about 5 feet scj[uare and i| feet 
deep, twenty-seven columns, and twenty-three Corinthian capitals, all 
of the purest white marble and in perfect preservation. No one else 
has been allowed to see them since Mr. Haskett Smith’s visit, as the 
Sultan has expressly forbidden his officials to allow visitors to enter 
the enclosure. Beisdn and Samaria are most tempting fields for 
excavation and discovery, but, in the case of the former at least, 
the difficulties in the way are at present insurmountable. 

3. Galilee . — The most important result of Herr Schumacher’s work 
in this province has been the tracing of the original walls round the 
Acropolis of Herod’s great city of Tiberias, whilst at Nazareth he 
has discovered and examined a very large cave in the convent-yard 
of the Sisters of St. J oseph. A very interesting group of subterranean 
tombs was unearthed in 1889, land belonging to a Moslem of 
Haifa, near the German colony to the west of that town, and close 
to the shores of the Bay of Acre. The passages were supported by 
rows of rock-hewn pillars, and the central passage appeared to have 
been anciently used as a church. Unfortunately, this interesting 
relic of antiquity has been ruthlessly destroyed by the Moslem pro- 
prietor, who has used the materials for building purposes, and all 
traces of the tombs and pillars have now disappeared. 

4. East of the Jordan . — Herr Schumacher has examined the re- 
mains of the city of Pella, whither the Christians retired for refuge 
upon the approach of the siege of Jerusalem, and the interesting 
results of his explorations have been published by him in a book. 
He has also written a fuH account of his painstaking and intelligent 
labours in the Jauldn, the ancient Golan or Gaulanitis. But owing 
to the obstruction of the Ottoman authorities, little else has been 
practicable in the way of exploration and discovery in the interesting 
districts to the east of the Jordan. 

5. Phmnicia . — At Sidon, the ancient capital of Phcenicia, a dis- 
covery was made in February 1887 which far surpasses in historical 
importance and interest anything which has yet been described. A 
series of rock-cut tombs was accidentally brought to light by some 
workmen belonging to a Sidonian Moslem named Mohamed Sherif, 
and in these tombs were found no fewer than seventeen sarcophagi, 
of surpassing magnitude, beauty, and grandeur. These have since 
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been removed to Constantinople, where they are now admirably 
arranged for exhibition in a new museum on Seraglio Point, which has 
been expressly built for their accommodation. The discovery of these 
marvellous treasures of sepulchral art is probably destined to mark 
an epoch in the history of exploration and research. Apart from the 
intrinsic merits of many of the sarcophagi, the find will be memor- 
able for generations to come from the fact that the masterj)iecej 
which justly occupies the central position of honour in the new 
museum, has been identified by many competent judges as the toml 
of Alexander the Great himself ! The historical and internal evi- 
dences appear certainly to corroborate this remarkable and most 
important theory. If it should prove to be correct, it is scarcely too 
much to say that the discovery at Sidon is one of the most valuable, 
from an historical and antiquarian point of view, that have been 
made in the whole course of modern research. 

11. Identification of Ancient Sites. 

The limits of space admit of only a hasty review of the principal 
results which have been achieved in this direction since 1886. There 
have been no new identifications in Judsea, Samaria, or Phoenicia; 
but across the Jordan, Herr Schumacher has discovered the site of 
Golan, the city of refuge, at Sahem ej-Jaulan, a large village near 
the 'Allan, containing many interesting and important remains of 
antiquity ; whilst at Khurbet Susiyeh, between El-Husn and Elk, on 
the south side of the Sea of Galilee, he has placed Hippos, one of the 
cities of the Decapolis, and in this he is supported by M. Clermont- 
Ganneau. 

The identifications suggested by Mr. Haskett Smith himself, as the 
result of very careful personal investigation, have been clearly set 
forth in Murray's Handbook, where he has also given his reasons for 
the selections which he has made. These have also been discussed 
at considerable length in the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Pund for October 1892, so that it is unnecessary to 
enlarge upon them here. The most important are the following: 
Eethsaida Julias at M’saidieh ; Eamoth Gilead at 'Ajluii ; Mahanaim 
at Es-Salt; Janoah at Hunin, and Beten at Tibnin. 

III. Social, Historical, and Eeligiods Questions. 

Much might be said upon this point did time and space permit, 
for the social and religious characteristics of the various Syrian races 
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must always remain an attractive feature to every student of Syrian 
research. Here, however, it is sufficient to say, that the questions 
which have been issued by the Palestine Exploration Pund for the 
purpose of eliciting methodical and reliable information on these 
matters have already produced some important results, and one may 
reasonably expect that, when all the answers have been carefully 
tabulated and classified, much light will be thrown upon unknown 
and obscure questions. Meanwhile the publication of Mr. Guy Le 
Strange’s learned and valuable work, “ Palestine under the Moslems,” 
has done much to help us to an understanding of the history of the 
country from an Arab point of view. Dr. Post and Mr. Frederick 
Bliss are also contributing most important information in the pages 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statements concerning 
the creed, ritual, institutions, and customs of the Maronites and other 
religions of the Lebanon district. As regards the great rivals of the 
Maronites, those remarkable people the Druses, Mr. Haskett Smith 
could claim to speak with a certain amount of authority himself, 
having lived amongst them for several years in the closest intimacy 
of daily intercourse. From a great combination of independent cir- 
cumstances, which he has fully discussed in Blackwood's Magazine 
for December 1890, he is inclined to believe that the Druses are 
the genuine descendants of the mountaineering and agricultural 
portion of the Phoenicians of old. He is also of opinion that 
much still remains to be discovered concerning the more secret 
and esoteric aspect of their religion, and he thinks that too much 
has been made of the sacred books which were captured from their 
Khalwehs, or places of worship, in i860, and which he considers to 
contain, after all, but a very superficial portion of their creed. The 
real records of their mysteries are carefully guarded by the Khateebs, 
or priests, themselves, and are never deposited in the Khalwehs, and 
until these have been produced and published, we shall have but 
little knowledge of their inner faith and religion. 

Finally, upon all points connected with the great question of Syrian 
research, the chief requisite is to preserve an open and candid mind, 
and, whilst diligently pursuing the path of inquiry, to refrain from 
dogmatic and self-confident assurance. 
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BT 

W. M, FLIKDERS PETRJE, 

The peculiar conditions of Egypt, the absence of any masking by 
vegetation, and the unchanged state of it for all historic times, 
owing to its aridity, render it a particularly interesting subject for 
study. The carving of the surface can be seen uninterruptedly ; and 
the simplicity of its structure, as one great river-bed, renders it easier 
to examine than more complex regions. Yet perhaps less has been 
done for it than for any country equally accessible. My present 
object is to mention one or two fresh facts, and to call attention to 
some unsolved problems; and for this end it will be desirable to 
briefly recapitulate the whole of the geographical history of Egypt. 

The great beds of Cretaceous and Eocene limestones — estimated 
at 4000 feet in total thickness — form the geographical basis of the 
lower 500 miles of Egypt. They were deposited in the Mediterranean 
area in that great spread of limestone familiar to the traveller from 
end to end of the Mediterranean, in Gibraltar, Malta, Greece, and 
Syria. At the close of the Eocene, these limestone deposits of Egypt 
were all greatly elevated^ and formed a wide table-land out of which 
the present geography has been carved. A large amount of strata 
have been denuded from what is now the top surface of this table- 
land. ISot only is this probable, but there is certain evidence of it. 
The higliest points of the hills at Tel el Amarna consist of the least 
soluble parts of the limestone strata, left behind by denudation ; and 
these are masses of crystalline carbonate of lime, piles of Iceland 
spar, sometimes hundreds of feet across. And this material can only 
have been formed by solution and crystallisation from a considerable 
depth of strata which have now disappeared. 

The emergence of the table-laud from the sea was not entirely a 
gradual process, proceeding pari passu with the wasting of it, but 
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took place rapidly and fully in the early history of the land. This 
is shown by a singular feature, which was perhaps only first noticed 
when I was examining the valleys at Tel el Amarna this year. The 
limestone strata there are uniformly level, without perceptible dip 
or disturbance, except in certain isolated spots. But small areas, of 
only a quarter of a mile or so across, are sharply depressed in the 
midst of the horizontal strata ; the strata rapidly bend down into the 
hollow, sometimes with faulting and great disturbance. As there 
is no sign of lateral pressure, and no trace of any flexure upward 
between these depressions, it seems evident that they result from 
the collapse of subterranean caverns of large extent. Such hollows 
might readily have been formed by the filtration of rainfall through 
the limestone, though perhaps the size of these hollows is only 
rivalled by some of the largest caverns now known. The- areas of 
depression are usually about a quarter or a third of a mile across, and 
the depth of fall of the strata is at least 200 feet, actually traceable 
in the sections exposed by subsequent denudation valleys. Probably 
the caverns must have been 300 or 400 feet high and half a mile in 
diameter. 

Where then could all the water have passed in order to flow 
through the caverns to sea-level, some hundreds of miles distant in 
the Mediterranean 1 No subterranean river of this length w’ould be 
possible of such a volume as is implied by the conditions. As, how- 
ever, the Nile is known to lie along a great fault, we see a ready 
means of exit for this water ; and the presence of these great caverns 
some 200 feet deep below the present river-bed, suggests that the 
Nile at first flowed through a deep gorge worn along the line of 
fault, some 600 or 700 feet deep in the plateau. And as these 
subsidences into the caverns took place before the lateral valleys 
were cut, and also the lateral valleys do not appear to descend 
much, if at all, below the present river-level into the gorge, it is 
evident that the elevation must have been rapid and complete at 
first, for the drainage from such deep caverns to take place before 
much of the surface carving was done. That this gorge has not 
yet been actually found is but natural, as the few borings that have 
been made are in the Delta, or in any case far from the river-bed. 

The narrow gorge along the fault-line would become partly filled 
by falls of the sides, and by the boulders and gravel brought down by 
the stream, and thus the lower level of erosion would be raised before 
long, the caverns would cease to discharge, and the drainage, would 
pass off the surface by the depressions which would become worn into 
lateral valleys. 
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But we ean see another stage even earlier than the great fault and 
gorge. The tops of the hills between the Nile and the Fayiim basin 
I have found to be entirely formed of gravels. As from these travels 
there is a steep descent for hundreds of feet into the Fayum basin, they 
cannot be later in date than that depression; and as that basin con- 
tains deposits of the Pliocene subsidence, the gravels must belonc^ to 
an age at or before, and not after, the Miocene elevation of the land 
and the formation of the Nile valley, over which they rise about 
two hundred feet at present. We are, therefore, led to the followin^^ 
sequence in the carving of the geography of Egypt : ° 

1st. ^The elevation of the limestone plateau, over which ran a super- 
ficial river of great force and volume, by which these thick beds of 
gravel, containing large rolled blocks some feet in size, were laid 
down, forming a wide and comparatively shallow river-bed in the 
limestone plateau. The elevation at this date is unknown; it may 
have been two hundred feet less than at present, or anything above 
that. Such was the first stage of the Nile. These gravel-beds have 
been preserved to us owing to the pebbly mass resisting denudation, 
and owing also to its lying on what became the watershed between 
the Isile and the Fayum, and thus not being exposed to wash. 

^ 2nd. The great fault occurred probably during the close of the eleva- 
tion of the plateau ; the eastern desert being raised by the protrusion 
of its core of igneous rocks to a greater height, and finally snapping 
from the western beds and rising some 250 feet higher, or to a total 
of 1000 feet above sea-level. The river would at once attack a line of 
fault, w^hich occurred close to its bed, as shown by the gravels just men- 
tioned. And as the evidences of volcanic action occur in the Miocene 
period which immediately followed this elevation, it seems very pro- 
bable that those disturbances— which resulted in the basalt beds seen 
on the east of the delta, and the silicious springs which produced the 
silicified^ sandstone and forests — were immediately due to the river 
penetrating to deep and highly-heated strata through the great fault. 

We cannot suppose the limestone floor of the delta deposits to have 
been all eroded by the river, as no current could work effectively over 
so large an area. Probably the deposits of limestone did not extend 
far beyond the present cliffs and hills around the delta. The lime- 
stone beds must have had a limit seawards, as it cannot be supposed 
that they formed one level sheet with those of Greece and Malta, 
Eather there was a natural bay, which has been somewhat worn back 
by denudation, and so formed the present limits of the delta which 
has been deposited in it. 

One point should be remembered in considering the formation of 
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Egypt. Although we are accustomed to think of the land as rainless, 
and to look with surprise on rain action there, yet there is no evi- 
dence of an arid period until within human times. Every feature of 
the pre-human ages points to a rainfall quite as large as that of Syria 
or England at present, probably even larger. The Nile, therefore, 
was not the shallow sluggish stream that it now is, when it runs 
without any increase through twenty degrees of tropical evaporation. 

3rd. The next period after the formation of the gorge by the great 
fault must have been the choking of the deeper part by fallen masses 
and material rolled down by the river, perhaps assisted by a partial 
sinking of the land, bringing the base of the gorge below sea-level 
and so checking the current. Certain it seems that the stream 
through the great caverns ceased, and the rainfall had to force its way 
from the plateau by cutting lateral valleys. The hollows caused by the 
falling in of the caverns must have been deep lakes at this time, the 
overflow of which determined the lines of drainage, which were after- 
wards cut down through two or three hundred feet of limestone to 
produce the present valleys. Such erosion must have occupied con- 
siderable time; but far less than it would need with only such rain 
as we are familiar with, for in various ways we see proofs of enormous 
rainfall. Small catchment basins, of only a square mile or so, on the 
edge of the plateau, have cuttings a couple of hundred feet deep to 
drain them, with great waterfalls of about fifty wide. And at Thebes, 
we see a narrow ridge of rock of only two or three hundred feet thick 
between the head of a valley and the Nile cliff, which is deeply 
furrowed into flirtings of several feet diameter, side by side all along 
both of its faces, solely cut by the rain falling on perhaps fifty yards 
width of ground. 

4th. The next change was the submersion of the land subsequent 
to the whole of the cutting of the valleys as we now see them. That 
such was the case we learn from the remains of later deposits lying 
against the valley sides at various parts between the base and top of 
the valley. These prove that the valleys were already completely 
cut before the submersion w'hich caused the deposits. This submer- 
sion occurred in Pliocene and Pleistocene times, as dated by the 
remains found in the beds then deposited. The amount of depression 
has been hitherto stated at only 200-250 feet below present level, or 
some 500 feet or more from the Miocene level. But I have seen 
remains of level beds of detritus clinging to the sides of the valleys 
at Tel el Amarna, near the top of the plateau, and therefore over 500 
feet above sea-level. Such bedding of fine-washed detritus in hori- 
zontal layers could only occur in nearly still water, and the Nile 
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valley must therefore have been estuarine up to this level. Tins 
estuarine condition has produced a characteristic feature of the Nile 
scenery, the foot-hills of debris deposited on the lower sides of the 
mouths of the valleys. In front of each valley may be seen a foot- 
hill stretching out for some distance, as much as two miles in the hay 
of the Tel el Amarna cliffs, where the current of the river was not 
strong. And as the soil of these hills, there at least, is a fine marly 
earth, they must have been gradually deposited, and are not the 
result of any sudden torrent. Similar foot-hills, but of less pro- 
trusion, lie along the cliffs of Beni Hasan, produced from material 
washed down the valley south of that, and deposited in the estuary. 

5 th. The next point of interest to us is the appearance of man. 
On this question we greatly need further information, and it would 
be most desirable that some search for evidence should be under- 
taken. The oldest datum that we have so far is a liaclie, indis- 
tinguishable in form from the pateoliths of the French and English 
gravels. This is greatly river- worn, proving that it belonged to a 
river deposit ; and I picked it up, at perhaps 200 feet above the Nile, 
on the desert several miles behind Esneh, where there was no trace 
of human agency, pr any probability of its having been brought there 
in later times. This would show that man of the palaeolithic culture 
was in Egypt when the water-level of river or estuary was about at 
its maximum in the Pleistocene age. Probably of the same age are 
some rudely chipped pebbles, extremely weathered, which I found 
on the top of the plateau at Tel el Amarna. Somewhat later are the 
flints of a later type which General Pitt-Pdvers first found at Thebes. 
Some adverse opinion has been expressed about these; but I can 
only say that I removed three flints, which certainly appear artificial, 
from undisturbed strata at that spot. The fact of tombs having been 
cut in these strata has been given as an evidence of their age; but 
the tombs might be merely Eornan, being undated, and in any case 
they are of no importance in the question. The essential fact is that 
the beds of gravel containing the worked flints cannot have been 
carried out of their valley and deposited at its mouth, except by a 
torrential rainfall, such as there is no trace of during the liistorical and 
monumental age. Nor can these beds have been thus deposited with 
any probability except under water and in shallow water, where 
their transporting stream was in course of being checked by passing 
into the main river. Hence these beds are probably of the age when 
the Nile was at a lower level than that of the Esneh flint, but not 
yet as low as its present level. 

6 uh. We now pass to consider the present conditions of the country, 
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which have prevailed throughout the historical period. The final 
raising of the land to the present level cut off the sea from the 
Libyan Desert and Sahara. Thus Egypt, along with that region, was 
left fenced on three sides by higher regions, which drain the winds 
from those quarters of their moisture; and it was thus only open 
to the sea on the north, which wind becoming warmed in blowing 
southward, cannot part with its moisture. The aridity thus caused 
renders the Nile a mere canal, and not a drainage river, for the lower 
thousand miles of its course; and thus receiving no affluents, parting 
with water by evaporation, and running slower over flatter gradients, 
it naturally parts with its suspended mud. Hence, without any 
general elevation of the strata, the river yet continually rises by the 
deposit of soil on its bed. The amount, shown hy three or four good 
data, is about four inches a century, and is much the same in Upper 
and Lowmr Egypt. During historical times, therefore, the inundated 
soil has risen about 20 feet. This deposit, and the implied aridity, 
and drying up of the western deserts, appears to have begun some- 
what before the country was elevated to quite its present level, as 
Nile mud is to be found on desert ground 20 or 30 feet above the 
present high Nile. The elevation, therefore, has continued for a 
small amount after the present arid period began. On the coast a 
very slow depression has since set in, slightly overtaking the rate of 
Nile deposit, as not only has the 20 feet of historical deposit been 
submerged, but lakes have been formed over what was, till Arab 
times, a cultivated district with continuous river deposits formed 
upon it. 

We have now traced the successive causes of the geography of 
Egypt, the carving of the rocky strata, and the clothing of the 
valley with its fertile deposits, and we turn to the effects of the 
geography on the history and character of the inhabitants. The 
most prominent factor is the north wind of Egypt, Without the 
prevalent cool breeze there would never have been any such history 
as we know. To any one who has been actively occupied in that 
country in the summer, the difference between a south and a north 
wind is the difference between lassitude and energy, A south wind 
in the winter is less suitable for wmrk than is a north wind in the 
height of summer. The very proverb for comfort and blessing in 
ancient Egypt, piously expressed for tbe happiness of the dead, was, 
May Osiris give him the breath of the north wind/' In no other 
country have we such favourable conditions of climate for a simple 
civilisation, the sun almost tropical, blazing in a cloudless sky, sup- 
plying as much heat and light as any organism can use, and yet an 
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almost constant cooL wind, preventing enervation and favourinfr a 
habit of active labour. 

Not only is the north wind the promoter of personal activity, but 
it gives the enormous advantage of a wind-power in constant opposi- 
tion to the water-power of the river. What this means as favourin<T 
intercourse and commerce may be seen most days on the Nile, where 
boats are crossing in opposite directions up and down the river. A 
string of grain-boats may be floating down broadside to the current 
while sailing-boats may be passing them at six miles an hour with 
the wind against the current. 

The river has had also a powerful effect on the civilisation, as in no 
other country is it possible to have direct waterways to every town 
and no part of the land more than a few miles from boat traffic. 
Thus the north wind and the narrowness of the Nile valley have 
most directly fashioned the history of man in Egypt, and promoted 
the earliest civilisation there. The narrow valley, with unseen 
deserts on either hand, has also had a great effect on the character, 
the Egyptian being remarkably timid, especially at night. When 
you may at any time find a superior force attack you in a few 
minutes, or at the most half an hour’s notice, timidity may well 
become a characteristic ; and the civilised man of Egypt is constantly 
at the mercy of the savage nomad of the desert, who can advance or 
change his ground without the least warning. In the most civilised 
times of ancient Egypt this difficulty wms only met by constructing 
patrol roads on the desert plateau around the town ; and from one of 
the tomb sculptures of a chief of police, it appears that the police- 
huts or sentry boxes were connected by a stretched rope which was 
vibrated to send signals equally by day or night — the earliest tele- 
graph on record. This timidity has led to a habit which greatly 
affects the whole lives of the people. No cattle are left in the fields 
at night, not a hoof could be found outside of a village from one end 
of Egypt to the other during the dark. For fear of the night-raiders 
out of the desert, the long droves of buffaloes, cows, sbeep, and goats 
may be seen trailing into every village at subset, to be housed inside 
the homes of their owners. The houses being thus all stables below 
for half the time, the condition of an Egyptian village is not favour- 
able to health. 

The peculiar glory of Egypt — its crowd of historical monuments— 
is also a direct effect of its geographical conditions. We have noticed 
that the energy of the people is due to the climate ; and when an 
active race, in a fertile, half-tropical country, is supplied with 
unlimited stone of excellent and varied qualities, by the side of a 
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great waterway, and is kept idle for three months of the year from 
remunerative labour, it would be strange indeed if a taste for monu- 
ments did not arise. The inundation plays a large part in this, as 
the high Nile provides transport to any part, of the plain ; and as all 
cultivation is at a pause then, the people are without any employ- 
mentj and a whole population can be levied on for great works, 
without reducing its means of subsistence in the least. Thus no land 
in the world has such geographical facilities for architecture and 
sculpture. 

We have now noticed some of the main ef&cts of the geography of 
Egypt on the character, civilisation, and works of its inhabitants ; 
but there remains one geographical effect which I much hope may be 
produced on this assembly, and on the British Government, and that 
is a desire to take advantage of the facilities for geodetic work in 
Egypt. That the accurate determination of an arc of latitude would 
be of service to science is certain, considering that the only countries 
where these latitudes can he compared are India and America; and 
India — the nearer — is 50° distant in longitude, and subject to some 
uncertainties in consequence of the attractions of the great mountain 
masses at the north. The conditions for such a work in Egypt are 
ideal. A valley runs north and south, with hills up to a thousand 
feet high bordering it ; there are no trees to hide the sights ; triangles 
of a most advantageous size could he easily arranged across the valley ; 
the air is particularly clear, and with night-signals to observe, there 
would be no trouble from the flickering ; an arc of 10° could be run 
without any difficulties with the natives, and with the ends in the 
same longitude ; and there are no sharp differences of level to spoil 
the accuracy, nor any mountain chains to perturb the levelling and 
observations. A great geodetic arc could be here measured under 
the most favourable circumstances at a small cost, and would greatly 
assist the survey of the country itself. It is much to be hoped that 
such a work may distinguish the English occupation of Egypt. 

I should add that in the main outlines of the history of the for- 
mation of the country, my own results are in accord with those of 
Professor Hull and Sir William Dawson ; and the fresh facts adduced 
here are in no way discordant with those already noticed by those 
authorities. 
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^What the Phoenicians were on the Mediterranean and the eastern 
shores of the Atlantic, the ancient Arabians were on many parts of 
the Indian Ocean. But the extent of their trade and the geographi- 
cal explorations connected therewith, although of the utmost import- 
ance, are but incompletely known even up to the present day, 
Fortunately, however, the most important of the still extant writings 
;of antiquity contain valuable information concerning the early enter- 
prises of the Arabs. They show that the inhabitants of the south- 
-western parts of the Arabian peninsula were the first to open up the 
southern hemisphere of our globe, penetrating, as they did, into the 
entirely unknown southern parts of the Indian Ocean. 

{: South-Western Arabia was the centre of the maritime commerce 
wrried on with the countries adjoining the shores of the Indian 
|Ocean ; and Muza, Athana, Cane, and other coast-places were the 
principal emporia for this trade. The Periplus of the Erythrgean 
Sea,” well known as one of the most reliable books upon the com- 
merce and navigation of the ancients in the Indian Ocean, testifies 
,to the great importance of this commerce in the early times of 
antiquity, by stating that in bygone days, when the merchants from 
Tndia did not proceed to Egypt, and those from Egypt did not ven- 
ture to the remote regions beyond Arabia, Arabia Eelix, and especi- 
^ally the emporium situated on the site of the present town of Aden, 
Lwas the centre of the whole commerce, in the same way as Alex- 
l^andria was the commercial centre of Europe and Asia, at the time 

I hen the Periplus” was written, namely, in the first century of the 
hristian era. 

■But Arabian influence in East Africa was not merely of a tern- 
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porary nature, but an old and permanent institution, as is plainly 
stated in the “ Periplus,” where it is said that the whole territory of 
Azania and Ehapta is governed by the despot of Mopharitis, be- 
cause the sovereignty over it, ly some right of old stamling, is vested 
in the kingdom of what is called AraUa prima. Sprenger and 
Fabricius correctly remark that this can only refer to the old Sabrnan- 
Gebanitic period, as the more recent Himyaritic dynasty was much 
too short a time in power to admit of its being referred to in this way. 
No other nation or country is mentioned in the classical writings of 
antiquity that had permanent political or commercial connections 
with the east coast of Africa. Many Greek merchants, it is true, in 
the later times of the Ptolemsean dynasty and under the Roman 
Empire, visited India and East Africa, but we learn from Ptolemy’s 
Geography, as well as from the “ Periplus,” that such journeys were 
only commercial enterprises of a purely private character, without 
any ethnographical or political importance whatever. The coast of 
Eastern Equatorial Africa was, during the Greek and Roman periods 
of antiquity, under the sovereignty of South-Western Arabia. But 
not only was the coast in the hands of the Arabs, but we have good 
reason to believe that their trade connections and influence extended 
also over a considerable part of the interior of East Africa. 

Mr. Bent, speaking some time ago before the Royal Geographical 
Society about the ruins of Mashonaland, came to the conclusion 
that he could throw back these strange buildings to a pre-Mohame- 
dan period, lut that then came the difficulty. Mr. Bent expressed his 
opinion that these buildings are of AraUan origin — a view which my 
investigations fully confirm. We are compelled to come to the con- 
clusion that the only nation which might come into consideration 
during the Greek and Roman times of antiquity is that which held 
exclusively the trade with Eastern Equatorial Africa, viz., those 
Arabians who inhabited the south-western parts of the Peninsula. 

But nowhere can we discover the slightest trace or hint referring 
to any colony or emporium to the south of the Zanzibar Coast. 
Ptolemy's farthest point to the south is Cape Prasum, and the 
author of the “ Periplus ” says that the emporia of the Ehapta terri- 
tory are the last on this coast, and that beyond these parts an ocean 
hitherto unexplored curves towards sunset, and, stretching along the 
southern extremities of Ethiopia, Libya, and Africa, meets the western 
sea. I have, in a previous publication, pointed out the high impor- 
tance of this passage as compared with the statements made hy 
Ptolemy and other ancient writers. The statement that this southern 
ocean was regarded as entirely unexplored proves that no Arabian 
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colonies existed to the south of Rhapta at the time when the “Peri- 
plus” was written, and we are therefore obliged to draw the con- 
clusion that no connection whatever can have existed between Arabia 
and South-Eastern Africa during the period extending from the end 
of the first century before, to the middle of the second century after, 
the commencement of our Christian era. Therefore it is absohtely 
impossible that the ruins of Mashoncdcmcl could have been built ^ in- 
habited, and deserted luithin this period of time^ Ptolemy, the last 
of the ancient authorities quoted, wrote about the middle of the 
second century of our era. In the year 634 A.i)., South-'Western 
Arabia was absorbed by the Mahometan conquest. It is obvious 
that the Mashonaland ruins could not possibly have been erected 
during this time, from 150 to 634 A.B., as the rapid decline of the 
Himyaritic kingdom soon after the second century of our era is well 
known, and as this was a period of incessant internal feuds and 
religious quarrels, during which no colonies like those to which the 
ruins of Mashonaland belong could have been formed, Mr. Bent 
threw these ruins back to a pre-Mohamedan period, but from what 
I have said it follows that we are fully justified in throwing them back 
to a much earlier date, viz., for more than six hundred years, that is 
to say, to the time before the commencement of our Christian era. 
Therefore these most important remnants of a bygone age — which 
Carl Eitter more than seventy years ago regarded as most important 
for the comparison between the ancient and modern geography of 
Africa — point to a still earlier date, and must have been erected 
before our Christian era. Probably they belong to very much earlier 
times, but prior to Strabo’s time classical information about Southern 
Arabia and Eastern Equatorial Africa is so fragmentary and uncon- 
nected that accurate conclusions about' the extent of Arabian in- 
fiuence in East Africa are impossible. 

I have pointed out in the course of this paper that Eastern 
Equatorial Africa was, during the classical period of antiquity, a 
dependency of South-Western Arabia. Eor a very long time it was 
almost entirely unknown to Greek and Eoman geographers. Even 
Strabo’s information was very limited, and did not extend further 
than the regions near Cape Guardafui. The reason was that the 
Arabs had monopolised the maritime trade with the countries beyond 
the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. But suddenly a change took place. 
Was it the growing commercial importance of Alexandria, which 
would no longer allow Greek and Eoman merchants to be excluded 
from the Indian Ocean ? Was it the decline of the ancient kingdom 
of South-Western Arabia, which was unable to protect the monopoly 
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of olden times ? We are iinable to answer these questions at the 
present time. But we know for certain that in the first and second 
centuries of our era the Arabs willingly communicated to the Greek 
merchants and to the scientists of Alexandria their extensive know'- 
ledge of the unknown countries to the south, and that, therefore, the 
ancient African discoveries of the Arabs were not entirely lost to 
science, but form one of the most interesting and important parts of 
the historical geography of Africa. 






THE RUINS m MASHONALAND. 


BY 

J. THEODORE BENT. 

{Alstmct.) 

The large ruins still standing at Zimbabwe, in Mashonaland, are 
obviously remains of strong garrisoned towns used by gold-workers 
in this district in very remote and prehistoric ages. From Portuguese 
and Arabian sources, their existence, in pretty much the same con- 
dition as they are now, can be traced to the early centuries of our 
era ; before this it is difficult to do anything towards arriving at a 
proper estimate of their age, but the presumptive evidence from the 
special form of cult, the accuracy with which the buildings are 
erected and oriented, and various other internal points, argue in favour 
of a highly advanced race having built them, probably of proto- 
Arabian origin before the Sahman form of worship was introduced. 
The position of all the forts and temples are strategic, and run up the 
whole country from the Limpopo to the Zambesi, where gold reefs 
are to be found. In the inmost recesses of the great fortress at 
Zimbabwe the ancient gold furnace was found with innumerable 
crucibles for smelting the gold, each with small specks of gold adhering 
to the glaze; numerous tools for working the gold and an ingot 
mould of soapstone, of exactly the same size and shape as certain 
ingot moulds in use among the Phoenicians, and the same as we 
find depicted in Egyptian pictures of the twelfth dynasty. The most 
interesting relies found were six birds on pedestals of soapstone 
decorated with (quaint prehistoric patterns ; it is somewhat difficult 
to decide what birds are intended to be represented, but an interesting 
analogy is afforded us in the Sinaitic mines, where hawks on pedes- 
tals dedicated to the goddess Hathor are always found at the mines, 
to whom all mines were sacred, as we know from the inscription at 
Deiiderah, where the king says, ** I bestow upon thee the mountains, 
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to produce for tliee tlie stones to be a delight to see/’ and it would 
seem that the same influence has been at work and the same cult 
observed by the primitive race of gold-seekers who established them- 
selves in South Africa. 

The existence of numerous monoliths and round towers through 
the ruins in Mashonaland would seem to argue that this race was 
kindred with the primitive rude stone worshippers, and the accuracy 
with which the buildings are oriented to the rising and setting sun, 
the elaborate patterns which run round the walls at the points 
directed to the summer and winter solstices, prove that a study of 
the course of the sun, and probably a reverence for its generative 
powers, formed an integral part of their cult. 

In the present ruined state of the buildings it is impossible to say 
for certain, but there is strong evidence to lead us to imagine tliat 
these monoliths and round towers were arranged so as to form a 
species of gnomon, and in the decorations of certain objects found, we 
have constantly recurring representations of the solar disc, which also 
point to the existence of a sun-worship amongst the inhabitants. 

The strategical arrangements of the buildings prove that the in- 
habitants existed as a garrison in the midst of a hostile population ; 
everything that it was possible to do was done to protect the fort- 
resses from attack, narrow intricate passages protected with traverses 
and ambuscades lead up to the fortress, where every position, almost 
impregnable in itself, is protected wdth double walls of immense 
thickness. The temples are all elliptical, with labyrinthine passages 
leading to the sacred spot where, in one instance, stood a large round 
tower with a little one by its side. These temples recall those of a 
similar structure at Mareb in Southern Arabia, described by Professor 
D, H. Muller in his work, Die Burgeii und Sclilosse StldaraMens, It 
is impossible to insist too strongly on the wonderful accuracy with 
which they are built, the evenness of the courses, and the know- 
ledge of mathematics which have been displayed in their construction. 
The wmlls are 35 feet high, 17 feet thick, and all built of small un- 
trimmed blocks of granite without mortar, and with an even batter 
all round ; the big temple is 280 feet in diameter, with three en- 
trances, and with its herring-bone pattern running 150 feet along the 
portion exposed to the sun at the summer solstice. 

The fact that the fortress is only built on the shady side of the 
hill, that exposed to the sun being perfectly bare of ruins, would 
seem to argue that the inhabitants were a race from a cooler climate, 
as all negro settlements in this part of' the world are, built on the 
sunny side. On one fragment of a soapstone bowl we have a small 
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portion of a procession depicted, a woman with hair drawn back, and 
a hand holding a censer ; these bowls, all of soapstone, and most of 
them decorated, were apparently used in temple service, and were all 
found ill and around the smaller temple on the hill. One represents 
a hunting scene with a small man chasing various native animals— 
zebras and elephants; another has a procession of bulls round it with 
very long horns; another has on it a representation of the lart^e 
round tower. Quantities of refuse quartz were found near the 
smelting furnace from which the gold had been extracted by smeltin<^ 
and numerous fragments of a high-class form of pottery, aro-uino* 
that the race who built these ruins had reached as high a pitch of 
ceramic art as that attained in Greece and Egypt in classical times. 
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THE DISCOTBEY OB KOEEA; 

WITH A BRIEF 

SKETCH OF KOREAN PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

BY , 

C. W. CAMPBELL, 

Of H.MJs Oonsvlar Service in China* 

Pkobably the first notice of Korea appearing in the literature of any 
nation outside the Chinese Empire is found in The Book of Eoutes 
and Provinces/' a work of Ibn Kurdadbah, who lived in Jibal or 
Ancient Media during the latter half of the ninth century. His 
information was based on the reports of Arab travellers who traded 
to the coast of China from Siraf, the port of Bagdad. Ibn Kurdadbah, 
Abu Zaid Hassan, and Edrisi all make mention of a country called 
“ Sila/' or the “ Isles of Sila/' which lay to the east of China. There 
are good reasons to believe that the “ Sila " of the Arabs was the 
Korean state of Sil-la (Chinese, Hsm 4 o, Japanese Shirald), which at 
this period was the most prominent and civilised portion of ultra- 
Chinese Asia 

Marco Polo's book contains the earliest mention of Korea in purely 
European writings, but it was not until the close of the sixteenth 
century that Korea was, so to speak, discovered. In 1590 Hide- 
yoshfs famous military expedition from Japan drew the attention of 
the Jesuit missionaries there to the existence of Korea, and on the 
letters written by them to the General of the Society of Jesus at 
Rome were founded the descriptions of Korea which were published 
in the pages of Hakluyt, Gusman, and Du Jarrie at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. 

Father Gregorio des Cespedes was the fi.rst European to set foot in 
Korea, in 1594. However, he saw little or nothing of the country, 
and it fell to the Dutchman Hamel to give to Europe the first cir- 
cumstantial account of the Koreans in 1668. Until very recent 
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times, Hamel remained the only authority on the interior, but many 
navigators, notably La Perouse, Broughton, Maxwell, and Basil Hall 
helped to delineate the coasts on the chart. Our geography of the 
interior to this day is based on a map which was drawn up by the 
Jesuit mathematicians at Pekin at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and very little of it has any accurate scientific basis. 

[The paper concluded with a short sketch of the main features of 
Korean physiography.] 
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The Eight Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., 

Pre&ident of the Section for Archaic Greece and the Past 

However indulgent may be the audience that I have the honour to 
address, some apology is unquestionably necessary for the association 
of my name with the work of an Oriental Congress. Ignorant of 
the languages of the East, I am not cognisant of its races^ manners, 
and institutions, except at a period which must still be termed pre- 
historic, although some important parts of what belongs to it have, 
during the present century, gradually acquired the solidity of history. 
That, however, was the period when, from a central point in Asia, 
population radiated towards most, if not all, points of the compass : 
under a kindred impulsion, but with incidents and destinies infinitely 
various. 

The oldest civilisations tolerably known to us are those which 
appear to have sprung up with a marvellous rapidity in the Baby- 
lonian plain and in the valley of the Mle. With one or both of 
these was ministerially associated a navigating and building race, 
which touched the Persian Gulf eastwards and the Mediterranean 
westwards, and probably kept open and active the line of traffic and 
passage between the two. Through this race seems to have been 
distributed over the coasts of the great inland sea, and beyond them, 
a knowledge of the arts. It was this wealth of the East which was, 
thus gradually and irregularly imparted, to relieve the poverty and 
develop the social life of the West. 

The receptivity, so to speak, of the different countries and races 
lying within the circle of these visits would appear to have been 
extremely diversified, and the traces of the process are, for the most 
part, fragmentary and casual. In one case, and in one only, there 
is cast upon it the light of a literary record. Of all that was said 
or sung on the shores of the Mediterranean in those shadowy times, 
nothing great or weighty has survived, with the solitary, but in- 
estimable and splendid exceptions of the two works known as the 
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Poems of Homer. They alone (to use the language of a great 
modem orator) have had buoyancy enough to float upon the sea of 
time. In them we see the life of those times, such as it was actually 
lived. We see it as we see in some great exhibition what is termed 
going machinery. They exhibit to ns, as their central object, in 
the formation stage of its existence, the nation which then inhabited 
the Greek Peninsula, together with important, though isolated or 
subordinate, traits of other races and lands. 

We have then before us the following group of facts : — First, 
there is a great treasure of social art and knowledge accumulated, 
perhaps for the first time, by human labour in the East. Secondly, 
we have a seafaring people on the Syrian coast, filled with the vivid 
energy of commerce, who left in different shapes on every accessible 
shore the marks of imported arts. Next we have obtained, during 
the present century, a large access of independent knowledge, which 
exhibits to us the particulars of these Eastern civilisations in their 
original seats, and which, as we shall see, has found its counterpart 
or echo in some recent researches of Western archeology. To this 
we have to add, from the Poems of Homer, a delineation of what 
may fairly be called contemporary life, which is so copious as to 
apparently exhaust the whole circle of the simple experience of 
those times, and to be indeed encyclopaedic. 

It may seem, then, that we possess in the Poems rare and un* 
rivalled means of interpreting the voiceless treasures supplied from 
the various sister sources, and of estimating now, somewhat less 
imperfectly than heretofore, the aggregate of the original debt, which 
Europe and the West owe to Asia and the East. 

And here I reach the point at which, if anywhere, I may find an 
apology for my intervention in the proceedings of an Oriental Con- 
gress. For what I may fairly term a long and patient, though 
necessarily often intermitted, study of the text of Homer may 
possibly enable me to offer a small and exotic contribution to the 
great and many-sided purpose of the present distinguished assembly. 

In appx’oaching my immediate subject, I have no other concern 
with the long and, in the main, unprofitable group of controversies, 
known as the Homeric question, than this — that I have to treat the 
Poems as an integral mass of contemporary testimony to the life, 
experience, and institutions of a particular age and people ; to which 
they add other collateral illustrations. Whatever speculators may 
have fancied as to their origin and authorship, the general rule has 
been to treat their contents as an unity for practical purposes. 
Whether the aim has been to describe the Zeus or the Hermes of 
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Homer, or the ship, or the house of Homer, the voice of the Poems 
has been accepted as one authentic voice. The chief exception to 
tiiat rule has been made in the case of the glimpses of other religions 
supplied by the Odyssey ; glimpses whicli, in my firm opinion, do 
not impair, but illustrate and confirm belief in that unity of mind 
which has governed the composition of the Poems. But this is a 
point on which it is unnecessary to dwell. 

In considering the contributions of the East to the life and 
manners of the Achaians — for that is the designation most properly 
attaching to the Homeric forefathers of the Greek nation — I shall 
not begin with religion. We are not now inquiring what elements 
of religion were carried westwards by those who progressively 
migrated from the central seat in Asia; but what aggregate of all 
arts and knowledge, after the first peopling of the Greek Peninsula, 
was imparted to its inhabitants and their neighbours from the stores 
of those Eastern civilisations which had been developed durincr the 
intervening ages, and through the medium generally of the Phoeni- 
cians ; that is to say, of that navigating race, who were, to all ap- 
pearance, the exclusive intermediaries of intercourse by sea between 
Asia and Europe. 

It is recognised as a certainty that this people formed the 
maritime arm of the great Egyptian Empire. But commerce is 
comprehensive in its sympathies, and disposes men rather to profit 
as neutrals by the quarrels of other people than to share in them 
as parties ; so a people like the Phoenicians would, in the natural 
course of things, and regardless of partisanships, be carriers from 
Babylon and Assyria, or from any region with which they traded, 
as well as from Egypt, with which they had a distinct political 
relation. 

But now is the time to make an observation of vital importance 
with regard to the comprehensive meaning that attaches in Homer 
to the Phcenician name. Whether the Achaian Greeks themselves 
devised that name to describe a set ,of strangers who frequented 
their coasts, we have no means of kilpwing. It derives, however, 
no support or illustration from the Pentateuch, or (as I believe) 
from the monuments. But for Homer it seems to cover everything 
found in the Achaian Peninsula that was of foreign origin. Hot 
that the poet is fond of tracing the particulars of arts and manners 
to their Eastern sources. The intense sentiment of nationality, 
which led some Greek states of later days to covet the title of 
Autochthons, was most of all intense in him ; and it is, for the 
most part, by undesigned coincidences alone, and by the careful 
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co-ordination of particulars sometimes brought together from afar, 
that we are able to make out the large catalogue of Achaian 
obligations to the East. But whether the question be of persons 
settling in the Peninsula, or of things brought by or learned through 
maritime visitors who came from the south-eastern corner of the 
Mediterranean, all of these apparently had but one vehicle, and that 
vehicle was the Phoenician ship. Consequently all came to carry 
the Phoenician name, or to run up into Phoenician association, for 
the contemporary Achaian. Much as to the Turk of later days every 
European was a Frank, so to the Achaians of Homer all persons and 
things reaching them over sea were bound up with this Phoenician 
name. The designation accordingly covers not only the bold mariners 
of the time, but everything for which they were the purveyors, or 
supplied the vehicle; in a word, all Syrian, Assyrian, Egyptian, 
and generally all Eastern meanings. What it indicates is a channel ; 
and all that came through that channel is embraced by it. This 
extended use of the term would appear then to have a more con- 
sistent basis than that which I have quoted as a parallel usage. 
Europeans were all Franks in Turkey by a metonymy which gave 
the designation of the majority to the whole. Egyptians or Egyptian 
subjects were reckoned as Phoenicians {(polviKeg), because, all reach- 
ing the Achaians in Phoenician ships and Phoenician company, they 
presented in this particular a real unity of aspect. 

Taken in this pervading sense, the first Phoenician gift to the 
Greek Peninsula would appear to have been one connected with 
civil institutions. We obtain a view of it through the remarkable 
phrase andron. Nothing can be simpler than the meaning 

of the two words. They signify not king of men, but lord of men; 
the word anax designating a class and not an office. 

The phrase is most commonly applied by Homer to Agamemnon, 
But it is also used for five other persons, and with indications which, 
though far from complete, are abundantly sufficient to show that it 
is not a merely ornamental invention of the poet, but a note attach- 
ing strictly to particular persons in virtue of some common quality 
or attribute. It is not royal, and does not indicate supremacy, for 
the word anax is wholly distinct from hasileus (a king), and only 
indicates in Homer, as applied to men, the higher class of men, or 
some notable member of that class. It is heritable, for it is given 
both to Aineias and his father Anchises. It does not go with 
powerful and marked individualities ; for Agamemnon is only, as a 
character, one of the second class among the great chieftains, and 
all the others are lower in Homeric rank. It is not national, for 
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it is enjoyed by Trojan princes. It is ancient ; we find it borne by 
Augeias two full generations at least before the Trojan War. 

Agamemnon was the fourth ^ ruler in his family since, apparently 
under Pelops, it first became connected with Greece; while the 
Dardanian line, in which we find it, was the senior of the two royal 
branches in Troas, and is carried upwards from the time of the war 
through six generations. Shall we suppose the Anaz andron to 
have been the Governor or Satrap, sent over sea from Egypt at the 
climax of its power when it ruled the Greek Peninsula and the 
neighbouring regions at a period preceding, by an interval we cannot 
yet define, the age of the Trojan War? We should thus find an 
explanation consistent with all the facts for a phrase which cer- 
tainly requires an explanation, and which otherwise cries out for it 
in vain. 

This phrase supplies us with the oldest historic note of settled 
and regular government in Greece. Not only because we find it 
associated with kingship, but because we find organised, under 
Augeias who had borne it, the peaceful institution of the Games,® 
which we know to have attracted bards as well as horses from 
neighbouring districts. As we have no trace of any struggle con- 
nected with the Egyptian invasion, it may be that the foreign rule, 
loose in its character, after the manner of Asiatic rule, was easily 
established over a population living by agriculture, and dwelling 
village-wise (Jcomedon)-, and that, under the larger organisation! 
thus created by degrees, may first have grown that consciousness of 
strength, and that capacity of progress, which led, after a time, even 
to national reaction against the foreigner. 

This reaction took the various forms of the Theban and the Trojan 
wars, of the Oolchian expedition, and probably also of an Achaian 
share in the now historically known combination of emancipated or 
I struggling neighbour states against Egypt in the time of Mereph- 

; thah. This remark, however, requires something of detailed ex- 

? position. It is not from Homer himself that we are to expect any 

; willing indication of the prevalence at a former time in his already 

j glorious country of a foreign rule. Yet we are not wholly without 

I evidence from extraneous sources of a connection between the title 

? of andron and the great Egyptian Empire. For example, we 

^ learn from the Egyptian monuments that in the fourth year of 
; Eameses II., at the close of the fifteenth century B.c., the Darda- 

, nians of Troas fought as allies in the armies of Egypt under 

Maurnout, King of the Hittites, and that after a series of years they 
; ’ II. ii. 104-108. » Ibla. 3d. 69S, sqq. 
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returned to their own country. Nothing could be more natural 
than that, in virtue of this political connection, the ruling Darda- 
nian line, which preserved its separate existence down to the period 
of the Trojan War, should be invested with an Egyptian title. 

In the case of the Pelopids, we find ourselves provided, by the 
discoveries of Schliemann at Mycen^, with evidence of a different 
class, but tending with the highest degree of likelihood to the same 
result. In the Agora at Mycenae, Dr. Schliemann discovered four 
tombs, ^ of which Mr. Newton said that we must rest content with 
the reasonable presumption that they contained royal personages ; 
and as to which I believe that no one now disputes their belonging 
to the heroic and prehistoric age. If so, they surely also belonged to 
the house which during that age ruled in Mycense, namely, the house 
of Pelops. In a preface to Dr. Schliemann's “ volume on his dis- 
coveries there, I have set forth a number of considerations connected 
with the Poems, which there is not time to notice here, but which 
tend towards the conclusion that one of these tombs may contain 
the remains of an historical Agamemnon himself. But it is enough 
for my present purpose to observe that the title of Amx cmclru 
was descendible from father to son, and that it is accorded in the 
Poems to personages altogether secondary, viz., Eumelos, II. xxni. 
288, 354, and Euphetes, xv. 352 ; who is nowhere else mentioned 
by Homer — in all likelihood on this especial ground. 

We must, therefore, suppose it probably to have been inherited 
by Agamemnon ; and there is no counter evidence to impair the 
reasonable conclusion that the sovereigns buried in these tombs 
belonged to a line having the title of Anax andron. 

But, on the other hand, these sepulchres offer us numerous and 
clear notes of connection with the usages of the Egyptian Empire. 
Among these are the presence in one of the sepulchres of the scales 
for w^eighing the actions of the deceased, which recall the Book of 
the Dead ; the use of gold leaf, which was found as it had been 
laid over the countenances now long decayed ; the position of five 
bodies stretched in a long but narrow tomb, not along but across it, 
with inconvenient compression from lack of space, hut in the direc- 
tion of east and west,^ and facing westwards according to the usage 
of Egyptian burial. Such, in fact, is the strength of Egyptian 
association as to these tombs, and otherwise established by the 
Mycenian remains, as to leave little room for reasonable doubt on 
its existence. And thus we have the title of Anax andrm once 

^ Mycenae, Preface, p. xxvii. 

^ Ibid. p. 295. 


* Ibid. pp. xxiv. xxviii. 
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more placed in relation with Egypt, since it clearly subsisted in 
the Pelopid line, and since individuals of that line were in all like- 
lihood the occupants of Mycenian sepulchres. The title itself is of 
so marked a character that we are led to connect the assumption of 
it with some great event, and such an event would undoubtedly be 
the first mission of Pelops, or the first head of the Pelopid house, 
to bear rule on behalf of Egypt in the Greek Peninsula. 

If these conjectures be correct, and if an Eastern Empire imparted 
in various quarters of the ISTorth and West the first germ of a civil 
society extending beyond the scale of the village community, it is 
matter of extreme interest to note the differences of mode and of 
result with which the gift was received by different races and 
regions. If we judge by the length of the genealogies in Homer, 
Troas was the seat of States older than any in the Achaian Penin- 
sula, those, namely, of Ilion and Dardania, It is in Dardania only, 
the older of the two, that we find the Amx andvon. And it is 
true that we have no detailed account of Dardanian manners and 
institutions. 

We have, however, this detail in the case of Troy, and we have 
no reason to assume a substantial difference between them. But 
as between Trojan and Achaian, in the political department, we 
find marked differences all along the line. The Trojan State has 
indeed a King and an Assembly, but they do not present so much 
as the beginnings of free speech, of real deliberation, or of national 
life. The bribes of Paris appear to supply the main motive power. 
All is coloured with an Asiatic hue. And so among the Phaiakes, 
where the colour of the description is not Hellenic but Phoenician. 
A recent American commentator ^ remarks on the absoluteness of 
Alcinous in his kingship, there being, assemblies, but no debate ; 
only immediate acquiescence in the views of the King. But in the 
Achaian communities, whether at peace, as in Ithaca, or in the 
camp before Troy, we recognise the elements of the grand concep- 
tions I have named. They may not indeed be fully and consis- 
tently developed, but they are visible everywhere in their outline, 
and they reach even up to the point where we find that the will of, 
the supreme chieftain is liable to be cheeked in a regular manner 
by other judgments ; liable, we may almost say, to be out-voted. 
So that when, at nearly the lowest point in the fluctuating fortunes 
of the army, Agamemnon has proposed to abandon the expedition, 
he is resolutely resisted in debate by Diomed, and the general 
feeling of the soldiery compels him to give way.* 

* Merriam, Phoenician Episode, on Od. vii. z: ■ 2 jp .g 
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Here we have exhibited in a particular case the essential cliar- 
acter of the Achaian receptivity. What the Bast had the faculty of 
conceiving, but not of developing, the more elastic and vigorous 
nature of the Achaian Greek took over as an imparted gift, and 
then by its own formative genius opened out, enlarged, and consoli- 
dated in the form and with the effect of an original endowment. I 
shall presently endeavour to unfold this proposition in a diversity 
of particulars. 

It will naturally be asked if the Egyptian Empire left upon 
once subject lands a trace of departed' authority in the title A7iax 
androriy did it not impress on the traditions of the Achaian race 
any note of its own conception of kingship, and of the remarkable 
connection which it had established between royalty and divinity? 
The oldest dynasty given by Manetho is said to have been of the 
gods and demigods. The list of Egyptian kings on the Turin 
papyrus begins with a line of deities, the last of whom is Horusd 

The divine name Ea, incorporated in the names of kings, carries 
downward into historic time the memory of this belief; and it is 
not surprising that we should find a pretty distinct trace of the 
same belief in the Homeric Poems. I refer to his use of the two 
phrases Diotrephes, Zeus-nurtured, and Diogfenes, Zeus-born. The 
first of these is applied to the race of the Phaiakes, with the dis- 
tinct intention of representing them as of the kindred of the gods 
and in the Iliad we have it used to signify the kings of cities as a 
class.^ It is nowhere otherwise employed except in a line ^ where 
it has been allowed to supplant an old and I believe legitimate 
reading, and where it is little better than senseless. Once, in the 
singular, it is applied caressingly by Achilles to his instructor, 
Phoinix.^ But it may be stated generally that both words are con- 
fined in Homer to royal personages with a remarkable strictness; 
and, as if further to impress on them the characters of titles, the 
favourite usage of them is in the vocative. Conformably with the 
sense of these remarkable epithets, the ancestries of the Homeric 
kings often run up to Zeus ; sometimes to Poseidon, and this pro- 
bably in his character as a god supreme in his own proper regions 
and mythologies. It seems easy here to perceive a real connection 
with the Egyptian idea and practice. 

But again, we have to notice that the transplantation into Achaian 
Greece of the Asiatic or Egyptian notion did not imply continuing 
confinement within its bounds. The poet availed himself of the 

^ Rawlinson, Herod, ii. 337. 2 0^^ y. 278. 

® II. ii, 60. 4 iy. 480. 5 jnid. ix. 603, 
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venerable character thus accorded to the bearers of civil authority, 
the basis of which he always regards as divine ; but this did not 
lead him into the region of despotic ideas. IsTothing can be less 
like the Eastern despot than an Acliaian King, who has to rely 
upon reason, upon free speech, upon the assembly, as principal 
aoverning forces; and who seems to supply an historic basis for 
ihe succinct but very remarkable description given by Thucydides 
of the early Greek rulers as kings upon stipulated conditions.^ • 
But before proceeding to details, I will describe certain impres- 
sions, strictly relevant to the present subject, which have resulted 
from my long study of the Poems, and which, if they be correct, 
would prove that Homer himself had an energetic and also a metho- 
dical conception of the obligations of his country to the East It 
is, I believe, generally admitted that in Achilles, the protagonist of 
the Iliad, we have a superb projection of the strictly Hellenic cha- 
racter, magnified in its dimensions to the utmost point consistent 
with the laws of poetical probability. In the epithet Hellenic is 
conveyed that wonderful receptivity which first accepted and then 
transmuted the Eastern rudiments of civilisation. But, by the side 
of this Hellenic form of character, there is another at once its sister, 
its rival, and its complement; and, as the Iliad is the triumphal 
procession of the one, so the Odyssey is the deathless monument 
of the other. It is remarkable that the poet has placed these two, 
difierent as they are, in relations of close sympathy and attachment, 
so that they never clash; while, of the two next Achaian heroes, 
Diomed has no point of personal contact with Achilles (offering, 
indeed, to carry on the w^ar without him), and Ajax becomes in- 
volved in a deadly feud with Odysseus. The distinctness of the 
two great dominating characters enables them to fit into, to integrate 
one another, and jointly to express the entire mental and moral 
aggregate of the race. There was indeed a third ethnical ingredient, 
the Pelasgian, which perhaps had to bide its time for its own proper 
development. For the Homeric and heroic picture, Achilles and 
Odysseus between them expressed all that was great, signal, and 
formative in Achaianism. We may perhaps sum up the greatness 
of Achilles in this, that he expressed a colossal humanity. What 
was it that he did not express ? He did not express, and Odysseus 
did, the many-sided, the all-accomplished, the all-enduring man: 

polutrojpoB^ polumetiSj the tUmon, ^oluteUs^ polumekanoBi 
the the jpolupliron^ the ddvphrm^ the talmi^hroTir-AvL 

whom this is perhaps above all remarkable, that the completeness 

1 Thuo, i. 13. '■ 
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of Ins structure, the firmness of his tissue, raised his passive even 
up to the level of his active qualities. 

Let us look a little round the circumference of the man. In 
battle he is never foiled. In counsel he is supreme. His oratory 
is like the snow-flakes of the winter storm. Victor in the severe 
strength-contests of the Twenty-third Iliad, he conquers also among 
the Phaiakes in their game of skill. This is a specimen only; and 
he tells them he is no bad hand at any of the athletics practised 
among men.^ He is the incomparable bowman, who performs a 
feat otherwise beyond human strength. His is the spirit of bound- 
less patience which enforces silence in the cavity of the horse. 
But the range of his accomplishments also includes every manual 
art. In the island of Calupso he appears as the ship carpenter. 
As the ploughman he can challenge a haughty suitor to compete 
with him in harvesting corn all day till nightfall without a meal, 
or in driving the straight and even furrow with a team of powerful 
oxen.^ In his own palace, he built his chamber after the Phoenician 
manner, that is, with great hewn stones.^ It was reared over a 
full-grown olive tree, which he cut at a proper height, and then 
shaped the stump into his nuptial bed. Into this he wrought inlaying 
of gold, of silver, and of ivory, and this operation supplies the sole 
instance in which not merely any Achaian chieftain, but any Achaian 
whatever is found in the Poems to execute a work of art. That 
it is such is undeniable, for he applies to it the very term claidalldn, 
from Daidalos, whose name may be said to give the summit level 
of art for those days. Even the bed-covering expresses the same 
idea of foreign art, for it is dyed with purple (phoinild) , which 
carries the Phoenician name.^ Alone among the Achaian Greeks, 
he elevates his manual labour into the region of genuine art ; as he 
was also alone among them in presenting to us the character of a 
daring navigator prepared to face distant voyages with the extremes 
of climate and adventure. 

I have endeavoured elsewhere to show how Ithaca, as well as its 
head, abounds in the signs of Phoenician association.^ Here I will 
only observe that if the character of Odysseus has been based by 
Homer upon Phoenician elements, trained by Hellenic contact and 
experience into a superior development, and set out in the Poems 
by the side of the purely Hellenic Achilles, there cannot be a 
more decisive exhibition of a belief in the mind of Homer that the 

1 Od. viii. 190, 2x4. 2 Xbid. xTiii. 365-375. 

3 Ibid, xxiii. 192. 4 jbid. xxiii. 188-201. 

® See Phoenician Affinities of Ithaca, Nineteenth Century, Aug. 1889. 
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institutions and arts of life viewed as an aggregate were imported 
from the East. 

But, over and above this universality of Odysseus in the arts of 
life, he bears the Phoenician stamp in what may be termed his craft. 
In the Tliirteenth Odyssey, Athenh signifies to him pretty plainly ^ 
tliat there can be no use in their endeavouring to impose upon one 
another, as he is first of all mortals in counsel and in figments, 
while she has a corresponding precedence among the Immortals. 
In general, a high prudence is the characteristic of each, sometimes 
degenerating into cunning. This combination of prudence with 
cunning is everywhere in the Poems a leading Phcenician charac- 
teristic, and it supplies a fresh note of affinity between the Phceni- 
cian idea at large and the wonderful and consummate character of 
Odysseus. 

Let me now endeavour to show in some important details how 
this general idea receives its verification from the Poems. I have 
spoken of government. In the great chapter of religion the case 
is different. There is but little in Homer to associate the loftier 
elements of the Olympian religion with Egypt or Assyria or the 
race of Phoenician navigators ; and the same may be said as to the 
Nature- worship which was probably the previous religion of the 
mass of pre-Hellenic inhabitants. The principal contribution from 
Phoenician sources to the mixed scheme of this Achaian thearchy 
was the great god Poseidon. But of all the chief deities of the 
system, Poseidon is the lowest in type. Powerful as an exhibition 
of force, he is nowhere in touch with such ethical elements as 
subsist in the Olympian religion, or with its least materialistic 
elements. But when we turn from the religion to the ethnography 
of the Poems, the god Poseidon becomes to us a great fountain- 
head of instruction. First we identify him as at every point asso- 
ciated with the Phoenician name and character. Of the Phaiakes, 
who are so deeply coloured with their attributes, he is the supreme 
local deity, and they are indeed his kin. In the conventional triad 
of Homer he rules the sea, of which they are the earthly masters. 
Nestor is, next to Odysseus, the chieftain, who exhibits the Phoeni- 
cian quaUty of prudence bordering upon craft ; but Nestor is his 
descendant, and there were others of his lineage in the Western 
Peleponnesos, where we find the Atiax andron in the person of 
Augeias, who may have been of the same race. Next we note 
conclusive evidence that Poseidon is a southern deity. His descen- 
dants, the race of Kuklopes, have been shown * to be on the Libyan 
^ Od. xiii. 296-299. * See Mr, E. Brown’s Poseidon. 
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coast. He frequents the Aithiopes of the south to enjoy their 
sacrifices, even at a time when the Olympian gods axe holding a 
solemn assembly ; and he seems to be specially associated with the 
Solyman mountains. He also carries the sure note of dark colour, 
and has the word Kuaj/ox^w;? not only for an epithet, but for a 
title. 

Such being his ethnical and such his local associations, let us 
next inquire what are the special attributions of this deity, and we 
shall find that they at once supply us with three of the most 
essential constitutive elements of social existence — the instrument of 
sea passage, the instrument of land passage, and the means of solid 
and permanent habitation. In relation to ships, it was his to grant 
the good voyage or to refuse it. Achilles had no special connection 
with Poseidon, but when, in the Ninth Iliad, he threatens to sail 
home, he says it will be accomplished if Poseidon ^ favours him. 
And so conversely the voyage of Odysseus from Ogugie, though 
favoured by the gods at large, is doomed to fail because Poseidon 
has determined that he shall be wrecked. On the other hand the 
Phaiakes, who are special worshippers of Poseidon, excel all men in 
navigation as rowers, with a speed equalling that of the hawk m 
the air, or of the four-horse chariot on the plain.^ 

The main instrument of agriculture was the ox, but the main 
instrument of locomotion, and the grand auxiliary in war, was the 
horse. The connection of Poseidon with the horse is even more 
intimate than with the ship. He unyokes and puts up the horses 
of Zeus on their arriving in Olympos,^ which cannot he a simple 
note of inferiority, since Hore performed the same office for Atheni 
The signification here of the horse attribute is made all the more 
pointed, because this is the only act performed by Poseidon in 
Olympos. Peleus was of the lineage of Zeus ; yet the deathless 
horses of Achilles were presented to his father not by Zeus but by 
Poseidon. Neleus had the distinction of a four-horse team ; but 
Helens was the child of Poseidon. When Antilochos was to be 
instructed in horse-craft, Poseidon united with Zeus in imparting 
it. When Menelaos challenges Antilochos to purge himself in the 
horse-race, of a suspected fraud, he requires him to lay his hand 
upon the horses and to swear by Poseidon that he is innocent of 
this incident. I know but one probable construction.^ It is that 
Poseidon was the god of the particular region, Africa, without doubt, 
which principally supplied the Achaian Peninsula with its horses. 
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There are still very curious traces of the ancient importation of 
horses from Africa on the tract of Mediterranean Coast lying 
between Frejus and Hyhres, and bearing the designation of Pays dcs 
maurcs. 

Not less remarkable is the relation between Poseidon, with the 
Phoenicians, and the construction of houses with hewn or wrought 
stone. We trace this connection in the legend of the perjury of 
Laomedon, who is said to have withheld the pay stipulated to be 
paid to that divinity for having constructed the walls of Troy. This 
legend probably had its basis in some transaction with the Phoi- 
nikes, his worshippers. For it may be laid down as a general rule 
that, wherever throughout the Poems we meet a mention of skilled 
building or ornamentation, or of the use of hewn stone, it is among 
men who stand in association with the Phoenicians. Thus we have 
an imposing description of the palace of Alhinoos, and of the build- 
ings of his city; but through Phaiakes, Homer signified Phoinikes.^ 
We have a case of inferior but similar magnificence in the palace of 
Menelaos; but then Menelaos had spent eight years in Eastern 
travel, and had acquired much substance in the course of it, which 
would naturally imply knowledge of its arts.® Even Poluphemos, 
brutal as he was, had the courtyard for his sheep and goats built of 
quarried stone ; but Poluphemos was the son of Poseidon, and thus 
allied with the great- building race. I have assumed all along that 
the inhabitants of the Peninsula were acquainted with agriculture 
before the advent of the Phoenicians, or of those whose nationality 
was covered by their name. This, I think, is sufficiently shown by 
the etymology of a portion of the names given to Achaian soldiery, 
which is indicative of pursuit, and is markedly different from those 
of the chiefs. I know but one place in Homer which associates the 
East specially with the art of tillage. It is where the cultivation of 
the Egyptian fields is specially commended. But, speaking gene- 
rally, it is for advances beyond this stage of civil progress that we 
have to look to the Phoenician vehicle. And I think that already 
the debt of the Achaian Peninsula to the East has been shown to 
be considerable. Let us carry the process somewhat further. In 
truth the difficulty would be to point to any of the arts of life, as 
exhibited in the Poems, which was not derived, at least in germ, 
from Eastern and South-Eastern sources. Nothing has been said of 
hunting. It may probably have been known in some shape as 
a defensive incident of rural pursuits before it had grown into a 
recognised princely pursuit. . ' 

^ Od. vii. 44-46, P. r, seq. ‘ fe Sz-go. 
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I come next to art. And here it has to be observed that 
although the use of the potter's wheel is known in Homer, yet 
there is nowhere an association of this art with the effort to pro- 
duce beauty ; nowhere, therefore, an indication of the fine arts, 
except in connection either with metals or with embroidery. To 
begin with embroidery, which is the smaller of the two subjects. 
When, in the Sixth Iliad, Hecuba has to select the most precious 
robe she possesses for a propitiatory offering to Athene, she chooses 
the largest and the best adorned with patterns, which glittered, too, 
like a star.^ Now it is probable that Troy may have been more 
advanced in art than Greece, for it was an older settled country, if 
we judge by the number of generations allowed by Homer from the 
first ancestors. But this choice robe, and the collection from which 
it wms taken, were not the work of Trojan women. They were 
wrought by the damsels whom Paris brought with him over sea 
from Sidoii. In this case the word ^oildlmata, which describes the 
patterns, does not seem to include representations of the human 
form, which Homer, with his intense sense of form, would hardly 
have allowed to pass as mere decoration. When Penelope resorts 
to her famous device in the Odyssey,^ we are told only of its size 
and fineness. It was meant professedly for a shroud to enwrap the 
body of Laertes ; and the mere incident that it was unwoven at night 
shows that it was not a work of art. The apparatus employed by 
Helen in the Pourth Odyssey was one for spinning only ; and even this 
was a gift made to her in Egypt.^ In the Third Iliad, however, we 
find her employed in her chamber upon a web upon which she em- 
broidered {mejpassen is the word, used upon this occasion only) many 
combats of the Trojan and Achaian warriors.^ Here, and here only 
in Homer (as we must except works wholly ideal), we have that 
higher form of art which consists in the representation of the human 
form. But the foreign, derivation is here obvious, for we must sup- 
pose Helen to have learned the art either at Sidon, which "" Paris had 
visited in her company, or from the Sidonian attendants of whom 
mention has been made. 

Metallic art holds a more important place in the Poems than 
embroidery, and it assumes more forms than one. Most commonly 
it is exhibited in portable articles of war or other use ; but it is also 
an auxiliary of architecture, which nowhere, except in connection 
with metallic workmanship, approaches to an ornamental character. 
This art is so entirely Eastern in its associations, that the possession 

^ II. vi. 289, Beq^, ® Od. iii. 104, seq. 95. ^ Ibid. iv. 125- 135. 

^ II. iii. 125, ^ Ibid. vi. 292. 
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of it by Odysseus supplies one of the substantive presumptions that 
be was modelled upon lines originally Phoenician. Hephaistos and 
Athene^ are the two standing instructors in arts, she for women in 
textile work, and he for metals. His name appears to fall within 
the statement of Herodotus as to gods whose designations were 
derived from Egypt. His divinity was probably established on the 
coasts of the iBgean as that of a nature power, for the name is 
more than once used as synonymous with the element of But 
this character is in him wholly subordinate to that of the worker in 
artj and he fights against Troy, which is befriended by the nature 
powers. His true character is that of the art-worker. He builds 
the Olympian palaces. He fashions the shield of Achilles. He 
made the most precious of all the valuables in the palace of Mene- 
laos, a silver bowl, with edges of gold, and this bowl was presented 
to the Achaian Prince by Phaidimos, the King of Sidon.^ The silver 
bowl given by Achilles as a prize in the foot-race was of Sidonian 
manufacture, and was brought to Greece by Phoenician traffickers. 
The signs of his handiwork abound in the palace of Alkinoos, where 
he made the golden and the silver dogs.^ Throughout the Poems 
nothing can be clearer than the association of metallic art with the 
Phoenician coast. Even a superficial view of the Homeric text 
cannot fail to recognise in this particular respect the debt of the 
Greek Peninsula to the East. 

But, as it was the general rule of the Greek race to improve 
upon the benefactions they thus acquired, w^e have a very signal 
example of such improvement in the case of works in metallic art. 
Wifch an extraordinary daring, the Achaian poet endows these works 
with automatic motion, and even with the gift of understanding. 
The lame Hephaistos, as he proceeded to his anvil and his forge, was 
propped by female figures in gold, which he had wrought, and which 
were educated in accomplishments by the Immortals.^ So likewise 
in the palace of Alkinoos, besides the golden youths who hold 
torches to light the banquet, and who are named without any other 
express specification, the golden and silver watch-dogs, which have 
already been named, are endowed with the life which was needful 
for the performance of their office, and are exempt both from death 
and from old age.^ In the marvellous details of the Shield, the 
poet seems always to be imparting life to the metallic product. 
Thus wonderfully was he made at once the recorder, of what the 


^ Od. vi 233 j xxiii. 160. 
^ Od, iv. 617; XV. 1 17. 

® II xvixi. 376, 4x7-420. 


2 li, ii, 226 ; Od xxiv. 71. 
^ Ibid, vii 92* ; 

® Od, vii, 91-94, 100- 1 02. 
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East had invented, and the prophet hy anticipation of those more 
splendid triumphs which in the aftertime his countrymen were to 
achieve. 

I might show if time permitted the connection between the 
Phoenician idea and the establishment of the Games, the knowledf>*e 
of drugs, the use of pork as an article of food, and the supply of 
slaves to the Achaian region. 

But it is time to say a few words on the case of Assyria, to 
which thus far I have made little or no specific reference. The 
Assyrians were too distant to be even within the range of the 
poet's knowledge, as exhibited in his sketch ^ of the travels of 
Menelaos in the south-east. We are therefore led to the supposi- 
tion that what the Achaians had obtained from Assyria they had 
obtained without definite acquaintance with the source whence ifc 
came, and that the name and marine of the Phcenicians stood as an 
opaque curtain between them and the great south-eastern empire. 
Much, nevertheless, may have come, especially if in a fragmentary 
form. I have elsewhere ^ made a collection of particulars from the 
Homeric text which appear to betray an Assyrian origin. I say 
advisedly to betray, for we are wholly without direct information, 
and have only internal evidences to guide us. A portion of these 
I will briefly set forth:— 

1. Homer gives us the great encircling river Okeanos as the 
origin not only of rivers and fountains, but of gods and men. 
Compare a citation made by Dr. Driver from the tablets concerning 
heaven and earth : — 

‘^The august ocean "was their generator, 

The singing deep was she that bare them all.’’ 

2. Thalassa, the Greek name for the sea, is of Chaldean origin. 

3. Poseidon has a marked correspondence with the Hea of the 
Assyrian Triad or Trinity, in certain respects. Neither of them 
was an elemental god, hut each was ruler of the sea. Poseidon 
was dark in line ; and Hea was the creator of the black race. 

4. Deification is found on the tablets in the case of Izdubar. 
The only instance of absolute and pure deification given by Homer 
is that of Leucothea, and she belongs to the Phoenician or Eastern 
circle. 

5. Babylonia records the gigantic size and strength of prirai- 

Od. iv. 83-85, 

2 “Landmarks of Homeric Study,” pp. 127, with the authorities which are 
there cited. 
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tive man, and so Poseidon 1 ms relations with the giants in various 
forms. 

6. The Ishtar of the tablets appears to correspond with the 
Aphrodite of Homer, the passage of whose worship into Greece 
we can trace by her association chiefly with Paphos, and next with 
Cythera or Cerigo. 

7. Aidoneus, the Greek Pluto, has among his other epithets in 
I-Iomer that of pidarUs, the gate-fastener. The term receives little 
or no illustration from the Homeric text. But the Assyrian Under- 
world has no less than seven gates; and its leading idea is not 
that of receiving the dead, but of shutting in the dead. 

8. The relation of sonship, and of a conformity of will attending 
it, between the god Merodach and Ms father is represented in a 
peculiar and most striking manner by the conformity of will be- 
tween the Apollo of the Iliad and his father Zeus. 

9. The Babylonian Triad of Ann, Bel, and Hea is the possible 
or probable source of the Homeric Triad of Zeus, Poseidon, and 
Aidoneus. 

10. Wherever there is any particular notice of stars in Homer 
it is always in Pliamician association, as if based upon accounts 
of the Chaldean astrology. 

11. Heptaism, or the systematic and significant use of the 
number seven, is peculiarly Chaldean. The only marked use of 
this number in Homer is for the seven gates of Thebes. How 
Thebes was the only one of the Achaian cities distinctly traceable 
in Homer to an Eastern origin. 

12. Canon Eawlinson gives reasons for supposing the Assyrian 
gods to have been about nineteen in number ; and Homer seems to 
use twenty as an approximate number for the Olympian gods. 

13. The descent of Ishtar to Hades caused great disorders in 
the Upper World. We may, perhaps, compare the threat of Helios 
to Zeus, that if his demand was refused he would cease to travel 
the sky and shine only in the Underworld.^ 

14. On the tablet the Flood is the consequence of sin, and the 
allusion to a flood in an Homeric simile associates it with the sins 
of rulers. 

1 5 . In the Babylonian system the Moongod is the father of the 
Sungod. In Homer the moon is nowhere personified, but thrice 
we find the sun invested with the patronymic Hyperion ; and in 
each case the passage is one of strictly Oriental association. 

It will be observed that in this enumeration I have not yet 

1 Od. xii. 374-3^3- 
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alluded to the great gift of the alphabet, which has been commonly 
recognised as a gift of the Phoenicians to Greeced To this gift 
and to its source Homer bears witness in a single passage of the 
Sixth Iliad. It records the legend of Bellerophon, who is himself 
a descendant of Cloeiis or Aiolas, and this name when found in 
Homer is, I venture to assert, a sure sign of Phoenician association. 
The other chief actor, who transmits the written or symbolic mes- 
sage, is Proitos, and Proitos is the King of Argolis, an undoubted 
seat of immigration from the south-east. 

Yet one other remark, whatever the East gave to the West, it 
did not supply Europe with the basis of its social morality in the 
great article of marriage. Sexual license is, according to the Poems 
of Homer, traceably wider in the East than in Western regions ; 
and it is remai*kable that at that early date we should find the 
line between polygamy and monogamy already drawn where it may 
be said generally to have lain ever since, namely, at the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles. 

I now, with renewed apologies, bring to a close this very humble 
contribution to a great cause. To have offered it will give me 
sincere pleasure if it prove to be in any degree a source of interest 
or profit to any among the members of the Oriental Congress 
of 1892. 


^ Eawliiison’s Herodotus, ii. 717, 9. 
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THE CELESTIAL EQTJATOE OE AEATOS. 

BY'" .. 

EOBEET BEOWE, Junr., RS.A. 

I. The Phaihomena. 

The history and progress of ancient astronomy supply one of the 
most interesting and remarkable links between archaic Greece and 
the non- Aryan East ; and as the general opinion of the classical 
ancients, which specially connected this science with the Euphrates 
Valley, has now been too completely confirmed by modern research 
to need any discussion on the subject as a whole, I propose to 
illustrate the astronomical association between Babylon and Hellas 
by the examination in detail of that passage of the Phamomena of 
Aratos in which the poet treats of the celestial equator. Aratos, 
“ hominem ignarum astrologise,’' as Cicero ^ well styles him, at the 
request of Antigonos Gonatas, king of Makedonia, cir. b.c. 270, 
versified the Phainomena of the astronomer Eudoxos ; and, in so 
doing, produced a work which is the foundation of all the urano- 
graphic maps and lists of modern science, Cicero, in an interesting 
passage, states that ‘‘ Gallus assured us [that the] solid and compact 
[model] globe was a very ancient invention, and that the first, 
[Hellenic] model had been originally made by Thales of Miletus,” 
renowned, amongst other things, for having fallen into a well whilst 
star-gazing.^ ''That afterwards Eudoxus of Cnidus, a disciple of 
Plato, had traced on its surface the stars that appear on the sky, 
and that many years subsequently, borrowing from Eudoxus this 
beautiful design and representation, Aratos had illustrated it in his 
verses, not by any science of astronomy, but by the ornament of 
poetic description.” ^ We can thus trace the sphere of Aratos to 
Thales,^ a man " of the family of the Thelidai, who are Phoinikians 
by descent, among the most noble of all the descendants of Kadmos 

^ De Oratore^ i. i6. ^ Vide Platan, ThcaiUtoB^ Ixxix ® De RepuUicd, i. 14, 

^ Biog. Laert., Thalis, i. As to Ag^ndr, vide R. B., Jr., The Eeavenly JDisplaij, 25. 
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[=: “the Easterner*'] and Ag^nor [= “the Mighty One,” ie., % 
god Baal], as Platon testifies/* Thus, the Phoenician-sprung Thales 
who studied the solstices and the equinoxes, eclipses and the move- 
ments of the sun, who was spoken of as “the discoverer of the 
Lesser mA who said the Hyades were two in number, a 

northern and a southern, to quote the words of Delambre, “passe 
pour le fondateur de Tastronomie grecque.” ^ The reference to 
Thales in connection with Kynosonra Ursa Minor) marks his 
distinctly Phoenician standpoint, as Aratos says of SeliM (le., '‘the 
^Ursa Majo^’^ 'i - — - 

“ By it on the deep 
Achaians gather where to sail their ships; 

Phoinikians to her fellow trust at sea. 

Ttvkier is clear and easy to perceive, 

Shining with ample light when night begins; 

Though small the other, Tis for sailors better, 

Por in a smaller orbit all revolves ; 

By it Sidonians make the straightest course.” ^ 

It is to be remembered that classical writers constantly term the 
introducer of a novelty its discoverer. Thus, according to Diogenes 
Laertios, “ Anaximandros was the first discoverer of the gnomon,” ^ 
whereas, as H^rodotos truly says, “ The gnomon with the division 
of the day into twelve parts was received by the Greeks from the 
Babylonians/* ^ Aratos, then, had before him the two prose works 
of Eudoxos — namely, the Phainomena (“ Heavenly Display ”) and 
the Pnoytfon (“ Mirror ”), which greatly resembled each other ; one 
or several star-maps with constellation figures, and a globe; and 
from these materials, and not from any observations of his own, he 
produced the poem. The astronomical knowledge of Eudoxos, 
despite the praises lavished on him by various classical writers, was 
evidently of a very rudimentary description ; so that it has been 
remarked, “ Eudoxos, as cited by Hipparclios, neither talks like a 
geometer, nor like a person who had seen the heavens he describes. 
A bad globe, comtructed some centuries lefore Ms time, might, for 
anything that appears, have been his sole authority/* It is un- 
necessary to refer to the examination of the works of Eudoxos 

^ Kallimachos, ap. Biog. Laert., ThaUs^ ii. 

^ Eistoire de V Astronomic Amienne^ i. 13. 

3 Phainomena, 37-44 ; cf* Schol. Ik xviii, 487 ; Hyginus, Poeticon Asironommn, ii 
2 ; Ovid, Tristia, IV. iii, I ; Fasti, ixi. 107 ; Manilius, Astronomicon, 1 304-8, 

^ Anaximandros, iii. , , ■ . 

* H^rod., ii. 109. 
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r and Aratos by Hipparcbos/ because the standpoint of the latter 
with reference to the investigation was essentially incorrect. Being 
himself a practical astronomer, he naturally thought that the state- 
ments of Eudoxos were intended to apply wholly to that writer's 
own time, and embodied his own original observations. Hipparchos 
was consequently much surprised at the apparently obvious and 
gross mistakes of his predecessor ; and, in the interests of science, 
I proceeded to correct them. Aratos^ moreover, it would seem, had 
not improved upon the statements of Eudoxos, but had either 
blindly followed them, or perhaps had altered them in some cases 
for the worse. 


But although the statements in the Phainoimna may in some 
instances be difficult to understand, may even occasionally be very 
hard to reconcile with any true presentation of the actual facts, 
may suggest the idea that they are the outcome of the investigations 
of various observers working in different localities, yet we should 
not on these accounts cast them aside as being arbitrary or in- 
explicable, as has frequently been done by scholars. The very fact 
that they are, as a rule, precise and definite, and form an elaborate 
whole or general scheme of the heavens, and further, are recorded 
by an unscientific person, renders the question of their actual 
origin well worthy of a careful investigation. For, again, these 
statements are not the inventions of Aratos, Eudoxos, or any one 
else. Formerly writers were wont to give offhand explanations of 
this or that by vaguely stating that the first known person or 
persons who used it had invented " it. Thus some one was said 
to have invented the alphabet ; somebody else invented the constella- 
tion figures. Fortunately we have changed all this, and nothing is 
more remarkable in the history of progress and discoveries than the 
small part which mere invention has played in connection with 
them. Such a mass of astronomical statement as is contained in 
the Fhainomena when recorded by the unlearned can only represent 
a crystallised tradition ; and this deduction of refined common-sense 
is, if possible, rendered more certain when the statements are mainly 
incorrect if applied to the time when they are committed to writing, 
but may have been true at some time and in some locality. And 
the internal evidence of the poem is in exact accordance with this 
necessity. Aratos always speaks of the constellation figures as of 
unknown antiquity : — 


^ V'ide Delambre, ffistoire de VAstronomie Ancienmt cap. x. Hipparque et les 
autres commentateurs dAratus. 
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“ Some man of yore 

A nomenclature thought of and devised. 

And forms sufficient found ^ 

The assumed wonderful discoverer and inventor stepped in to assist 
mankind— 

“ So thought he good to make the stellar groups, 

That each by other lying orderly, 

They might display their forms, and thus the stars 
At once took names and rise familiar now.” ^ 

We find vague traces of the introduction of stellar lore into Hellas 
preserved in such statements as that Kleostratos of Tenedos, who 
'‘lived sometime between B.c. 548 and 432,” placed the Signs in 
the zodiac, et prima Arietis ac Sagittarii!' ® Oinopedes of Chios 
a sage of uncertain date, is credited with having discovered the 
obliquity of the ecliptic ; but Plutarch,^ while noticing this, ascribes 
the discovery to Pythagoras of Samos. I add " of Samos,” because it 
will be noticed that all this astronomical progress is connected with 
island localities adjoining the Asiatic coast ; and it is to Thales and 
his successors that Plutarch, in the work above referred to, ascribes 
the division of the heavenly sphere into zones.^ 

Leaving, therefore, the subject in its broader aspect, I will pro- 
ceed to consider in detail the passage of the Phainomena in which 
Aratos describes the celestial equator. He says — 

“ In midst of both,® vast as the Milky Way, 

A circle trends ’neatli earth like one in twain ; 

And on it twice are equal days and nights, 

At summer’s close and when the spring begins. 

As mark there lies the Pam, and the Bull’s knees ; 

The Pa?7i along the circle stretched at length, 

But the Bull’s crouching legs alone appear. 

And on it is the bright Oriou’s belt,^ 

The Water-serpent’s gleaming bend ; the Botvl 
But small, tbe Croio, some fevr stars of the Claics ; 


^ Phainomena, 373 - 5 . ^ Ibid. 379-82. ^ Pliny, Hist Nat,il 6 . 

^ Pe 7 'i t 6 n Aresxontdn tois ^{loso<poi$, ii. 12. 

5 Sallimmanuesir IL, B.C. 860-27, speaks in the BlacJc ObelisJc Ins, of ‘‘ the four zones 
of the snn ” (ap. Sayce, in Records of the Past, v. 29), of which he describes himself 
as ** king.” But as he also styles himself '* the marcher over the whole world,” it is 
by no means impossible that in this grandiloquent fashion he, as “ the supreme herOf 
who his heroism over the gods has made good,” claims in some sort to rule even 
heavenly circles, and may refer to the ecliptic, the equinoctial, and the two tropics. 

® I.e., half-way between the Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn, 

Vide infra, p. 13. 
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The Serpent-lioldefs knees are in ifc borne. 

It does not share the messenger 

Of might, who flies nigh to the throne of Zens, 
On it the Horsds head and neck revolve,^' ^ 


IL Ths Eam, 

In illustration, then, of the archaic character, and of the Euphra- 
tean connection of the observations recorded by Aratos in reference 
to the celestial eqnator, I will take the constellations named by 
the poet in order, and compare his statements with star-maps of the 
principal stars near the equator, compiled for the vernal equinox 
B.c. 2084, a date when the Euphratean formal scheme or chart of 
the heavens had been already completed. For the great Babylonian 
astronomico-astrological work in seventy-two books, called The 
Ilhmmation of JBel, md which B^rdsos translated into Greek, had 
been compiled under the auspices of Sargina I., whose epoch at the 
latest is cir, B.C. 2000 ; and we may notice that Syncellos places 
B6I0S, who, he says, /' first reigned over the Assyrians,'' and of whom 
Pliny remarks, ‘'Inventor hie fuit sideralis scientise,"^ B.c. 2286. 
On this comparison it will be observed that in every instance except 
one — in which the error is almost as gross as it can possibly be, 
and affords a good illustration of the knowledge or ignorance of 
Aratos himself — the description exactly tallies with the map. 
Aratos says of the celestial equator — 


crrifia 06 OL A.j0£09 .... 

Kpios Kara fx^Kog €\tj\ajui.epo 9 Sta kvkXou. 

The stars shown on the map (Fig. i) are (i) a, Eamal ("the 
Earn "), an excellent instance of 

how a constellation was formed 10 

from a star, like a county from ^ 

a county-town ; (2) / 3 , called ^ ~ 

with (3) y, by the Arabian ^ • i 

astronomers ("the ' h h i : s 7^ 

Two Signs"), and forming the 5 ^ !!.2— / — 

first of the twenty-eight Moon- 

stations; (4) S, '‘the foremost 10 — 

of the three in the tail;" (5) nam {b.o. 20B4I 

"the one at the root of 

the tail ; " (6) " the centre one of the three (in the tail) ; and 

^ Phainomena, 511-24. ’ yi 3^. 

TOL. II. , ' 2 F 
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(7) the one under the bend '' (of the hind-leg), to quote their 
Ptolemaic description. I shall not deem it necessary here to re- 
marshal the evidence: (i) that the Bmi was a Eiiphratean con- 
stellation; and (2) that it was not so called from any supposed 

resemblance between the formation of its stars and the figure of a 
ram, but received its name in accordance with the law of (in this 
case solar) reduplication, because I have treated of these matters 
at length elsewhere,^ but subjoin a representation (Pig. 2) of the 
Ptolemaic Aries in illustration of the way in which, when a dejSnite 
idea, e.g., "‘ram,” has become attached to an asterisro, its stars are 
arbitrarily grouped so as to give pictorial expression to the idea. 



Aries, in mythic legend, is most correctly styled pecus Athaman- 
tidos ; " and Athamas, in Ionic Tammas," ^ is, as I have shown/ 
merely the Euphratean Sun-god Tammuz-Duwuzi.^ This stellar 
and originally solar Earn stands at the head of the ten antediluvian 
Babylonian kings whose reigns divide the circle of the ecliptic 

^ B. B., Jr. The Law of Kozmic Order, Sec. x., Aries; Eridanus : River md 
Oonztellation, Sec. x. ; Remarhs on the Euphratean Astronomical Names of the Sk/nsof 
the Zodiac [Proceedings Soc. Bib. ArchaeoL, March 1891). 

K. 0 . Muller, Orchmnenos und die Minyer, 156. 

^ Vide B. B., Jr., The Great Eionysidk Myth, i. 246 et seq, 

^ *'Your comparison of the myth of liirkd with that of the lovers of Istarisas 
self-convincing as your discovery that Athamas is Tammuz (Professor Sayce to 
B. B., Jr., Nov. 9, 18S3) 
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and yfh.0 are said to have reigned 120 sars ( = 432,000 years). 
In Akkad 60 was the unit, and, according to Berdsos, the time-* 
periods were a (sixty years), a ner (60 x 10 = 600), and a sar 
(600 X 6 = 3600) ; 3600 X 120 = 432,000. Two Akkadian modes 
of division of the circle are into 12 and 120 (i 2 x 10, 60 x 2) 
parts; and the fragmentary planisphere (S. 162, Brit. Museum) 
shows a division into twelve parts of ten degrees each. Various 
nations have legends of ten (perhaps = “ many/’ probably originally 
fingers + thumbs) archaic heroes or kings. This number becomes 
definite, and is ultimately applied in Euphratean regions to a 
heaven- circle. According to Ptolemy/ the Ohaldceans divided 
each sign into ten parts (greater degrees), and each such part con- 
taining 60' and each minute 60'', 10 x 60 x 60 ( = 36,000) = xV of 
the circle, and 36,000 x 12 = 432,000,01 the circle divided into 
seconds. Thus the 120 5 ars= 3 6o^ and similarly the Akkadian 
year, was composed of twelve months of thirty days each; 

Whatever the ten kings may have originally represented, we thus 
find them connected with a heaven-circle, and the most obvious 
heaven-circle is the ecliptic. The kings, therefore, practically appear 
in the account of Ber&sos as stellar reduplications ; and it next 
becomes obvious that the lengths of their reigns, which are clearly 
not arbitrary, must correspond with the distances separating certain 
stars, probably near the ecliptic. So regarded the list appears 
thus : — 

Rei^n in De- Point in Tk. ^ 

Sars. grees. Ecliptic. 

AlOros . . . 10 == 30 Kamal 31 

Alaparos . . .3=9 Alcyone . . . .10 

3rd king . . . 13 = 39 Aldelaran . . . .43 

4th „ . . . 12 = 36 Pollux, . . . .36 

, . . 18 = 54 Regulus . . . .53 

6th „ . . , 10 = 30 Spica * . . . . 44 

7th „ . . . 18 = 54 Antares . . . .53 

8th „ . . . 10 = 30 Algedi . . . . .20 

9th „ . . , 8 = 24 Deneb Algedi . . .16 

ioth „ . . . 18 == t54 Bkat 54 


Several of the periods show a considerable difference, as, making 
allowance for all the circumstances of the case, is not unnatural; 
but the result on the whole is remarkable, and certainly seems to 
indicate the method by which to approach the problem. We have 

^ Tetrabihlos^ i 22, • 
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to take the numbers as we find them, and we know that some of 
the figures of Ber6sos were reported differently by Apollodoros and 
Abydenos. The kings, then, probably represent (i) certain obvious 
natural phenomena, and (2) such phenomena reduplicated in stars 
at a period prior to formal astronomy of any kind, and to any regu- 
lar division of the ecliptic. The Gk. form Aloros = the As. Aihi)^ 
TIeb. Ayil, and is a translation of ^ the Ak. Lii-nit (“Male-sheep”), 
In If. A. II. vi. 9, the Ak. Bi-mal (“ Horn-star ’’) appears as 
the equivalent of the As. Ai 4 uv Ram Thus the original 
Ram-sun, which we meet with alike in Babylonia, Egypt, India, 
and Greece, is reduplicated in the Ram-star, Earned, a Arietis, 
called in Assyrian Ikio, or by abbreviation Eic, “ the Front ” or 
“ Leading-star,"’ the Ram who led the heavenly flock, which he did 
from B.C. 2540 ; and, as we learn from Ptolemy, Hipparchos appro- 
priately placed Eamal “ at the muzzle ” of Aries} 

The Indian system of the Yugas or ages of the world presents 
many features which forcibly remind us of the Euphratean scheme. 
The age-cycle is formed by the numbers 48, 36, 24, and 12 = 
120 = the number of Sars of the Babylonian kings, whilst 4 X 3 x 
2x1 = 10. The numbers i o and 1 2 thus form the basis of the 
cycle, I o kings, 1 2 lunations, or other divisions of the year. To 
make up the divine year, the product of these, 120, is multiplied 
by 100, i,e., by 10 intensified, and thus= 12,000 years, which is 
also the duration of the Iranian divine year, and which gives 1000 
years for each month and for each sign of the zodiac.^ But a 
divine day = a human year, and hence a divine year =360 ordi- 
nary years, whence we obtain the figures : — 

4,800x360=1,728,000 
3,600x360= 1,296,000 
2,400x360= 864,000 

1,200x360= 432,000 


4,320,000 = 432,000 X 10 

Hipparchos, in his Commentary,^ specially notices and corrects 
the statement of Aratos with reference to Aries and the celestial 
equator, which was utterly erroneous when applied to the age of 
the poet. 

^ ^0 imhp r^P Ke(pa\‘^p, Sp'lTrwrapx*^^ rpax^Xov, Vide Baily, T/ie Cat(doguesQf 

Ptolemy, etc.t in the Memoirs of the JRoyal Astronomical Society, xii. 28. 

® Bundahis, xxxiv. 

^ T^n A^'atou hai Eudoxou phainomendn exegSsedn hiblia 7, xxv. 
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Of the Bull in this connection Aratos says 


1 avpolo T€ yovi/ara KeiTat, 

Tavpov Se a-KsXewv oa-(7t] irepiipalveTai okXo,^. 

The stars shown on the map (Fig. 3) are (i) a, the red AMeiaran 
(“ the Follower ” — of the Pleiades), also called Ain-el-Taiir (“ The 


CANIS MAJOR 


The £nll and Orion (b.c. 2084). 


Eye-of-the-Bull ”) ; (2) jS, Nath Horn-push o ex’ aKpov rov / 3 o- 
pelov fceparog (Ptolemy); (3) j, S, and e (ffyades) ; (4) 6 eV 

QKpov rov voriov Keparog, (S) Alcyone; and (6) 17, another of 
the Pleiades, 

I next give a representation of the Ptolemaic Taurus (Pig* 4), 
and a figure of the Bull from a Euphratean boundary-stone (Fig. 5).^ 

^ Ap. W* A, V. 57. 




( 

Fig. 4. — The Ptolemaic Taurus. 
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Amongst other interesting points in connection with 


the zodiacal B%dl may be noticed the hump. The cattle depicted 

in the sculptures “have a hump 

more or less developed” on the 

shoulder, recalling the humped zebii 

(Bos Indims) of India.^ This feature 

is well shown in Fig. 5, and is 

faithfully preserved in the Ptolemaic 

Taufus, where the hump is formed 

by stars, <^, and and the 

Pleiades, We next observe, alike 

in the Euphratean and Ptolemaic 

types, the bent and crouching legs 

of Bull^ as described by Aratos. 

The Ptolemaic Taurus is evidently a 

long-horned bull, and Aratos refers 

to the Bull as Kcpaov 'Tavpov^ and 

in all probability this animal in his 

Fig. 5. —The (From a Euphratean zodiac represented the Urus {Bo& 

Boundary-Stone.) . . » \ a • t)- 

'jpr%m%ge%%us), the Assyrian 

Heb. jBM, and Akkadian Am~^i (“ Horned-hull ”), i.e,, the Bull 
^ Vide Eev. W. Houghton in Trans. Soc. Bib. ArcheeoL, y. 42. 
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witli huge horns, which latter name is thus exactly reproduced by 
Aratos. But there are both a short-horned and a long-horned 
variety of cattle represented on the monuments, and the bull in 
Fig. 5 is one of the short-horned type. 

Of the very close connection between the Bull, the Moon, the 
lunar goddess Istar, afterwards reduplicated in the zodiacal Virffo, 
and the Taurus of the zodiac, I have written elsewhere ; ^ but I 
may add the following illustrations from the monuments. Fig. 6 
shows the lunar bull from Hamath. Fig. 7, which I owe to the 
kindness of Professor Hommel, and which, I understand, is taken 
from an unpublished Tablet in the Berlin Museum, shows the Bull 
with a symbol which combines a representation of his horns and 
of the ear of corn held by Istar- Virgo ; this latter emblem reappears 
in the stellar array as Gk. Lat. Spica, a Virginis. Fig. 



Fia. 6.-— The Lunar Bull Fig. 7. — The Bull with, the Fig. 8. — The Bull 

(Hamath Ins., No. V.). Istar Symbol. with the Istar 


Symbol. 

8^ shows the Bull with the taurine and Istar symbol The com- 
bination of two zodiacal Signs in a single figure, so familiar to us in 
the classical grylhis^ is Buphratean in origin, e.y., the Scorpion- 
Sagittarius,^ 

The connection between the Moon-bull, Taurus, and the Istar 
symbol, which is a fleur-de-lys/ and is naturally connected with 
the Love goddess, just as the G-k. llTa)(yg also equals the Lat. Tubes, 
etc., further appears in the myth of the primeval ox ” of Iranian 
religious mythology, from every limb of which the vegetable prin- 

^ Vide E. B., Jr., BemarJcs on the Zodiacal Virgo ( Yorkshire Archmdogical Journal^ 

Ft. xxxvl, 1 886). Istar reappears in the Homeric lunar goddess Kirke {mde R. B., Jr., 

The Myth of KirU, iSSs). 

^ Cullimore, Oriental Cylinders, No. 106. ; 

3 Vide W, A, v. 57. , ' ; ' 

^ WeR. B., Jr., The Zodiacal Virgo, 
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sx^rengiixi were me energy oi me ox. oimuany, uayius gives a 
gem which shows the Mithraic Bull with its tail ending in three 
ears of wheat, at once S^pica and the fleur-de-lys. 

As the first antediluvian king, Aldros, is connected with Aries, so 
is the second, Alaparos = Ak. alap, “divine bull “ founda- 
tion/’ with Taurus. “ The Bull-of-the-foundation ” = Tcmrns, as 
the head of the zodiacal Signs, i.B,, between B.c. 4698 and 

B.c. 2540, when it introduced the year ; for at the time of the first 
arrangement of the zodiacal scheme the vernal equinox fell in 
Tatums, in accordance with which the eighth month, originally the 
seventh, appears in Akkadian as Apin-Ma ('' Foundation-in-front 
the month opposite-to-the-foundation.” But, as the Ak. %r 
also means light/’ we have in Alaparos the pre-stellar “Bull-of- 
light/’ the Moon, the prolific and light-burning power which marks 
the seasons and kosmic order, and is reduplicated in Alclelamn and 

Taurus, as the i?am-sun is 
in Hamal and Aries. It is 
probable that in rudimentary 
astronomy the ecliptic 
first regarded as the path Cf 
the Moon-bull; and ultim- 
ately the increasing and the 
diminishing crescent were 
each symbolically imagined 

Fig. g.-BnU-Car of the Crescent-Moon. as a bull (vide Fi^f. q), So 
(F rom an Orient MS.) OlympiodLs, the Neo-Pk- 

tonist, says, The ancient mythologists say that the Moon is drawn 
by two Bulls ; by two, on account of her increase and diminution.” ^ 
It will be observed that in this instance (vide Fig. 4), as in the 
case of Scorpio, stellar arrangement strongly suggests the idea of the 
constellation figure. So Aratos — 

“ The horned Bull fallen near the Driver'' s feet 
Behold. And very like him lie the stars ; 

Thus is his head distinguished ; other mark 
Is needless to discern the head, since stars 
On both sides shape it as they roll along.” ^ 




BundaMs, x., ap. West, in Sacred Books of the East, vol. v. 

Recueil d' AntiquiUs, vol, vi, PLlxxiv. Mg. i. 

MS. Comment, on the Georgias. Vide E. B., Jr., The Zodiacal Virgo, sec. ix. 
Phainomena, 167-71. 
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Most iiatiirallyj therefore, was the lunar Bull reduplicated in taurine 
stars ; but the circumstance is quite exceptional, and the Bull and 
Scorpion are the only two zodiac.al Signs in which the selection of 
a constellation-figure has been influenced by the aspect of a star 
i;roup. This “ crouching ” or fallen ” stellar Bull also frequently 
appears on the cylinders.^ 

IV. Okion. 

Of Orion in this connection Aratos says — 

ev §e T€ ot €v(p€yy€09 ^Qplcovog, 

The stars shown on the map (Fig. 3) are : (i.) a, Betelgeuse, ie., 
Iht-al-Imim (“ Armpit-of-the-Giaiit ”) ; (2.) / 3 , Bigel (“Foot” of 
the giant), the Toe of Orwandil, the Horse Orion ; (3.) y, Bellatrix, 
the Amazon, d eVl tov aptarepov copov ; (4.) the Belt-sUvs, S, e, and 

which were parallel with the equator of B.c. 2084 ; (5.) 0, "'the 
centre one of the three at the point of the sword ; ” (6.) X, d ii/ rg 
K€(pa\i] vecpeXoeiSijg, which, it will be observed, is nearly on the 
equator ; and (7.) /c, Sai^h ('" the Sword ”). 

In B.C. 2084 the -BeZ^stars were not on the equator, but about 
12 *" below it ; and at the jpresent time S, Mintaha ('' the Girdle ”) is 
immediately below it. Hence, at the era of Eudoxos these stars 
were more than 6° below the equator. Supposing Aratos to have 
written which he almost certainly did, it must be concluded 
that we have here an attempt on the part of Eudoxos to correct the 
ancient statement, and so to bring it up to date, for it is almost 
impossible that the original account should be so exactly accurate 
in every other instance and so glaringly incorrect in this. But 
even this correction on the part of Eudoxos, an unskilled astronomer, 
still left his account very inaccurate. Hor is it difficult to see how 
the error might arise, for, whilst any one would know the Belt of 
Orion^ X, the cloud-like ” star or stars in the Giant's head might 
well escape attention, and consequently the revised version would 
speak about whilst the archaic account would mention KccpaX^ 
— not, be it observed, “ the bright head of Orion f for the head is 
comparatively dim, but “the (dim) head of bright Orion.” In 
restoring the archaic account we may therefore read — 

€v Si ri ot KE<I>AAH €u(j)€yy€og ^Qplmog 

In Euphratean uranographic maps our Orion-figure was known 
^ Tide Fig. 8 j Lajard, Culte de Mithra, PL xvi. Fig^ 2 ; ,PL xviii. Figs, i, 2. 
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as Duwnzi ^ ( == Tammuz), “the Gnly-son/' a stellar reduplication 
of the original, solitary solar hunter; whilst the original “ divine 

dogs who accompany Maruduku (“ the Brilliance-of-'the-snn ”• 

MaipwSax) reappear in stars 
adjacent as Ganis Major^ m 
Oanis Minor. That Grion, a 
personage specially connected 
with Boiotia, a region filled 
with Phoenician influence, 
was originally solar and 
Eupliratean, I haye shown 
elsewhere at length.^ His 
name, IJrion — Aori6n 
Garidn^ — Gri6n would = an 
original Akkadian Uru-amo^; 
{“ Light-of-heaven,” the 
sun), as the moon h UruM 
(“ Light“Of-the-Earth ”). He 
is slain by the Scorpion of 
darkness, reduplicated in the 
zodiacal Scorpio.^ His prin- 
cipal hound, Canis Major ^ 
who endlessly pursues Lepn 
(the Hare-moon), is repre- 
sented on a Euphratean 
boundary-stone in the exact position described by Aratos, ie.^salienty 
^"standing on both hind-feet,”^ an attitude which has ever since 
been preserved in good delineations of this constellation figure. 

1 Vide Pianispliere in Collection K., British Museum ; Bosanquet and Sayce, Tk 
Babylonian Astronomy, No. 2 {Monthly Notices of the Eoyal Astronomical Society, 
vol. xl. No. 3). 

2 Vide R. B., Jr., The Great Bionysiak Myth, ii. 270 et seq.; Eridanus: Mirer and 
Constellation, 9 et seq. ; The Myth of KirM, 146 et seq.; Euqyhratean Stellar Mesearchs, 
Ft. i. (in Proceedings Soc. Bib. Archseol., April 1892). 

3 Korinna, Fragment ii. With this poetess Oridn is a noble civiliser of the 
barbarous country, a usual rdle of the Sun-god. Pindar speaks of the 
'Qapnavdav {Isih., iii. 67), and the idea of gigantic stature, sun as against stars, is 
conspicuous throughout the myth. 

^ So the Pole-star is Ak. Tir-anna Judge-of-heaven ”), and the Great Bear 
appears in Akkadian as Ak-anna (vide infra, p. 35). So Orchamus, “ septimus a prisco 
numeratur origine Belo” (Ovid, Metam. iv. 212-3) = Ur-kamu (“Burning-light^’). 

® Vide R. B., Jr., Tablet of the Thirty Stars, 35 et seq. (in Proceedings Soc. Bib. 
Archseol., Feb. 1890). 



Fig. 10.— The Dog, (From a Euphratean 
Boundary-Stone. ) 
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V. The Wateb-Snake. 

Of the water-snake in this connection Aratos says^ — 

KaflTT}] aL9o/UL€}/}]g^^YSp1]g, 

The stars shown on the map (Fig. ii) are — (i) ir, ''the one at 
the end of the tail ; ” (2) jy " the one after the Crow, in the root of 
the tail;'' (3), (4) Alphard ("the Solitary"), otherwise Cor 

Ilyclrce; and (S) ^ and < 5 , stars in the head. 

The Great Serpent shown on the two circular uranographic stones 
figured in W. A, L, iii. 45, represents the Milky Way A Thus, in 
Ho. I this Great Serpent stretches across the centre of the circle, 
its tail hanging down like a cord over the edge ; whilst in Ho. 2 it 
stretches along the circumference of half the circle. This seems 



Fig. II. — The Water-Snake, Bowl, and Gr&iv {b.c. 2084). 


contradictory, but if we look at the sky or at a star-map, we shall 
see that the first position very fairly represents the VaXa^m in 
Hoveinher, when it stretches overhead between Gemini and Auriga 
on one side, and Orion and Taurm on the other, through Ferseus, 
Cassiopeia, and Cygnus above us, descending westwards through 
Aquila; while the second position exactly shows the TaXa^lag at 
the other end of the year, in May, when it nearly skirts the horizon 
from east vid north to west, disappearing in the west below Canis 
Minor, But, in addition to this Qo^eat Serpent, the Euphratean 
constellation scheme also contained Hydra (vide Fig. 1 2), and, as I 
have shown, ^ the zodiacal Cancer and Scorpio are variants, each 

^ Vide E, B., Jr., The MUky Way in Euphratean SteUar Mythology {The Academy, 
Jan. 9, 1892). ^ Vide R. B., Jr., JRemarks, A;c,, p. 8 et seq. 
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being an archaic emblem of darkness. Hence we see that tl- 1 
Scorpion, as an eq_mvalent of the Oral, is placed near the WaUr- 
smke. In illustration of this part of the heavens I may refe 
to the remarkable myth of the H^rakles-opposing crab. 'Wliilst 
HSrakMs, the Sun-god, was in the midst of his contest with the 
Hydra, “an enormous crab came to the assistance of Hydm and bit 
his foot,” ^ the specially vulnerable part of a solar hero. The Crab 
that bites Hdrakl^s in the foot (Saxvm tov toSo) is merely a variant 
reduplication of the Scorpion that stings Oridn, and of the Boar 
that wounds Addnis. And it is next to be observed that our 
authority for this very singular incident of Heraklds and the Crab 
— one evidently of an archaic character, inasmuch as it is apparentlv 
so excessively bizarre ^is Panyasis of Halikarnassos, who, in his 
mraUeia, written in the fifth century b.g., chiefly devoted himself 
to an account of the exploits of the hero in Asia and Libya. Bat 



m Asia Minor Hdraklds and the Kilikian sun-god Sandon meet, 
and, to some extent, become identified in mytliic incident, and the 
Lron is at once a solar symbol and a creature overcome by the West 
Asiatic sun-god ; ^ so that in the adjoining constellations, Leo, Oancer, 
and the mighty Hydra, is preserved a representation of the archaic 
legend related by Panyasis,® itself a reduplication of a Merodax-Tiamat 
contest. On a cyhnder " the solar hero Gilgames, the TlXjam of 
-ffllian,*’ and whose name has been provisionally read as Gisdhubar, 
appears triumphantly bearing a crab (Cancer) at the end of a stick 
over his right shoulder, whilst his left hand holds two fishes (Pisces). 
Such designs are not arbitrary and merely fanciful, but symbolical; 

^ ApoUoddrus, IT. v. 2. 

® Vide E. B., Jr., JSridanuSj p. 80. 

FahidcGj ii 23 j Katasteris'inoi, xi. ; Schol. in Germanious, Cod. 

B. P., p. 70, 6. 

Lajard, Culte de Mith/ra^ PI. xxxv. Pig. 7. 

Peri Z66n^ xii. 21. 
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^ Gilgames is the Euphratean analogue and counterpart of the Aryan 
Herakles, and an interesting illustration of this fact is furnished by 
the sphere. For the constellation the Kneeler, Engonasin (Aratos), 
Elms (Cicero), Gcmmixiis (Ovid, Germanicus), genu species ” 

(Manilius), Ingemculatus (Vitruvius), Ingeniculus (Firmicus), was 
called Herakles (Hercules). This kneeling figure had descended 
for centuries to the days of Eudoxos and Aratos, when his history 
and derivation had long been forgotten, so that the poet describes 
him thus 

‘'Like a toiling man revolves 
A form. Of it can no one clearly speak, 

Hor to what toil he is attached ; but simply 
Kneeler they call him.” ^ 


He is the unknown form,'’ ^ a “ stranger of the heavenly forms ; ” ^ 
but acquaintance with the Euphratean monuments at once revealed 
the fact that this “ unknown form,” identified with the solar 
Heraklfe,^ and often represented, e.g., on the Farnese Globe, as 
kneeling upon one knee, is indeed the Euphratean hero Gilgames, 
in his familiar attitude when in conflict with the lion, which is at 
once the symbol and the servant of the Sun-god, and which naturally 
reappears in the Heraklds myth. Thus Gilgames appears on a 
cylinder-seal dated by Mr. Pinches cir. B.O. 3000 or 3500.^ 

The Water-Snake is a stellar reduplication of the original 
Euphratean Mummu Tiamtu (‘^ the Chaos-of-the-deep ”), representa- 
tive of chaos, darkness, and evil, described as " the serpent of dark- l| 

ness,” *'the mightily-strong serpent,” etc., and at times as “the huge 
serpent of seven heads, that beats the sea^” and which is overcome 1 

by Mer6dax with the same sickle or scimitar, the JutTpi-kliereb, with i 

which Perseus slays the sea-monster of J oppa,® a legend of Euphratean 
origin reappearing constellationally in Persexis, Andromeda, and Cetus, 

^ Pliainomena, 63-6. ® Ibid., 270. ® Ibid., 616, 

^ By Panyasis in his lleralcleia, cir. B.C. 470. Cf. Athenaios, xl pp. 469 d, 

49S c. 


® Vide Pinches, T/ie Babylonian and Assyrian Cylinder’ Seals of the British Museum, 
,, PL i. Fig. I ; ef. Lajard, Quite de Mitlira, PL xiii. Fig. 5 ; PL xxv. Fig. 3, where the 
kneeling Gilgames holds the lion above his head. The figure exactly corresponds 
with the description in the Pliainomena, 6 *j~g : — 

“ From both his shoulders 
His arms are raised, each stretching on its side 
About a full arm’s length,” 

“Hiinc Eratosthenes Herculem dicit ” (Hyginus, Poet Asitfon. In voc. Bngonasin). 
® Vide Tumpel, Die Aithiopenldnder des Androraedamytlm ;; Gruppe, Der phoinikische 
i Urtext der Kassiepeialeyende. 
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which latter is a variant phase oi Ey dr a} whose heads, by the time 
it reached the swamp of Lern6 in its westward wanderings, amounted 
to nine, or even, according to some, to a hundred. 

yi. The Bowl, 

Of the Bowl in this connection Aratos says— 

in 01 /cat iXa(ppoS 

KpTjriip, 

The stars shown on the map (Fig, 1 1) are(i) a, the one at the 
bottom of the Bowl (2) y and S, “the two in the midst of the 
Bold and (3) ^5 “ the one at the southern part of the circum- 
ference of the mouth (of the Bold), It is to be observed that the 
star list of Ptolemy, from which the above descriptions of particular 
stars are taken, being almost to all intents and purposes that of 
Hipparchos, the critic of Eudoxos and Aratos, we can see, to a very 
considerable extent, from a reconstruction of any Ptolemaic con- 
stellation-figure what was the outline of the Aratean sign, which 
had itself descended to his day probably but slightly altered in the 
course of many centuries. 

The Bovd, Jar, or Amphora, which is connected with the Urn of 
EamSnu ( = Aquarius)^ frequently appears upon the monuments? 
The most noteworthy Greek legends connect this Mixing-Bowl with 
the wine-cup of Dionysos, a non- Ary an and Oriental divinity;® or 
with the pithos or huge jar {dolinm) in which Ares is said to have 
been confined by 6tos and Ephialtes.^ This dolium would seem, 
at all events in one phase, to represent the vault of heaven, wherein 
at times storm-wind, clouds, and rain are chaotically mixed, and 
whence, as from the Urn of Aquarius, they are outpoured. 

Another legend, located in Asia Minor, ^ connected Grater with the 
mixing of human blood with wine in a bowl, a tale which recalls 
the Euphratean kosmogonic legend related by B^rdsos, how B6I0S 
terminated the primeval chaos by cutting asunder the female power 
who presided over it, and next cut off his own head, or com- 

^ As to the Euphratean origin and character of the family group of constellations 
{Oejpheus, Cassiopeia, Andromeda, &nd Perseus), vide E. B., Jr., The Unicorn, sec. mj 
Eridanus, p. 69 ; The Heavenly Display, p, 90, 

2 Vide Cylinder, ap. Eev. Geo. Eawlinson, Ancient AionarcUes, iii. 18 ; E. B., Jr., 
The Law of Kosmic Order, 84 ; Hommel, Die Astronomic der alien Ckaldder, Pt. i. p, L 

Vide E. B., dv,, Euphratean Stellar Researches, Pt. i. p. 21, 

^ Vide E. B., Jr., Eridanus, 19. The late artificial story, how Apollo sent the Rmm 
to fetch water in a Bowl, and it having wasted much time, at length brought back 
a Water-snake, is of no interest in an archaic point of view. 

* Vide Hyginus, in voc. Hydra, 
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manded one of the gods to cut off his head, and the flowing blood 
having been mixed with earth, men and beasts were formed there- 
from. The astronomical position of the Mmng-Bowl upon the back 
of the great serpent of chaos {Hydra) should also be carefully 
noticed in this connection. The location of the whole of the 
ancieiit constellations is not arbitrary, but systematic, and for par» 
ticular reasons. This Mmng-Bovjl, again, is a prominent feature in 
the myth of the Euphratean Istar-Kirkg ; nor can we here forget 
the striking words of the Hebrew prophet, Babylon hath been a 
golden cup [compare the kvkeS) ^pvcrem ^eira of Kirkd] that made 
all the earth drunken: the nations have drunken of her wine; 
therefore the nations are mad.'' ^ 


VIL The Crow. 

Of the Grow in this connection Aratos says — 
eV Se Ko^a^. 

The stars shown on the map (Fig. ii) are (i) / 3 , the one at 
the end of the foot,” common (also) to the Wat&r-- _ 

BmU ; (2) 7, “ the first in the foremost wing ; '' 

(3) the first of the two in the hinder wing ; '' 
and (4) e, the one in the neck near the head,” 
for the Groio's form . . . seems to peck the fold ” ^ 
of Hydra, Kakami^ '' the Crow,” and Khakliar^ 

“ the Raven,” are found portrayed on the monu- 

ments, and one of them amongst the pictorial 

representations of constellations. Thus the bird, 

which I will call by the more inclusive name of HI 

“crow,” is shown on the stone of Merdda^* J ff 

Baladan I., and on each of the circular urano- U r ' 

graphic stones figured in W, A, III. xlv. In J 

these representations, as in Fig. 13, which is g 

taken from W, A, v. 57, the Grow stands J 

upon a perch, formed in the two former instances m 

by a kind of two-pronged stick. The general 

arrangement of the constellation figures on these 

stones is artificial and arbitrary, and affords no 13. —The Oroio. 

clue, so far as location is concerned, to what a ^ Eaphmtean 

. , ^ Boundary-Stone.) 

practical Euphratean star-map must have been. 

Thus, on the square stone of Merddax-Baladan, the Crescent-moon 
^ Jeremiah li 7. ® PTmnomem^ 449. 
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and Sun are placed at the head of the list; whilst in the circular 
stones they are placed side by side in the middle, and the Moon is 
shown as at once in crescent and full. The stones, therefore, are 
quite consistent with the supposition that a practical Babylonian 
stellar map may have shown the Groio on the Water-Snake's back 
much as Aratos describes it. Eor the appropriateness of the loca- 
tion is very evident when we read in the Cutha version of -the 
Babylonian legend of the creation — 

“ 1 1, Warriors (with) the bodies of birds of the desert, men 

12. (With) the faces of ravens, 

13. These the great gods created; 

1 5. Tiamat [ = Hydra] gave them suck. ^ 

Here the Monster ravens draw their sustenance from the Great 
serpent of chaos, just as the Crow of Aratos “ pecks the fold of 
Hydra ; and, similarly, in Aryan mythology we find the Crow '' the 
representative of the gloomy night or cloud.'’ ^ I shall liave further 
to refer to the storm-bird when subsequently speaking of the JSagh^ 
The Crovj or Haven, like many other constellation figures, reappears in 
the Mithraic mysteries, where the ministrants were called “ Eavens ” 
(KopuKag ^), and the rites Coracica, The equator, it will be ob- 
served, passes right through the middle of the constellation. 


VIII. The Claws. 

Of the Claws in this connection Aratos says — 

h'l acTTepeg ov jaclXa xoXAoh 
XjyXacoj/. 

The stars shown on the map (Fig. 14) are (r) a, ZnUn-el-OemiU 
( = 'Hhe Southern Claw"); (2) / 3 , Ztibcn-el-Gliamali (“the 

Northern Claw ") ; (3) 7, “ the one in the midst of the Northern 
Claw;" (4) a star not given in Ptolemy's list; and (5) 20 and 
51, which in his list are given as ajaopepcoroL Achilles Tatius, cir. 
A.D. 475, in a Fragment on the Phaimmena^ speaks of rd? XtjXag, 
rag KoXovfxevag vtt 'Aiyvirrlm Zvyoj/,^ The zodiacal Balance {Zu- 

^ Ap. Sayce, in Records of the Past, xL log. 

® Gubernatis, Zoological Mythology, ii. 250. 

2 Vide infra, p. 33. 

^ PorpLyry, Peri Ajgox^s Empsyx^n, iv. 16. 

® Ap, Petavius, Uranologion, 168. 


Vide the nnmerous illustrations cited. 
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anything wliich joins two bodies together), the only 
Sign of the twelve which is not Euphratean in origin, and which 
has been said to mark “ the equality of the days and nights at the 
equinoxes/' is a reduplication of the Balance of the horizon-sun, as 
described in the Egyptian Ficmral Mitual and is found, as of 


LUPUS 


Fig-. 14.-— The Claws (b.c. 2084), 


course, on the late Egyptian zodiacs. There was also a Euphratean 
constellation of the Yoke {Firu), but it was not Libra, but the Ooat- 
fish {Capricorn)? 

Having thus disposed of the Balance, we are left with the Claws 
(of the Scorpion, that “ monster huge for — 

Est locus, in geminos ubi brachia concavat arcus 
Scorpius, et caud^ flexioque utrimque lacertis 
Porrigit in spatium signorum membra duorum ; ^ 

so we can understand the intelligent mistake of Servius, the com- 


^ Vide R. B., Jr., The Myth of KirM, 143-4. 

- In, W, A. /., III. Iviii. No. 7, sec. iv., 8a, a line kindly supplied me by Mr, T. G, 
Pinches, and which does not appear in the published edition, we read: *‘the con- 
stellation of the 5 ^oI”c=the Goat-fish^^ {vide R. B., Jr., Tablet of the Thirty Stars, 10). 
The Yoke is probably a popular name for the constellation of the Goat-fish, arising 

from its appearance, thus, ^ 1 ^ just as the Bears are ^‘called Wains^^ {Pliai- 

mmna, 27), became “ wainlike ” {Ibid. 93), though not bearlike* 

3 Phainomena, 84. ^ Ovid, Meicm,, ii 195-7. 
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mentator on Vergil, that the Chaldean zodiac consisted of but eleven 
constellations,^ the Scorpion thus occupying two signs. Of course 
we are now aware that the Euphratean zodiac — which is our 
own — consisted of twelve constellations, and the next question for 
inquiry is, what was the twelfth ? It will be observed how exactly 
the map verifies the statement of Aratos that “ some few stars of 


the ClaiDsl' and not the most important of them, are on the equator 
J ensen gives Zihanitii as the Euphratean name of Lilr<^ a and /3 
and connects the word with the Arabic EUzuMnd, In support of 
this view he translates Tablet K. 2894, 1 . Billii ina lihU Ziha- 
niti izzazj by Mars stand in Zibanitn!' ^ But I think we should 
read the passage Ltihat ina lilbi kaklcahi Zi-ia-ni-tu nazicz, and 


Fig. 15. — The Scorpion and the Lamp. {From a Euphratean Boundary-Stone.) 

render it ‘'Jupiter in the-place-of-th e-star Zib-anna [ = ^Boimdary- 
of-heaven,* ^ ie., Sakcrn^Ji is fixed/’ Eiirther objections to Jensen’s 
view are that Zibanna is a Sumero-Akkadian name, and therefore 
unconnected with the Arabic EUzuhind, and that in no known oris[inal 
zodiac is one figure made into two Signs, to suppose which is to 
repeat the pardonable mistake of Servius. 

On the British Museum Tablets, Sp, 128 and Sp. 129, dated 
respectively B.c. iii and 123, amongst the technical names of the 
Signs of the zodiac we find the Ak. hir applied to the seventh Sign; 

^ In (xeorgica, i. 33, 2 Kosmologie dev Bahylonkr, 68 

® Vide R. B., Jr*, MemarU^ 24. 

^ Vide S^yce in Trms. Soc. Bib. Arch^oL, iii, 169. 
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upon which Strassmaier observes that Ur (die alte Form fiir iid) = 
niru (Licht ”)/ and that in fitting the Babylonian constellation 
figures on the monuments to the Signs of the zodiac, we have die 
lamp als Nimtl ^ In the Lamp, then, we have one variant form 
of the original seventh Sign ; we see it in Fig. 1 5/ just beyond the 
Claws of the Scor^non, which are extended to grasp it. This Lamp 
is also shown on the stone of Merodaj^ Baladan I, and there also is 
immediately above the Scorpion, whilst near it is a bird, as in this 
case it is next to the Haven. It also appears in each of the circular 
uranographic stones,^ which Professor Hommel regards as zodiacs, 
and ill one of these, too, is next the claws of the Scorpion. How 
the Akkadian name of the seventh month is TnUlm The Illustrious- 
mound,”) an allusion to the building of the famous Tower, which 
traditionally took ]}laGe at the autumnal equinox ; and on the 
summit of the great tower of Babylon was the shrine of the Sun- 
god,^ who was the presiding divinity of the month. Similarly, on 
the summit of the various Euphratean ziggu- . , — ^ 

rahi f ^ temple-towers ”) was placed the altar 
of the divinity to wdiom the temple was dedi- / ^ 

cated ; and hence the temple-tower was itself / \ 

a huge altar. How I have shown elsewhere ^ / WAA 1 

that the sky is the original altar upon which [ 1 

is offered the daily sacrifice of the solar i 

photospihere, Tammuz-Duwuzi, ^^the Only -son'’ \ 1 

of the diurnal heaven, who in Phoenician \ m 

myth appears as Yedud (''the Only-begotten"), \ # 

sacrificed on an altar by his father, El-Kronos ; \ ^ 

and the daily course of the sun is redupli- 

cated in his annual course, in the seventh month fig . i6.~Scorpion^rxdLamp. 
of which his waning strength begins to yield a Euphratean Seal.) 

under the attacks of the Scorpion ( == Darkness) that grips him 
more and more.^ 

We will next notice the solar circle or Lamp in the actual grasp 

^ Astronomisches mis JBahylon, 171. 

^ Ibid 150. I may observe that I bad given my view on “ the lost Sign ” in The 
Law of Kosmic Order, 1883, sec. xvi, seven yea,rs prior to the appearance of the work 
of MM. Epping and Strassmaier. 

^ From the stone of Mebnchadnezzar I., figured in IT. A. v. 57. 

^ Figuredin W. A. L, III, xlv. 

^ Vide B. B,, Jr., M'idanus, 23. 

® Cf. Herodotos, i. 184. 

^ Vide Eridanus, 2.1 et seq. 

® I have elsewhere treated at length of the Scorpion as an archaic type of darkness 
(vide The Law of Kosmic Order, sec. xvii. • Tablet of the Thirty Stars, 35 et seq.f 
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of the Scorpion {vide Eig. 1 6);^ and be it particularly observed, 
that this representation is ^^sur nn contrat dat 4 dn 8 Tisri \i,e,^ of 
this very seventh month, the month of the Olaws djxd. solar Altar- 
X<X'm^]de Tannee de Bin-takldl-ani, 690 or 645 avant J. But 
the sun-slaying Scorpion is equally, when kosmic harmony has been 
recognised, the sun-guarding Scorpion ; and thus the wandering hero 
Gilgames meets with gigantic solar guardians of this type-— 

“ Who all day long guard the rising (sun) ; 

Their crown was at the lattice of heaven, 

Below Hades was their footing ; 

At the rising of the sun and the setting of the sun, they 
guard the sun/^ ^ 

The gigantic size of the Scorpions, iA, of Darkness, eastern and 


western, as opposed to the Sun, is strongly insisted on, and is repro- 



Fig. 17. —Scorpion- Man, (From a Euplirafeean Boimdary-Stone.) 


duced in stellar arrangement by the gigantic size of the zodiacal 
Scorpion, who also appears on the monuments without his Circle, 

^ Lajard, CuUe de Mithra, PL xlr. Fig. 14. 

^ Menant, Empreintes de Cachets Assyro-Chald^ens, 9. 

3 Gilgames Cycle, Tablet IX. ii. 3-5, 9, ap. Sayce. 
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OlTCular Altar, or Lamp {vide Fi< 
understand how the Circle, or other 
representation of an Altar, not 
unnaturally disappeared as the use 
of the Sign advanced westward, 
whether by sea or across Asia 
Minor, or both, and the Claws 
alone remained when the shores 
of the Aegean were reached. 

The Scorpioii-Sagittary (Pig. 19), 
who appears on the stone of 
Nebuchadnezzar I., is the proto- 
type of the familiar classical com- 
binations of two or more zodiacal 
Signs in one figure, which thus, 
in idea, combines their potency 
and protective powers. 

In archaic uranography, when 


18); and hence we can well 



Fig. 18. — The Scorpion. (From a Euphra- 
tean Boundary-Stone.) 


a pre-stellar idea has been associated with a particular part of the 
zodiacal cincture, it appears on investigation that there is a certain 



Fig. 19. —The Scorpion- Sag ittary, (From a Euphrateau Boundary -Stone.) 

special harmony between the idea and the portion of the zodiac to 
which it is applied. Thus, as the seventh Sign is formed by the 
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waning solar circle grasped by the Claws of darkness, so the mighty 
Cla/ws . . . are scant of light and nothing fair/'^ and/'faint; ^ whilst 
the stars a, /x, / 3 , 37, 7, and i form a faint ’h (solar) circle.'^ 

But this famous Altar Circle not been altogether lost in the 
transit of constellation-figures from Euphrateari to Hellenic regions. 
In strict accordance with the principle of reduplication, it reappears 
still adjoining the Scorpion, but on the southern side ; and it is also 
to be remarked that the Altar of Aratos was circular/ a form it 
preserves on the Jarnese Globe, which is notable for the accuracy 
wutli which the constellation-figures are drawn. Says Aratos — ■ 

« ]^ow ’neath the glowing sting of that huge sign 
ThQ Scorpion, near the south, the Altar hangs. 

And this you note but little time aloft; 

Eor opposite Rear- doth it rise. 

And whilst his course is wholly high in air, 

It quickly speeds beneath the western sea.’^*^ 

The poet devotes special attention to the Altar, though in itself 



Fig. 20. — ^The and (From tlie Farnese Globe*) 

it would seem to be a comparatively small and unimportant con- 
stellation. He calls it “a mighty Sign,'' specially placed by “ ancient 


^ JPhainomena, 89-90. 2 

* E. B., Jr., BemarJcSfdtc*, 16, Fig. 12. ^ AivojroLo Bvryjplov {Phainomem, 440). 

® /.e., Arcturus. ® Phainomena, 402-7. 
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Night, in pity for man's woes ; ” and again refers to “ the Altar's 
sacred seat." h Manilius styles Am '' mundi templum : " 

“Am ferens turis, stellis imitantihus, ignem, 

In qua devoti quoiidain occidere gigantes ; ” ^ 

and Hyginiis says, '^In hac primum dii existimantnr sacra et coniu- 
rationem fecisse, cum Titanas oppugnare conarentur." ^ What is 
the meaning of these curious statements? Euphratean research 
alone can answer the question. 

Ideler, having observed that the Arabs qbII Am MUmicUclimafa 
('Ahe C^<?^<s«'r"), remarks : '^The ancients were not agreed on the 
form of this figure. The QvrnpLov of Aratos and the Am of Cicero, 
Manilius, Hyginus, and Avienus is a sacrificial table ; the Qv^iar'i^pLov 
and Thufibulimi of Ptolemy, Geminus, Vitruvius, and Germanicus 
is a censer. The former is on the Borgian Globe ; the latter is 
represented on the Dresden."® Now, 

Euphratean altars, like classical altars, 
were of different shapes, square, pyra- 
midal, and pillar-shaped ; ^ and some 
of these latter were evidently small 
altars of incense with circular covers — in 
fact, lofty censers. A cylinder (Pig. 21)^ 
shows one of these altar-censers guarded 
by two Scorpion-men, one on either 
side, i.e., Darkness, morning and evening, guarding the Sun; and 
it is the original connection in Euphratean idea between the 
Scorpion-darkness and the solar Altar, which latter is reduplicated 
in the zodiacal Altar^ and again in the extra-zodiacal Ara — the 
primeval contest between light and darkness — which forms the 
basis of the myth connecting Ara with giants, Titans, or demons, 
who in turn assail or guard it. Ideler continues : In Eratosthenes 
(^A., in the Katasterismoi, erroneously ascribed to Eratosthenes) this 
constellation is called Ne/crap // OvTijpiov* What 'NeKrap means 
here I know not."® Mehtar, according to the late usage of the 
word, means fragrance," and here simply = TJiurihulum* The 
constellation is indifferently called Censer or Altar, and we can now 
see why. But this connection, originally Euphratean, between the 

^ Phainomena, 692. ^ Astronomicon, i. 427* 

3 Ibid., V. 340--1. ^ Poet. Astrm., ii. In voo. Ara. 

® Sternnamen, 280-1. 

® Apparently round {vide Lajard, Quite de Mithra, PI. xxxii Fig. it ; PI. 1 . Fig. 3 ; 
PL lii. Fig. 4. ^ Ibid., H* Hix Fig. 2. 

® Btcrnnamen, 2S1. : - 



Fig. ^i.—AlUir-Qenser. 
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solar flame of the heaven-altar and divers opposing forces, personified 
in monstroiis forms, continues through the classical, and far into, 
the mediaeval, or even modern period. Thus, in a unique German 
astronomical MS. of the fifteenth century in my possession, Am 
(Fig. 22), which flames fiercely, has on either side a demon who is 
about to subject a little demon to a fiery baptism, a variance of the 
original idea on its entering the sphere of Christianity, whilst a 



Fia. 22.— The Altar, (From a German MS. o£ tEe Fifteenth Century.) 


brace of weir« wolves appear in the field above. The last illustration 
of the myth which I offer (Fig. 2 3) is from the HyginuB of Micyllus, 
A.D, 1535, and very fairly reproduces in all respects the original 
Euphratean idea, except that the altar is a square one. Such is the 
force and persistence of a striking and original idea, wdiich is imitated 
long after it has ceased to be understood, and is supplied with a 
new meaning when the old one has been forgotten. And in the 
same way, to take another instance, did the original symbolical 
Euphratean group of a divinity grasping an ostrich by the neck 
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ultimately reappear in Greek sculpture as “ the Boy and Goose ” tlie 
Greek artist being quite ignorant both of the meaning and of the 
original forms of the combination;^ 

One last point remains for notice, namely, the Sun regarded as a 
kind oi Censer. In the fine Hymn to Amen-JRa we find the Sun- 
god described as — 

‘‘The Ancient of heaven, the One in his works” 

= the lonelylBellerophon, the unattended Orion, Melqarth who hunts 
by himself, Duwuzi the Only-son.” 

“ Sailing in heaven in tranquillity : 

Whose fragrance the gods love: 

He who hath created the soil ; 

Spices and incense various for the peoples.” ^ 





Fig. 23. —The Altar. (From the Hyginus of Micyllus, A.D. 1535.) 


Here, to the Egyptian poet, the creating Sun-god by his might 
arouses and respires the sweet odours and perfumes of the world, 
as he advances to his “ Holy Land ” of Egypt on his luminous path 
from Arabia the balmy. He is a Censer waved across the heaven, 
‘‘ and girt,” as our Laureate describes him — 

“ With song and flame sudi fragrance ” ^ 

The sun is the floating island-$apo? of heaven, and the Altar 
was similarly named '' Sacrarius qui et Pharim dicitur.”^ The 

1 Tide E. B., Jr., Tallet of the Thirty Stars, 20. 

2 Ap. Groodwin, Mecords of the Pdst^ ii. 129 ei seq. 

3 Tjsnnyson, Lucretius. 
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original Tower of Babylon/ it may reasonably be supposed, had 
or was intended to have/ its altar and summit-fire, like the other 
towers of the country, 

IX. The Serpent-Holder. 

Of the Serpent- Holder in this connection Aratos says — 

eV Tw S’ ^0(f>Lovy(€a yovva (jyopeirau 

The stars shown on the map are (i) a, Bas-alhague (i.e,, Ilas-aU 
liaivwaj '' Tlie-Head-of-the-Serpent-charmer ”) ; (2) Cliell or Qliekl 
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Fig. 24. — The Serpent-Holder (b.c. 2084). 


Kalhj ''the Heart”), otherwise Celahrai (“ The-Heart-of-the- 
Shepherd ”), described by Ptolemy as being in " the right shoul- 
der ; ” (3) S, Jed (i.e.j Tcid^ the Hand ”) ; (4) " the second of 

these in the left hand;*' (S) ^5 ^^the one in the left knee;" (6) 
77, "the one at the right knee;” (7) 6, “the one at the left leg;” 
(8) /c, “ the second of those in the left shoulder ; ” and (9) X, MarfiJc^ 
C' the Elbow Also rj Serpentis, a star in the Snake’s tail. The 
star j] Ophmchi almost touches the equator, and affords an ex- 
cellent instance of the correctness of the description, Ho. 24 in 
the list of the Thirty Stars is called Kakkah [which means both 
“ star ” and “ star-group ”] WitaxJat, '' the Star-group of the Man- 
of-death,” and corresponds (as I understand the scheme) with e 
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and ^ Ophmclii; whilst No. 25 is Kalckal Tsir, the Star of the 

Snalx'' mA. correKsponds with tj Ojphiuch% where in our star-maps the 

body of the passes over the right leg ol &rpent4iolder} 

The Light-god who fights with the 

dark monster, dragon, serpent, appears 

in most mythologies ; and as the Euphra- 

tean Sun-god grapples with the lunar ) 

Ball and with his own Lion, so does he //^ 

seize the Serpent or Dragon of darkness 

and chaos.‘^ And he does this daily, and JX/lfl P 1^) TjriJJ 
especially when he becomes ‘‘the Man- 
of-death,'' when he descends into the y 

Underworld, as is excellently shown ,y/ 

by a Phoenician design (Pig. 25) from 

Sardinia,*^ entirely untouched by Greek if | f | A 

influence. In this we see the winged 

and blinded Sun-god, as H 61 ios-Ophiou- ^ 

chos, grasping the snake of darkness in I 

the same manner, and with its head in 7 s I 

a corresponding position to that of Serpens / f\\ 

on our globes. The god is guided by a 

kabeiric dwarf, and the student of Hei- // \ \ 

lenic mythology will remember that the / / \ \ 

myth reappears there in the persons \V 

of the blinded Orion and his dwarf ^ 

guide Kedalion of Lemnos, whose name 

1 niciaa Deaiga from Sardinia.)- 

siginnes one who takes charge 01 the dead, 

and who is, therefore, a fitting guide for the man devoted to death/’ 
Serpens is the only constellation which on our star-maps is divided 
into two separate parts ; it is not a separate constellation in Aratos, 
but, in exact accordance with its practically divided figure, the upper 
portion of the Serpent (Fig. 26) appears by itself on a Euphrateari 
boundary-stone, together with other constellation-figures. Aratos 
speaking of the Knecler, says — 

“ By his head 

Seek the Snahe-Holder^s head ; ” ® 


^ Vide E. B., Jr., Tablet of the Thirty Stars, 36-7, 

^ Vide Lajard, Culte de Mithra, FL li. 8 ; liv. B, 6 ; Smith, Ohaldean Account of 
Genesis (by Sayce), Fig. Ii, p. 109. 

** Given by Canon Spano in his very interesting work, Mmmosine Sarda ossia 
Ricordi e memorie di varii Monumertii Antiche don altre rarita ddV isola de Sardegna 
(Cagliari, 1864). Vide Eustathios, in II xiv. 294. 

® Vide E. B., Jr., The Great Bionysiah Mylkt ii 276 $t seg, ® Phaiwmena, 74-75. 
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the two heads still appear close together on a modern urano- 
graphic globe, and this remarkable position of two human forms 
with their heads adjoining, and one necessarily upside-down, is 
found on several cylinders representing constellation-figures {^oidc, 
Fig. 2y)} A very interesting cylinder/^ apparently Hittite, or at 
least showing strong Hittite influence, portrays the god Tarkus^ 
whose name appears from the goat-head in front of him, wino-e,j 
and eagle-headed, like the familiar Euphratean figure, and with the 
left knee bent in the attitude of E'iigonasin, Before him stand 



three personages, the third of whom holds in his left hand a long 
Snalce. Over the head and by the cap of each is )(, which, ac- 
ccording to Professor Sayce, is the Hittite determinative affix of 
plurality. Behind the SerjpenPholder is a crouching Bull (Taiims), 

^ Vide Cullimore, Oriental Cylinders^ Nos. 70, 95, I have elsewhere treated of 
these figures in connection with the sign Gemini {Vide E. B., Jr., Remark pp. 
7 - 8 ). 

2 Lajard, Culte de MitTira^ PI, Iviii. Fig. 6. 

3 It would seem that and Sanda-Kos, “ Son-of-Sandon,” 

the Kilikian Sun-god {vide Sayce, in Wright’s Empire of the Ilitiitcs, 186, note i). 
Perhaps Tar^ the Hittite Goat-god (vide Ibid, 182) may be a variant phase of the 
Akkadian IJa, who is Dar-a, the Antelope,” and styled the Antelope the creator,” 

the divine Antelope of the Deep,” etc, {vide Sayce, Rel. Anct, Edbylonians^ 280), 
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below whom are two human figures joining hands (Gemini), and 
next to these an animal, apparently a dog (Ganis ifmor), after 
which follow two Lions — representatives oi Zeo respeciani. I do 
not, of course, assert that the figures have only these eonstellational 
meanings, but it is interesting to find an OpMcmdhos with other signs 
in this connection. 

X. The Eagle, 

Of the Eagle in this connection Aratos says— 
ov AiiiTOv airo/aelpeTM. 


The implication here is that this constellation almost touches the 
equator, and, as usual, the description is absolutely correct. The 
stars shown on the map are: (i) a, Altair (ie., El-tair, “the 



Eig. 28. — ^The Eagle (b.c. 2084). Eia 29.— The Eagle. (From a Euphratean 

Boundary-Stone.) 


Bird the star which was the nucleus of the constellation ; (2) 
Alshain EUseliaJiin, "the Falcon''); (3) Tarazed ("the 
Robbing-one ") ; (4) 6, and X* These stars, even in Ptolemy's 

list, belong to Antinods, and not to the Eagle, thus illustrating the 
correctness of the traditional descriptions of Aratos; (s) "the 
one under the tail of the EagU ; " (6) e, which is not in Ptolemy's 
list ; and (7) fx, the first of the two in the right wing." 

The Eagle appears alike on the stone of Merdda;^ Baladan T and 
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on each, of the circular uranographic stones figured in W, A, Z, 
III. xlv. The constellational birds and Haven are stellar 

reduplications of the tempest, the Akkadian ''divine Storm-bird” 
Liigal-tudda ("the Lusty-king called by the Semitic Babylonians 
Zu, a word meaning both " stormy wind ” and a kind of vulture.^ 
These storm-birds are particularly noticed as flesh-eating, and are 
warred against by Merddax- Thus, on a cylinder ^ he is shown 
successfully attacking three large and evidently ferocious birds ; he ' 
seizes one by the neck, another by the leg, and tramples on the 
third. When the Semitic Sun-god became identified, on account 
of the local proximity of their votaries, with the Aryan solar hero 
Herakles, the exploits of the former were transferred to the latter. 
I have already referred to Panyasis of Halikarnassos as a labourer 
in this field, and another was Peisandros the Rhodian, of Kameiros, 
cir. B.c. 648, who, in his Hh^aldeia^ gave an account of a contest 
between Herakles and the great flesh-eating birds, which were after- 
wards connected with the region of Stymphalos in Arkadia.^ Later 
Greek art represented Herakles, armed with bow and arrow, shooting 
at three Stymphalian birds, the same number as are shown on the 
cylinder ; but Pausanias specially notices that Peisandros does not 
say that Herakles slew the birds, but that he drove them away by 
the sound of " rattles ” (KpordXoov), a word applied to the " castanets ” 
used in the Kybele cult. This is evidently an earlier phase of the 
story ; Pausanias, who connects the Stymphalian birds with Arabia, 
fie., with the East, notices also the usual story of their destruction 
by the arrows of the hero. Ho bow or arrows are shown on the 
cylinder, nor does it appear from the design that the birds are 
being actually killed. "Pisander,” says K. 0 . Muller, "was, as 
far as we know, the first who represented in detail the combats of 
Herakles with wild beasts ; ” ^ legends wdiich he obtained from the 
Semitic East. Thus, on a ICypriot-cylinder,^ " manifestly a rude 
imitation of a Babylonian gem,” is represented " the battle between 
Merodach and the demon-birds.” ® The Stymphalian birds are said 
by Mnaseas,"^ the learned Alexandrian grammarian, to have been 
daughters of Ornis, fi^., the constellational Bird of Aratos, known 
as Kyknos, the Swan ; and KyJcnos is also represented as a son of 
Ares, and is said to have been killed in single combat by Herakles,^ 
just as Hyginus tells us that H^raklSs slew the Stymphalian birds 

^ Vide E. B., Jr., Tablet of the Thirty Stars, 31. 

2 Lajard, Culte de Mithra^ PL Ixi. Pig. 7. ® Ap. Pansanias, VIII. xxii. 4. 

^ Doric MaoCy 1 457* ® Cesnola, Salamima, Fig. 114. 

® Ibid, 120. 7 Ap. SchoL ad Apollon, Bhod., ii. 1054. ^ Apollod., IL vii, 7. 
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“ in insula Martis/’ ^ The Aryan Ares-Mars is the analogue of the 
Eiiphratean Storm-god, and so the Storm-bird-clouds, children of 
the latter, become connected with the former. 

I have endeavoured by a careful study of the Tablets in which 
the star (“the Eagle''), otherwise Erigio (^^the Powerful- 
bird’’), occurs, to show that this star was actually Altair (a 
Aqidlce).^ Of course it by no means follows that a star called by 
a particular name, e.g., Lion, in one country, is identical with a star 
called by the same name in another country. Thus, to take an 
instance, it is not in the least probable tliat the Euphratean “ Star 
of the Bear” was either HdiM^ or Kynosoiira,^ But a variety of 
circumstances combine to show the identity of Iclyg^ with Alimr, 
E.g., in W. A. A, III. lii. 2, we read — 

17. Kakkab Id-xu ina libbi Sini nazuz : 

The-stai' tlie-Eagle over tJie-place of-iLs’Moon is-fixed : 

18. Kakkab ina karni ainuti Sini nazuz : 

The-star the-Eagle over the-horn right of-tlie-Moon is-fixed : 

19. Kakkab Id-^u ina karni siimeli Sini nazuz 

The-star the-Eagle over the-horn left of-ihe-Moon is-fixed. 

Altair 

/ 

This relative position of and Sin is 

exactly that of Altair with the Moon during .. 

her last quarter (vide Eig. 30). (C 

Fic. 30.— The Sfear of the 
Eagle aud the Moon. 

XL The Horse. 

Of the Sorse in this connection Aratos says — 

. . ■: ■> 1 A:. 

f) oe Kar avrov 

AiTTrelri KecpaXi] ical v'Travj(evov elXlcrdovTat. 

The stars shown on the map are : (i) a, Marhab (“the Saddle”) ; 
(2) /3, Scheat or Skat (“the Leg”); (3) 7, Algenib (Lc., El-dschendh^ 

^ Fahulae, xxx. 

Vide R. B., Jr., Eufiimtean Stellar Researches, Pt. i, (in Proceedings Soo. Bib. 
Arcli^eoL, April 1892). 

I have endeavoured to show that Ah-ana Lord-of-Heaven was an Akkadian 
name of the ArTctos Megal^, and that this title is preserved in the 
[the Wain'l, Kal h ovpavqi ’'ApKTOs of H§syohios. {Vide R. B.. Jr., On Euphratean 
Names oftke Constellation Ursa Major (in Proceedings Soc. Bib. ArohseoL, March 1887). 

^ ’’Kv rg rtav AtyoTriiap €r 4 >alpg. o^re 6 ApdKtjtiP ^arlp popi^ 6 fi€vos ij 6 pop.a^ 6 fiepos oiSre 
‘*ApKTOL. dXV Hrepa crx'j^/.tara eWtAjKuv, o^to) Kal ip ttj twp Xa\ 5 ai(ap (Achilles Tatius, 
Eisagdgi, xxxix.) 
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“the Wing ; (4) €/ Nose’'); (5) ^/‘the 
foremost of the two near together in the throat; ” (^) n, ^'the more 
northerly of the two in the right knee;” (7) ^^the one at the 
left knee ; ” and (8) 0, “the more northerly of the two near together 
in the head.” The adjoining star, a Andwmedae^ Alphamtz {i,e., 
Al Feras, “ the S'orse ”), is, according to Aratos, common {^vm 
acrry/jo) to both constellations. 

The creature described by Aratos is a winged demi-horse, A 
demi-form the sacred jETcm revolves,”^ such as is exactly shown on 
coins of Lampsakos and Skepsis,^ where the wings exhibit Phoiaiko- 
Eiiphratean treatment. The horse Pegasos, who sprang from the 
“ springs ” {irnyaL) of ocean, is specially connected with Asia Minor ; 
and on a Hittite terra-cotta seal^ is shown the winged-horse mirant, 


NDROMEDA 


Fig. 3i.-~The-Brorse(B.c. 2084). 

in the field a bull’s head (a lunar emblem), a crescent, and three 
stars. The wings are extended from the body, one above and one 
below it ; and there seems to be little doubt that the Horse, styled 
in Akkadian “ the Animal from the East,” is here, as so frequently 
in Aryan mythology, a solar emblem.^ Demi-forms are not unsuit- 
able to represent originals which either actually appear or can 
naturally be thought of as divided, e.y., the moon, the sun (half 

^ Phainomenay 22^, 

^ Vide Lajard, Quite de Venus, PI, xziv. Fig. i8. 

3 Lajard, Quite de Mithra, PI. xliv. Fig, 3a ; vide Proceedings Soc. Bib. Arcbseol., 
Feb. 1884. 

^ Vide D’Alviella, La Migration des Symboles, 75-6. 
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THE CELESTIAL EQUATOR OE ARATOS. 



bove the horizon), darkness (eastern and western), etc. The Hofse 
ppears on a Euphratean boundary-stone (Fig. 32) next the Oroiv 
Fig. 13), as in the heavens it adjoins Ornis ; and it is noticeable 
hat in The Tablet of the Thirty Stars, Star No. 1 7, Kahlcah R P. 
Ansy) Kur-ra, “ The-Star of-the-Animal-from-the-East,” has as its 
latron divinity the Storm-god RamS,nu, whose title in Akkadian 
eads hn-diigud-Klm the Great Storm-bird ”). On the boundary- 
tone the head, neck, and part of the body of the Rorse are repre- 
ented in an upright position on a kind of altar, and apparently in 
sort of shrine, a suitable environment for “ the sacred RorseT 


Fig. 32. — Tlie Hone. (From a Euphratean Boundary-Stone.) 


The Rofse is closely connected with the Archer {Sagittarius) and 
he Centaur, Sagitta, the Arrow, shot between the two Birds, is just 
1 front of him. MM. Perrot and Chipiez, after describing a 
luphratean Centaur (British Museum), represented as a combination 
f the WingedAiorse and Archer with a ScorjpMs tail, remark, We 
ave wished to show that the first idea of the Centaur — like that of 
‘egasus, the Griffin, and the Sphinx — may have been suggested to 
rreek .artists by things of Eastern origin.” ^ Under the body of this 
^entaur is a Scorpion in a position similar to that which it occu- 
ies in Mithraic art. ‘"At the back of the ‘human head” is ‘'a 

^ Hist of Ah in ; 
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second, apparently that of a kind of griffin-unicorn ; but the object 
of the artist was not to make ‘‘ his monster terrific,” but to show com- 
bined potentialities. According to B^rdsos, “ hippocentaurs ” were 
portrayed in the temple of Bdlos at Babylon ; ^ and Sagittarius, the 
Kentaur, appears on boundary-stones of Sippara (Fig. 3 3). Thus 
the whole of the figures of the equatorial constellations of Aratos, 



Fig. 33. — The Archer, (From a Euphratean Boundary-Sfcone.) 


Ham, Bull, Oridn, Wafer-Snake, Boiol, Grow, Claws, Serpent-Solder, 
Serpent, Horse, and also the Eagle, appear in Euphratean art and 
mythology, and their celestial location is that of cir. B.o. 2000, so 
that astronomy supports and absolutely confirms the conclusions 
arrived at on the lines of history and archaeology. 

XII. Some Geneeal Peinciples. 

From the claw we may reconstruct the lion ; and from the fore- 
going facts it follows that the bulk of the constellation-figures, and 
the lore and observations connected with them, are Euphratean in 
origin. Many of the archaic links intermediate between Babylon 
and Hellas are still misty or altogether obscured, but the general 
fact cannot be doubted. Scattered through the Greek writers occur 
references to famous Chaldman astronomical sages, such as Kidfinas, 
Sudinas, and Haburianos ; ® and Clement of Alexandria says that 

^ Chalda^ika, 14.,. 2 gtrabo, XYL i. 6. 
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''Alexander [the famous commentator on Aristotle], in Hs book 0)i 
the Pythagorean relates that Pythagoras^ was a pupil of 

Hazaratos the Assyrian.” ^ But with early Greek astronomy as a 
whole this paper is not concerned ; and I will conclude with one 
or two general principles which may be of service in future investi- 
gations, and which also have a bearing on archaic psychology. The 
importance of stellar investigation in the elucidation of history has 
received a fresh illustration from the recent papers by Mr. T, Nor- 
man Lockyer, F.E.S./ and by Mr, F. 0. Penrose,^ respecting the dates 
of Egyptian and Greek temples as deduced from their orientation, 
solar or stellar. Thus, according to the table provisionally drawn 
up by Mr. Penrose, Alcyone (ji Tanri) was the patron-star of three 
temples of Athena, two at Athens and one at Sounion ; Sirine was 
the patron-star of the midnight mysteries, and Fomalhaut the 
patron-star of the sunrise-cult of the temple of Demgtdr at Bleusis ; 
Eamal was the patron-star of the temples of Zeus at Athens and 
Olympia; and Spica patron-star of the temples of Hera at 
Olympia, Argos, and Girgenti in Sicily. When we arrive at 
certitude with respect to the facts, it will doubtless appear that the 
patron-star in each case is one specially connected with the par- 
ticular Euphratean divinity of which the particular Greek divinity 
is regarded as the equivalent. Thus, as H^ra, a great goddess- 
mother, is often equated with the great goddess-mother of Asia 
Minor, who is a reduplication of the Euphratean Istar,^ who ap- 
pears in our zodiac under the inappropriate name of so 

Spica {a Virginis), the special star of Istar-F#yo, will become the 
patron-star of an archaic temple of H^ra. Mr. Penrose observes 
that "a Arietis, the brightest star of the first sign of the zodiac,” 
is ''therefore particularly appropriate to Jupiter [Zeus].” But there 
is no force in the "therefore.” Eamal (a Arietis) will be found 
to be connected with the temple of the chief Greek god, because it 
had been already connected with the chief Euphratean god ; and, 
agreeably with this view, we read in W. A. liii. No. x, Eev. 1. 30 , 
Kahhah Anuv Kalchal Zu4im^ ie,, "the Star of Ann ” [the analogue 
of Zeus] = " the Star of the Bam ” == Hamah I do not doubt that 
fresh and most important results will be obtained in this highly 
interesting field. Another principle which a careful investigation 
of the constellation-figures reveals is, that like, e.y., the letters of 

^ Vide supm^ p. 4. ^ Strormta^I, xv, 70, 

® Vide Proceedings of tXie Soc. of Antiquaries of Loudon, and Series, xiii. 341, 

* lUd. xiv, 59. 

® /.c., Heaven-daughter ” {ipide R. B., Tr., TaMet of the Thirty BtarSj 24), 

® Vide R. B., Jr., The Zodiacal Virgo. 
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the alphabet, they are not 'inventions,” for, indeed, under analysis, 
the supposed sphere of invention is continually contracting — hut 
reduplications of simpler ideas connected with natural phenomena. 
Thus, to take the twelve Signs of the zodiac: astrologers for cen- 
turies, without knowing why, have termed these alternately " diurnal” 
and " nocturnal ; ” and this is quite correct, inasmuch as they were 
in origin simply diurnal and nocturnal phases familiar to what I 
may style the mythological imagination, neither arbitrary inven- 
tions, nor products of that state of mental confusion with which a 
class of anthropologists have kindly endowed archaic man, but ideas 
which arose naturally and spontaneously in the mind. On such a 
careful analysis the twelve signs appear thus:— 


1. Diurnal Signs, 


I. 

The Earn- Sun, afterwards reduplicated as 

Aries, 

2. 

Sun and Moon, „ / 


Gemini, 

3- 

The Lion-Sun, ,, 

5J 

Leo, 

4* 

The Daily-sacrificed-Sun, 


Ara.'^ 

5- 

The Archer-Sun, 


Sagittarius, 

6. 

The Eain-gi ving-Sun, 

)) 

Aquarius, 


II, Nocturnal Signs. 


I, 

The Moon-Bull, afterwards reduplicated as 

Taunts. 

2, 

Darkness, „ 

59 

Cancer, 

3- 

The Moon-Goddess, „ 

55 

Virgo, 

4* 

Darkness, „ 

55 

Scorpio, 

5- 

The Sea-Sun, „ 

55 

Capricormis. 

6. 

The NoctuxnahSun, „ 

:■ 55 ■■■ 

Fiscis.^ 


Thus, as might naturally be expected, we find that every ancient 
and widely-spread myth or legend rests upon a solid basis of fact, 
which, however, may or may not be historical ; and that archaic 
ideas connected with natural phenomena, although often exceedingly 
obscure to us on account of our ignorance of the particular standpoint 
of early thinkers, are, notwithstanding their frequently bizarre pre- 
sentation, invariably distinguished by a really great simplicity, being 
natural impressions drawn by an analogy, often indeed erroneous, 
but nevertheless to primitive men obvious, from still simpler and 
more immediate experiences. 

The last canon which I will venture to lay down is this, — When- 
^ Vide supraf sea Tiii. 

2 Afterwards Pisoe$. “ The double month Adar and Ve»Adar would be the origin 
of the double Pisces’* (Sayce, in Tram, Boc, Bib. Archasol., iii. i66). 
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ever Greek art or mythology exhibit something apparently mean- 
ingless, and incapable of explanation from internal sources,^ such 
representations are not to be treated as the senseless fancies of an 
(imaginary) irrational savage, but are to be patiently investigated in 
the remains of earlier civilisations. 

To conclude : we are encouraged in these researches, however 
difficult and obscure they may be, by remembering that we have 
to deal with the same human mind looking forth upon the same 
external world; and it is interesting and suggestive to find how 
closely and deeply we are linked with our brethren of the earlier 
time, their thought, their science, and their aspirations, by the con- 
stant and un wandering stars, 'Hhe ever-burning lights that clip us 
round.” 

^ E.g.y the constellation-figure a man styled a charioteer/’ but often with- 

out a chariot, and carrying a goat on his arm (vide R. B., Jr., Euphratean Stellar Rc- 
mirches^ Pt. i. 2 1 et seq,). 


III. 


THE OEiaiN OF THE CLASSIC 
CIVILISATIONS. 

BY 

J. S. STUAET-GLEE’NIE, M.A. 

Certain more recent results of research appear so conclusively to 
verify the theory of this paper as to make a detailed abstract of it 
less necessary, perhaps, for commending it to consideration than 
might otherwise have been the case. Eeferring, therefore, only 
generally to the author’s statement of the various observations 
made by him during an eighteen months’ exploration of ITorthern 
Greece in 1 880-81, it may suffice here to state the theory founded 
on these observations as developed by subsequent study. This theory 
may be summed up in the following propositions :~ 

The Hellenic and Aryan civilisation of Greece was founded on a 
non-Hellenic and non-Aryan civilisation ; and a similar statement 
may be made with reference to the Eoman and Aryan civilisation 
of Italy. 

■ II 

The pre-Aryan and non-Aryan civilisation of Greece may be 
identified with the Pelasgian ” civilisation, and had its sources 
chiefly in the civilisation of Chaldea, though also partly in that of 
Egypt. 

IIL 

This Pelasgian civilisation, though founded by a non- Aryan race, 
was yet, like the civilisations of Chaldea and Egypt, from which it 
was derived, founded by a White Eace, which, as pre-Semitic and 
pre- Aryan, may be conveniently termed the “ Archaian " White 
Eace. 
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IV. 

The chief seat of this Pelasgian and non-Aryan civilisation was 
Southern Greece (Tiryns, Mykenai, &c.), but it probably extended 
more or less over the whole region described by -®schylos {Supp., 
246 5^0 ; it was in the northern part of this region that the 
Western Aryans, migrating from their probable South Eussian 
cradle-land, first came into contact with the Pelasgian civilisation ; 
and hence it was NTorthern Greece, as is, indeed, testified to both 
by Homer and Aristotle, that was the true Ancient HeUas. 

V. 

But if the Hellenic was founded on a high earlier civilisation, 
with artSj traditions, and gods derived from the still more ancient 
empire of Chaldea, as also of that of Egypt, then we should expect 
to find, as we do in fact find, that the earlier Greek or Homeric 
poems present the picture of a less rude civilisation than the later 
Greek or Hesiodic poems — the earlier poems presenting the Pelas- 
gian civilisation modified only by aristocratic Aryan immigrants, 
while the later poems present the results of the overthrowal of that 
earlier civilisation by the barbarian hordes led by the Dorians. 

The more recent results of research referred to in the opening 
paragraph, as, with the various facts which originally suggested 
the theory in i88o~8r, almost conclusively verifying the above 
theory, are those of Mr. Penrose on the orientation of the older 
Greek temples, on the foundations of which it appears that the later 
temples were built — considered, as these results must be, in relation 
to Professor Norman LockyePs on the orientation of Egyptian and 
Chaldean temples, and the very remote period to which the con- 
struction of these astronomically designed temples must be carried 
back. 
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PERSIA AND TURKEY. 




I. 


ON TRANSLATIONS FROM AND INTO 
PERSIAN. 

BY 

Majoe-Gbnebal Sie F. J. GOLDSMID, C.B., K.C.S.I., 

President, 

TbanslatioNj as we understand the word in respect of languages, 
may be considered the outcome of genius as well as original 
composition : that is to say, the Genius of Translation is as correct 
an expression as the Genius of Prose or Poetry. When we offer 
to a reader a book in his own language, originally written in a foreign 
tongue, we are not offering him an actual exotic received from other 
lands, but an artificial reproduction, and the less perceptible the 
counterfeit the better. Such a book should have attraction inde- 
pendently even of excellent translation. It should be commendable 
to the reader for its merits also in its own literary style. Some 
works, especially characteristic of the country and people whose 
language is that in which they are first written, would seem to be 
without the range of the translator’s powers ; and yet instances 
may be given of artistic success in re-clothing them in the garb of 
the stranger, who has no other means of becoming acquainted with 
them than when thus attired. My astonishment was great on 
being told at Astrakhan in 1865 that not only Morier, the author 
of the evergreen Haji Baba,” was known and appreciated at the 
mouths of the Volga, but that Dickens and Thackeray were in the 
same category; moreover, that ‘‘Pickwick” and “Vanity Pair” 
were admirable in Eussian 1 I can myself bear testimony to the 
excellence of a French version by an Englishman of one of Thack- 
eray’s books, apparently less translatable than “ Vanity Fair.” In 
the Mimoires d!%n Valet de Pied will be found not merely readable, 
but reproduced with exceptional cleverness, the “ Yellowplush Corre- 
spondence ” which some few of us may still recall on its original 
appearance in Frazer's Magazine, To describe Jeames’s sayings and 
doings in French, so as to be welcome and intelligible reading, 
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must assuredly be reckoned a feat in its way not unallied to 
genius. 

If these remarks be admitted correct in respect of the languages 
of Western civilisation, how much more must they be held to apply 
to those which are expressive of Eastern thought. In Persia, where 
the music of the national language adds so greatly to the general 
effect of the written text, the difficulty of translation is strongly 
accentuated. It is not the case of an opera, the words of which 
may be translated and the music retained. Here the music is 
rejected in its entirety, and the songs and versification have no 
accompaniment of melody whatever, unless indeed the translator 
he sufficiently a poet to substitute an imitative or appropriate word- 
music of his own. Hext to the music is the mysticism or hidden 
sense ; for what poor justice do we render to a foreign writer, of 
whatever nationality he be, by substituting English words for his, 
without providing that, as a main essential, the literary drift of the 
author, as well as his form of speech, shall be duly conveyed to the 
mind of the reader ! Then, again, we may not lose sight of the 
axiom that any translation from the Persian, as indeed from all 
other poets, should be in harmony with the poetic taste of the day. 
There is a fashion in poetry as in other matters, and the monoto- 
nous beauty and evenness of Pope’s “ Homer ” and Dryden’s “Virgil ” 
would not suit the fin-dt-dhcU humour for which authors and 
publishers have now to cater. 

Within the last year I had the honour of submitting, in the 
form of a lecture for the School of Modern Oriental Studies, estab- 
lished by the Imperial Institute, a few plain and almost elemen- 
tary remarks on the language and literature of Persia ; and I will 
venture to repeat one or two passages as a basis for further com- 
ment. Speaking of Fitzgerald’s four editions of “ U"mar Khaiyam,” 
each of which has its merits as a variation on the Persian original, 
I said : — 

“ It is not the fanciful idea, the intricate imagery, or the latent 
doctrine which renders translation not only difficult, but also unjust 
in its result ; it is the language in which these curiosities of idio- 
syncrasy are conveyed' — the untranslatable word-music which carries 
its own untransferable charm. There have been many and excel- 
lent renderings of Persian poems into English and other European 
tongues, and about’ a century ago the scholarship of Sir William 
Jones made these interesting and readable to onr not 'fastidiously 
critical forefathers. If they have become old-fashioned at the pre- 
^sent day, the cause is attributable quite as much to the obsolete 
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costume in which they have been introduced to the home-reader as 
to the original matter. The language used was that of poems that 
have now passed out of date as specimens of metre and expression. 
If the Persian poets are translatable at all, the task is not so much 
that of the Persian scholar as of the English poet, who, grasping the 
original ideas, can make them attractive, as Fitzgerald has made 
' IPmar Khaiyam ' by his own versification. He must clothe his 
Eastern moralist in a garb which admits him to the literary salo7i$ 
of the West.” 

As regards Hafiz, I could not admit that any English translations 
we possessed had been satisfactory. Sir William Jones, with all 
his great accomplishments, had failed to exhibit the true Shirazi as 
he lived and sang. Pleasantly rendering an ode here and there, 
in his now old-fashioned, but always refined and elegant style, he 
never succeeded in investing the translation with the mysticism 
which, real or fictitious, is the characteristic of the original. His 
cup-bearer is Horatian rather than Sufi-istic : the eyes, brows, and 
eyebrows which he extols, the cheeks and chins, lips and teeth, 
moon-like faces and cypress-like forms, are all those of an Anacre- 
onitic versifier ; his mistresses are Lalages, though dwelling in 
Shiraz. In one instance, which illustrates a common practice, not 
contented with his Persian bard’s mere allusion to ‘'Yiisuf and 
Zulaikha,” he retraces the circumstances of the lovers’ meeting, 
together with the youth’s nationality, and supplies of his own 
accord a background of scenery on the banks of the Kile, to 
localise and, as it were, materialise the story. To make my mean- 
ing clearer, I give the original couplet, its literal rendering, and the 
pretty English costume in which it has been clothed : — 

jjU 

Literal Englisli . — ‘*From that daily-increasing beauty which Joseph 
possessed, I knew that love would draw out Zulaikha from the screen of 
chastity.” 

Foetieised , — ‘‘ Beauty has such resistless power, 

That even the chaste Egyptian dame 
Sighed for the blooming Hebrew boy ; 

For her how fatal was the hour 

When to the banks of Kilns came a , 

A youth so lovely and f ' 
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Practically this is not the picture that we are contemplating, but 
the painter’s exposition of it that we read or hear. Had Sir William 
Jones added to his delightful Essays on '' Eastern Poetry ” and ''The 
Imitative Arts” one on '^Translation,” he would probably have justi- 
fied his method, or have traced a better procedure to be followed 
by succeeding generations. 

A great many wise rules have been laid down on the subject of 
translation, some of which it may be useful now to recall in their appli* 
cation to Eastern (as well as European) languages, without neces- 
sarily reverting to a definition of the word itself, which has been 
well explained in cyclopsedias. It has been said with justice that 
"a translation is not commendable because it is literal, but because 
it is true.” On this principle we may suppose the translator to 
commence with a fairly strict word-for-word rendering, and later 
on to submit it to such an analysis that, if its truth be not esta- 
blished, the sacrifice of even well-chosen correspondent words must 
be made to attain the desired end. If, on the other hand, the 
literal translation stand the test of analysis, then must it remain 
intact I hut such concordance of the literal with the true interpreta- 
tion should be regarded as accidental, for the aim is not so much to 
be literal as to be true. 

Another object of a translator has been declared to be the pre- 
servation, as much as possible, of the style and manner of the 
original. How difficult this is in translating from the Persian 
poets, or even from the prose writers, many of whom adopt a seem- 
ingly unconscious but unmistakably intended rhyme in the com- 
mencement of chapters or other prominent passages in their books, 
will be apparent to even young students of Persian, or those who 
have taken up the works used in Indian examinations, such as the 
" Anwari-Suhaili.” Not only do the native poems, or segments of 
poems, own distinctive names, such as ghazal^ hasidali, hita^ ruM% 
duMiti, and masna'd^ each of which implies speciality of construc- 
tion, but they involve intricacies of rhyming and prosody which, if 
unattended to, any translation of them is necessarily imperfect. I 
will not enter into any detailed notice of these at present. For those 
who care to examine them, they are well and simply explained in the 
“ Notes on Persian Prosody and Ehyme ” by Mr. Nasarwanji Kawasji 
Eanga, published at the Bombay Education Society’s Press in 1886. 
Colonel Clarke, in the preface to his most laborious translation of 
Hafiz, to which I shall presently refer, recommends for the student’s 
use in a similar sense Blochmann’s " Prosody of the Persians,” Dr, 
Banking’s " Elements of Persian Prosody,” and " A Grammar of the 
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Persian Tongue/' by Mr. Pistanji Kuvaji Taskar.^ I may mention 
that one peculiarity to be mastered by students and translators is 
the radif, a rhyme preceding the last monosyllable or dissyllable, or 
even a longer word or combination of words, which is repeated at 
the end of every line containing a rhyme at all. 

A third sine giid non rule for translators is that the translation 
should have all the ease of original composition. This is mani- 
festly a condition which can only be fulfilled by one who, like 
Fitzgerald, is a born poet as well as a Persian scholar. Sir W. 
Jones, and in recent days Professor Palmer and others, might be 
cited as having achieved a certain success on the same lines ; but 
whether it is that the writers were known to indulge in linguistic 
tours de force — intermingling school classics with Oriental tongues 
— or that there was a something stilted about the performances they 
put forth, it is doubtful whether the result could be confounded by 
literary experts with original work. 

One more rule may be worthy of inclusion for the consideration 
or guidance of those concerned — that is, that the translator should 
have a correct estimate of his own powers, both in choosing a 
subject with which he is competent to deal, and in his method 
of treating it when chosen. To repeat, in summary, what appear 
to me essential principles of translation, applicable to the works 
of Eastern as of Western authors, my recommendation would be : — 

I. That literal interpretation be held secondary to truth. 

II. That style and manner be preserved, when possible, without 
sacrifice of truth. 

III. That, as much as possible, the semblance of original composi- 

tion be maintained. 

IV. That the translator feel competent for his task, subject to 

the above conditions. 

By “truth" I need hardly explain that the true signification 
of the original is implied, without full apprehension of which no 
translation can fitly be attempted. And now let me endeavour 
to illustrate the argument propounded by the example of success 
or failure in already made translations, and by the character of 
now suggested translations. Unfortunately, the little time available 
for the preparation of the present paper has prevented many re- 
ferences I should have wished to make in treating so wide a subject. 

^ Gladwin’s “Dissertation on the Ehetoric, Prosody, and Rhyme of the Persians,” 
^ ith all its old-fasMonedness, may also be referred to with profit. 
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But however restricted the sphere, the purpose will, it is hoped, 
be answered. The authors to whom I turn are those whom I find 
immediately at hand. They are Firdausi of the tenth, Abu Said 
and IJ'mar Khaiyam of the eleventh, Hafiz of the fourteenth, and 
Jami of the fifteenth century. 

Atkinson’s translation of that great epic of Firdausi, which alone 
raises the literature of Persia to a high standard of excellence, is 
meritorious but incomplete; so incomplete, indeed, that it cannot 
be judged under the conditions specified, though it may not run 
counter to any, and gives, so far as it goes, a very fair idea of the 
original poem both in style and matter. But it is an exposition 
of Firdausi, and not Firdausi himself. have paid,” says the 
translator in a brief retrospect of his work, “ more attention to 
sentiments than words, to ideas than expressions, avoiding all the 
repetitions and redundancies which could not be preserved with 
any degree of success ; for it was incumbent upon me to keep 
in mind that I was writing a poem in English, and that English- 
Persian will no more do than English-G reek.” In this procedure, 
he does not appear to have gone far astray from true interpretation. 
The break to the monotony of the original poem by alternations 
of prose and verse (blank or rhymed), and the occasional change 
of measure in the latter, if allowable at all, are certainly so in an 
e;popcea resulting in more than 50,000 couplets. Still, with every 
wish to acknowledge the merits of Dr. Atkinson’s performance, I 
cannot hut feel that such a hook as the Persian “ Book of Kings ” 
should have its counterpart in English as a complete poem, wholly 
in even rhyme such as Pope, or in blank verse such as Lord Derby 
gave to the Iliad. 

In Erench it is different. M. Jules Mohl has produced a “ Book 
of Kings ” which will live as long as Oriental literature has any place 
in the world’s estimation. But it is a prose translation, and wants 
the ring of rhyme to liken it to the original. One might almost 
regret that the author of the “ Cid ” and the “ Festin de Pierre ” 
had not had M. Mohl’s manuscript before him to have clothed it 
for the publisher in his stately verse. Two or three centuries ago 
such a work might have had a grand succk, though incompatible 
with the prevalent taste and void of all realism. The verbal 
alterations that would have been requisite need not seriously have 
affected the truth of the poem. I have endeavoured to compare 
Atkinson with Mohl in their episodes or more striking passages, 
hut the two translations seem to run very little together, and the 
Persian texts which the respective translators have used must have 
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differed in many respects— a contingency by no means improbable 
in tlie case of Sbab Kameh manuscripts. 

When Eustam appeals to the Ak wan Dxv not to cast him into 
the sea, with the intention that the responsive action should be 
directly opposite to the ostensible object of his prayer, he says, with 
profound diplomacy, “'Un savant de la Chine m’a dit une chose 
qui sApplique ici, c’est que rUme de ceux qui pdrissent dans Teaii 
ne verra pas le Serosch dans le paradis; qu’elle err era miserable- 
ment sur la terra, et ne troiivera pas de repos dans Fautre monde. 
Jette moi done sur la montagne pour que les tigres et les lions 
voient comment sont faites les mains d’un brave.’ A ces paroles 
de Rustem, le Div Akwan mugit comme la mer en furem\ et lui 
dit, ' Je veux te jeter dans un lieu ou tu resteras cache entre les 
deux mondes, ou tu erreras misdrablement sur la terre et ne 
trouveras pas de repos dans le ciel.’ II le precipita dans la mer 
profonde pour que les intestins des poissons lui servissent de linceul.” 

Atkinson renders the extract thus : — 

“ ‘ 0 plunge me not in the roaring sea, 

The maw of a fish is no home for me ; 

But cast me forth on the mountains ; there 
Is the lion’s haunt and the tiger’s lair, 

And for them I shall be a morsel of food, 

They will eat my flesh and drink my blood, 

But my hones will be left to show the place 
Where this form was devoured by the feline race ; 

Yes, something will then remain of me, 

Whilst nothing escapes from the roaring sea.’ 

“Akwan Div having heard this particular desire of Rustem, determined 
at once to thwart him, and for this purpose he raised him up with his 
hands and flung him from his lofty position headlong into the deep and 
roaring ocean.” 

In comparing these passages with the Persian, I find that Macan’s 
Persian text adds a line to Mohl’s version of Rustam’s entreaty, and 
is somewhat at variance with the last part of it. Dr. Atkinson 
has clearly indulged in a poetical license of expansion. 

Por our knowledge of Abu Said, we in England have to thank 
Dr. Ethe for ninety-two of his ribMiydt^ to which he has appended 
able and elegant German translations. Of these, fifty-four have 
been Anglicised by Mr. Pickering, one of which I select as a speci- 
men of the radif or inner rhyme, to which allusion has already 
been made. I will not presume to substitute, an amended version, 
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but cannot avoid remarking that, good as it is, it would have been 
truer to the original had the rhyming word been followed by three 
syllables only, instead of four (in the German, six) 

‘‘ Tor the days of Time fast fled we never grieve— and we are well : 

We reck not if morn’s bread suffice to eve — and we are well : 

Tlio’ oven-dried be all the grapes that come to us, desire 
For clusters fresh instead we ne’er conceive — and we are well” 

In one specimen wanting the mdif I have endeavoured to illus- 
trate its presence • 

Skill’d in the knowledge of Thy mind, we come not : 

Yet to Thy rose-clad gardens, blind we come not : 

As comments on tbe margin of a book are we ; 

Useless — (Thy work tho’ far behind) — we come not.” 

Fitzgerald's four editions of U'mar Khaiyam have so popularised 
the quatrains of this writer that it is doubtful whether a literally 
closer and actually truer version would have the effect of enhancino' 
his reputation in the mind of the English reader. In any case, if 
an attempt were made to substitute for his poetical renderiucr of 
the Tent-maker's dreamy reflections a new translation in verse, 
Fitzgerald's lines should be utilised in the cause to the fullest pos- 
sible extent. He may fail to fulfil all the conditions attached to 
the translator's office, but he has certainly shown in a marked manner 
his high capacity to do the work undertaken with the fluency 
and facility of an original composer. A word should be said in 
favour of other interpreters of U'mar Khaiyam, notably the late 
M. Mcolas, whose French version of the Eubfiiyat bears strong 
testimony to his ability and industry ; Mr. Justin MacCartliy, 
whose plain prose rendering is generally sound and accurate ; and 
Mr. Whinfield, who has achieved a translation of more than average 
merit. 

As a rule, we need take no account of translations from Persian, 
made for students, and not intended for the ordinary reader ; but 
it is impossible to omit mention of Colonel Wilberforce Clarke's 
Hafiz, a work quite exceptional in its scope and fulness. If '' caviare 
to the general," and practically unreadable save as a medium for 
conveying special instruction, it contains a mass of bricks from which 
a scholar of poetical taste and Oriental tendencies might build an 
English temple in honour of the poet of Shiraz. The two quarto 
volumes printed last year at the Government printing-office in 
Calcutta contain a literal translation of the celebrated odes, and 
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other lyrical effusions of Muhammad Shamsu’d-din (Hafiz), with 
long and detailed explanations of the hidden meaning and Siifi-isni 
of certain prominent words, a careful rendering, in fact, of the 
whole visible text, together with the non-apparent but actual signi- 
fication between the lines. 

Colonel Clarke himself is avowedly an advocate for prose transla- 
tion, As his reasons are those of a well-grounded scholar and one 
delighting in Oriental literature, and as the question raised is one 
of general principles, I quote the passage in which he states his 
opinion : — 

To render Hafiz in verse, one should he a poet at least equal in 
power to the author. Even then it would be well-nigh impossible 
to clothe Persian verse with such an English dress as would truly 
convey its beauties ; and if such a translation could be made, it 
would be of little value to the student.” 

In support of his theory he puts forward views expressed by Sale, 
Palmer, and Sir William Jones. But the two first are referring to 
the Kuran, and the last confines his observations to a particular 
poem of Hatifi and a batch of tales by Nizami of Ganja, neither 
of which necessarily involve the application of any general rule. 
Having made extracts from a laudatory notice in the Times of Fitz- 
gerald's version of U‘mar Khaiydm, he writes : — 

Doubtless this is intended for praise, but it appears to be exceed- 
ing dispraise. Mr. Fitzgerald's poem is a fine one, and occupies an 
independent place in English literature ; but in no sense or way is 
it a translation. He has shown as a poet his capacity, and his 
incapacity as a translator. The people of England being ignorant 
of Persian, and caught by the beauty of the English verse, give it 
laud, but the work should be criticised, not as a poem, but as a 
translation. Eor it professes to be a translation — the verse is but 
an accident of decoration.” 

Had Fitzgerald, then, retained the ideas of his original poet in 
his work, and translated as well as he composed, we may presume 
that Colonel Clarke would have admitted him into the category of 
those who perform the well-nigh impossible ” task. May we not 
hope that, in future generations, there will be born poets capable of 
this achievement, whose tastes and inclinations will lead them in 
the required direction ? As to the little value to the student ” 
which the able and industrious translator arid commentator of Hdfiz 
anticipates would accrue from a poetical rendering of his author in 
our language, I confess to feeling no concern. My object is to 
initiate the English, or rather the European; mind, into the love of 
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Persian poetry, wHch is, to my thinking, the true type of the 
national genius, not to inflict upon readers who are not Persiai 
scholars the drudgery inseparable from the student’s career Those 
who would learn the language and literature by a process of serfou! 
schooling, must always be in small proportion compared to those who 
in this respect, are at best amateurs. ’ 

As my own acquaintance with the Persian poets is incidental 
rather than professional, and may be attributed to the fascination 
exercised upon me in earlier days by the marvellous music of the 
language, I can only speak with diffidence, and subject to the 
correction of more proficient critics, on a possible translation of 
Hafiz such as would satisfy Colonel Clarke in accuracy, as well as 
convey some idea of the native genius which inspired the bard 
But in order to be practical and economise time, I propose now to 
take the first of the ghazals, according to the order in which it is 
usually placed in the Diwan, and deal with it as an ordinary trans 
lation, with preservation of metre and rhyme. The form in which 
I present it may be considered to exemplify the initiatory process 
like the first stage in a sculptured figure, before the sculptor him- 
self has begun to work with a will. 

But a difficulty at once arises. There are, roughly speaking 
seven couplets of sixteen syllables to each line before us In the 
first of these the two lines rhyme together; the remainin<. six 
couplets continue the same rhyme in the second line only °The 
last dissyllable of the first line then strikes the rhyminc^ note for 
the 2nd, 4th, 6th, 8th, loth, 12th, and 14th lines which follow— 
that is, for the repetition of the rhyme six times after its inception 
in the first couplet. This, in English, would not always be easily 
provided for; but the perplexity is heightened by the fact that 
the accent of the rhyming dissyllable— falls on the second 
syllable, ha, the vivid effect of which, in the original, ffives a 
character to the whole ode. I have, alas ! no remedy in the matter 
but to content myself with a monosyllable only, and that broader 
clumsier, and of a less sonorous kind than its prototype : 

i. Ho, thou that art the SAki, hail ! offer the bowl and pass it round • 

Easy was love at first; but now, its hard perplexities abound 

ii. By perfume of the musk-pod, zephyr-borne at eve from off thy locks. 

By lustre of that fragrant curl, how many hearts in blood are drown’d ! 

iii. Colour with wine the mat of prayer, if thus the Magian sage direct; 

For well the Header of the Path should know the stages and the ground. 

iv. In love’s abode no peace, no joy can I posse.ss, when every hour 

The warning bell proclaims aloud “’Tis time thy camel-loads were bound.” 
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V. The niglit of gloom, the fear of waves, the whirlpool in its cleadiiness, 
What can they know of these, the men who, e’er at ease, on shore are 
found? 

vi. My work, in wilfulness pursued, has drawn on me an ill repute ; 

How” can that secret lie conceal’d with which the meeting-hails 

resound? 

vii. Hdfiz, would’st thou the presence gain, do not absent thyself from Him : 
Once thy Belov’d attain’d, cast off the worldly chains about thee 

wound. 

Colonel darkens argument that the translation of the Bible proves 
that poetry in one language may be rendered into prose in another, 
does not warrant his contention in respect of the Persian lyrist. 
Independently of the grandeur of the theme, no principle of general 
versification could be deduced from the treatment of the Hebrew 
text in this case. As it is, the poetical portions of the sacred 
volume are, in the revised edition, arranged in lines ; the pro- 
phetical books being regarded for the greater part “rather of the 
nature of lofty and impassioned prose.” 

That M. Reynard’s Dante in French prose is a better ecpivalent 
for the original than English rhyme as illustrated by English 
translators, and that M. Sainte-Beuve’s Greek lyrics, rendered in 
the same form, are superior to any versified renderings in other 
tongues, may be due to the genius of the French language, A like 
reason may account for the favour shown by the French authors 
cited by Colonel Clarke to this method of conveying poetical ideas. 
The successful translation of the “ Shah Nameh ” by Mohi, to which 
reference has been made, is another and very remarkable instance 
which he might have brought forward in support of his views. 
But I may here casually remark that French scholarship, so dis- 
tinguished in Orientalism, may have purposely withheld its powers 
in matters such as these, confining attention in the first instance to 
a prose which savours more of poetry than can be claimed for the 
Anglo-Saxon language in its simplicity. M. Defremery, for instance, 
in his careful version of the Gnlistan,” has the following passage : — 
“Le temps de la stability (e’est a dire de la vie) s’est 4coul4 
comme le vent du desert. L^amertume et la douceur, le laid et le 
beau out passe. L’homme injuste a pensd avoir commis une 
injustice envers nous. Elle est restde attachbe sur ses bpaules 
(comme un fardeau) et a passd au-dessus de nous.” 

One printed English translation ^ has : — 


^ Published at Benares, 1888, for private subscribers. 
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“ Tlie period of life has passed away like the desert wind, 

Bitter and sweet, ugliness and heanty, have passed aw-ay, 

The tyrant fancied he had done injury to iis ; 

It remained on his neck, and passed away from us/^ 

These are fair literal renderings. But why may we not attempt 
the Persian metre and rhyme ? Such form of reproduction in 
English is to be found in a weekly paper of comparatively recent 
date,^ and thus serves to illustrate the Persian tetrastich 

Life’s pleasures and painB^ like winds o’er the plains, pass away ; 

DisJ^re^s and succm, world losses gains, pass away; 

Yon tyrant believes he has crush’d us by rigour ; 

His barm will from us — while on him it remains — pass away.” 

Had the attempt been made in French, a slight modification, as 
in the English, might have been allowable, resulting in something 
of this kind : — 

‘‘ La joie, le plaisir — haleine du zephyr* — ont pass4 : 

Malheur et honheur — ^le calme, le delire — ont passe : 

Le tyran pensa qu’il nous portait injure : 

Sur lui restent les torts qui pour nous, sans nous nuire — ont pass^.” 

I have no reason to suppose that there has ever been a better 
version of Jami's most celebrated, and certainly exquisite, poem of 
‘‘ Yusuf and Zulaikha ” than that in German by Eosenzweig. It would 
be impertinence on my part to criticise this performance, which has 
met with the high approval of competent judges. It must rest 
with those who are both German and Persian scholars, and notably 
Germans themselves, to determine how far it meets all the require- 
ments of a thorough translation. In the preface to the English 
rendering of the same poem by Mr. Robinson, made twenty years 
ago, this gentleman frankly admits his obligations to Professor 
Eosenzweig ; so that this can hardly be regarded as an independent 
work. It is in prose, arranged in distinct lines, and adapted for 
students rather than ordinary readers. Within the last year a 
rhyming translation has been accomplished by Mr. Rogers, who has 
certainly, so far as could be expected in continuous uniform metre, 
adhered with praiseworthy conscientiousness to his Persian text; 
but I am inclined to think that blank verse is better adapted to 
bring out the aesthetic sense and general beauties of the original in 
our own language than any other form of rendering. In support of 
this view I will not quote, hut refer my hearers to the specimens 

^ National Oburv&r^ March 19, 1892. 
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given by Mr. Browne, tbe secretary of our Section and Persian 
reader at Cambridge, in some papers contributed to the " Eeligious 
Systems of the World.” One of these, which treats of Sufi-ism, 
illustrates the doctrine by extracts from the writings of Jami ; and 
tbe poem of “Tusuf and Zulaikha,” interpreted in Mr. Browne’s elo- 
quent blank verse, supplies the necessary passages. 

Upon the whole, I believe that, for the English language, the 
« Shah Nameh ” of Eirdausi might be appropriately clothed in the 
classical verse of Pope and Dryden ; the odes of Hafiz, with all qua- 
trains, whether of Hafiz, U‘mar Khaiyam, Abu Said, or others, might 
be rendered into English poetry which would retain as closely as 
possible the measure and rhyme of the original ; and J ami’s charming 
imagery might be transferred to blank verse. Moreover, rules of 
translation such as before laid down might be adhered to without 
unconformity. The few poets named are more or less typical, so 
that if the arrangement suggested were approved, the disposal of 
others might not present any material difficulty. 

As to Persian prose, I do not see why the rules above suggested 
should not, if approved at all, apply equally well here as to poetry. 
But the question is one into which I do not propose now to enter, 
confining my few concluding remarks to a brief consideration of 
the translation of European languages into Persian. 

When we seek to clothe in Eastern language the substance of a 
popular English or Continental book, our object, in nine cases out of 
ten, may well be to convey instruction of some kind. In such case 
the translator must put himself in the position of a teacher and talk 
to his reader, as it were, c® cathedrA, For any other purposes, I see 
no course but plain and almost literal translation, with a certain 
attention to idiom ; and this should be done, if possible, by educated 
natives. If we wanted, for instance, to render some work of fiction 
intelligible and interesting to the Persian mind, the whole object 
would, I apprehend, be defeated by any attempt to create a native 
standpoint from which to write. The book as it existed in the 
original should be rendered as in the original, and the result left to 
the intelligence of the reader, otherwise confusion must be antici- 
pated. About twenty-five years ago Sir John Malcolms “History 
of Persia” was put into the hands of a clever 'Persian Munshi in 
Bombay for translation into his own language, and he performed 
his task with such skill and judgment that the work has now 
become a recognised text-book for the examination of of 5 cers in 
India. Suppose, however, for the sake of illustration, that a narra- 
tive such as that of Hajji Baba of Ispahan was put into plain 
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intelligible Persian for an ordinarily educated Ispahani, he would 
probably see but little or nothing in it savouring of the marvellous, 
and practically nothing of the ludicrous. The story would thus be 
pointless, according to the appreciation of it by Europeans. 

But satire, if, like mercury, a dangerous medicine, may by discri- 
minate application be made of immense utility, and there are many 
ways of administering it with profit to Asiatics as well as ourselves. 
That it has been understood in a general or elementary sense by 
many generations of Persians is proved by Firdausi’s brilliant apo- 
strophe to Sultan Mahmud. Its uses in the veiled or allegorical 
form are by no means incompatible with the native character and 
genius. 

My own impression is that if a Persian could only be educated 
to see the weak points of his character in their true light, he would 
have advanced half way towards Western civilisation. For the 
accomplishment of the full end, I see no better Western instrument 
than a healthy local press and drama. Much has been said of the 
darker side of the latter in European countries, but much might also 
be said of the good it has unconsciously done in the cause of mora- 
lity. The Persians are devoted to the ta^ziya and religious drama, 
and this fondness has been considered a hopeful sign of national 
regeneration, as supplying, according to Professor Montet, a point 
de depart d’un mouvement patriotique, d’un relfevement national, 
d’une renovation sociale.” ^ Having had occasion in late years to 
read one or more plays of a secular kind by Mirza Path Ali of 
Derbend,^ I have been led to reflect whether some improvement 
upon these could not be made available in the same cause. 

^ Journal of Royal Asiatic Society^ 

- Translated by Mirza Jiafir of Adarbaijan from the local Turkish in which they 
were written. 
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LES CEOYANCES lAZD^ENNES DANS LA 
EELIGION CHitTE. 

PAR 

AHAIED-EEY AGAEFF. 

La question d’ou vient le Chiisme n’a pas 6te jusqu iSi present toucln^e 
d'une maniere directe. Quelques savants, comme M. Stanislas 
Guyard, dans un article public dans le Journal Asiafique de 1871, 
et M. T. Darmesteter, le savant professeur du Peblevi au College de 
France, dans sa remarquable brochure sur le Mahdi, paraisseiit avoir 
devine son importance ; mais Tun et Tautre ne nous ont explique que 
quelques unes des formes que revet le Chiisme dont Torigine reste 
entibrement inexploree. Pourtant rien ne saurait etre plus fdconde 
en consequences, ni plus intdressant au point de vue psychologique, 
comme un phenomene rare et unique dans I’lslam. Piusieurs autres 
questions incidentes et secondaires, comme, par exemple, Torigine de 
la secte Smaelienne, FTasirienne, des Karmaths, des Drantes, des 
Souphis, des Sheikhis, des Babis . . . ne trouveront leur resolution 
que le jour ou on aura fixe le point de depart du Chiisme ; car 
toutes ces croyances, philosophiques, religieuses, mystiques, se sont 
poussees sur le sol Chiite et taut que celui-ci restera inexplord, 
celles-lb, ne seront connues qu’imparfaitement, au moins quant a 
leur essence. 

Dans les langues Europdennes, par le mot Chiite est entendu 
“ sectataire d'Ali,’’ partisan d’Ali.” Eien de plus impropre pour 
caractdriser le Chiisme : celui-ci n’exprime point la tendance d^un 
simple parti politique cherchant k faire triompher une forme prdferde 
quelconque de gouvernement ou k faire prdvaloir les droits mdcon- 
BUS de certaines personnes. Au commencement, il est vrai, il avait 
revdtu une couleur politique ; mais les personnes qui la represen- 
taient ont disparu depuis des sibcles de la scbne politique, et le 
Chiite se ddbatterait dtrangement dans le vide sfil ile faisait que 
continuer a lutter pour leurs droits. De plus le Chiisme prdtend 
au gouvernement des ^mes, k la rdglementation de vos actes domes- 
tiques et publics, k la ddfinition de vos manibres de penser et sentir 
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en un mot, il vous pr4scrit des regies de morale, ce qui n’est nmnf 
du domaine de la politique. 

D’autre^ part, le Chiisme n’est pas une religion au sens strict du 
mot, ^c’est-k-dire un simple code ddfinissant les rapports de I’etre 
inferieur h I’etre superieur, de la creature h. son Createur, rapports 
qiu, par leur essence, doivent 6tre universels, ne porter aueiin cachet 
local et n’avoir pour I’objet que le present et I’avenir. Tel n’est pas 
le Chiisme : sur une espace du globe bien limit^e il vous impose 
outre le presenUt I’avenir, encore le passe. Tout Chiite est Persan ■ 
il n est pas Chiite qui ne croit I’origine supernaturelle de Eustam' 
d ses prouesses miraculeuses ; il n’est pas Chiite qui ne croit qu’un 
jour le monde^ sera sauvd par un personnage miraculeux qui sortira 
dun puits pres d'Ispahan accompagnd de Eustam et de Kava- 
il n’est pas Chiite qui ne voit en Perse le pays par excellence de 
lumiere, de science et de puretd, le centre d’oh ddpend la destinde 
de iumvers. En un mot, devenir Chiite c’est devenir persan ac- 
cepter en bloc son passd, s’y plonger, se rdjouir de sa gloire, s’attrister 
sur ses malheurs et esperer de son espoir. 

^ Ainsi le Chiisme n’est ni une religion au sens propre de ce mot 
ni la simple aspiration d’un parti politique, mais le synthhse de 
l anae nationale persane, une quintessence de plusieurs milliers de 
siecles apparue sous la forme d’un compromis entre le passd et le 
present, du Mazddisme avec I’lslam. 

Des compromis pareils ont eu lieu dans d’autres endroits sans 
d autres formes. Eevenant h, I’histoire du Christianisme, on n’a qu’ii 
se souvenir des dtranges transformations qu’il a subi en passant par 
Egypte,^ Gr^ee, Eome, et les differents peuples de I’Europe moderne. 
En general, toutes les fois qu’un peuple civilisd, ayant un passd 
traditionnel, une histoire datant de longs siScles, une religion et 
une litterature, s’est mis en contact avec un autre peuple, et a du 
subir leur influence soit matdrielle soit spirituelle, une lutte achar- 
nee s’engage entre les vieilles traditions, les anciennes croyances, et 
celles qu’on veut lui imposer, et comme rdsultat final de cette lutte 
didees et de traditions, on a quelque chose de moyenne entre le 
passe et le present, une sorte d’alliage de deux croyances on le pre- 
sent sefibrce^d s adapter au passd en lui empruntant tout ce qui est 
susceptible d’etre adaptd, sans compromettre les apparences. Celui 
qui connait les dtats respectifs des deux pays de la Perse et de 
Arabie, au moment de 1 apparition de I’lslam, pent affirmer d priori 
sans meme connaitre I’histoire subsdquente de la Perse Chiite, que 
^tte loi historique devait trouver son application pour ce pays aussi. 
p une part la Perse, ^ I’apog^e de sa gloire et de sa civilisation, dont 
la puissance s’dtendait jusqu’^ une bonne moitid de I’Arabie au 
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nord et au sud; d’autre part 1111 pays de deserts clesolfe, o^^ cles 
tribus iiomades ou sedeutaires sans passd ni tradition conmiiuie 
s’entre-dcchirant dans des giierres fratricides dternelles, et cpii, perdu 
dans iin coin eloigno du monde, demeurait obstinement blotti sur 
lui-meme, et eiiferme a- toutes les civilisations des peuples voisiiis. 
Pour un Persaii d’alors, PArabe n’dtait qu.\m etre grossier, im chaine- 
lier de desert iiu-pied, trainant sa vie desolee h travers les sables 
briilants, rebelle k toute culture et k tons progr&s ; enfin, Petre indiqud 
dans la reponse caracteristique et mdprisante de Khosroes a Penvoy^ 
de Dieiq trop connue pour etre citee. Et quand cette mdme Arabie, 
rcveillee de sa longue torpeur par le souffle d'un patriote ardent, et 
animee par la foi prophetique d'lm rdvdiateur puissant, vint prouver 
a la Perse surprise et etonnde que la vraie grandeur 4tait bien de 
consister dans le resplendissement des ricliesses et les rafinements 
des inoeurs, et que dans ce pays de ddserts si nn^prise par elle 
sifflait toujours le serpent de Zohak, elle s'incliiia avec resignation 
comme du temps de Djamcliid. Mais Pesprit de Kava n^etait pas 
encore mort, et la rdsignation de la Perse dtait une de ces resigna- 
tions forcdes qui iPimpliquent ni Pengloutissement ni la renonciation 
k lui-m4me. II n’etait guere possible de renoncer tout d'uii coup 
k un passd de plusieurs milliers de si^cles plein de gloire, k une 
religion et k une mythologie des plus riches et des plus savantes pour 
les remplacer par ce qiPimporte un dtranger jusqu’alors m4pris4, et 
tenu pour un 4tre inferieur. Un ancien quatrain populaire, d’origiiie 
inconnue, sortie probablement des entrailles du peuple, exprime si 
bien, dans une langue pure et male, le caractfere ironique et moqueur 
de cette resignation de Pcl^me persane, anxieuse et lidsitante sur le 
seuil entre le passe et le present, au caprice de la destinee cruelle 
et inconstant e — que je n’ai pas pu rdsister k la tentation de vous la 
rapporter en texte : — 

Z(i sliii'-i-sluitiir kliwurdaii wa siismar j J 

Arab Tii bajdi rasidiili ast kdr ^ 

Oar bar taklit-i-Kayydn kunad arzu jjJjl jJ ^ 

Tiif bar to ay cliarkli-i-gardibi, tiif. ^ 

Literal English. 

From drinking camePs milk and (eating) lizards, 

The Arab now attains his end, 

Even tho’ he aspire to the, throne: of the , 

Out on thee, wheel of Eortnhe-^Otit I’ 
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'' Malediction siir toi, 6 destinee inconstante ; tu as tant favoris6 
TArabe, qu’il a oubli4 sa boisson de lait dii chameau et sa nourriture 
de lezard, et aspire a rienmoins qu’au trone des Eayans,” 

Mais dans cette douloureuse situation la Perse eut recoiirs au 
moyen en usage dans les pareils cas ; elle se init elaborer, sous 
les auspices de Tlslam, une nouvelle religion, qui, pour ne pas cho- 
quer le maitre^ porterait bien le cachet arabe, mais qui en menie 
temps lui rappelerait son passe et son ancienne mythologie. Cette 
nouvelle religion etait le Ohiisme. 

Comment la Perse s'est-elle prise pour formuler cette religion; 
comment celle-ci a-t-elle pris corps et ame ; quel est son point de 
depart ; quels sont les personnages qui y ont joud un r61e actif, et 
par consequent lui ont communiqud la couleur particiiliere de leur 
gduie : ce sont la des questions interessantes auxquelles malheureuse- 
ment on ne pent rdpondre que par des conjectures ; nul ecrivain 
mussulman n’a traite le probleme au point de vue de son ddveloppe- 
ment liistorique, et aujourd’hui on est bien forcd de deviner plutot 
que d’affirmer la solution ; je vais vous proposer une de ces con- 
jectures qui me parait la plus decisive et la plus approchante de 
verite, et qu'on pent tenir pour telle jusqu’^ nouvel ordre. 

Dds Torigine meme de Tlslam, un Persan apparait sur la scfene 
mussuimane et y joue un r61e plus ou moins honorable; Tascendant 
immense que son nom exerce encore aujourd’hui sur Tesprit persan 
et sur les croyances religieuses doit naturellement porter notre 
attention sur lui, et nous inspirer Tidee qu’il ait contribud k 
la formation de la religion Chiite, Ce personnage est le fameux 
Salman-i-Earci. 

D'apres la biographie que rapportent de lui les dcrivains mnssul- 
mans il semble avoir dtd le fils d’un riche Dehkan de la province 
de Ears. Le mot Dehkan signifie aujourd'hui un jardinier on un 
campagnard ; mais sous les Sassanides il signifiait une vieille famille 
noMlier© et sacerdotale de campagne, qui passait pour etre le ddpo- 
sitaire et la conservatrice des traditions de Tlran. Ame inquidte 
et troublde, en quete des iddes nouvelles et des ydritds inddites, 
Salman, aprfes avoir tralnd dans les dglises nestoriennes et les 
temples juifs, dchoue finalement k Medine auprds du nouveau r6* 
gendrateur du monde, et devient un des plus fiddles et des plus 
intimes Ashahes de Mahomet. Aprds la mort de celui-ci, il s'attache 
k Ali, devient son intime confident et serviteur, et lui rend des 
services signalds. Ainsi on raconte qu’il sauva une fois la vie d’Ali 
par un subterfuge qui nous rdvdle Fesprit d’invention de ce per- 
sonnage extraordinaire. Les habitants de Koufa ayant complote 
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centre la vie d'Ali, etaient sur le point de mettre ^ execution lenr 
dessin meurtrier : ddjit les ennemis avaient entame la maison dii 
Klialife. Le fidfele serviteur, sans se kisser troubler, met son maitre 
dans iin sac, le pose sur son dos et sort tranqnillement de la ville ; 
les ennemis le questionnent sur le contenu du sac, il repond que 
e’est Ali: incredules, ils rient, ne veuillent pas le croire, et lais- 
sent passer Salman. Je ne sais ce qu’il j a de vrai dans cette 
anecdote, mais du credit qidelle trouve aupres des CMites nous 
pouvons conclure que Salman Jouissait de ramitic particulike 
d’Ali, et exer^ait un ascendant marque sur son esprit. II est tr6s 
naturel que Salman con 9 ut I’idee de mettre au profit de la Perse 
riufiuence que nous venons de signaler. Ce fils de Mobed parsi, 
provenant dkne famille de Dehkan, qui avait la reputation de 
depositaire et de conservatrice des traditions Iraniennes, parmi les- 
quelles la plus ancienne et la plus profonddment enracinde dans 
Tesprit persan dtait le droit divin, pouvait difficilement s’habituer k 
Torigine populaire du pouvoir institud par le Propbete. II est done 
probable que, considdrant Ali, cousin et gendre de Mahomet, Flidritier 
incontestable de celui-ci, au point de vue persan, il con^ut le projet 
de le mettre sur le tr6ne persan et entretenait a ce sujet des in- 
telligences avec les hommes influents de son pays. Autrement, 
comment s'expliquer qu'Ali, un homme d'action tres mediocre, et 
absolument inconnu jusqu’alors en Perse, ait pu trouver dans cette 
region tant de partisans et voulait toujours y transporter le tMktm 
de la guerre avec ses ennemis. De plus, on sait qu’Ali avait mari4 
un de ses fils, Houssein, avec une des filles de lezdegarde Chahra- 
banou, tombee captive entre les mains des Arabes. Ne pourrait-oii 
pas supposer que ce mariage politique eut lieu uniquement pour 
faire passer les droits de la famille Sassanide sur la t6te de la 
famille d’Ali ; supposition d'autant plus probable que Tlmamat, au 
lieu de passer par Houssein, le fils-aine d’Ali, a ses descendants, passa 
a Houssein et reste entre les mains des descendants de celui-ci 
du cote de Ohahrabanou.^ Le plus grand nombre des Eavayats 
et des Hadis attribu& Salman sent consaerds aux louanges de 
Houssein, a ses vertus et k ses mdrites, comnie cherchant ^ le 
rendre populaire. Aprds les massacres de Kerbela, quand tous 
les hommes valides qui entamaient Tlmam tombdrent assassines, 
e'est Ohahrabanou qui devient, dkprds les croyances Ohiites, gardienne 
du drapeaii des Beni-Hachim (famille d'Ali). Aussitdt aprds la mort 
de son malheureux dpoux, elle va chercher son corps au milieu des 
ennemis, se vdtit de son ddpouille ensanglantd, met sur sa tete le 
^ Zeine-ol-Abdine, quatri^me Imam, estle fila da Ohahrabanou. 
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bumoias du prophfete, devenii rheritage symbolique des Beni-Hacliim 
releve le drapeau d'Abbas (frere et porte drapeau de Hoiissein) et, 
moiit4e sin le cbeval Zoldjenab, autre heritage symboliqiie, c'est 
elle encore qui va traiter avec les ennemis les conditions de la 
captivitd ; tel rdle Aestjone en Orient qiie par des chefs incontestes * 
eertes Chahrabanou Fexerce au nona de son fils Zeine-ol-Abdine, 
quatrieme Imam et heritier des Sassanides et des Beni-Hacliim 
dans ces jours malade et invalide. A cotd dAlle se troiivaient les 
deux soeurs de Housseiuj Zeinab et Koulsouin, filles d’Ali et petites- 
filles de Mahomet, qui auraient du, d’apres la constitution patriarchale 
de la famille arabe, faire ce que, selon la tradition persaiie, a fait 
Chahrabanou, qui, somme toute, nAtait qu’une dtrangke et uue in- 
truse ; mais le droit divin Aentend pas de cette maniere Fautorit^, 
et dans cette insignifiante et courte intermede de Chahrabanou entre 

3 ^me ^eme ou Sent mieux que partout ailleurs les 

efforts supremes de Fesprit persan de confondre le passe avec le 
present et d’en faire une continuite sans solution. 

Les premiers Chiites paraissent avoir compris le r61e jou4 par 
Salman dans la formation de leur religion. Dans un manuscrit 
public pas M. Stanislas Guyard, un des chefs celebres des Ismailieiis 
(qui n’dtaient k Forigine qu’une des branches du Chhsme), E^chid- 
ad-Dine Sinan dit en parlant du cycle de Mahomet : 






'' En suite, je me suis manifesto sous la forme d'Ali, chef de Fdpoqne, 
et je me suis voild sous la forme de Mahomet ; et celui qui a disserte 
sur ma haute nature a etd Salman.'' 

Aujourd'hui encore, son autoritd dans les questions religieuses 
est si considerable que son nom suffit pour accrdditer les Eavayats 
ou les Hadis les plus absurdes ou les plus contradictoires. Une 
femme ddvote n'a que rever Salman, et que celui-ci lui laconte 
un Hadis de la bouche de Mahomet, pour que la chose trouve 
credit dans des ouvrages aussi sdrieux que le Eomt-i-Ohohada 
(Jardin des Martyres) de Pazil-i-Darbandi. Cette popularity 
extraordinaire ne serait-elle pas Fecho lointain d'un souvenir rdel 
de Fimportance religio-politique de Salman. 

De son c6te, Houssein, Fdpoux de Chahrabanou et gendre de 
lezdegard, jouit d'une faveur particulifere du peuple persan; il 
est le plus prefdrd et le plus adord parmi les Imams; ses souffrances 
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out doim 4 lieu ii un thelitre original en Perse, a une littorature riche 
et varie. En lui apparatt le vrai caraetfere national de I’linamat, 
un trait d’union entre la Perse aneienne et moderne. Sa personne, 
qui resumait aux yeux des Persans le droit, la Idgalitu, la vertu 
et le mcrite, est incessamment opposee celle des trois premiers 
Khalifs sous lesquels la Perse fut conquise et ravagde. 

Si, maintenant, on prend en considdration ce qui precede, et Ton 
admet que la Perse ne s’attacha 4 la famille d’Ali qu’en sa qualite 
de la seule et vdritable hdritidre des Sassanides, I’explication de 
I’origine du Ohiisme devient possible. En effet, la couronne des 
Sassanides devait naturellement transporter sur la tete de Beni- 
Hachim les attributs de I’ancienne royautd Mazdeenne. Or, parmi 
ees attributs, il y en avait un le plus essentiel, et qui constitue 
aujourd’hui le fond mdme du Ohiisme— je veux dire la croyance 
dans la participation de d’homme en la nature divine, une croyance 
si contraire k I’esprit de I’lslam orthodoxe. On sait que dans I’ancien 
Mazddisnie, la royautd dtait representde par une divinite Ecliatra- 
Verya ou Shahrivar d’aujourd’hui ; les rois dtaient I’incarnation de 
ce Kchatra-Verya et d’aprhs les croyances mazddennes, “ ils dtaient 
dieux parmi les hommes et hommes parmi les dieux.” Aux yeux 
des Chiites orthodoxes, “ Mutecherris,” le mot Imam ne veut pas 
dire autre chose : Tlmam reprdsente ici has la divinitd, la raison 
supdrieure, et en oette qualitd a seul droit de diriger spirituellement 
et temporairement le monde. Naturellement les premiers Imams 
furent Ali et ses descendants ; la Perse suivit scrupuleusement leurs 
ddcisions en matibres religieuses ; quant 4 leurs droits 4 la royautd 
la Perse lutta ddsespdrement pour les leur rendre, mais en vain ; 
une seule fois elle parut r4ussir; ce fut sous Al-Mamoun. Ce 
Ehalife perfide, dont I’aieul Abbas n’avait acquis le trbne du 
Khalifat que grace 4 sa parents avec Ali et aux efforts de la 
Perse, s’dtait engagd, vis-4- vis de la Perse, de marier sa fille avec le 
huitihme Imam, Eiza, et de Tinstituer en m4me temps son hdritier ; 
mais quand le moment fut venu 4 mettre 4 execution son engagement, 
il dechira le pact et fit empoissonner Eiza. La lutte reeommenqa, et 
dura jusqu’4 la fin du 3 ®“® sieele de Tfidgire, quand disparut le der- 
nier rejeton de la famille Beni-Hachim, le douzihme Imam Aboul- 
Kaqim, le Mabdi de I’avenir. Avec lui s’est envold de la terre tout 
principe Idgal du pouvoir et de la royautd, car aux yeux du Persan- 
Ghiite la royautd de fait ne prdsente plus qu’une usurpation qu’il 
ddsigne sous le nom de ^ et les rois ne^ sont que des usurpateurs 

ou J\]i. Toutefois que les violences d’usurpatidn se ddborderont. 
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le principe de la royaut4 qui dans Tancienne mythologie avait si 
souvent sauv4 la Perse, apparaltra de nouveau sous la forme de 
Mahdi, Quand les Safavys, qui firent un si habile usage de leur 
quality de Saydes, s’affirmerent sur le trdrxe, la clameur courut dans 
toute la Perse que Eustam — qui attend, dit-on, dans line grotte 
pres dlspahan, tout vetu d’armures et pret k partir — rapparitiou du 
Mahdi pour le seconder dans son entreprise de retablissement de 
Tordre et de la justice — sortit de sa demeiire, croyant que le 
moment cVagir etait venu ; mais trompe dans ses esporances il 
revint dans sa grotte attendre le maitre du rnonde. Mais en atten- 
dant que ce regulateur du rnonde apparaisse et, second^ par 
Eustam, balaie de la surface de la terre les Elements de Tin justice 
et de violence, il faut bien quE y est dans le rnonde des personnes 
qui dirigent les fideles dans la voie droite, an moins spirituellement. 
Ces personnes sont les Mouchtahides affermis par une delegation 
speciale des Imams en qui resident les pouvoirs spirituels et tem- 
porels. IIs seals out droit a la direction spirituelle des fiddles, et 
dirigds par les Imams, ils ont la qualite de donner une interpreta- 
tion originale et absolumeut independante k la religion. Pour 
meriter cette delegation, il faut se rapprocher autant que possible 
de Tiddal, c’est-a-dire de Tlmam meme, ce qui implique le per- 
fectionnement infini dans la justice, dans la science, dans les devotions, 
en nn mot dans toutes les vertus sprituelles et morales. Quand 
rimam juge que le stationnaire est assez perfectionne, son esprit 
vient s’incarner en lui, et tons ses actes et paroles sont attribufe 
a rimam ; obdir k lui, c’est ob^ir k Tlmam ; ddsobeir, c’est aussi 
ddsobeir a rimam. 

Je m'arrete ici; je voulais relever dans le Chiisme les trois pouts, 
Imamat, Madhi et Mouchtahidat, projetds a travers rimmense espace 
existant pour le Sunnite entre Dieu et Ihomme, et qui sont les traits 
essentiels du Ohiisme. "Vous savez qu’avec I’acquisition des nouvelles 
idees et des nouvelles connaissances ces trois pouts peuvent se 
bifurquer, s’agrandir, s'elargir et meme remplir le vide entre la 
Divinite et rhumanit^ mais je m'avance trop ; et je laisse aux 
autres plus drudits et plus versds dans rhistoire de la Perse, les 
soins de trouver les rapports qui unissent le Ohiisme primitif avec 
les dcoles religieuses et philosophiques qui se sont poussees sur le 
sol Chiite, et qui, malgrd leur variete d'apparences, ne partent que 
du meme point — la croyance mazddenne en la participation de 
rhomme dans la nature divine. 

Pour illustrer ce que je viens de dire sur ralliance du Mazdeisine 
avec le Ohiisme, je me permets de rapporter, en terminant, quelques 
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unes des fetes et des croyances inazdeennes encore en vogue cliez 
les Persans, et qui peuvent vous donner encore une idee de la 
maiiiere doiit les anciennes croyances sXnfiletrent dans les nouvelles. 

On salt que, dans rancienne religion de la Perse, le ITauroiiz 
etait le premier jour de la creation, et commen^ait la premi&re des 
six saisoris de Pannee mazdeenne ; on la f^tait en outre comme le 
renouvellement de la nature. La tradition zoroastrienne, et d’apres 
elle Firdoii^i, rapportent que ce jour Ik a etd institue en fete 
national par Djamchid, et elle a 6t6 celebrde solennellement pur 
les rois successifs qui montaient ce jour-lii au trdne entoures des 
grands et du peuple. 

La religion Chiite gardera cette f6te, seulement au lieu dAtre le jour 
de Djamchid et de Eirdouci, le Naurouz deviendra celui du triomphe 
d’Ali et de ses enfants. La tradition populaire prdtend que ce jour-la 
Ali montera au trdne du Khalifat aprfes avoir vaincu ses ennemis, les 
premiers trois Ehalifes, centre lesquels le souvenir populaire garde 
toujours un vif ressentiment. Mais avant de nous decrire les fetes 
de Naurouz je dois dire quelques mots stir celles qui les precedent. 
Pendant six semaines avant Tarrivde du 12 Mars, jour de Naurouz, le 
soir de tons les Mercredis on allume des grands buchers k Tintdrieur 
des cours. Ces buchers symbolisent d’aprbs les croyances popu- 
laires les signals de rinsurrection de Mouhhtar prdcurseur du triomphe 
de Beni-Hachim, et vengeur du sang de Houssein ; seulement le 
culte du feu et des dlements y joue un trop grand role pour que 
rinsurrection de Moukhtar, d’ailleurs trbs mediocre par ses resultats, 
ait pu les engendrer. Tabari nous rapporte dans ses chroniques que 
de son temps ces fetes preliminaires dtaient cdlebrees trds solennel- 
lement, et que les Persans reconnaissaient leur origine zoroastrienne. 
Certes, pour la Perse moderne le nom de Moukhtar ne sort que de 
paravant pour cacher ce qu’il y a de profane. Quoiqu'il en soit, les 
buchers s'allument avec Tarrivde des crepuscules ; les jeunes gens 
(filles et garcons) se ferment en cercles en se tenant par les mains 
et tournent auteur du feu en le saluant et en lui demandant de leur 
accorder avec le renouvellement de la nature un meilleur sort ; 
quand le feu s’affaisse, la edrdmonie de sautage commence; les 
jeunes gens sautent de part et d’autre, les uns apres les autres, par 
dessus le feu ; on cr6it que la flamme des buchers a non-seulement 
la vertu de purifier le corps de toutes les maladies et afilictions, 
mais encore celle de lui communiquer la force, la rigueur, et la 
beaute. Aprfes que le feu est dteint les jeunes gens se rdunissent 
par groupes dans un endroit fixd d’avance, et veillent pendant toute 
la nuit, les uns en dcoutant des contes mythologiques racontds par 
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quelques vieillards ou quelques AcMhs ; les autres plus occupes de 
leur destinde, vont la deviuer en consultant les elements de la nature 
(eau, plantes, lumiere), qiii acquierent ces nuits~la des vertus sur- 
naturelles, et qui, comme vous le savez, etaient representes dans 
Tancien Mazdeisme par une abstraction quelconque, sous la forme 
d’un Kbourdad ou d’un Mourdad. Arrive enfiii le 2 1 Mars, jour de 
ISTaurouz, il est de rigneur, pour tout Persan, riche ou pauvre, de 
mettre ce jour-l&, des vetements neufs, de couleur rouge par pre- 
ference, comme symbole de joie et de triomplie. Les fidMes se font 
des visites mutuelles et se souliaitent la bonne nouvelle anriee par 
cette formule : Benite soit la nouvelle annee, le jour ou notre 
Seigneur Ali monta sur le trone/' Les femmes et les jeunes filles, 
garddes ordinairement avec une jalousie barbare, ont ce jour-lii une 
liberte absolue. Des le matin du Naurouz elles se promenent aux 
abords des villes ou des villages cueillant de violettes et chantant. 
J ai essayd de traduire le refrain qui caracterise le mieux la nature 
de cette fete : le voici — 

‘‘ Viens, printenips, apporte nous le bonheur : 

Yiens, soieil, cbasse les douleurs. 

Ali, maitre glorieux de la Perse, 

Sliabr-banou, maitresse de nos champs, 

Monterent au trbne habilles d’ecarlate, 

Le matin du Kaurouz jour de deuil pour les Khalifs humili^s.” 

Quelques autres, reunies autour d’une vase d’eau, et y plongeant 
leurs bagues chantent — 

“ Eau pure, source de bonheur, 

Bonne nous un beau et riche fiance.” 

Alors elles troublent Feau, et par la submersion des bagues 
devinent leur sort. 


ZEND MSS. RECENTLY PRESENTED TO 
THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY, 

AND ON OTHER ZEND MATTERS. 

■ ■ BY . ■ ■ 

L. H. MILLS, D.D. 

I HAVE the honour to report to the Congress the gift of four MSS. 
from Bombay to the Bodleian Library in Oxford through communi- 
cations addressed to me ; also the gift of another MS, to myself 
personally, and the presence of two others on loan to me from the 
chief donor of the five. 

I am enabled to present three of the first by photograph, and the 
three last I have brought here, and will submit to your inspection. 

The first which I present is a photographic facsimile in its actual 
dimensions of the oldest Zend MS. which bears a date, being also 
more than two centuries older than any MS. of the Rig Veda which 
has survived to us. 

Many of you may have heard of the Celebrated Ancient Zend 
M.S/’ numbered five among those in the University Library of 
Copenhagen (K^). What I now offer to you is its elder sister, a 
work from the same hand, and somewhat earlier executed ; for 
we must reconsider our former reading of the colophon, which 
erroneously determined its date as later than that of the other 
document. 

Let me, however, first describe the codex before further discus* 
sion of its important date. It is, as you see, a Zend Yasna with 
the Pahlavi translation, which is the S^yana of the Avesta, and 
altogether essential to the critical value of our studies. It measures, 
as you see, ten inches by eight, with its written surface measuring 
with much uniformity eight inches by Severn The paper is strong 
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and of a tawny tinge, mucli as you see it reproduced. Perhaps the 
particular photograph in my work on the Gi^thas gives the tone 
better. 

The first two folios have long been missing, as also folio 150, 
and its last folio is numbered 385 ; (it contains 764 plates). It is 
worm-eaten, as you see, here and there, and from some few folios 
large portions have fallen away, whether owing to exposure or 
dampness or from the use of bad ink which corroded the paper, 
cannot now be said ; but as all the MSS. are said to have been 
hidden away during a certain .political crisis in stone jars for pre- 
servation, this damage may have occurred from the accidental accumu-. 
lation of moisture. Some conference took place between certain 
gentlemen among the leading delegates of the Clarendon Press and 
myself (under date of March 23, 1890) as to the advisability of 
my restoring the most injured of these folios from KV which, as 
I gather from the courteous Librarian of the University Library at 
Copenhagen, is not seriously injured on the folios corresponding to 
these ; but I preferred on the whole to present these shattered pages 
just as they are only photographing what is left entire, without the 
debris, which are safe between plates of glass, and can be consulted 
at the Bodleian Library. If it is thought well of by the delegates, 
I will reproduce these few pages in print, to be embodied in the 
introductory essay if it is still thought desirable to preface the work 
with a few words of explanation ; but so far as the Gathas, the most 
important part of the Yasna and the Avesta are concerned, an 
edition of this MSS. as collated with all the other MSS. extant, 
will be found in my work on that subject. The handwriting 
of the copyist, while generally very even so far as the lines are 
concerned, was evidently rapid, and in a few folios degenerates 
painfully, and this is especially the case with the colophon, as if 
the weary writer were eager to throw down his pen. 

Prom what particular MS. this now so precious document was 
copied, or whether, in a strict sense of the word, it can be said to 
have been copied in its entirety from any MS., is not said, and can- 
not be determined ; and this omission is noticeable, for Mitro ilpan 
Ivai Khusrobo does not omit to state from what codex he copied 
This MS, may have been intended as an improvement upon 
its predecessors, and its originals may not have been mentioned 
because, as not following others so fully as usual, it was in a certain 
sense an original itself, whereas was a copy. But however this 

1 Since this paper was read, I have been requested by the delegates of the 
Clarendon to prepare such ah introduction. 
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Biay be, we do not lose much from this undesirable originality, 
for its variations from K^, while decided, are not great. As to 
some of the variations in the Pahlavi texts of ancient Zend-Pahlavi 
MSS., I may say that they were often increased, if not occasioned, 
by the custom of the copyists, who wrote their copies while their 
assistants read aloud from the MS. reproduced. But in reading the 
Huzvaresh words, the copyists would give the Parsi equivalents, the 
Aryan for the Semitic, Le., they would read yeMMmd and say ildd, 
or read yemcdleUmd and pronounce gUft, &c. But while this accounts 
for some of these variations between this ancient pair, it by no 
means accounts for all of them. Time forbids a close description of 
this codex here, but, for a full edition of both its Gfithic texts 
with translations, I would refer again to my study of the Gatlias, 
which I respectfully present to the Congress. In it this MS. will 
be found deciphered and translated, as well as edited with exhaus- 
tive collation, already finished so far as to the end of the Ahunavaiti 
texts. But a collation of it from another’s notes, with decipherment 
and translation almost to the end of the G 4 thas, was also presented 
in my old and unfinished edition, which has been in the hands 
of almost all the leading Zendists, without its commentary, for a 
period varying from ten years. The MS. was given immediately, 
and without any condition whatsoever, by the generous possessor, 
Destoor Jamaspji Minocheherji Jamasp Asana, Ph.D., of Tubingen, 
Hon. D.O.L. Oxon., to the Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, through a letter addressed to me under date of July 29, 
1889, having been some time previously sent to me on loan. 

But we have long noticed the difficult improbability that the 
copyist should have worked on the two MSS., this and at once, 
finishing the one now before us twenty-two days later than the 
other. 

Dr. West has suggested an emendation of the colophon, which I 
especially welcome as coming from him, and with which, as to its 
main feature, I fully agree. You see the word yom, day, inserted 
in the same handwriting as the rest, but with a later and paler 
stroke after Fravardin. This would give us on the month VoM^ 
man',' the eleventh month, and ‘‘on the day Fravardin,” 
the nineteenth day. As the date of is the twenty-seventh day 
of the tenth month of the same year, that reading would allow 
only twenty-two days for writing this MSS* Jamaspji 2 (or D. J., 
as in my G^thas), which involves the supposition that MihrS^pan (or 
Mitro-apan) worked on the two MSS* together, as it is not probable 
that he hurried over this document of- 770 pages. But in very 
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nearly all the colophons of our MSS. the dates begin with the day 
and when they begin with the month, then the day does not follow 
but comes after the year; so that the date would be written in an 
awkward and entirely unusual manner in this colophon on the sup- 
position that this inserted y6m should be read where it stands, that 
is, FravarWm. ’ ' 

Dr. West is of the opinion that the first yom was a pure over- 
sight, and the second likewise a blundering correction, while the 
first error was left standing. He believes this because ydrn, occurs 
at the proper beginning in the colophons of and Pt. 4 (or D. 
in my Gathas). In K® cJiigHn shnUmano, and in Pt. 4 (or D.) m 
ixis MsAmtjuaw are perhaps rubrics. 

Pi ow, perhaps we had better let the first ydm stand, for it will 
not be well to accept too many blunders. It is, as you see, firmly 
written, and I regard cMg^in as a somewhat clumsy expression for 
amat, therefore read : “The day when the dedication takes 
place is now declared. ’ We shall then be free to move this awkward 
later and over-written yom back before voMiman, because, as it 
stands now, it presents the almost impossible supposition that the 
penman worked on both the codices together. As the word stands 
now, it not only confesses, but it positively points to a blunder, for 
It IS itself a later correction, and there are six others beside it on 
the same page, and two places where corrections are needed. 

We therefore conclude that Mihr^pfin Kai Khfisrd (or Mirid-^pan 
Kai Khfisrdbo) jotted down this ydm on his scribbled colophon, and, 
in his eager haste to be done, struck the wrong place with the nib 
of his pen, little dreaming that we here, in London, six centuries 
after that moment, would be eagerly scanning that particular word 
to discover the age of our treasure, which dates not from the nine- 
teenth day of the eleventh month in the year of Yazdagard 692, anno 
Domini 1323, but from the second day of the first month, nine 
months and twenty-five days before the industrious scribe finished a 
second piece, namely, the justly treasured sister writing K®, which 
was brought to Europe by Eask before 32, afforded Westergaard his 
chief help in determining his Yasna text, and gave Spiegel the fur- 
ther opportunity to add his Pahlavi translation, which has been our 
only material for thorough work for more than thirty years. 

I ought properly to refer at this place to the venerable J^, a 
Zend-Sanskrit Yasna, hut it may be more convenient to deal with 
all the Zend-Pahlavi codices together. I accordingly turn to Pt. 4 
(in my Gathas D.). It is a codex in excellent preservation, measur- 
ing I 3 |- X 8 inches, and on its written surface io| x S| inches. 
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It lias long been noticed that this MS., although not very old, is 
yet one of the best ; so much so, that before I had become aware of 
its history it aroused my suspicions as to the antiquity of its original, 
while it increased my admiration for the critical work of a Parsi 
writing in the year 1780. I secured its loan from its generous 
possessors, Destoor Shams ul Uilema Beramji Sanjana, M.A., Ph.D., 
and Destoor Darab Peshotan Sanjana, Justice of the Peace and Pro- 
fessor of Zend-Pahlavi in the Sir Jamshedji College of Bombay; 
and on becoming informed of its history through a letter written by 
Destoor Peshotan to Dr. West, and kindly transcribed for my benefit, 
I immediately communicated with the possessors of the MS., and 
also with leading gentlemen in the University of Oxford, as to the 
possibility of having it photographed, with the result that the MS. 
was presented to the Vice-Chancellor through a communication 
addressed to me under date of March 5, 1891, and on the sole con- 
dition that a copy of it should be given to the donors, the negatives 
for which’photograph are, as I am told, now well on their way towards 
completion. Whether cheaper and additional reproductions from 
these negatives will be procurable by purchase or not, I have less 
than no authority to say. Be this as it ma,y, the MS. is in Europe 
and in Oxford, where it is accessible to all scholars. 

According to its introduction, page 2, we gather that D (or Pt. 4) 
was written in 1780 by Destoor Kavasji Sobraji Mihirji-Eanfi, from 
the now, alas! lost MS. of Hdshang Siy&vakhsh, whose ultimate 
known original was probably from the hand of M&hvindfido, son of 
Nare M^h§,no, son of Vfi,hrilm Mitrd, who finished a copy of the 
Dinkard on the 2nd of July 1020, and it belongs to a different set 
of MS. from any others which we possess. What its scientific 
importance is I leave to your own good judgments. Time would 
fail me to enter into its peculiarities in detail, but I refer to the 
volume which I have had the honour to present for a Gfithic text 
worked up in view of its variations, and for a Pahlavi text trans- 
lated with its variations published to the end of the Ahunavaiti in 
the texts, and for the rest of the Gfithas in the Commentary. 

I will next call attention, for a particular reason, to a photograph 
of the interesting Yana 45. i, from Hang’s MS. at Munich, which 
was most courteously sent to me in Oxford by the Librarian of the 
Hof und Staat’s Bibliothek, together with other MSS. It is to be 
found in my book opposite the second title, i.e., where not replaced 
by a photograph of Pt. 4 or D. You may observe that its Pahlavi 
characters are peculiar, and scholars unaccustomed to Pahlavi MSS. 
would be exceedingly liable to error in attempting to read it unwarned. 
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Its characters, as you see, are curved where in other MSS. they are 
straight. 

This MS. of Hang’s has "been sometimes supposed to be a close 
copy of but it is rather the result of a collation of that ancient 
codex with other authorities. 

By way of parenthesis, and to complete our view of Pahlavi MSS. 
received by gift or on loan in Oxford, I take the liberty to show you an 
excellent modern transcript of the Vendidfid with Pahlavi translation. 
As a book alone it is very valuable, for here the Pahlavi follows at 
once upon the Zend text, an arrangement not followed in any printed 
volume, and it may also preserve to us very precious evidence as to the 
texts of its predecessors. We should not forget that the Petersburg 
MS., whose learned and distinguished editor we have, I believe, pre- 
sent amongst us, and which preserved such very interesting ancient 
features, was itself a modern work. This MS, of the Vendidad was 
presented as a gift to me by Destoor Jamaspji Minocheherji by letter 
under date of January 24, 1890. I would also mention that I 
possess in Oxford a Parsi-Persian translation of the Vendidad, which 
I transcribed from Haug’s MS. M., a Pahlavi VendidM with Parsi- 
Persian translation, kindly sent me in 1888 from the great library 
in Munich. As I have devoted, I believe, more attention to the 
Gathas as a whole than any other scholar, it may be proper for me 
to report at this place what I regard as an important conclusion 
which I have been enabled to reach, which is this, that we have 
heretofore erred, all of us (I in my former almost completed transla- 
tion of the Pahlavi of the Gi^thas, and others in the treatment of 
portions of it), and our mistake has been that we have presented 
fluent renderings. A pleasing piece of literature is the last thing 
that we need in an explanation of a cramped and interpolated 
translation of a difficult ancient text. Our attempts were of value 
so far as they were wisely used, and they are still important as pre- 
liminary or alternative, for we should study our subject from every 
point of view ; but to translate a text of the character of that before 
us, fettered as it is at every step by an attempt to follow its original, 
as if it were itself an ordinary piece of literature, that is to say, to 
translate it with a flow of rhetoric, is, in my opinion, to err at every 
step. Ho literary translation of the Pahlavi translations is at all 
possible in any ordinary sense, because they are not ordinary, nor 
always continuous texts. As the Pahlavi translation of the Gathas 
is for the most part verbatim, following the order of the sequence of 
the words of its original, and as the natural order in the sequence 
of words in the two languages is not the same, it is obvious that 
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tliis literal Pahlavi translation of the Gathas must lose its natural 
character as Pahlavi language, especially as the order of the words 
in a sentence is of special importance in the case of the Pahlavi, 
and of inferior importance in the case of the Zend. Tlie highly 
inflected Zend-Sanskrit may express its ideas with more indepen- 
dence in the order of its distinctly terminated forms, but with the 
more feebly inflected Pahlavi the order of the words does much of 
the work, being of serious importance to the connection of ideas. 
How then can we ignore these facts and proceed to translate these 
translations as if they were free speech ? A treatment of the 
Pahlavi translations of the Avesta, and especially those of the 
GathaS; needs as its basis translation and retranslation. For this 
reason, in my new issue of my work, I endeavour to break up iny 
treatment into alternative exposition, showing students how nearly 
to a close translation of the Gathas the Pahlavi may be read, while 
at the same time I show them how the ideas would more naturally 
fall in if the texts were unfettered, giving what I believe to be on the 
w’'hole the most probable reproduction, just as the Gathas themselves 
should be read, first as all Vedic, and then later as all Parsi, with 
a final translation based upon the light gained from both. 

This is a convenient place for me to name Jamaspji i, a beautiful 
VendidM Sflde of 301 folios, measuring I3-Jx 9 inches, and on its 
written surface 9f X 6f, 158 years old, and showing just enough of 
its age to be in keeping with its character. It, the Vendidad Sfide, 
is the most used prayer-book of the Parsis, and this particular 
volume has beyond any doubt been used for many years in the Fire- 
temples of Gujerat. It was presented to the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, to be deposited in the Bodleian Library, by 
Destoor Jamaspji Minocheherji Jamasp Asana, by letter to me under 
date of May (?) 1892. 

I now turn back to the venerable document which has reached 
us only in a very shattered condition. It is, as you see from this 
photograph, like the J®, a codex of smaller surface. Its paper was 
originally strong, but has become, through its great age, also through 
the chemical action of the ink in some places, and perhaps in addi- 
tion to this from exposure to damp, so fragile that it was actually 
dangerous even to turn over a leaf. For this reason I placed the 
loose folios immediately between plates of glass, and it was from that 
position that they were photographed as you see. The MS. as at 
present existing is undated, its colophon,, if it ever possessed one 
(which is probable), having crumbled away,; but the generous donor, 
Destoor Jamaspji Minocheherji Jamasp Asana, Hon. D.OX. Oxon., 
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states in his letter of April 25, 1890, that it was completed soon 
after the death of ISTerydsangh, and he adds that in the opinion of 
the Parsi scholars it is the oldest of all MS., ante-dating even the 
ancient paper whose photograph you were first shown, and whose 
date we know. Whether this opinion be justly founded or not, it 
is impossible to say. In default of other information, we should 
accept it provisionally as hereditary opinion. If it was written soon 
after the death of Ueryosangh, it must date from about 1250, for, 
from the genealogies of Parsi families who claim descent from him, 
he must, thinks Dr. West, have been born about A.D. 1160. As 
its translation is Sanskrit, and not the more original Pahlavi, of 
which the Sanskrit was a translation, this MS. is hampered with 
that element of inferiority ; but its remotely ancient Sanskrit ver» 
sion gives evidence to a pre-existing one in Pahlavi, whose readings 
we may often trace by means of it. 

The MS. begins with a short Pahlavi passage from Vendid^d 
xviii., and, after considerable lacunae of lost matter, it ends with 
the 56th chapter at the fifth verse; but the last page of the 
original handwriting is 520, that is, on the anterior side of folio 
260, and it ends with Y. 54. i ; beyond this the handwriting 
changes, and becomes excessively careless to the close. Otherwise 
the handwriting (which I would have you notice) is singularly 
good, although it seems to be the work of two or more penmen, 
even in its original hulk, and aside from the opening (which may 
have been added), and its close, which is certainly later. In view 
of the excessively valuable MS. of the Khorda Avesta, which I 
shall presently produce, it is interesting to notice that ink of two 
colours appears on it ; this is jiot, of course, reproduced in the photo- 
graph. Jamaspji 2 (in my work on the Gathas, Destour Jamaspji 
or D. J.) has likewise occasional letters in red, the only feature not 
producible in the photograph. As I have closely collated the MS, 
so far as to its most important extent in my work on the G&thas, I 
must refer to that work for details, only mentioning here that it 
contains several important variations as to the written alphabet. I 
should say that Professor E. von Eoth, among other great favours 
shown me during a year's residence in Tubingen (or in consequence 
of it), gave me a partial collation of the Sanskrit translation of this 
codex in 1883, long before it arrived on loan to me in Oxford in 
1888. The letter addressed to me by Destour Jamaspji Mino- 
cheherji Jamasp Asana, and presenting it as a gift to the Vice- 
Chancellor to be deposited in the Bodleian Library, bears the date 
of April 25, 1890. It was accompanied with a modest request that 
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it might he photographed in view of its condition, and this request, 
though so modest, will be regarded as if it had been a condition. 

I have now the honour to place before 70U in its actual bulk an 
ancient Zend-Sanskrit Yasna MS., executed, according to the evidence 
of its possessor, who is again Destour Jamaspji Minocheherji Jarnasp 
Asana, by his ancestor Destour Jainshed, son of Destour Jarnasp 
Asa, in the seventeenth century. It is therefore about 250 years old. 

My generous friend has kindly placed the valuable codex with me 
on loan, and he will be, as I am aware, especially pleased to know 
that I have brought it here to-day for your inspection. It is, as 
you see, a codex measuring about 9 inches by 9 inches, its written 
surface measuring about 7 inches by 5 inches. Its paper is of a 
good quality, and has withstood fairly well the severe Indian climate, 
which has rendered the preservation of paper MSS. of all ages a 
matter of the greatest difficulty. It begins at the beginning of the 
Yasna after short introductory matter, and ends with chapter Ivi, 13. 
8, with a few pages beyond in a changed hand. No folio is missing, 
and none is illegible through decay. It is supposed by the owner 
to be a copy of J^, its ancient predecessor, which I have just had 
the honour to describe to you. But its variations, both accidental 
and intentional, are considerable, and while J^ was evidently its 
leading original, it may be doubted whether it was not, like our 
great Zend-Pahlavi MS. D. J. (or J^), and I may say like most of 
our Zend MSS., intended to be in a sense an edition rather than a 
transcript. One peculiarity it possesses I believe entirely to itself. 
It not only begins at the left hand of the hook as one opens it, but its 
Sanskrit is not, as is usual with Zend-Sanskrit MSS., written upside 
down. The MS. changes its character decidedly in Y. 44.3, where 
a second hand begins a different work. The Sanskrit becomes much 
less careful, and an intermittent work of another character is added. 

Eor a collation of it, so far as its most important extent is con- 
cerned, I would refer you to my work on the G§,thas, where it has 
assisted me in determining my text. I should say that up to page 
S2T of the Commentary I had mistaken this MSS. for Jamaspji 4 
(of which Dr. M. A. Stein had given me a collation), I supposing 
that Professor Geldner had collated this MS, as J^ but it seems 
not to have come into his hand. In my texts I call it J^, cor- 
recting the error in my Commentary by my remark on page 521. 

I have now the honour and great privilege to present for your 
inspection a very ancient MS., J^ which is altogether unique. It 
is a Khorda Avesta, beginning in Ny^yish, being according to the 
opinion of the Destoor 548 years it contains what is 
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I believe nowhere else to be found as applying to the Yashts, and 
that is a Sanskrit translation. Its ancient text, written in clear 
if somewhat faded red, preserves to us Avesta characters which 
are altogether peculiar, and may yet throw light on the history of 
alphabets, and its translation is a treasure. 

Was Neryosangh its author ? Its arrival was too late for me to 
examine it in detail, but if time permits I will edit it. 

What I have said above on the treatment of the Pahlavi applies with 
modifications also here as to the Sanskrit of these translations as well 

As the familiar forms fall under the eye, what is more natural 
than to give them their best ascertained values. We glance at the 
connection, exercise our piqued sagacity, and cite them in a sense 
which is conspicuously false, for their terms are used with meanings 
which we have perhaps too hastily discarded from our latest lexi- 
cography. As the Pahlavi depends on the Gfitha, it becomes in its 
turn an original, for, as I may say to non-specialists, IsTeryfisaiighb 
Sanskrit translation of the Yasna is chiefly what it professes to 
be, that is, a rendering of the Pahlavi, and not immediately of the 
Zend; and these meanings of the Sanskrit words which result, 
unusual as they are, are curiously corroborated by Wilson and 
Burnouf, so that if we wish to find quotable citations for these 
doubtful definitions, we can discover them, of all places in the world, 
in the Sanskrit translations of the Yasiia, surely a document im- 
portant enough, as one may say, notwithstanding its crude irregu- 
larities and its disjointed syntax. 

Sanskrit terms in the senses indicated were once known in Gu- 
jerat, and were taught to ileryusangh about the year 1200. We 
must therefore not read these Sanskrit words in their usually quoted 
meaning, but modify them in. view of the Pahlavi and the Zend. 
Then how shall we combine them into sentences, for we must do so, 
as their author did before us in more than a majority of instances; 
for although literal reproduction was doubtless IsTerydsangh’s first 
object, it is impossible to suppose that he did not know the mean- 
ing of a simple sentence which had just passed from his pen. At 
times he is more free, thinking first of the connection, and we can 
never tell when this is not the case. 

Under these circumstances a simple translation of Neryosangh 
became inadequate. He is not, strictly speaking, susceptible of 
translation. We may offer a quasi-rendering as a matter of con- 
venience, and after warning our readers — nay, it is our duty to 
report what, on the whole, we think best ; but our real work is 
alternative, translation in various senses made clearer by comments, 
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and culminating in our own reported rendering. Having a string 
of words before us, we are bound to say what they would actually 
mean if they were written with a first regard to the connection of 
ideas, for beyond all doubt their author did this before us. And 
there is one very practical reason w^hy w^e must present some such 
provisional version, which is, that if we do not present a scientific 
one, others will present empirical ones, for Nery6sangh will be con- 
stantly quoted, placing the entire exegesis of the Zend Avesta at 
stake. And if we must present such a summed-up translation, 
where shall we seek our clue ? Shall we look for a clue to a diffi- 
cult translation of a translation anywhere and everywhere save in 
the document which it attempts to translate ? Was ever science 
conducted on such a plan ? Before our materials were at hand, we 
'were forced to advance as best we could, but let us now hope that 
we shall hear no more of translating a translation without studying 
its originals. 

And "shall we hear any more of translating an original without 
studying its translation ? On the title-pages of some of our Bibles 
we used to see the statement that the version presented had been 
made with all the previous translations diligently compared and 
revised. Shall the Bible Society proceed more critically than we? 
Ear be it from us to cast any reflection upon those great men who 
have worked before us. It would he a poor return to the ardent 
Anquetil du Perron to censure the shortcomings which, under the 
circumstances in the midst of which he was placed, were inevitable, 
or to blame the brilliant Haug for his earlier neglect of Pahlavi, so 
amply compensated later on. It would even seem ungracious to 
recall too emphatically as a contrast that Spiegel, and before him even 
Burnouf, found means to avoid this defect, studying both sides of 
their subject ; but we may yet venture to express our sense of relief 
that the time has at last arrived when no serious Zend-specialist need 
proceed without exhausting his materials. And this feeling has been 
expressed in several important communications which I have received 
from some of the more prominent of German Sanskritists on send- 
ing presentation copies of my last work. With one voice these 
distinguished gentlemen emphasise the extreme need for sound 
labour in the direction which I have so long pursued, and heartily 
congratulate me on my effort to awake a new interest here and to 
hew out a new way. And the presence of, these MSS. has been 
essential to this end. I have said that I would accept the respon- 
sibility of advising their donation to the Bodleian Library, and I do 
so, though that responsibility is grave. Th^re are as earnest Zend 
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scholars in Bombay as in Europe, and it would be an unworthy 
act in me to make use of any influence which has been generously 
accorded me to deprive these native Zoroastrians of their inherit- 
ance. But these unprejudiced Parsees look to us for critical help, 
and how are we to afford it if the MSS. are not here ? Then the 
claims upon Zend philology made by other sciences are great, and 
they justify what I have done. Vedic philology has claims upon 
Zend philology, and much that still awaits its explanation might 
gain light from the Avesta. Persian philology needs the Yashts, 
and heroes of the Shah Namah find their originals there, while Indo- 
germanic philology gains from it some fuller terminations in both 
noun and verb ; and, what has strangely escaped notice, the missincr 
e is restored for the censured Sanskrit <x, and we have aeit% and enti, 
et (eth) and en for the fixed Sanskrit at% md anti, at and an, and 
before nt in the conjunctive we may also have the wished-for o in 
the shape of do. The history of philosophy calls for Zend studies, 
for the Gnosis was indebted to it, as is (through Jacob Boehme) 
modern thought; for, strange as it may seem to non-experts, even 
the sublated dualism of the Fichtian-Hegelian system has been 
traced historically here. 

But theology is our greatest debtor. Nowhere in literatures so 
dissevered as the Aryan and the Semitic are such analogies to be 
found as in the Avesta and the Bible. 

In the G^thas we have a monotheism as complete as a self-existent 
Satan will admit of, and a dualism which is clearly the predecessor 
of that which holds even now to the permanence of moral evil and 
the eternity of its results, for our philosophical pessimism is as 
dualistic as our orthodox perdition,^ and both echo Gathic hymns. 
In the Avesta we have archangels who have grown out of moral 
abstractions, and a holiness analysed in intention, act, and speech. 
We have an immortality more pervading than that of the sister 
Veda, a resurrection which is a positive standing up” of the dead, 
a millennium where a golden age is realised, and a heaven whose 
first stages are good thoughts and words and deeds, which likewise 
are the insignia which secure its rewards, and even go to form chief 
parts of the rewards themselves. In short, we have a higher 
Pharisaic orthodoxy together with its name explained as Parseeism, 
which is Parseeism as Earsee equals Parsee, not forgetting that 
P4rsS, in later Persian means also a holy man. If philology, philo- 
sophy, and theology demand good work of us, let us not answer 

^ What G-od Himself cannot alter must be original and self-dependent, bnt this 
involves a division, and so a dualism or pluralism in the Supreme Power. 
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them with trifling. If veracity be the first recLuisite in a historian, 
thoroughness should mark those labours on which history is founded. 
If anything is serious in the application of linguistic science, it seems 
to me that these considerations are, I therefore do not think that 
I have erred in advising the gift of these documents, especially not 
in view of that other service, only second to the act of their donor. 
I trust that this Congress will duly estimate the generous action of 
the University of Oxford, who, at an expense which you can easily 
see is great (there are 764 photographs in the volume), have not 
only given back to the high-priest of the Parsees his precious gift 
in a shape still more useful than its original one, but have made it 
possible for every University in Europe and America to possess 
Zend students who can read the Zend texts. 

I trust that this Section of the Congress will do me the honour 
to allow me to convey to all the parties concerned in this important 
matter its thanks, but I should feel deeply gratified if they would 
pass a special resolution expressing their sense of the great liberality 
of the donors in Bombay, With regard to my book on the GtUhas 
which I have presented to you, I may explain that work on the old 
issue was stopped by my engagement on the " Sacred Books of the 
East,” vol. xxxi., and that it was distributed unfinished to Zendists, 
because it was urgently requested of me ten years ago by an eminent 
person (in Germany), under circumstances which precluded a refusal. 
After vol. xxxi. of the " Sacred Books of the East ” was published in 
1887, these Zend MSS. began to come in from Bombay, where it 
was well received, and their acquisition rendered a recast of large 
portions of my then antiquated work quite imperative. Besides 
the Ahunavaiti, with the Zend, Pahlavi, Sanskrit, and Persian texts 
and translations, together with the commentary to all the GMias 
and to S. B. E. xxxi. (pp. 410),^ I have pages 290 to 393 in 
type, and only locked up by a mechanical accident. I take this 
opportunity to thank my subscribers, chief of whom was his Lord- 
ship, the late Secretary of State for India in Council, who not 
deterred by the fact that I am not a British subject, generously sub- 
ventioned my work with a subscription of ;^5o. Closely following 
this assistance was the contribution of the Trustees of the Translation 
Fund of the Parsee Paiichayet in Bombay, who have subscribed 
some £62, followed in their turn by many friends, Parsee, English, 
and American, thus enabling me to work on without pecuniary 
loss ; and to all these gentlemen who have thus kindly co-operated, 
individually or collectively, I once more tender my heartfelt thanks, 

3- To be had of F, A, Brockhaus in tltfough booksellers, 
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THE LITEEAEY ACTIVITY OF THE PABSIS 
DUBIHG THE PAST TEN YEAES IN AVESTIC 
AND PEELEVI STUDIES. 

BY 

L. C. CASAETELLL 
L' 

The recent election of a Parsi gentleman as a member of the House 
of Commons has drawn particular attention to this infinitesimal frac- 
tion of the population of India/ which is yet in many ways the 
most remarkable of all the numerous races of that vast empire. I 
believe the presence of an Asiatic as a member of the British 
Parliament, as well as that of two others on the roll of English 
baronets/ are facts unique in history ; and the further fact that all 
these distinguished subjects of Her Majesty belong to the tiny Parsi 
community emphasises the truth of the opinion that this small 
race takes the first rank in India by reason of its educational and 
literary pre-eminence, its mercantile energy, its great wealth, and 
its concomitant munificence. To Orientalists it is of particular in- 
terest, as the remnant of what was once one of the great creeds of 
the world, the Zoroastrian or Mazdayasnian religion of the Persian 
empire. If the Parsis of Bombay are the lineal descendants of 
the Persians of Cyrus, Artaxerxes, and Darius, they are also the 
legitimate heirs of the imperial religion of the Sassanid dynasty, of 
Chosroes and Sapor. They have been the custodians through the 
ages of whatever remains of one of the great sacred books of the 
East, the Avesta, and of its satellite literature. It was from the 
Parsi priests in the last century that the intrepid Erench pioneer, 
Anquetil Duperron, gathered the precious remnants of the sacred 

; ^ l^timbermg some 90,000 among a total of 287,000,000. 

2 Sir J. Jijibhax (1857), Dinshaw M. Petit (1890). 
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texts, and from their traditional interpretation that lie borrowed 
the means for tlie first European attempt at a translation. But 
once these materials had come into the possession of European 
scholarship, and into the laboratory of comparative philology and 
modern phonetics, an entirely new era set in, and the scientific 
study of the Avesta and its language took its place side by side 
with that of the Vedas and Sanskrit It is, perhaps, true that 
many of our European scholars were too ready to discredit 
altogether the Parsi traditions, and to decline their aid; but en 
revanche, it must be owned that Parsi scholars, at least of late 
years, have shown themselves singularly accessible to the influence 
of European scholarship, and have, with the traditional receptivity 
of the Iranian character, turned to excellent account the results of 
that scholarship in their own studies and writings. It is the object 
of my paper to point out in some detail this reaction of European 
research upon Parsi tradition during the past decade. 

In drawing up this bibliographical notice, I have been kindly 
assisted by some among the enlightened Parsi savants of Bombay, 
of whom I must mention Mr. Kavasji Edalji Kanga, Fellow of the 
Bombay University, and Darab D.^ Peshotan Sanjana, but chiefly 
Mr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., who has supplied me with a 
practically exhaustive list of the writings of his co-religionists, and 
many valuable notes. From the latter I wish to quote an interest- 
ing passage which indicates the chief manner in which the influence 
of European scholarship has actually been brought to bear on the 
newer generation of Parsi scholars. Mr. Modi writes : — 

have a ‘Society for making Inquiry into Zoroastrian 
Studies,' before which we generally read our short notes and papers 
on Iranian subjects. . . . Mr. K. E. Cama, our well-known Oriental 
scholar, who has in past years himself done a good deal for Avesta 
and Pehlevi studies, but who, owing to his business, ceased working 
himself in the field, was the founder of this Society. . . . He was 
the teacher of our Bombay Parsi scholars. Having himself com- 
menced these studies under Professor Spiegel of Germany and 
Professor Oppert of Paris, he opened classes in Bombay to teach the 
Parsi students according to the scientific and systematic method of 
European scholars. With the exception of the Basturs, all the 
Parsi scholars are either his pupils or his pupils' pupils." 

Exactly similar testimony is borne by Mr, Kanga in the preface 
of his “ Avesta Grammar," wherein he writes : — 

^ The abbreviation “ B.” throughout this paper stands for the title of the Parsi 
priests, Bastur.** .• 
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“ The systematic and regular study of Avesta and Pehlevi, based 
on the rules of philology and grammar, was first commenced in 
Bombay in i86i. Before that period the knowledge of Avesta 
was confined to a few Dastoors and Brvads, who mainly relied upon 
Pehlevi translations now extant, which, though good enough so far 
as they went, ■were not marked by any critical knowledge of the 
grammatical forms. The knowledge of grammar among the sacer- 
dotal and other classes was necessarily scanty and imperfect. . 
Such was, up to i86i, the state of the Avesta study. Since then, 
a great and long-wished-for change has taken place in the study of 
the works in the Zoroastrian religion. To Mr. K. E. Kama, an 
Oriental scholar of European repute, belongs the honour of having 
laid the foundation, and zealously worked for the prosecution and 
development, of philological studies in Bombay. ... In 1863 
old system of teaching Avesta by means of Pehlevi was superseded 
by one based on the lines of philology and grammar ” (pp. iii,, iv.). 

As Mr. Kama’s name will not again occur in the course of this 
paper, I have thought it only fair to quote these testimonies of 
Messrs. Modi and Kanga to his share in the renaissance of Parsi 
learning and research. In order not to make this essay too tedious, 
and to give it greater actuality, as well as to render it of some use 
to European scholars, I have confined its scope to the last decade, 
1882-1892. 

IL 

The beginning of the decade well-nigh coincided with the defini- 
tive edition of de Haxlez’s French version of the Avesta (Paris, 1 881), 
and with the commencement of the English version published in 
the Oxford series of the Sacred Books of the East,” by Darmesteter 
and Mills (1880, Part I.), completed during the course of the decade 
(Part IL, 1883; Part III., 1887). These two standard versions 
of the Avesta, as they may well be called, definitely mark a new 
era in the history of Avestic studies. It is only natural that they 
should have produced a considerable impression on Parsi scholarship 
itself. The former, the French version of M. de Harlez, has been 
rendered accessible to Parsi readers by a translation of it into 
Gujarati, the modern vernacular, by Aerpat Meherjibhai Pflanji 
Madan, published in three consecutive volumes, viz., Ta^na and 
the Gathas, Bombay, 1885; Yendidad, Bombay, 1886; Khordeh 
Avesta, Bombay, 1887. Ko translation of the Oxford version has 
appeared, but a Parsi scholar has attempted an independent Gujarati 
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version of the Avesta upon modern scientific principles. This is 
Mr. Kavasji Edalji Kanga, Fellow of the University of Bombay and 
head-in aster of the Mulla Firuz M^^ A first edition of the 

version of the Vendidad had already been issued by him in 1874 
as one of the Kama prize-essays, together with a full vocabulary, 
but the second edition of it appeared in 1884. The other parts of 
the Avesta were issued as follows: — Ya^na and Yispered (without 
the Gathas), 1886; Khordeh Avesta (of which the first edition had 
appeared in 1880), second edition, 1 887 ; third edition, 1890. It 
will give some idea of the manner in which European scholarship 
has been utilised in this version to say that Mr. Kanga has based 
his translation upon Westergaard’s text, though with occasional pre- 
ference of Spiegel’s readings, and that in his later editions he has 
further laid under contribution the new text of Geldner, and fol- 
lowed the numbering of paragraphs of the latter. 

The transition from strictly Avestic to Pehlevi literature is made 
by reference to the new edition of the Pehlevi version of the Yen- 
didad which is now being undertaken by Darab Dastur Peshotan 
Sanjana, who has kindly forwarded me advance proof-sheets of the 
first few pages. This will evidently be a very carefully collated 
text, with abundant and scholarly apparatus criticus, and will make 
a handsome well-printed volume. It is hoped that it may be com- 
pleted by the end of this year. 

But perhaps the most important work that can be done for 
Oriental science by the Parsi savants is the publishing of the nume- 
rous Pehlevi texts which still exist inedited in their libraries. It 
will be remembered that when M. Darmesteter was in India in 
1886, he is said to have given the Parsi community the advice to 
celebrate the Queen’s jubilee by publishing as many such texts as 
possible. The advice was sound, and will be endorsed by European 
scholars, for it is known how much treasure of the kind still waits 
to be rendered accessible to us. What, then, has been done during 
the decade in this direction ? I must certainly mention, in 4 he first 
place, the continuation of the edition of that most important work 
the Binkart, begun in 1874 by the high-priest Peshotan D. Behr- 
amji Sanjana (father of the Parsi scholar last quoted), and of which 
there have appeared vol. iv. in 1883, voL v. in 1888, and vol. vi. in 
1891. I am not now concerned with the translations, whether 
Gujarati or English, appended to this edition. I have formerly 
pointed out elsewhere how widely in many cases the Parsi methods 
of interpretation difler from those in use among European scholars, 
and how necessary it therefore is frequently to control them by a 
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careful study of the text itself (see, e.ff., my “ Traite de Medecine 
Madzeenne, traduit du Pehlevi et comrnente,” Louvain, 1886, p. 30^ 
and also my PhilosopMe Eeligieuse du Mazdeisme,” 1884, p. vii.). 
But the value of the publication of this text itself remains. 

The same learned high-priest has a further claim on our gratitude 
by his edition in 1885 of four very interesting small works, vk, the 
“ Ganj-i Shayagan/' the '' Andarj-i Atropat Marspandan” Coun- 
sels of Atropat Marspandan the “ Matikan-i Chatrang ” (“ Book 
of Chess and the Andarj-i Khiicro-i Kav^tln Counsels of 
Chosroes Anoshirwan ”). Of these texts, the second has already been 
translated into French by de Harlez in the Musion, 1887 (tom. vi. 
pp. 66-78), and the last by myself in the Babylonian and Oriental 
Record^ vol. i pp. 97-101. 

Still more satisfactory from a scientific point of view is the joint 
edition of the “ Shikand-GumS.nik Vij^r/’ Pazand-Sanskrit text, with 
a fragment of the Pehlevi, by Hoshang D. Jftm^spji J^ir 4 sp-AsS,nS. 
(the well-known collaborator of Hang), and Dr. E. W. West, who 
brought out the whole, with his usual thoroughness and minuteness 
of scholarship in 1887. The Dastur Darab Peshotan also writes to 
me : Further, I have almost completed my edition of the Pehlevi 
MS. of the Nirangistan belonging to the Dastur of Poona, which is 
mentioned in the second edition of Haug^s ^ Essays on the Parsees.^ 
I intend to give in the introduction the additional portions contained 
in the MS. described as TD by Dr. E. W. West'' (Letter, July 8, 
1892). 

The above represents what Parsi scholarship has done for the 
texts of the sacred or standard works of the Avesta, or of subsequent 
Pehlevi literature during the past ten years. We now turn to the 
grammatical and lexicographical study of the languages. It is a 
pleasure to here call your attention to the excellent grammar of the 
Avestic (commonly called “ Zend ") language, brought out last year 
by the industrious and able scholar, whose name has occurred already, 
Mr. Kavasji Edalji Kanga, under the title A Practical Grammar 
of the Avesta Language, compared with Sanskrit," Bombay, 1891.^ 
It may perhaps be fairly looked upon as a reproach to English 
scholarship that it has not yet produced a single Zend (or Avestic) 
grammar. It is all the more creditable, therefore, to a Parsi savant 
that he should be the first to fill the gap with a handbook well 
worthy of taking its place in the hands of European as well as of 
native students. When these lines were first written, there had not 

^ Can tMs be what is mysteriously referred to as “ a metrical grammar of the Avesta 
language,” in the Academy, August 13, 1892 ? 
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yet appeared the admirable Avesta grammar of Professor A. V. 
Williams Jackson of Columbia College, H.Y. (Stuttgart, 1892), of 
which the first plan has lately been issued. The credit of this 
scholarly production must be claimed, however, not by our country, 
but by the United States. Mr, Kanga has diligently utilised the 
labours of his European predecessors, Spiegel, Westergaard, Haug, 
Justi, &c., and, what is more, has carefully collated the Avestic 
texts of Westergaard and Geldner, so as to gather up all the gram- 
matical variations presented by them, which gives his work a com- 
pleteness that is highly satisfactory. The running comparison of 
the forms with the corresponding Sanskrit adds to the value of the 
book. 

A still more recent publication deserves mention here. I refer 
to a “ Dictionary of Avestic Proper Names,’' just issued by Mr. 
Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, already mentioned above. This excellent 
volume was composed in competition for a prize offered in 1889 
by Mr. Ardeshir Sorabji D. Kamdin for a comprehensive essay 
describing fully in alphabetical order, and from Avesta, Pehlevi, 
and Persian books, all the proper names occurring in the Avesta 
texts, whether they be the names of persons and places or names 
of religious instruments and ceremonies.” The prize was awarded 
to Mr. Modi in Eebruary 1891. It is unfortunate that the dictionary 
is in Gujarati ; it seems to me worthy of being rendered accessible 
to European readers by a translation into English, which no doubt 
will follow in due course. 

I must also refer here to the continuation of the “ Pehlevi, Gujarati, 
and English Dictionary” of the venerable high-priest Dr. Jamaspji 
D, Minocheherji Jamasp Asana, of which voL iii. appeared in 
1881, and vol. iv. in 1886, In spite of the large amount of 
valuable material which this dictionary undoubtedly contains — 
material not easily obtainable elsewhere — it must be regretted that 
it is still being carried out upon a plan which seems to preclude the 
possibility of its ever being completed within reasonable limits of 
either time or space. This is owing to the unnecessary insertion of 
every possible reading of the ambiguous Pehlevi script, whether 
really occurring in actual use or not — a method which enormously 
multiplies forms, and renders progress well-nigh impossible. It may 
be permitted to hope that the learned author may yet adopt some 
more feasible plan to expedite this important work. As a matter 
of fact, a Pehlevi dictionary does not yet exist in any language. 

The next department of literary activity to which I shall draw 
attention is the intelligent utilisation on the part, ot Pars! students 
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of the most recent scientific writings of European Orientalists in the 
form of translations of these latter into English. First and foremost 
comes the handsome version, in two volumes, of the greater part of 
W. Geiger's standard work, Ost-Iranische Kultur im Alterthum ” 
hy the accomplished son of the high-priest Peshotan, under the title, 
'' The Civilisation of the Eastern Iranians in Ancient Times. By 
Dr. W. Geiger. Translated from the German by Darab D, Peshotan 
Sanjana, B.A. London: Henry Frowde. VoL i. 1885; vol. ii. 
1886." This version by a Parsi of a German work into English is 
excellently done and deserves high praise. The author appended 
to the second volume translations into English of portions of the 
writings of another European scholar, viz., three chapters (respec- 
tively on “ Gushtasp and Zoroaster,” Iranian Art,” and “ The Iranian 
Alphabets from Spiegel's Eranische Alterthumsknnde.” These 
were afterwards published separately, together with a translation of 
Geiger's further essay on The Age of the Avesta,” in two small 
volumes in 1886 (London: Frowde), 

It was the talented son of the other Parsi high-priest (the vener- 
able Dr. Minocheherji) who undertook a translation into English of 
my own volume, ‘^La Philosophie Eeligieuse du Mazdeisme,” originally 
published in 1884, which translation duly appeared under the title 
The Philosophy of the Mazdayasnian Eeligion under the Sassanids. 
Translated from the French by Firoz Jamaspji D. Jamasp Asa. 
Bombay, 1889.” To the intense sorrow of his aged father, and the 
general grief of the Parsi community, this most gifted young Dastur 
(whom de Guhernatis in his Peregrinazioni ” describes as model 
son,” and who was generally looked upon as his father's destined 
successor in his high office), was carried off hy a premature death at 
the age of thirty-six, before his translation of my book left the press. 
Let me here add this brief tribute to his memory. 

In addition to translations of the kind from European languages, a 
considerable number of original essays, either in English or Gujarati, 
have been produced during the decade by Parsi savants. A few of 
these may he mentioned here. Dastur Darab has published “ Nextr 
of- Kin Marriages in Ancient Mn. London : Trtibner, 1888 and 
q[uite recently, *^The Position of Zoroastrian Women in Eemote 
Antiquity. Bombay, 1892.” As this paper is merely a biblio- 
graphical record, I do not touch upon the points of controversy 
between Mr. Darab Peshotan and myself involved in these small 
volumes, which I have fully treated of elsewhere (in the Balylonim 
and Oriental Record^j and merely register the essays as able and 
interesting presentations of the author’s own views. 
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A very considerable number of such essays have also been pub- 
lished by that diligent writer, already spoken of, Mr. Jivanji Jain- 
shedji Modi Of these, four were read before the Bombay Branch 
of the Eoyal Asiatic Society ; ^ two before the Bombay Anthropo- 
logical Society ; ^ two (on Haoma ” and Yima respectively) 
before the Eighth Oriental Congress at Stockholm ; two (in French) 
read in Paris, one before the Acaddmie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres,^ the other before the Societe Asiatique.^' Lastly, there are 
some popular lectures delivered in English or Gujarati in Bombay 
itself. All these show a thorough appreciation and an intelligent 
application of the researches of European scholarship. 

The same author has published in Gujarati three volumes con- 
taining eight prize-essays on various points of Asiatic religion, his- 
tory, or geography ; but these are addressed exclusively to a Parsi, 
not to a European audience.^ 

Similar Gujarati essays for the use of Parsis are Mr. Tehmuras 
Dinshaw’s “ Tasna ba Nirang,” 1888, and his second edition of Mr. 
K. R. Kama's highly esteemed Life of Zoroaster from Avesta 
Sources,” 1890. 

I cannot do more than barely mention the small volume of Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Inquiring into the Zoroastrian Religion/' 
lately issued (Zartoshti Dinni Khol-Karnari Mahdli: Bombay, 
1891.) To this Society reference has been more fully made in the 
beginnir^g of this paper. 

I am indebted to Mr. Modi for a list of various other papers of a 
kindred nature in Gujarati, either read before the above Society or 
delivered as lectures by Mr. Sheryarji Dadabhai Bhroacha, one of 
the best native Zend and Pehlevi scholars; by Mr. Jamaspji Edalji 
Dadacharji, secretary of the same Society ; Mr. Edalji Kersaspji 
Antia, a good Zend scholar and lecturer in that language in the Sir 
Jamshedji Madresa, &c., but I cannot further trespass upon your 
patience by detailing them. 

Nor does it quite enter into the province of the subject I have 

1 “The Eiver Karun in Persia,’' 1889. “The Game of Ball-bat among the Ancient 
Persians,” 1890. “ The Divine Comedy of Dante and the Ardar Vir^f Nameb,” 1892. 
“ The So-called Pehlevi Origin of the Story of Sindibad,” 1892. 

^ “ Astod^ns,” 1889. “Funeral Ceremonies of the Parsis,” 1892. 

^ “ Quelques Observations sur les Ossuaires rapport^s de Perse par M. Dieulafoy,” 
1S89. 

^ “ L’Etymologie Populaire desNoms des Stapes entre Peshawar et Caboul,” 1889. 

® “Jamshed, Horn., and Atash,” 1884. Social life of th^ Avesta People ; Geo- 
graphy of the Avesta Period ; Articles of Faith 'in the ,nn Essay on Ya$na 

XU.,” 1S87. “ An§.hita and Fardhar,'' J8S7* ; j- 1 :• : ; ^ 
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selected to refer to cerfein publications which have appeared in .v 
country from Parsi pens, with the object of mald!T 7 ^ 
English readers the history and religious tenets of the 
Otherwise I should have to speak of the handsome couple rf u '' 
trated volumes published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co in 

(“ Hie Pam Msion ”) contributed to Messrs. Sonnens'cheirt 
ligious Systems of the World” (1890, 2nd edit iSnrN v 

^ 4\oC: 


IIL 

I have concluded my ten vearo’ voTnnrrr a. o , 
which is owing to my obliging Parsi correspondents /imfed' 1 

t^rv^'mdreriirtl: 

able readiness to accept and assimilate ouS*de™Immte "”d”f ' 
Ern^n intellect in all stages ot its histop* “l ha™ “w to'ri.^' 

rm;;r:nf Sof i‘n t “4 

Eranian religion and metapj^s •' 


PER8EP0LIS. 


, , , ■ BY ■ ■ ■ . 

HERBEET WELD BLUNDELL. 

There are few famous sites that have been more the subject of 
examination and debate, and yet have preserved so successfully the 
secrets of their subterranean features, as the great group of palaces 
known as Persepolis. Any addition, therefore, to the knowledge 
we possess, obtained by ever so modest a scratching of the soil, will 
be welcomed by archmologists, who have had to depend so long on 
calculation and conjecture. The results of the researches I was 
able to make during the time occupied by the process of moulding 
the relievos of the palaces would scarcely warrant me in devoting 
a paper to the subject, were it not for the fact that there is little 
probability of further facilities for excavation being granted by the 
present Shah. This being so, I hold it to be imperative to throw 
into the common stock every fragment of information, not only 
because every link, however small, may be of importance, and of 
greater importance as the chain of evidence nears completion, but 
because, in default of this, ingenious conjectures, backed with 
authority, may become, for want of contradiction, accepted as facts, 
with the result that research is directed into wrong channels and 
the progress of absolute knowledge delayed. 

At any rate, I may hope that my investigations, if not convincing, 
will at least serve the purpose of keeping judgment on certain 
points suspended till opportunities arise for complete examination 
and final settlement. Owing to the invincible suspicion of the 
motives of would-be excavators, it has been impossible to obtain 
from the Persian Government a definite permission to excavate at 
Persepolis. About sixteen years ago, it is true, the Mukhtar-i-daulat, 
the father of the late governor of Shiraz, excavated on the site of 
the Hall of a Hundred Columns and cleared out the accumulations 
of clay down to the level of the pavement of the hall ; but the 
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operation being conducted not for tlie purpose of researcli, but witb 
the idea of something valuable turning up, little or no addition to 
our knowledge was gained ; while owing to the reckless destruc- 
tion by his workmen of all the interesting sculptured forms, only 
small fragments survived of the pillars and capitals, the drums of 
the bases alone resisting the misplaced energies of the workmen. 
When I arrived at Shiraz towards the end of January, the governor 
was under notice to quit, a circumstance which I fancy had 
much to do with the liberality of Ms permission, not only to take 
mouldings, for which I had powers from the Shah’s Government, 
but to obtain any labour I required to facilitate the work. By 
acting on the principle of not asking too close a definition of my 
powers, I was able, without distinct infringement of the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, to take a surreptitious peep into the hitherto 
sealed book. When such a definition was formally asked for by 
the Minister of a friendly foreign power on his own behalf and ours, 
it came in the form of a distinct prohibition to touch anything 
below the surface, and it was only thanks to the slowness of 
Eastern movements in such matters that I was able to seize the 
time allowed me before the mandate arrived to make progress with 
some hurried and unostentatious excavations. Being therefore bound 
neither to make much show of ■work or men, I made it my first 
object to pick points where naost new information could be obtained, 
and after this to take soundings over as large, a surface as possible, 
with a view to obtaining data for drawing conclusions and assisting 
any future efforts in the same direction, supposing at any future 
time powers for excavating on a large scale might be obtained 
I shall take fox granted a knowledge of the general topography 
and arrangement of the buildings on the platform. To avoid con- 
troversy, I will call the palace near the eastern angle, sometimes 
called that of Ochus, Palace No. 6, according to the system of 
enumeration adopted by Perrot and Chipiez. It was at this 
farthest end from the usual entrance to the platform, in order to 
avoid observation and inconvenient curiosity, that I commenced 
work. Starting at a line of foundation-stones indicating a wall 
running parallel to the retaining wall of the platform, and assisted 
by change in the colour of the ground, I dug out the base of a 
pillar. It proved to be of the same “reflex calyx” pattern as 
those of the Hall of a Hundred Columns, Continuing, we found 
three other bases arranged in a square at a distance of 9 feet 
I inch from centre to centre of the drum. We dug on each side 
to find the direction of the columniation. Starting from along the 
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line of the most easterly bases and carrying a trench straight 
towards the facade of the palace, we found no more traces of 
pillars, but everywhere a smooth flooring of cement of a rich red 
colonij and wherever we came upon it, quite unfaded and unbroken. 
A trench dug from the four pillars at right angles to the last 
trench showed two more pillars in line with the front row. 
Another sunk in the centre of the court along the other side of 
the court, corresponding to the trench on the eastern side, showed 
nothing but tbe continuous red cement pavement. On following 
out the external wall, we came across a good many bricks of 
the flat Persepolitan type, namely, i foot x inch square and 

inches deep. The larger sort found at the Hall of a Hundred 
Columns and the Great Hall of Xerxes were i foot i inch 
square and S| inches deep. The measurements therefore of 
this court are as follows: — Length, 183 feet; breadth, 115 feet. 
Measurements of the base Diameter of astragal, i foot 8f 
inches; circumference of torus, 6 feet 2 inches; height of drum, 
including cylindrical socle, i foot 6|- inches; height of whole base, 
I foot io|- inches. 

The bases stand on a bed of very hard concrete composed of fine 
clay and fragments of limestone. 

Still keeping to this more secluded portion of the platform, I 
sank a shaft about half way between this court and the terrace 
below the south-eastern fac^ude of the Palace of Xerxes. Below 8 
or 10 feet of clay we found a dressed stone surface of natural rock, 
the ground-level of the platform on this side. The Palace of 
Xerxes stands upon a natural rock platform, which on this south- 
eastern side stands 20 or 30 feet from the ground-level, and 
distant 156 feet from the retaining wall of the platform. On 
the dressed face of this stylobate of the palace appear horizontal 
grooves, indicating the beams of a roof, while at each end and 
in the centre are large square apertures underneath these horizontal 
grooves to receive the lateral beams of some roof built against the 
face of the rock. Below these are three recesses like doorways, 
apparently unfinished. Starting at a distance of 2 5 feet from the 
doorways, I drove two trenches towards two of them. The pave- 
ment was roughly-dressed natural rock, on which were lying frag- 
ments of pillars and bases. ; but being immediately beneath the 
palace, it is impossible to assert that they belong to a portico or 
building built on the terrace below, or have been , thrown down 
from above. These door-niches seem to bfe either ornamental or 
an intended opening was abandoned owiog .t0 .the dangerous faults 
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tliat run across the face of the rock and through the door, A flight 
of steps leads down from the palace above, and about 50 feet from 
the last step towards the wall of the platform I dug out another 
flight of three steps leading at right angles to the last, to the level 
of the floor of the terrace. A trench of 20 feet or so run from 
these last steps in the direction of the palace, only produced some 
bricks and fragments of columns, without any indication as to how 
they were arranged. 

The next operations were conducted upon a square pylon at the 
south corner of the Hall of a Hundred Columns, This building 
seems to be a hall with four large pillars to support the roof^ and 
entered by three great doorways, two of them opening on to porticos 
supported certainly on one side, the south-east, by two pillars. 
The third doorway facing the angle of the hall led down to the 
lower level on which the hall is built. I drove three parallel 
trenches, one continuing the line of the wall, the foundations of 
which are visible running from the pier along what would have 
been the edge of the higher level terrace, another from the base of 
the pillar nearest to it, and the third starting from the north-west 
angle of the central chamber as outlined by the foundation-stones 
of the wall. We came on this continued at the depth of about 
5 feet. The first wall foundations do not continue, but the trench 
showed a large quantity of charcoal and decomposed gech or plaster, 
and although continued for 40 feet or so, showed no indications 
of a wall crossing to form a closed hall or chamber. The second 
trench, carried on for the same distance, showed also no bases or 
indication of a row of pillars, such as might admit of the conjecture 
that a colonnade ran along the edge of this terrace. The third 
trench showed an unbroken line of foundations, without any break 
or indication of a fourth doorway on this side; but 24 feet 
farther in the same direction, beyond the line of the central chamber 
walls, it disclosed a smooth polished limestone pavement. Ail three 
showed fragments of charcoal, and the third one, the south-west, 
gave a beautiful example of an iron and lead cramp and a piece 
of resin, joining two large blocks of limestone. On the north-west 
side no bases or pillars were found, but as the wall foundation- 
stones run out for 20 feet or so on the eastern side, and the 
hollowed-out pier of the doorway showed where a wall must have 
been morticed into it, I could find no foundation-stones at right 
angles to this. In the absence, therefore, both of pillars to support 
a roof and any signs of charcoal, it is possible that this wall con- 
tinued along the higher level terrace, especially as a hole farther 
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on showed an immense number of bricks very nearly in line with 
this. 

The Tumulus. 

We next turn onr attention to the tumulus rising behind the 
Palace of Darius. It has long been, from its position and appear- 
ance, an inviting object of speculation and conjecture. Pergusson 
says of it, I look upon it as the most interesting spot now existing 
on the platform.’' A predecessor of mine had the autumn before 
stopped here for a short time, and apparently commenced excavation 
both at this spot and in the level space between the Palace of 
Darius and that of Xerxes. He had made two cuttings in the 
shape of a cross through the apex of the tumulus. Deepening 
these, we came upon a subterranean passage, where a stone of the 
roof had fallen, running parallel to the wall of the stylobate of 
the Palace of Darius. We cleared the passage out for about 20 
feet in a northerly direction. In a southerly direction it led by a 
figure of S to the great cross-passage leading from the Palace of 
Darius towards the hill, but being at a considerably higher level, 
4 feet above the roof of this cross-drain, it opens into it about 
8 feet above the floor level of the passage. The bottom of the 
tumulus drain, at the point where we first struck it, is about 
3 feet 3 inches below the level of the pavement of Darius' palace. 
Starting from the flat space in front of the Palace of Xerxes and 
digging into the tumulus from that side, we found the natural rock 
formed a table about 4 feet 6 inches above the level of the Palace 
of Xerxes. Large dressed blocks and fragments of a figured stair- 
way seemed to show that there was an ascent from the space 
below to the top of this eminence, but we could discover no remains 
either of bricks or charcoal to give any clue to the character of the 
structure, if indeed there were any from the summit. The only 
architectural detail was a frustum of a pilaster about 10 cubits in 
diameter, fluted and with remains of paint in the flutings. 

The Open Couet below the Palace oe Daeius. 

I must make some mention of the work of an unknown pre- 
decessor of mine, who cleared away two or three feet of superficial 
accumulation in the open space between the south-east facade of 
the Palace of Darius and the stylobate of the pillared building in 
front of the Palace of Xerxes. In the existing plan it is an empty 
space bounded by the figured stylobates of the Palace of Darius 
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and the stairway to the space in front of the north-west fa^.ade of 
the Palace of Xerxes. I found the soil cleared away on the third 
side nearest the edge of the platform, and carried as far as about 
half-way to the centre of the court The excavation shows a wall 
foundation consisting of a double line of dressed blocks laid length- 
ways on a bed of concrete at a distance of about 4 feet from one 
another, and forming a wall 6 feet 10 inches in breadth, the whole 
running parallel to^ the face of the platform and 44 feet 6 inches 
from the edge of the parapet. The wall starts from, and is let 
into, an opening in the masonry of the stylobate in front of the 
Palace of Xerxes, and stops at the other end at a point half-way 
across the stairway leading from the south-east portico of the Palace 
of Darius, and at a distance of 7 feet 4 inches from the last step. 
There is an opening in the line of the wall as if to form an entrance 
exactly opposite the centre of the stairway on the opposite side of 
the court which leads to the higher level of the Palace of Xerxes. 
There are two blocks, apparently podia, in front of the line of wall 
foundations, one 15 feet from the stylobate, the other 14 feet 10 
inches in front of the line of columniation. There is a stairway- 
in the stylobate of the Palace of Xerxes, which, if we restored 
the front of this court as a colonnade, would lead down to the 
intercolumnar space. Supposing this colonnade were carried to 
and joined the southern angle of the Palace of Darius, the steps 
at this angle would lead down into the enclosed court, and we 
should also have an explanation of the keys and grooves which are 
to be seen on the face of the wall near the steps, indicating that 
something was built against it. It was scarcely to be expected 
that the pillars would be allowed to remain. The edge of the 
parapet is so near that they could be rolled over -^dthout difficulty, 
and the ground below is heaped up with debris and fragments. 


The Gheat Hall oe Xerxes, 

We now come to the work on the site of the great pillared Hall 
of Xerxes. This great palace, one of the finest achievements of 
ancient art, has been for half a century an architect's battlefield 
on the question as to whether it should be restored with a wall 
or not. The French architects and travellers have headed the 
opposition camp, beginning with Coste in 1840. The latest restora- 
tions, which are by Perrot and Ohipiez, exhibit the building as four 
isolated groups of columns, like immense canopies, the spaces of the 
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columns being filled by draperies and carpets — a very beautiful, 
but rather paradoxical, edifice. Fergusson, though, he lias had few 
followers, stoutly maintained the existence of the wall ; and as the 
principal objection from the architect’s point of view was the sup- 
posed existence of a line of drains running under the foundations, 
which would have imperilled their security, he even went so far as 
to suggest that the travellers were in error, and the drains followed 
some other direction. 



Plan of hall of aerxes. 

To make reference more simple, I will call the central phalanx 
of pillars A, and the three portico groups B, 0, D, respectively. 
The apertures of the gullies of the drains I will number i, 2 , 3 , 
4 , 5 , and 6 , starting from the southern angle. I took as a starting- 
point the immense stone slab Z in the centre of the space between 
A and B, thinking this might indicate a threshold of an entrance, 
and cleared away the clay along a line continuous with the inside 
edge of it. Outside of this line I ioand large irregularly shaped 
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boulders, i to 2 feet in diameter, carefully levelled and laid like 
a course of foundation-stones. Inside of this line was fine concrete 
and decomposed plaster or gech, showing signs of a yellow colour. 
Among the boulders were some, but not many, fragments of bricks. 
It may be asked here how is it that the pavement of the hall could 
be described by the latest authority ?• — “ Le sol y est partout nu et 
lisse entre la colonnade centrale et les portiques lateraux.” Now, 
j iidging from my own experience, this description really represents 
the impression given by a casual survey of the surface of tlie ground, 
and I probably should have taken this impression away with me, 
as others have done, if I had not determined to clear away the 
surface deposit, rather to satisfy my mind than with any hope that 
anything lay below the surface to modify my first judgment. The 
explanation of the deceptiveness of the surface is that at several 
points, as at Z, and parts around the bases and gullies, a smooth* 
dressed stone . appears at the surface, and the intervening spaces 
are so smooth and hard that one instinctively concludes that the 
stone pavement is continuous everywhere, and it is only by picking 
it up in flakes with a mattock like so much asphalt that one under- 
stands how the fine clay, moistened by rains and baked in a blazing 
sun into the consistency of brick, forms a film as firm and smooth 
as the actual stone which appears in various places. This course 
of boulders was laid hare to a point about lo feet inside of the 
line drawn through the row of gullies ; here at H a loose boulder, 
weighing a couple of hundredweights, was noticed by my assistant 
to cover an open space, and on rolling it out, we found it was the 
roof of a drain. We descended into it with a lantern, and found 
it led by a knee 5 feet off at a right angle into the longitudinal drain 
running between the outside line of columns of the central phalanx. 
It was joined by a passage at the same angle from G2. We then 
carefully, twice over, tape-measured the whole system of subterranean 
passages. The average width of the passage is 2 feet 3 inches to 
2 feet 8 inches, and its greatest height, which is at a distance of 
about 90 feet from the line of gullies, is from 8 to 10 feet. In 
parts it is a cutting through the natural rock, in others it is built 
up with gigantic blocks of dressed limestone most carefully jointed 
and set in plaster. The branch passages leading to Nos. 6 and 7 
were blocked with clay silt, and evidently those who have been 
here before have taken it for granted that these passages joined 
in the same way ; it was presumed that there was a conMnuous 
passage across the building through the gullies i, 2, 3, and 4. It 
was this erroneous conjecture that formed the principal architectural 
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argument against tHe existence of a wall, on the ground that these 
drains would have undermined the foundations. Eergusson’s re- 
marks are worth quoting, as showing that the instincts of an archi-. 
tecfc are occasionally more worth trusting than unverified conjectures 
of eye-witnesses. He says, /‘But they make the drain proceed from 
one to the other; and though it may appear impertinent in one 
who has never been there to say so to those who have, my own 
impression is that this junction does not exist. One other cir- 
cumstance . . . is that the drain or aqueduct from the Palace 
of Darius, which runs into them, does not do so at right angles, 
or runs into this uppermost drain, but turns to the eastward so 
as to avoid it.” This prophetic utterance was amply verified. 

I could not induce one man to remain alone in these mysterious 
passages, but three men with a lantern were able to keep one 
another’s courage up till the transverse passages were cleared out, 
and I had the satisfaction of placing the end of the tape-measure 
against the solid rock. j 

The apertures of the square gullies are i foot 3 inches square, | 

cut, all except two, out of a colossal solid block of limestone. No. 2 
projects above the surface about i foot 3 inches, the rest are level I 

with the pavement surrounding them. The roof of the drain of I 

No. 2 is 2 feet below the stone of the surface, that of No. 5 is 7 
feet 4 inches; the section of the two is given on the plan, and 
gives the fall. I think it is an important fact that G 2 stands 
up from the surface 15 inches ; it seems to indicate that it projected 
into the wall. At any rate, it could only be used as a drain if the 
pavement around was raised to this height. 

The principal objection to the existence of a wall being now 
removed, I dug a trench across the conjectured line of wall on 
the south-east side of the hall. Here, again, the deceptive firmness 
and smoothness of the surface would never have prepared me to 
find that the dressed stone which forms the pavement in this part 
is cut by a bed of hard concrete 1 1 feet 8 inches in breadth and 
6 inches below the surface, and then continues indefinitely, as far 
as one can judge, from a long trench dug again outside this over 
the whole space between this wall and the Palace of Darius. This 
bed of concrete is apparently laid on account of the natural rock ' 
failing to come to the level. It contained a few bricks in perfect 
preservation of the large Persepolitan type, namely, i foot i inch 
square and 5| inches deep, and a fragment , of very transparent 
light yellow alabaster. If the edge of the concrete marked the 
edge of the wall, it would have been 33 feet from the nearest 
VOL. in 2 m 
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pillar. TurniBg now m attention to the tumuli at the angles of 
the hall, I trench through the centre of the 

largest one at the northern angle; I have numbered them on the 
plan T 4 to T 5. At a point in alignment with the edge of the 
bases of the porticos C and D in T 4 and T S , there was a space of 
about 3 feet in breadth where the stone was rough and uneven. 
Inside of this line we found masses of charcoal and decomposed 
plaster, till we got to the centre, where we found a square stone 
with a hole running through it, which might have served for the 
hinge of a door or the galley of a door. Close to this stone, buried 
in masses of charcoal, we found a quantity of red pottery vases, an 
iron axe-head, nails with round heads, and a copper pot full of 
pieces of bone and charcoal. Humble implements, but interesting 
as relics of an historical conflagration. They had been cracked by 
the fallen rafters and some blackened by the heat. Continuing No. 
4 trench beyond the centre of the tumulus, but with a slight in- 
clination inwards to catch the line of the wall rimning from the 
great hollowed bases of the jambs, I found two lines of narrow 
foundation-stones laid lengthways, and enclosing a space about ii 
feet 8 inches across, which is also the length of the entrance bases. 
In trench 5, 16 feet from the edge of the stylobate, and running 
parallel to it, we found a small house-drain. 

It is, of course, impossible, without complete clearance of all the 
existing accumulations, to pretend to trace the detailed outlines of the 
wall, but I think we should now be justified in assuming its existence. 
With the fullest sense of my want of technical qualification, I will 
not attempt to do more than offer a scheme founded upon the data 
which are now to hand. We will take first the most debated part 
of the wall, that running transversely over the line of the gullies, 
and we will start at the great slab Z, marking apparently an 
entrance. Now, if we imagine a wall built upon the course of 
heavy boulders, its inside face would be in alignment with the edge 
of the slab, and if it included the line of gullies, its breadth would 
be about 12 feet. The breadth of the lateral wall on the south- 
eastern side, as shown in trench No. 2, is 1 1 feet 8 inches, which 
is also the length of the bases of the jambs at the entrance off the 
* north-west side. 

By this scheme the span of the roof, taken from the edge of the 
wall to the edge of the plinth of the nearest pillar, would be on 
the entrance side about 25 feet, on the side opposite about 33 feet, 
and on the north-east and south-west side about 25 feet. The 
greatest space therefore would be on that side of the building 
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farthest and opposite to the entrance, so that the king, seated on a 
dais in a spacious gallery, would face the crowd entering from the 
propyteum and up the great figured stairway into this great halL 
With regard to the drainage of the roof, we have a maximum dis- 
tance from the centre or ridge of about no feet. The usual fall 
given is from inches in lO feet in England to 3 inches in 10 
feet in India. I should think the former would be sufficient to 
meet all requirements of this climate, and an extra elevation of 1 5 
inches in the centre would provide for it. The presence of the 
gullies would imply a system of drainage of water from the roof 
by conduits through the wall. A system of providing for the dis- 
charge of rain-water by piercing walls with vertical rain-water pipes 
had been known for centuries, and practised with perfect success. But 
in cases where the materials of construction were crude brick, this is 
impossible. All drains must be in stone, burnt brick, or terra-cotta, 
or in iron or other metal. Now we always use iron for rain-pipes, 
but avoid bedding them in walls, as in the settling down of the 
masonry they split and the walls are saturated with the rain. 
Mr. J. E. Taylor, British Vice - Consul at Bussorah, exploring 
some of the burial mounds in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Persian Gulf, found these structures were pierced with verti- 
cal tubes of terra-cotta, each about 2 feet long and 18 inches in 
diameter, and held together by thin coats of bitumen. That these 
arrangements were well adapted to their purpose is proved by the 
fact that these sepulchral mounds have remained perfect to this 
day. This arrangement or some similar may have been adopted 
here. In placing the transverse walls in this position, I am only 
doing so to show that it is not impossible to bring the vertical 
conduits in such a position that they would be aceessible from the 
outside or inside, so that it is conceivable that the space between 
them and the face of the wall was filled up with timber, as is done 
now-a-days to admit of being repaired without pulling the wall to 
pieces. 

The Walls of Fortification in the Plain. 

At the southern angle of the platform, bearing about 57° with 
the most prominent point, and about 250 yards distant, lie a 
group of bases and pillars, and immense square blocks, which 
the latest drawings (those of M. Dieulafoy) evidently betray no 
attempt to arrange in a definite plan. In the latest summary of 
our knowledge of the locality, that by Perrot and CMpiez, it ia 
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stated tLat no one has noted the slightest trace of the wall of 
PiodoxuSj and it is impossible to find the places of the gates which, 
as Diodorus says, are visible on each of the sides. None of the 
pillars are now standing, but Herbert describes one : — 

'V About 300 paces southward from the Chilminar there is a 
single column, entire from base to capital, but being so low and 
without company, it is not easy to conjecture of what use it was/' 
Sir William Ouseley makes the following mention of it: /‘ One 
column out of many that stood on the plain not far from the ter- 
race, and opposite its southern angle, was pulled down but a few 
years before our visit by some Ilyats for the sake of whatever lead 
or iron had been used, as they supposed, in the joining of the pieces. 
The column appears in views given by K^mpfer, Le Brun, Niebuhr, 
and others.” 

The bases of the pillars being nearly all in sitUy it is very easy to 
make out the plan. It consists of sixteen pillars arranged in fours, 
52 feet 6 inches from centre to centre in the longitudinal axis, that 
is, parallel with the front of the platform, and 20 feet 5 inches from 
centre to centre measured at right angles in the inter- columnial space. 
At each of the four angles is an immense slab 14 feet 2 by 10 feet 
8 inches, and in the central space a still larger slab 1 5 feet 5 by 
1 1 feet 3 inches ; the slabs being arranged therefore in the form 
of a quincunx. At the northern angle, but about 64 feet to the 
north-east, and in alignment with the last row of pillars, is a single 
large dressed block like a foundation-stone. At right angles to this 
direction, and at an equal distance on each side, lie two rows of 
large roughly-dressed blocks, four on one side and five on the 
other, roughly outlining an entrance or pylon. Some days after, I 
returned to the same spot to see if I could get any clue to assist 
me in explaining this anomalous building. Walking out between 
the rows of large blocks last mentioned, I was struck by two lines 
of light-coloured soil showing like paths through the bright green 
grass, that then, early in April, was sprouting vigorously after the 
late rains. The marks continued the line of the large blocks of 
stone for a short distance, then opened out, and ran parallel to the 
front of the platform ; they were crossed at intervals by diagonal 
lines. The same lines could he distinctly traced round the whole 
group of pillars in the form of one side of an octagon. Shortly 
after this I went to the plain of Meshdi Murghab, usually con- 
sidered the site of Pasargadae, to see the mouldings that were being 
taken of the bas-relief representing a winged figure on one of the 
piers. During the course of my examination I went to the soli- 
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tary pier standing about 400 yards to the north-east of the prin- 
cipal palace. Perrot and Chipiez say of this : '' Ce n’est pas assez 
pour que Ton puisse rien conjectnrer an sujet de la disposition 
interieure ; mais, a en juger par ce seiil debris, ce batiment devait 
lessembler aux deux edifices d 4 jk ddcrits.” I noticed, however, the 
same light-coloured tracks outlining a square building, and testing 
these by means of digging, I found that a few inches below the 
surface were foundation-stonesj and inside of the periphery two 
rows of twelve bases of pillars each. The measurements of this 
building I will give later on. Emboldened by this experiment, on 


my return to Persepolis I proceeded to test the lines there in the 
same way. The results are figured in the plan. These maps 
plotted out from tape and chain measurements, and bearings taken 
by prismatic compass and a small theodolite. 

Continuing the direction of the wall indications parallel to the face 
of the platform, we arrived at a large tumulus opposite the angle in 
the retaining wall, at the recess in which the steps are built, 
two others, as marked on the plan. Beyond this, exactly facing 
great stairway, are a line of heavy foundation-stones laid 
ends facing the platform, 203 feet from it* 
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is a kanat or shaft of a watercourse subterranean aqueduct, which 



exactly catches the edge of the wall and gives a complete view of 
it for 8 or 10 feet of its foundations from the surface. There were 
first laid the beds of concrete, such as we found on testing the 
light-coloured lines at the pillared building, then on these a line of 
smoothly-dressed foundation-blocks, showing exactly for what pur- 
pose the concrete was laid. A line through the direction of this wall 
over the foundation-stones last mentioned strikes a yard or so to 
the right of the central slab of the pillared structure on the plain, 
IsT. 154*' by prismatic compass; bearing of tablet, about 157°, 


PLAN OF TUMUL» «< WALLS. SOUThOF PLATFORM 


The ground beyond this westward is covered with tumuli, of which 
nothing could be made without considerable excavation. They 
roughly outline a square tract sloping on four sides, corresponding 
to the angle of the platform, and join across the road an embank- 
ment which runs along the north-western side of the retaining wall 
up to the hill. We will now return to the pillared building in the 
plain. Going south-east, we find on the other side of a dip the 
indications of a tumulus and bastion similar to that on which the 
pillared structure is built. In the centre of this tumulus can be 
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traced the walls of a square building, on one side of which the wall 
foundation-stones m crop up. At an interval again from this, 
on another square tumulus, is an oblong building with a slab and 
some bases of pillars arranged as in the plan. Farther on in the 
same direction are two similar tumuli of an oblong shape. Inside 
of this front line are other less explicable buildings. What is dis- 
tinctly a counterpart stands inside, and is joined by a double line 
of concrete running up to the platform across, and over a line of 
immense dressed blocks of stone is another rib of double line 
running to the dip between the bastions. 

The termination of this group of constructions on the south-east is 
clearly defined at a point opposite the outside tomb, both by the slope 
of the ground and the line of cultivation in the plain, which, owing 
to the constant recurrence of the impenetrable concrete, is confined 
to the outside of this limit. The numerous hmats, also, which have 
been begun and abandoned within the area of this embankment, save 
the excavator trouble in showing the presence of the same concrete. 
The line of the embankment turns sharply to the hill at a point a 
little beyond where the tomb is cut, but before it reaches the hill it 
is cut by the caravan road which passes along the foot of the hill, 
and continues under the wall of the platform to Puzeh and the 
main line. 

This southern line of embankment produced across the road would 
catch the hill about 20 yards in front of the unfinished tomb. At 
this point there runs at right angles to it, and parallel to the line of 
the hill, a perfectly clear line of heavy foundation-stones, in some 
places giving the appearance of the retaining wall of a causeway 
running under the foot of the hill, and between it and the caravan 
road. This can he followed straight along the face of the hill, 
round the point, and at a bearing of K 68° W. from this point 
for a distance, as measured by careful pacing, of 800 yards, till it 
reaches a point under a sheer inaccessible precipice ; here it abruptly 
stops. I ought to mention that the scale from the point of the tomb 
is half the remainder, in order to give as much size as possible to the 
details. How, in the first place, this parallel double line of stones, 
laid at a distance of about 5 feet from one another, indicates a wall 
rather than a road ; and secondly, it only runs under that part of 
the line of hills which are low and easily accessible ; and thirdly, 
there would have been no object in a road, as it only leads to a deep 
bay in the hills, which, from this point, become a succession of steep 
scarps running in the main direction of this range, roughly speak- 
ing H.H.W. and S.S.E. The caravan road connecting the towns to 
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the east with Pnzeh strikes from the spur of the hill in a straight 
line across the plain. We have several strong arguments a priori 
in favour of a fortified enceinte. In the first place, there is no 
possible doubt that the cliff behind the platform was fortified. No 
one carefully observing a continuous lofty embankment of clay 
ddbris, rubble, and pottery following the circuit of the precipice, a 
conical tumulus rising every 40 yards or so, and leaving space for 
the steps of patrols, still clearly visible, could be for a moment in 
doubt that every precaution of defence was taken from assault on 
this side. Yet the whole of this hill being a sheer scarp, made 
attack from this side almost impossible. It is scarcely to be imagined 
that the platform, elevated only a few feet in some places, as, for 
instance, where it joins the hill, and actually not raised at all above 
the natural rock at the extreme western angle, where there are 
massive gate substructions leading from the mass of natural rock on 
to the platform, with a step of a foot or two, should have been left 
unprotected from this side of the plain. There is reason to believe 
also that there was an entrance on the south-eastern side. Ham- 
dallah, describing Persepolis in 1339, speaks of ascents on two 
sides by means of staircases ; Diodorus mentions gates at each side, 
and finally, there is considerable force in Fergusson's surmise that 
there must have been an entrance from this side, “ because nothing 
(if the entrance had always been where it is) could have been more 
anomalous and awkward than the position and orientation of Darius' 
Palace.” With the entrance to the south its peculiarities are all 
explained. Besides this, it is not probable that the royal tomb, hewn 
out of a point in the rock at the spur of the hill to the south, and 
invisible to people on the platform, and level with the surface of the 
plain, would have been left exposed, as it would have been, unless 
included in the enceinte of fortification. With the example before 
us of the fortifications of Ecbatana, as described by Herodotus and 
Polybius, as well as the recent researches at Susa, it would be 
curious if the place described by Diodorus as the richest of cities 
under the sun ” should have been an exception to the rule. Again, 
it does not seem possible that there could have been room on the 
platform itself for all the enormous personnel of an Eastern court, or 
for the number of soldiers and guards we would naturally suppose, 
and the historical accounts would warrant us in believing, were 
stationed there. If this population were located in the space be- 
tween the south-east wall of the platform and the jutting spur of 
the hill, they would surely have been protected, not only from attack 
on the side of the plain, but from an enemy ascending (as he could 
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with ease) the low-lying hills on the south-east, and commanding 
the whole position of the royal palaces and the plain below them. 
The erroneous assumption of many authors who have not been per- 
sonally on the site, that the plain in front of the platform is quite 
smooth and level, has arisen from the very dangerous practice of 
arguing ex silentio. The tumuli facing the angle near the grand 
stairways are certainly from lo to 15 feet high, and there is reason 
to suppose that not very long ago they were very much more con- 
siderable in size. Judging, at any rate, from a drawing of Sir 
W. Ouseley’s in the first volume of his Travels, he must have taken 
it from an eminence considerably higher than the platform to have 
been able to have seen the surface at this angle of perspective, and 
he says himself that he finds, by comparing the engravings, that he 
took the drawing nearly between the spots from which Eaempfer 
and Le Brun (1718 A.n,) regarded the ruins when delineating them. 
These two spots are still marked by considerable tumuli (voL ii. p. 
233). Before attempting to give a plan of the walls of cireumvalla- 
tion, I will take the liberty of quoting the hitherto discredited 
passage of Diodorus which describes them, The acropolis being 
worthy of mention . . , the crown was 1 6 cubits high and furnished 
with bastions. The second had double the height, and the third, of 
which the perimeter was square, was 60 cubits, built in hard stone, 
and seeming destined to endure for ever. On each side it had 
brazen gates, and at them brazen bulls ’’ (Mr. Cecil Smith’s emenda- 
tion, Taupovq for orTavpovq, is too attractive not to be adopted), '' fitted 
not only to terrify but to defend” (Curzon, Persia, ii. p. 187, 
note). 

Here we have a triple enceinte, the first 16 cubits high, the 
second twice the height of the first, and the third built of hard 
stone 60 cubits high. If we suppose the third wall of solid stone 
(a material, be it observed, he only attributes to this one) to be 
the retaining wall of the platform itself, we have to endeavour to 
account for the other two. How, in front of the platform, and in 
the space on the south-eastern side, we find beds of concrete, the 
lines of which I have indicated by open parallel lines in the plan, 
intersected by diagonal lines, flanked on one side by a pair of demi- 
octagonal bastions, as outlined by the line of concrete, and at the 
other end running into tumuli at the angle of the recess in which 
the grand stairway is placed. The breadth of these lines of concrete 
are about 3 feet 6 inches, and the parallel lines are 60 feet from 
one another; the diagonal lines are 77 feet 4 inches long and 
44| feet apart. The lines of concrete are too narrow to be the 
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foundations of the whole wail; they were probably the foundations 
of the masonry which riveted the escarp or external face. The 
diagonal lines of concrete seem to indicate one of two things, either 
the wall built upon them was merely a system of bond-stones to 
buttress and bind the curtain, or, secondly, formed the laterals of 
casemates from which arrows and missiles were discharged on the 
enemy. In the first case, if the pattern were completed by joining 
the angle, they would show a system described by "Vitruvius, 
Gum autem fundamenta ita distantia inter se f uerint constituta, 
tunc inter ea alia trans versa, conjunct a exteriori et interiori funda- 
mento, 'peetinatim’ disposita ' quemadmodum serrm dentes ' solent 
esse collocentur/' 

The second or casemated system seems to have been employed in 
Carthage, in Egypt — for example, Medinet Abou — and at Byzantium, 
where it was probably an inheritance from the Parthians and 
Sassanians. There is perhaps additional force in the argument 
that these diagonals were the walls forming the laterals of the 
casemates acquired from the fact that placed at this angle they 
would be best able to command the flanks of salients and approaches 
to the gates. Of course this system supposes a wall in front 
{iTporkyia’fka of the Greeks). This wail, however, if it had been 
built entirely of bricks, as it is at Susa and Babylon, would not 
have left probably any indications that could be obtained without 
extensive excavation. It may strike some people that the polygonal 
plan of the bastions is rather too modern to be probable, especially if 
they have studied modern fortification, which ascribes to Albert Durer 
the painter the first development of the lastei (bastion), from the 
mediaeval round and square tower. Philo of Byzantium, -who wrote 
on fortification in the second century before Christ, and represents 
probably an Oriental rather than a Western tradition, is perfectly 
acquainted with the value of, and recommends and explains tetragons, 
pentagons, and sexagons as the best form of salient — eiraX^eiq 
iyydna, the very word applied in this context by Diodorus. Be- 
fore attempting a reconstruction, we must examine the similar 
buildings of cognate or neighbouring nations. Ecbatana, as the older 
capital of a former dominant race, would probably have been the 
immediate model, as Susa would have been the replica of Persepolitan 
work. Of the former only the description of Herodotus remains, 
hut the late excavations made by M. Dieulaf oy at Susa in 1884 to 
1886 are useful for comparative purposes to assist us in interpret- 
ing the facts we have before us. It will be seen that we have a 
triple enceinte of 185 feet total breadth; at Persepolis we have 
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120 feet in two masses of 6o feet each, and the third is the stone 
retaining wail of the platform, 

I now give an attempted restoration of the lines of fortification. 
They are drawn to bring in the tumuli and beds of concrete 
and stone foundations^ and where no clue is given, I make no 
suggestions. The bastions or towers on the hill correspond to the 
tumuli, which are about 120 feet from apex to apex, a distance 
which would be from the parapet of a tower well within the regula- 
tion effective range of an arrow, put at 1 00 cubits as a maximum 
by Philo of Byzantium (120 Babylon, 1 15 Susa), for enfilading the 



face of the curtain. The walls would come up to the face of the 
platform at a point just below the terrace where the steps leading 
down from the Palace of Xerxes are placed. I surmise the heavy 
blocks of stone might have led up a covered stairway to the level 
of the platform of the wall from the lower level of the pillared 
building, which I take to be an entrance hall supported by pillars 
and piers of brick built on the slabs, as foundations to lessen the 
hearing of the roof. 

The other square buildings I take to be perhaps barracks. They 
may possibly have been actually square towers, but for the fact that 
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I did not see lines indicating the foundation for the curtain joining 
them, and I am only endeavouring to use the data, not argue from 
them.'"' .. 

The general result of the researches I have laid before you would 
give the hill and platform of Persepolis the position of an acropolis 
strongly fortified and self-contained, and to a certain extent isolated 
from the city of which it formed the royal suburb and the national 
treasury. Again, turning to Ecbatana and Susa for analogies, an 
exactly similar relation between city and acropolis, making allow- 
ance for the different physical features of the locality, subsisted, 
I do not think it can be gathered from the account of Herodotus 
that the whole city of Ecbatana was surrounded by the seven walls. 
He says, “ They called the fortifications Ecbatana/’ and then, after 
a description of the seven walls, states that ^^Deioces then built 
these fortifications for himself and round his own palace, and he 
commanded the rest of the people to fix their habitations round the 
fortifications.” It is hard to believe that the walls, if they in- 
cluded the whole city, could have so completely disappeared as to 
admit of Polybius describing the city as arelxiorrog or wall-less, but 
he says of the acropolis, It has in it a fortress (aKp^f) built by 
hand (artificially constructed) marvellously fortified as to strength.” 
‘‘ Under this are placed the royal palaces.” At Ecbatana, therefore, 
the fortress and palaces occupied the higher points of the hill and 
the city was grouped round the lower slopes. At Susa the hill of 
the acropolis stands away from the city, and on it principally, if 
not done, were expended the greatest pains to make it impregnable. 
At Persepolis the city is in the gorge of the hills in a naturally 
defensible position, and the /3a<n\€iov and treasuries are separated 
by a distance of about two miles. 

We can trace the echo of this tradition of a stronghold through 
the Arabic writers to Hamdallah, who in the fourteenth century 
speaks of it as one of the three great fortresses of Ears, and within 
a farsak of Istakhr. I do not think this idea would be so persistent 
if the structure had been merely a group of palaces accessible on 
two sides, and provided on the third with a large and easy flight of 
steps, as if to facilitate the process of capture. 

Colours and Materials. 

I will now proceed to give a short account of some of the colours 
and materials which were obtained by excavation. In removing 
some dry accumulation in order to get at a part of the bas-relief in 
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the Hall of a Hundred Columns, in order to mould it, Mr. Giun- 
tini, the Itdlmn formatore, found it covered with a coating of blue 
paint, which came away readily under the touch as fine blue powder. 
This on examination is found to be silicate of copper, or blue fritte. 
Texier is the only one, so far as I know, whose guess at the truth 
on this point has been verified, except perhaps Herbert, who, how- 
ever, laboured under the disadvantage of being gifted with the most 
lively imagination of any person who ever visited Persepolis. He 
speaks of gilding in the frieze being so bright as to look as if it had 
just been put on. As for gilding, I am sadly mistaken in my esti- 
mate of the Persian character if anything the size of a pin’s head 
with a metallic lustre were allowed to remain a day after it ceased 
to be protected. The same silicate of copper is used as a blue paste 
for a small ornament found in the court of Palace Ho. 6. It is 
about loj centimetres long and about 4 J broad, fluted transversely, 
with two holes to fix it apparently as a handle, perhaps for a sword or 
a dagger. We found several small specimens of red copper enamel 
of very great density. On a frustum of a small pilaster, 1 0^ centi- 
metres in diameter, yellow ochre was found in the flutings, laid on 
a ground of white gesso. This fragment was found in the tumulus 
close to the Palace of Darius. On a small block of concrete, made 
up of limestone and quartz pebbles with brown clay and lime, we 
found the red colouring used in the court of Palace Ho. 6, and on 
the floor of north-westerly rooms of the Palace of Darius. It is an 
earthy hematite laid on a thick facing of gesso on plaster in the last 
two cases, but without this ground in the case of the concrete. The 
fragment of an enamelled tile, found at the angle of the great hall 
of Xerxes, is a baked ware having a quartz base with a little lime 
to form a binding. That it is not a sand base is shown by the fact 
that the quartz fragments are not waterworn, and that they are 
sifted to a size. The face of the tile is covered with a thin glaze 
of light blue with a yellow border ; a sharp line divides the two 
colours — a bead or cloison separate — made up of filaments 2 
centimetres in length, of a dark material, put in before firing. It is 
exactly similar to the tiles exhibited in the Louvre brought from 
Susa. There was also a very bright vermilion colour, with sulphur 
and globules of mercury on analysis, so that it is therefore a mercuric 
sulphide. With regard to the wall materials employed, it can 
scarcely now be a matter of doubt that at the great halls, where the 
wall space was considerable, bricks in the two sizes (of which any 
number of specimens can be obtained with very little digging) were 
employed. They correspond to the size that, according to Vitruvius, 
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the Greeks called tetradoron, four palms each way. The walls were 
morticed into the vertical stone masonry by hollowing out the stone 
for its reception. The bricks employed at Sardis were i| foot long 
and I foot broad. This brick was called Lydion because used by 
the Lydians. The builders of Susa used bricks 13 inches spare 
and and 6 | inches deep. 

In the Palace of Darius the conditions are totally different. Here 
the solid stone, the jambs of the doorways, and the masses of stone 
forming windows and recesses, come within a few inches of one 
another. You will see that the edge of the masonry both of the 
vertical and horizontal members has a rabbet of smooth-dressed 
stone about 10 centimetres deep, then the stone is roughly chiselled 
in a curve to a central ridge projecting laterally into the wall, the 
whole construction being the opposite to what we find where bricks 
are employed. This projection would, in fact, mortice into a wall 
instead of the wall into it, and is well adapted to serve as a core to 
a mass of plastic material, while the curved form or hollow at the 
edge would be equally favourable for such a substance, but would 
make the employment of bricks impossible. The rabbet line would 
be very well fitted to receive the flat edge of an enamelled tile, 
which probably formed the revetment of the wall. 

I must express my obligations to Mr. E. Phene Spiers for help 
in the architectural portion, and to Mr. Flinders Petrie and Mr. 
Spurrell in analysis of the colours and materials. 

I spoke above of the Palace of Pasargadae, of which the white 
tracks assisted me in making out part of the plan. The edifice 
was 187 feet 5 inches long, and 130 feet 7 inches broad. Facing 
the north-west are two rows of pillars, twelve in each row, and 
II feet 4 inches from centre to centre. At the northern angle 
there is a doorway opening between the two rows, and at the eastern 
angle there are the shattered fragments of a pier made of the same 
very white limestone as the solitary pier now standing. In 
the centre nearly, i.e., 60 feet from the north-west edge of the 
wall, guided by the same marks, I dug out a column complete with 
a two-stepped square plinth, a fluted base, and smooth shaft. The 
capital was Doric, with a square abacus. This is of the pattern 
found in the edifice called Cyrus’s Tomb. The presence of this 
pillar here seems to give colour to the surmise that those at Cyrus’s 
Tomb do not belong to it. They might have been taken from here. 
These fluted bases belong to the archaic Ionic type, of which there 
are examples at Samos and in the temples of Nike Apteros and 
Minerva Polias. These, however, stood upon cylindrical socles. 
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j-j\r(,jg_The expedition to Persepolis left England in November 1891 for 
the purpose of taking moulds of the more prominent sculptures, -with a view 
to their preservation and reproduction. The costs were defrayed by Lord 
Savile and Mr. Cecil Smith, who had obtained the necessary permission 
from the Shah. Mr. H. Weld Blundell undertook at his own expense to 
superintend the expedition, and was thus enabled to carry out the excava- 
tions here recorded.— Ed.] 
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SECTION VI 1 1 

CHINA, OENTEAL ASIA, AND THE 
FAE EAST. 



I. 


A FAffi AND DISPASSIONATE DISCUSSION OF 
THE THEEE DOCTRINES ACCEPTED IN 
CHINA. 

FEOM Lltr Ml, A BUDDHIST WEITEE. 

BY 

JAMES LEGGE, 

Professor of Chinese^ University of Oxford. 

Introduction. 

My object in the paper which I now venture to submit to the Con- 
gress is to set forth, mainly from a Buddhist standpoint, as briefly 
as can be done with some regard to distinctness and precision, the 
nature and comparative value of the teachings of Confucianism, 
Taoism, and Buddhism, which are commonly spoken of as The 
Three Eeligions of China.’" In doing this, I will avail myself of a 
treatise published in the latter half of our thirteenth century or the 
first half of our fourteenth by a scholar called Liu Mi, with the title 
which I have adopted for my paper. Mr. Bunyiii Hanjio, in his 
catalogue of the Buddhist Tripitaka, enters the treatise as ISTo. 1643, 
and adds that the author was of the Ylian dynasty. A copy of 
it in my possession assigns the author to the Sung dynasty. The 
last year of the one of those dynasties was 1279, and the first year 
of the other was 1280. Evidently Liu Mi must have lived on from 
the one into the other. If he wrote other books, none of them has 
found a place in the Tripitaka. He entertained a strong conviction 
of the superiority of Buddhism to the other two systems, but was 
not, so far as it appears, himself a monk. He is styled '' Ching 
Chdi Hsio-Shih Liu Mi,” which I render by “ Liu Mi, the Distin- 
guished Scholar of the Quiet Study.” 

My attention was first directed to the treatise twelve years ago, 
and Mr. Hanjio happening to call on me one day when I was read- 
ing it, I asked him what he thought of it. He replied, '' It is one 
of the most popular books iu Japan. Everybody reads it. It is a 
very able exposition and defence of Buddhism.” Some years after- 
wards, in a conversation with Mr. lusii^o Exuchi, a member of the 
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Japanese Cabinet, I foimd that he was familiar with Liii Mfs argu- 
ments, and prepared to maintain them with unhesitating confidence. 
I count myself fortunate in having become acquainted with '' The 
Discussion of the Three Doctrines,” and think that I cannot better 
do my part in our present Congress than by bringing before you the 
more important portions of it in an English version. The author’s 
method of conducting his argument is different from what a scholar 
trained in the schools of the West would pursue, but his competency 
to deal with his subject, so far as his range of information was con- 
cerned, cannot be questioned. Occasionally I am unable to accept 
bis statements, and think that he errs here by exaggeration, there 
by defect. Where this is the case, I will briefly indicate my differ- 
ence of opinion, and endeavour to correct his error or supply his 
deficiency ; but, for the most part, I will do little more than repeat 
to you in English what Liu Mi has told me in his Chinese. 

I. 

Our author commences with an account of the origin or first 
appearance of the Three Doctrines in China. 

(i.) First in order came The Doctrine of the Literati,” which 
began with Fu-hsl’s making of the Eight Trigrams. The Doctrine 
of the Literati ” is Liu’s name for what has come to be called by 
foreigners Confucianism ” and it is the more correct denomination 
of the two, for Confucius was only one of the Literati. He called 
himself 'fa transmitter and not a maker, one who believed in and 
loved the ancients.” He said, “ I am not one who was born in 
the possession of knowledge. I am one who is fond of antiquity 
and earnest in seeking for knowledge there.” Tsze-sze, his grand- 
son, defines the antiq[uity where the Sage learned the principles 
which he taught, saying that he handed down the doctrines of 
Yao and Shun, as if they had been his ancestors.” 

The history of China, accepted by its Literati, and which seems 
to me reliable, places Yao and Shun in the twenty-fourth and 
twenty-third centuries before Christ. Liu Mi goes far beyond that 
era, and carries us back to Eff-hsi and his Trigrams. We find those 
figures in the Y1 Ching. They are the trilineal symbols from which 
are developed the sixty-four Hexagrams of that strange and myste- 
rious book, Fu-hsfs place in chronology can only be guessed at 
If Yao really lived in the twenty-fourth century B.c., I think that a 
thousand years is a very moderate allowance for the time between 
him and Eu-lisi The tradition that the latter made the Eight 
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Trigrams was probably tantamount with our author to a statement 
that he invented the written characters. At any rate, the rise of 
the doctrine of the Literati is placed long before that of the other 
two Doctrines. 

(2.) The Doctrine of the TIo is dated by Liii from Lao-tsze's 
publication or production rather of the Tdo-teh Ching, the Classic,” 
that is, ‘‘ of the Tao and its Characteristics.” This event must have 
taken jdace in the sixth century B.G., probably during the lifetime of 
Confucius, though there had been an earlier doctrine of the Tdo, for 
which the authorship of Hwang-t! is claimed. He was posterior 
to Eu-hsi, and the year 2697 b.g. has been put dov^n as the first 
year of his rule. 

(3.) The entrance of Buddhism into China is assigned to the reign 
of the emperor Ming (a.d. 58—75) of the second or eastern Han 
dynasty. Otir author says nothing of an earlier entrance, which 
has been imagined, of eighteen monks from India in b.g. 218, in 
the time of Shih Hwang-ti, the founder of the Chfin dynasty. If 
such men ever arrived at the capital of China, we have the testi- 
mony of Nien ClTang in his History of Buddhism that they were 
not allowed to remain in the country, but immediately sent away. 

It is related that in a.d. 61 the emperor Ming dreamt one night 
that he saw a golden image flying towards him from the west. 
Notices of Buddha and his doctrines had by this time found their 
way to the Chinese capital, and the emperor’s counsellors concluded 
that the dream prognosticated the introduction of them to the 
country. Messengers being sent to the west accordingly to make 
inquiries about them, they returned in the end of 68 to the capital 
at Lo-yang, bringing with them an image of Buddha, some texts, 
and two monks known to us as Kasyapa Matanga and Chu F 4 -lan, 
who were cordially welcomed and suitably accommodated, and who 
addressed themselves to translate their books into Chinese, a work 
which may be said to have gone on ever since. The same Men 
Chang whom I have just mentioned gives erroneously, as do all the 
Chinese and Japanese writers whom I have consulted, the year b.g. 
1027 as the era of Buddha’s birth. Not even Nanjio ventures to 
call this date in question. 

II. 

Our author next gives a brief and general view of what is com- 
mon in the teaching of the Three Doctrines, and shows how each of 
them seems to be indispensable. 
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He says: /'The fundamental idea with the Literati is correct- 
ness or morality ; with the Taoists, veneration or giving honour to 
their Tio ; and with the Buddhists, vastness. They agree in their 
love of life and dislike of putting to death, and so (the principle 
of) Benevolence is common to them ; in their regard for others as 
themselves, and so (the sentiment of) J ustice is common to them ; in 
their repression of anger and opposition to lust, in their prohibition 
of excess and precautions against wrong, and so (the maintenance 
of) Self-culture is common to them. They all, as if with the crasli 
of thunder, penetrate the ears of the deaf, and, as with the bright- 
ness of the sun and moon, give light to the darkened understanding, 
and so a Transforming influence is common to them. 

“It readily appears that there are only the two paths of good and 
evil open to man, and it is the common aim of the three doctrines 
that all men should take the good path. One writer has said that 
Buddhism regulates the mind, Taoism the body, and the doctrine 
of the Literati society. But the mind, the body, and society 
require, each of them, to be regulated, and how can any one of 
the Three Doctrines be left uncultivated ? Another writer has said 
that the doctrine of the Literati cures the skin, Taoism the pulse, 
and Buddhism the marrow. But as the skin, the pulse, and the 
marrow all require to be kept in healthy action, how can any one 
of the doctrines be allowed to fall into disuse ? '' 

III. 

Our author proceeds briefly to describe the operation of the Three 
Doctrines, and shows how each has defied all attempts to eradicate it. 

He says (i.) “The Literati in China employ (their teaching of) 
the (three) cardinal Bonds and (five) Constant Virtues to rectify the 
relationships of society and to illustrate (the influence and power 
of) ceremonies, music, punishments, and government. When these 
have a universal action and encounter no repelling opposition, a 
happy order prevails throughout heaven and earth, and all things 
are nourished and flourish. Great is the service of the Literati to 
the world, and so, when the emperor of GlTin wished to do away 
with them and their doctrine, notwithstanding all that he could do, 
they could not in the end be done away with.’' 

Such is the brief account which our author gives of the Doctrine 
of the Literati. So far as it goes, it is correct. There underlies . 
the doctrine an analysis of our human nature into its constituent 
moral elements, and of society into its constituent relationships, 
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along with a recognition of the duties in fulfilling which man 
would exercise all the faculties inherent in him, be happy himself, 
and make all with whom he had to do happy also. We are not 
surprised to hear from Confucius repeated enunciations of a rule of 
life which almost exactly anticipated that which we find in our 
New Testament: — “What you do not want done to yourself, do 
not do to others.'' 

Liu Mi, however, misses or overlooks a most important element 
in the doctrine of the Literati — the recognition, namely, of the fact 
that man's existence, nature, and duties are from a Supreme Being, 
now indicated by the impersonal term Heaven, and now called by 
the personal name of Supreme Euler, equivalent to our designa- 
tion God. There is the first sentence in Tsze-sze's treatise, so well 
known as the Chung Yung: — “What Heaven has conferred (on 
man) is called his nature ; the following of this nature is called the 
path (to be trodden); the regulation of this path is called (the 
system of) instruction." 

More than a thousand years, moreover, before Tsze-sze, the founder 
of the Shang dynasty, T’ang the Successful had proclaimed : 
“The Great God has conferred (even) on the inferior people a 
moral sense, compliance with which would show their nature in- 
variably right. To make them tranquilly pursue the course which 
it indicates is the work of the Ruler.” This monotheistic faith 
was at the foundation of the doctrine of the Literati, enunciated 
from the earliest time, and ruling it down to the present day ; 
sometimes suffusing and transfiguring the morality of the system, 
and converting it into a religion. A baser belief may have pre- 
ceded it in pre-historic time, and it has now and then been dis- 
figured by practices inconsistent with it; but I cannot suppose 
that Liu was ignorant of its theistic, even monotheistic, character. 
Perhaps his familiarity with Buddhism, in which there is no such 
belief, made it easier for him to overlook or undervalue the evidence 
of it in all the orthodox literature of his country. However we 
explain it, his account of the doctrine of the Literati is seriously 
defective ; and in the interest of truth, I take this early opportunity 
to supply his omission. 

He says (2.) on Taoism; — “Tdoism in China makes men pure 
and humble in the keeping of themselves, and lowly and retiring in 
the assertion of themselves. It washes away all practices of a 
heedless and disorderly character, and brings its professors back 
to the regions of quietness, silence, and non-action. Its use in the 
teaching of the world is very great, «d my when the emperor Wu 
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of the Liang dynasty (502—549 a.I).) wished to destroy Tfioism, 
notwithstanding all that he could do, Tdoisin could not be done 
away with/' 

To this brief account of Taoism I will take no exception here. 
By-and-by I shall have occasion to point out wherein the estimate 
of the system is incomplete. 

(3.) On Buddhism our author says : Buddhism in China 
makes men put away what is vain, and seek after what is real ; 
reject what is false, and turn to what is true ; convert action which 
requires effort to that which is easy; and advance from what is 
profitable only to oneVself to what is profitable to others. It is 
the dependence and resource of ail living people, to which nothing 
can be added. Hence, though the three Wu sovereigns wished to 
extinguish Buddhism, it could not, with all their efforts, be ex- 
tinguished/' 

Here Liu adds: “Li Shih-Cffien of the Sui dynasty (589-618), 
in discoursing about the three doctrines, says, ' Buddhism may be 
compared to the sun, Taoism to the moon, and the doctrine of 
the Literati to the five planets.' As it would be impossible for 
the sky above to dispense with any one of those three luminaries, 
so it is impossible for the world to be without any one of the Three 
Doctrines. Although there are the differences of superior and inferior 
among them, not one will bear to be partially disowned. So it is ; 
but the minds of men are different, and different minds have dif- 
ferent views. Those who favour Taoism say that there is nothing 
in Buddhism equal to the veneration of the Tao. Those who favour 
Buddhism say that there is nothing in Taoism equal to its grandeur. 
The Literati,, again, plume themselves upon the morality of their 
system, reproach both the others, and denounce them as ^ strange 
doctrines.' They apjprove, they condemn with endless confusion, 
and have done so for hundreds and thousands of years." 

IV. 

Our author now hastens to clinch his discussion and bring his 
argument to a conclusion. He says : — “ My purpose is to make 
clear and discuss the merits of the Three Doctrines, and I am 
resolved that I will not do so with a prejudiced mind, that I will 
discard from my contention all love for any one system and 
dislike of another, and will rule my thoughts with an absolute 
impartiality. 

** Let us inquire into the highest achievement of each doctrine, 
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and then onr perplexities \vill melt away like ice. The highest 
achievement is seen by bringing together the operating causes and 
resulting issues. All occupations and things have their highest 
achievements. In the case of the husbandmanj his work appears 
in his person soaked with rain and his feet bedaubed with earth, 
wdiile its fruit is seen in his granaries filled with the stores of his 
produce. In the case of the merchant, his work appears in his 
early journeys, and nights spent beneath the dew, while its fruit is 
seen in his safes filled with gold. So it is also with the Three 
Doctrines. Bach has its highest achievement, and from their 
achievements we can estimate their comparative merits as superior 
and inferior. The conclusion comes readily without the use of 
argument Let us now look at them with this object in mind. 

‘‘ I, According to the doctrine of the Literati, one proceeds from 
his own single person to regulate his clan or family ; from his clan 
or family to regulate the State; and from the State to regulate all 
within nhe four seas,’ till the regions of space are filled with the 
lessons of the Doctrine. The primary principle which it requires 
may be pronounced very small, and its effects to be far-reaching. 
But what is its relation to what is without "the four seas ’and 
beyond the six bounds of space ? We have such expressions as " all 
on the east was affected by it, and all on the west, till it reached 
the four seas.’ That is its most distant reach ; there it stops and 
goes no farther, 

"" Thus it is with the doctrine of the Literati. Therefore they 
who study it preserve their mental constitution and nourish their 
nature, walking in the paths of benevolence and righteousness ; — 
they are scholars complete and admirable, whose course is perfect 
and unadulterated. When we look at all their arrangements and 
all they accomplish, we perceive that they render the greatest ser- 
vice to their rulers and confer benefits on the people. They can 
secure the repose of the nation, and the prosperity of its altars : 
they can maintain the culture of society, and produce the highest 
order and peace. This work being accomplished, they grow old, but 
their names are preserved by the faithful historians. 

“ This is the highest achievement of the doctrine of the Literati, 
and here it stops. Tsang-tsze says, " Only ending in death, is it 
not far-reaching ? ’ That it reaches to death shows how great is 
the service which it renders,” 

With this there ends all that our author says about the doctrine 
of the Literati. Again he dismisses the subject without any recog- 
nition of the existence and ordinations M the Supreme Euler, of 
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which I have already complained. And there is another waiit,~ 
I do not say another omission, for we cannot blame Liu. Mi for 
it. Blit we should have been glad if, in speaking of the highest 
achievement of the doctrine, he had been able to refer to its givino* 
to man the assurance of his immortality. If he could not give 
such an assurance, some whisper of hope would have been welcome. 
The life in time of the able and successful member of the school is 
iiuely described ; but when life is done, all that remains for him is 
the tribute of the historian, — the mention of him with praise in 
the records of the past. And of the unseen future of the ill-doer, 
the man who has lived a useless life, or who has lived only to do 
evil, and increase the unhappiness and misery of other men, the 
doctrine says nothing. So far as we know it from Liu Mi, it says 
nothing; so far as we learn it from Confucius himself, it says nothimy. 
We are disappointed, and call to mind the conversation between 
the sage and his disciple Chi Lu, when the latter said, '' I venture 
to ask about death,” and the Master replied, “ While you do not 
know life, how can you know about death ? ” 

2. Dealing now with Taoism, our author says: ‘'The doctrine 
of Taoism starts from the bodily person and proceeds to what is 
mysterious and obscure ; from what takes place among men it rises 
above the sky; from the mountain forests and craggy caves it 
reaches to the boundless expanse, the lofty golden gate of the great 
firmament : — it may be said to ascend from this ordinary world, 
and enter into the most sacred region. But what is its relation to 
what is beyond the makings and transformations of heaven and 
earth? It says that, ‘In its greatness it embraces the utmost 
limits of the sky, and in its minuteness penetrates to the atoms of 
dust.' Thus its highest reach is to the vast expanse of the sky, 
and it has nothing to do with anything beyond this. 

“ Thus it is with the doctrine of the Taoists. Therefore they 
who study it with the undistracted energy of their spirits move to 
union with the disembodied, and grandly, in the region of absolute 
purity and few desires, freeing themselves from the old, and putting 
on the new, they accumulate meritorious performances and amass 
their good deeds, till they can deliver themselves from the trammels 
of the body ; can fly aloft, can subdue spirits, can summon wind 
and rain to come at their call, can assist the processes of maldDg 
and transformation, and establish a mysterious merit, their longevity 
inexhaustible, and their enjoyment natural and free. 

“ Such and nothing more is the highest achievement of Taoism. 
Its classic of the Yellow Court says, ‘ After long contemplation in 
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this protracted life, they fly away/ Long life being attained, the 
goal of TS^oism is reached.” 

Thus briefly is the doctrine of Taoism discussed and dismissed. 
Liu Mi would seein hardly to have felt the difidculties in inter- 
preting the treatise of Lao-ts^e that have embarrassed and perplexed 
most European sinologues who have made it a study. He does 
not attempt to give an explanation of the name TS-o; he says 
nothing of the scheme of contraries, which plays so important a 
part in the system; he does not even mention Llo’s maxim that 
good is to be returned for evil; he accepts without question the 
wild and baseless stories of what the TS,oist masters are able to 
accomplish by their magical arts, which are a subject of ridicule to 
the Confucian scholars. The highest achievement of the discipline 
is to him long life, and that obtained, though facts do not make 
good the attainment of it, the goal of Tc^oism is reached, 

3. We come now to our author’s account of Buddhism, for which 
he has been reserving his strength. He says : According to the 
teaching of Buddhism, when a Buddha comes forth to his mani- 
festation, three thousand great chiliocosms constitute the sphere 
of his successful operation. Let us speak of it in one of those 
worlds. 

111 the midst of every world there is a Summm mountain, rising 
from the great ocean and ascending above the nine tiers of the 
sky. Round the waist of this mountain revolve the sun and moon, 
separating day and night. 

“On the four sides of Sumeru are four continents. That on the 
east is called Purva-videha ; that on the west, G6-dhan-ya; that 
on the south, Zainbu-dvipa ; and that on the north, Uttara-kuru. 
Ill each of these four great continents there are 3000 countries. 
We dwell in the Zambu-dvipa continent arid our China is one 
of the 3000 countries of that southern continent. Shakya-muni 
descended and was born in India, which is the exact centre of the 
southern continent. 

“ Above the four sides of Siim^ru the space nearest the sun and 
moon is what we call the Deva-loka of the Four Kings, Above 
this again is what is called the Deva-loka of Sh^kra, Lord of Devas. 
Higher still in the pure vacancy, brightly shining amid the tiers of 
clouds, are the four D^va-lokas, having the general name of ^ The 
Region of Desire/ Still higher amid the tiers of clouds are the 
eighteen Deva-lokas having the general name of " The Region of 
Form.’ Higher still in the boundless void are the four Deva-lokas 
having the general name of 'The Region without Form/ All living 
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beings in these three regions are subject to birth, old age, sickness, 
and death. 

'' Such is an account of one world, and a thousand such worlds 
are called a small chiliocosm, and a thousand such small chiliocosms 
are called a medium one, comprising a million worlds. A thousand 
such medium chiliocosms are called a great chiliocosm, comprising 
ten million worlds. The thousand being taken three times, we 
speak of three thousand great chiliocosms, but these in reality form 
only one great chilio-universe. In this great chilio-universe there 
are ten million mount Sumerus, ten million suns and moons, ten 
million deva retinues of the Four Kings. If one were to take 
a million strings of small cash, and on every world put down one 
cash, when he had exhausted the million strings he wmuld have 
gone over a great chilio-universe. This is the sphere of the suc- 
cessful operation of one Buddha. 

“ When any one Buddha comes forth in his manifestation, then 
in the ten million w-orlds there are ten million individual Buddhas 
manifested at the same time. Therefore the Sanskrit Sutra of the 
Ket, the Brahma-gala Sutra, says: '(The leaves of) each lotus 
flower represent the ten million countries. In every one there 
is a Shakya-miini seated under a bodhi-tree, and all at the same 
time attain to the Buddha state.’ In this way there are the ten 
thousand millions of Lochanas or essential Buddhas, w'hich appear 
in ten thousand millions of Shakya-munis, each assigned to his 
own material region. These are styled the innumerable embodi- 
ments of the essence; and then these ten thousand millions of 
embodied Buddhas proceed to transform and deliver the ten thou- 
sand million worlds, till all that are in them, produced from the 
womb, from eggs, or frona the water, without feet, or with two feet, 
or wdth four feet, or with many feet, with form and without form, 
with thought and without thought, even to those who do not think 
and have never approximated to think, — all are carried across (to 
ITirv&na). Such is the result of the teachings of Buddhism.” 

Let us pause here for a moment and think of what our author 
has said about the constitution and composition of the universe 
and the manifestation of a Buddha. Well might he at the com- 
mencement of his treatise specify "greatness” or "vastness” as 
the distinctive and fundamental characteristic of Buddhism. But 
all his assertions as to its actual, and what I may call its material 
greatness, are unsupported by evidence and contrary to facts. There 
is no mention of a Creator, no reference even to a demiurge, no 
hint of evolution. 
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Who placed Siim&‘u in the waters of the sea ? There is no such 
mountain as it is said to be, in India or in all the earth. And 
what is said about the Deva-lokas above it is all in cloudland, 
baseless, monstrous, absurd. We can accept the existence of one 
Buddha; but that there are in the great chilio-universe ten thou- 
sand millions of Buddhas has no majesty to awe us to acquiescence. 
The assertion only amuses us and moves us to derision. Then 
there is the great consummation, the result of the teaching of 
Buddhism. The idea of its greatness melts into a vast grotesque 
conception of the beautiful diversified universe again becoming 
formless and void, a chaotic MrvS-na, terrible, unbelievable. Such 
would be the result of the operation of Buddhism! 

Our author resumes and goes on, as he did with the two other 
Doctrines, to show what is the highest achievement of Buddhism. 
He says : '' Therefore the learners of Buddhism know the emptiness 
(and vanity) of all the Skandhas — the constituent elements, that is, 
of every personality. They cleanse the six roots (or means of com- 
munication with all that is external to themselves) to an absolute 
purity. They keep far aloof from the ten bad deeds and cultivate 
the ten excellences. They keep in view the four things on which 
memory should dwell. They put forth the four correct exertions. 
They remove from before them the sixty-two (perverting) sights, 
and do not allow anything depraved or hypocritical to be about 
them. They cut off the ninety-seven occasions of annoyance, so 
that no troubles can disturb them. The 3000 greater observances 
of demeanour and the 80,000 smaller actions are all carefully 
attended to by them. They display the four (gracious) exercises 
of mind to which no limit can he set. They constantly employ 
and cultivate the (graces of the) six paramitas. Amid their prac- 
tice of the rules of the doctrine they will forget their own persons, 
even to stripping off their skin or piercing their flesh till the 
blood flows, to write their Sutras, They will cut off an arm or 
throw away the whole body while they continue their conversa- 
tion with another without shrinking or hesitation. They will 
forget themselves for the sake of other creatures, as (when ShMvya- 
muni) endured the pain and cut off a piece of his flesh to feed the 
hawk (and save the dove), or as when he gave his body to feed the 
famished tigress, and that without fright or apprehension. His 
money, pearls, treasures, his kingdom, capital, wife, and son, he 
threw away as he would have done a worn-out shoe. His joints, 
hands, feet, head, eyes, marrow, and brains he parted with as if 
they were merely his exuviae. From life: to life, through hundreds, 
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thousands, myriads, and lakhs of livps this mind underwent no 
change ; from kalpa to kalpa, through hundreds, thousands, and 
lakhs of kalpas, this mind became more earnest and resolute. 

'' In this way, after three Asangkhyea ages have been completed, 
and all the virtues fully displayed, they become disentangled from 
the fourfold enthralment, all tendencies to error are extinguished ; 
their comprehension and progress are beyond measure and limit. 
They skilfully enter the gate of the system, and advance beyond 
measure and limit. Their Samadhi is accomplished; their five 
roots and five powers are perfectly developed. The three things 
to be attained and clearly understood are fully acknowledged. The 
fourfold wisdom and threefold body receive their attestations. The 
six supernatural talents and the fivefold eye are obtained. They 
acquire the four incontrovertible powers of argument, and can 
discourse without end. They become possessed of the will whose 
four exercises cannot be denied, and can direct it as they please. 
Their eight victories and eight consequent deliverances from all 
objective and subjective trammels are continually exhibited. In 
their fourfold freedom from apprehension and their fourfold means 
of pacification they have an inexhaustible store of satisfaction and 
content. Theirs are the eight divisions of the holy path, the 
eighteen peculiar characteristics (of the Buddha), different from 
what are to be found in the Three Conveyances ; the thirty-two 
physiological marks and the eighty varieties of beauty and grandeur 
make their spiritual body subtle and exquisite. They see clearly 
the innumerable kalpas of the past and the future ; they know fully 
the innumerable minds of all living in the innumerable worlds of 
the present. With the ten honours of distinction they rise above 
the three worlds. Such men possess every variety of wisdom. 
Each of them is the dSva among devas ; a king of the law to whom 
there is no superior ; among all who are correct and awake, one 
who is truly so, excelling the possessors of all charity ; one who 
acquires completely the ten faculties, and leads back into the 
regions of the Law all who have sentient being. 

“ This is the highest achievement of Buddhism ; here it stops. The 
Sutra of the Lotus of the Law says, ‘ The Tathil^gata is tlie greatest 
instance of cause and effect/ Therefore, when one comes forth and 
is manifested in the world, he wishes to cause all living beings to 
arrive at the same result as himself, for in his great desire and 
great power he has sworn that all possessed of an active, intelligent 
nature shall with himself arrive at the unsurpassable consummation 
of the NirvS.na.” 
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Our author has brought his discussion nearly to an end, having 
exhibited what he considers to be the highest achievement of the 
three doGtrines. Summing up the results at which he has arrived, 
he says ' The students of the Boctrine of the Literati, when they 
have attained to its highest result, only transmit their names to 
the future with distinction ; the students of Taoism as their highest 
benefit only get long life; the students of Buddhism^ on the other 
hand, obliterate the distinction between life and death, and arrive 
finally at Hirvana, having sought to convert all living beings to be- 
come with themselves truly enlightened. Does not the comparative 
superiority and inferiority of the three doctrines in this way mani- 
festly appear ? Let me try and illustrate this by comparisons. 

“The sphere in which the system of the Literati operates is the 
Middle Kingdom, our China; that where the system of the Tao 
operates is the sky above and human society; that in which 
Buddhism operates is the entire firmament above, and all the 
region where its system is in action. 

“ The doctrine of the Literati may be said to have for its aim the 
government of a family ; its dread commands take effect within its 
surrounding walls, hut it cannot be named outside them. Taoism 
may be said to have for its aim the direction of a territory ; its 
governmental lessons reach to all within its four holders, but beyond 
them they cannot be maintained. Buddhism at once takes posses- 
sion of all within the four seas and becomes ruler of all under the 
sky. Over the land to the margin of the ocean, all are its ministers 
and people ; ceremonies, music, measures of correction, and punish- 
ments proceed from it. This is the difference between the three 
systems as regards their breadth and narrowness. 

“ Students of the doctrine of the Literati die, and there is an end 
of them; they and their system are an affair of but a hundred 
years. Students of Taoism eagerly seek after long life ; they and 
their life may endure for a thousand or a myriad years. Students 
of Buddhism wish to obliterate the distinction between life and 
death, and will consequently abide in a condition of tranquillity, 
passing through a multitude of kalpas innumerable and inex- 
haustible. The system of the Literati may be compared to the 
flame of a lamp which gives light for a single evening. When the 
bell sounds or the clepsydra is exhausted, the oil is expended and 
the lamp goes out. Tlloism may be compared to the lamps which 
king Ajatashatru made to illuminate the relics of Buddha, but 
which would become extinguished after a hundred years. Bud- 
dhism may be compared to the illumiiiatiiig power of the bright 
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sun, shining constantly through myriads of years, disappearing in 
the west, but rising again in the east, with unceasing revolution. 
This is the distinction between the three doctrines as regards the 
length and shortness of their duration. 

'' In this way we know that there is a law fitting for this world, 
and a law conducting to the world beyond this. The two doctrines 
of the Literati and of Tlioism are for this world. Buddhism bemns 
with the teaching for this world, and ends with that which is for 
the world beyond this. What is it which we call this world? 
The Hwii-Yen Sutra says : ‘ There are the world of Devas, the 

world of men, and the world of king Yama. Each of these regions 
and all in it (including the regions of Desire, Form, and Formless- 
ness) is called a world. There is a law prevailing here which 
causes the inhabitants to pass from death to life and from life to 
death in ceaseless revolution. Where the law does not operate 
beyond the three regions, it is called the law for this world. 
Where the nature possesses a true intelligence, embracing in its 
regards all space, and wdiich cannot be confined within those three 
regions, we have what is called the law prevailing beyond this 
world.’ 

Buddhism sets forth its teachings under the figure of the Five 
Conveyances. The first two of them, -which are called the Human 
Conveyance and the Deva Conveyance, contain the law suitable 
for this world. The other three, which are called the Conveyances 
of the Shavakas, the Pratyeka Buddhas, and the Budhi-sattvas, 
contain the laws which extend to the world beyond this. 

The Human Conveyance is what are called the Five Prohibi- 
tions :---(i.) not to kill, meaning that we ought to love all living 
things, that we ought not hastily to do violence for our own 
advantage to any creature, and not merely that we ought not to 
eat its flesh ; (ii.) not to steal, meaning that we ought not to take 
to ourselves anything that is not right, and not merely that we 
ought not to steal the things of others 5 (iii.) not to commit forni- 
cation or adultery, meaning that we ought not to approach any 
but our legitimate mate ; (iv.) not to speak falsely, meaning that 
we are not by our words to impose on others ; (v.) not to drink 
intoxicating liquors, meaning that we are not by intemperance to 
disturb the cultivation of our minds. They who hold fast these 
five prohibitions are enabled by means of them to play the man. 
The five constant virtues of the Literati have the same meaning 
and object. 

The Deva Conveyance is what are called the Ten Excellences 
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(i.) not to MU; to steal; (iii) not to commit fornication 

or adultery ; (iv.) not to speak falsely. These four are the same 
as the five prohibitions. The fifth is not to use specious or indirect 
speech, meaning not to employ words to gloss over what is wrong ; 
the sixth, not to have a double tonguA nieaning to talk of others 
differently to their face and behind their back; the seventh, not to 
have a foul mouth, meaning to eschew slandering and also speaking 
what is not correct and righteous; the eighth, not to be jealous, 
meaning to eschew envy and dislike; the ninth, not to cherish 
angry feeling, meaning not to allow passion and resentment to 
lodge in the mind ; the tenth is not to have any stupidity, meaning 
never to allow the sense of what is good and w^hat is had to be 
obscured. The recompense of him who cultivates all these ten 
excellences is found in his being born as a Deva. The nine true 
and admirable prohibitions of Tdoism teach the same lessons. 

It is by the Human Conveyance that there is planted the con- 
dition of man’s existence ; it is by the D^va Conveyance that there 
is obtained the condition of his Deva state. The law for this world 
consists of these two, and they equally belong to the three doctrines. 

“As to the other three Conveyances, they conduct those who 
observe them to pass grandly out of this world; they make them 
forget both what is good and what is evil, advance directly to the 
limit of the True, spiritually passing into and comprehending it, — 
a state which is not to be seen or spied out in this world.” 

I end here my translations from Liu Mfs treatise. In what fol- 
lows he replies to various objections that may be made to his views, 
and defends his Buddhism from the attacks of many of the greatest 
names among the Literati of China. 

I hope the time is not far distant when some sinologist will be 
induced to publish an edition of Liu’s work, along with a translation 
of it and the necessary notes. Such a contribution to our know- 
ledge of the literature of the Chinese Empire, from the introduction 
of Buddhism down to the Ylian or Mongol dynasty in our fourteenth 
century, would be most valuable and important. 

V, 

In the meantime, I will relieve you from listening longer to my 
paper with a few general observations which its subjects have sug- 
gested to me. 

Firsts I have called your attention already to the extravagant 
description which our author gives of the constitution of the universe 
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as the sphere of every Buddha's operation. Kot that the descrip- 
tion which he gives is exhaustive. What he says of the Ddva-lokas 
in the firmament, which are altogether twenty-six in number, is very 
little, and he says nothing at all in this place about the Karakas, 
the many hells or places of punishment, which are situated, under 
the government of king Yama, beneath the earth, as the Deva- 
lokas are above it. Liu Mi no doubt thought that what he did 
say was sufficient to impress his readers with the vastness of the 
Buddhistic universe. 

When we pass from our author's cosmology, however, to his ex- 
hibition of the moral teaching of the doctrine, we experience a great 
relief. There is, indeed, no recognition of a Divine Creator and 
Euler in it, nothing about any love and service as due from us to 
God, but the inculcation of moral duties in the sphere of one's own 
character and life is both minute and grand. From its pessimist 
view of misery as a necessary attribute of sentient existence we are 
compelled to dissent, hut its teaching of the doctrine of the path to 
he trodden, as leading to the extinction of the passions, which in- 
crease and envenom the misery of life, is very full and noble. 

Secondly, Our author does not enable us to say definitely what he 
understood by Mrv&na, the consummation to which Buddhism leads. 
He says that students of the doctrine of the Literati die, and there 
is an end of them, excepting in so far as the historian preserves the 
memory of their deeds ; that students of Taoism may get long life, 
and live for a thousand or a myriad of years, but then there is an 
end also of them ; and then he says that the students of Buddhism 
try to obliterate the distinction between life and death, and will 
abide in a condition of tranquillity, passing through a multitude of 
kalpas, innumerable, inexhaustible. One thing we may say : — for 
him who has attained to Mrvi^na there is an end of transmigration. 
He has no more to endure the misery of life; he has fought the 
fight and died in the triumph of it ; he has not to live again as he 
did before till he win another similar fight. But is the Nirvana 
state one of happy conscious enjoyment ? I used to think that the 
word was equivalent to our annihilation. The translation of it in 
Thibetan is equivalent to “ separation from pain," in Mongolian to 
“escape from misery." In Chinese the most common definition 
of it is “separation from life, and extinction" (H ^ The 

character which I render by “extinction” is very emphatic. Of 
its constituent parts one is (hwo), “ fire,” and the other is 7% 
(shui), “ water," the two consuming and destroying elements. The 
meaning of the whole is “ extinction," either in an active or passive 
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sense. The “ extinction of the altars of a state” was an old phrase, 
tantamount to the abolition of it as an independent or self-subsisting 
principality. If Nirvi^na be anything more than the cessation of 
living existence, the going out of life, what remains must be some- 
thing insignificant and not worth having. I must think that the 
life of misery terminating in Nirvana would not be worth living. 
On the pessimist foundation of the doctrine nothing better than 
such a fiasco could well be built up. 

Thirdly, But what shall be said of the consuming desire of 
Shikyamuni, yea, of every Buddha, to deliver all living, all existing 
beings and things— I may say the whole creation from their con- 
dition of suffering? I spoke of the extravagance of the statement 
about such a result of Buddhism when first made by our author. 
Farther on we found him quoting from the Hwa-Yen Sutra that the 
Tathagata has sworn that all possessed of an active, intelligent 
nature shall with himself arrive at the consummation of Mrv§,na. 
The Tathagata — that is, our Buddha, the founder of the doctrine 
called by his name — the Tath^ata has sworn that all intelligent 
beings shall with himself attain to Mrv^na. I cannot refer to any 
other Sutra where this oath of Buddha is recorded, but in the very 
remarkable Liturgy of Kwan-Yin, translated by the late Samuel 
Beal, whom I may well style a Buddhist master, in his Catena of 
Buddhist Scriptures,” the lesson to be read by the officiating monk is 
to this effect : “ The Bodhi-Sattva Kwan-Yin in addressing Buddha 
said, " World-honoured One ! While the recitation of these divine 
sentences is ineffectual to deliver creatures from the three evil ways 
of birth, I vow never to arrive at the condition of Buddha ! " ” This 
same vow is then repeated several times in different forms, and is 
followed by the divine sentences ” to he repeated, which are merely 
mystic phrases of a DhS,rani or magical charm. The whole liturgy 
appears to us ridiculously foolish, or worse ; hut as intended to 
awaken in the worshippers the sentiment of compassion for the woes 
of others with the vow of the greatest self-denial and sacrifice, 
unless those woes were relieved, it has always seemed to me very 
wonderful. The association in Buddhism of what seems sublime 
benevolence and of drivelling absurdity of method is not to be 
paralleled in any other doctrine or religion. 

Fourthly ^ Our author has failed to bring me to the same mind 
with himself as to the superiority of Buddhism to the doctrine of 
the Literati in China. That empire is what it is by virtue of the 
lessons inculcated in its ancient classics, set forth, as they subse- 
quently were, by its sage whom we call Confucius, expanded and 
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illustrated and enforced by the writings of its scholars clown to 
the present day, taught in all its schools, and the sources from 
which are drawn the subjects for examination at its ofiiciai com- 
petitions, which are the passport to rank and all honourable dis- 
tinction. Buddhism has been in China but a disturbing influence, 
ministering to the element of superstition in our nature that 
plays so large a part in the wmrld. I am far from saying that 
the doctrine of the Literati is perfect; nevertheless, it has kept 
the people of China together in national union, passing through 
many revolutions, but still enduring, after at least four or five 
millenniums of its existence, and still not without a measure of 
heart and hope. Europe and A'^^ierica can now give it something 
better than India did in sending it its Buddhism in our first cen- 
tury ; and I hope they will do so. You must not look in the 
civilisation of China or Japan for the fruits of Buddhism. Go to 
Thibet and Mongolia, and in the bigotry or apathy of their popula- 
tions, in their prayer-wheels and cylinders, you find the achieve- 
ments of the doctrine of Buddha. 

FifiMy, and you will be glad to hear me add lastly, I will 
venture to conclude by adverting to a prevalent error concerning 
the number of Buddhists that are in the world. Our author, Liu 
Mi, as we saw at the commencement of my paper, puts down its 
greatness or vastness as the distinguishing characteristic of Bud- 
dhism, and we have seen how he proceeds to make up the vast- 
ness of it. As baseless as his descriptions, it appears to me, are 
the estimates of the number of its adherents, which makes them 
amount to 40 per cent, of the population of the world, or there- 
abouts. To assign to Buddhism the whole of the population of 
China seems to me passing strange.” I do not commit myself to 
any definite figures .without the authority of official and reliable 
statistics; but I should be surprised if it were proved that there 
are a hundred million men in the world who would write down, or 
direct another to enter, their names as believers in Shakyamuni 
and his Doctrine. 
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MEMORIAL DES RITES CHINOIS. 

PAB 

Mokseigkette C. DE HAELEZ, 

Prof e88Gur IV V Unvversitd dc Louvain^ 

I 1. ObJET DE CETTE £tUDE. 

Parmi les sinologues et les hagiograiDhes qui se sont occupes de la 
religion des anciens Chinois, il en est iin grand nombre qui out puise 
les renseignements qui s’y rapportent, principalement dans le Li-ki/ 
et qui ont tird de ce livre les traits necessaires pour former le tableau 
du culte primitif de la Chine. A leurs yeux le '' Memorial des Eites 
avait, en cette matiere, la meme autorite que les vieux Kings. 

Dans un autre de nos ecrits, nous avons fait ressortir les erreurs 
auxquelles cette idee a donne naissance et les contradictions extraor- 
dinaires qui en sont resultees, entre les relations de ceux qui ont 
procede d’apres ce principe, et nous ont montre simultanement 
dans les premiers Chinois, des atlides, des animistes, des materialistes, 
des spiritualist es, des monotheistes parfaits, ou des idolatres. La 
source de ces variations dtonnantes etait, comme nous Tavons dit, 
dans cette erreur generalement regnante qui faisait considerer tons 
les monuments religieux de la Chine comme reprdsentant un systeme 
toujours identique k lui-meme et qui rapportait en outre Torigine du 
Li-ki k une antiquitd tres reculde. 

Deja dans la prdface de la traduction complete du Li-ki, publide 
parmi les Sacred Books of the East/’ le savant sinologue. Dr. J. 

^ Le Li-ki est aujourd’hui suffisamment connu, Disons toutefois pour ceux qui 
n’ont i)oint eu Foccasion d’en apprendre la nature, que ce livre est un vaste recueil de 
maximes, de pr^ceptes, et d’exemples relatifs k ce que les Chinois appeilent 1% rites, 
c’est-^-dire h> toutes les regies des actions, non seuiement de la vie priv^e, mais aussi 
de Fordre politique, social ou religieux. Bivis^ en quarante livres, il contient un 
amas ^norme de renseignements, vrais ou faux, sur ces matikes ; les dl^ments qui le 
composent sont le plus souvent ranges sans ordre et comme au hasard. 
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Legge, avait d^ja fait remarquer que les auteurs du Li»ki exprimaient 
uniquement les opinions ayaut cours sous les premiers Han. Oa 
n’en continua pas moins k reculer, au-dela des bornes admissibles, 
Mge du grand rituel et Ton n’avait pas etc peu surpris de lire 
dans un ouvrage 4crit par un sinologue distingue que le Li-ki avait 
ete compile au xi® siecle. 

Un autre savant imbu d’une idde semblable, disait naguere encore 
que “le Memorial des Eites representait fidelement Tantiquite, qu'il 
avait, plus que tout autre, dcbappe a F influence de Confucius.” 
Dans notre Apergto Hisioriqiie des Meligions Gliinoiscs nous avons 
signale brievement quelques faits montrant combien ces apprecia- 
tions etaient erronees. Mais ce n'etait la que des appreciations 
sommaires toiit-4-fait insuffisantes. 

Dai done cm devoir levenir sur cette question et rexaminer sous 
ses diverses faces, de maniere a resoudre tons les doutes, si m^me 
je nApiiise pas completement le debate tons les arguments que je 
pourrais faire valoir. 

J'aurai pour cela deux points speciaux a traiter: (i) la com- 
position, la redaction du livre qui porte le titre de Li-ki; ( 2 ) la 
provenance, Tige des differentes parties qui le constituent et qui 
iflont entre elles que des relations exterieures. 

§ II. CoMFOSITIOX DU Ll-KT. 

Cette premik'e partie de notre etude ne nous demandera que peu 
de temps et de peine. II est dtonnant que Ton ait perdu de vue les 
faits les plus certains, au point de reporter la compilation du Li-ki 
jusqu'au xi® siecle et meme au-dela. Isons les rappellerons done en 
peu de mots. 

Deja sous les derniers Tcheous, pendant ces luttes longues et 
meurtrieres entre les dtats vassaux qui aboutirent a la destruction 
complete de ces principautds et ^ leur reunion sous le sceptre des 
Ts’in, les rites avaient depdri' et s’etaieiit profondement alteres. La 
corruption des cours, les violences qu'entrainait un Gitat de guerre 
continuel avaient ddtruit le respect des regies antiques et les petits 
princes, comme les chefs les plus puissants, les violaient a Tenvi. 
“ Des que la dynastie Tcheou defaillit, est-il dit au T'ang-shu, les 
rites et la musiqiie furent corrompus par les etats en lutte et pdri- 
rent sous les Ts"in.’'^ 

^ Ma-tuan-lin est pins explicite encore : voici comment il s'exprime : Qnand 
vint la decadence des Tebeons, les princes vassanx se mirent k transgresser les lois, 
les regies et en firent pdrxr oa jeter tons les documents.’’ iff 
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Slii-hioang-ti le ledontaMe conqu&ant qui soumit tontela Chine 
a son pouvoir, et fit, comme on le sait, nne guerre acharn 4 e aux livres 
de Tantiquite chinoise, s’en prit spdcialement aux rituels et s’acharna 
a les ddtruire. O’dtait la surtout que se trouvaient consignees ces 
regies de gouvernement qui mettaient un frein au pouvoir autocra- 
tique absolu, et fournissaient aux lettres, amis de leur pays, le theme 
de leurs remontrances au souverain abusant de son pouvoir. Shi- 
hoang-ti, qui pretendait inaugurer une bre toute nouvelle/ voulait 
avant tout dtouffer la voix de Tantiquite qui lui reprochait son 
despotisme. 

Ainsi pdrirent les rituels et les rites, comme dit rhistorien 
official des T'^ang, qui ajoute aussitot : ‘‘ Quand les Han monterent 
sur le trone, ce qui restait des six Kings^^ dtait plain d'erreur et de 
confusion.” 

Lorsque Tempereur Han Hoei-ti cut rapport^ le ddcret qui vouait 
les Kings k la destruction, les lettrSs se mirent a rechercher les 
debris de ces livres sacr& et k reconstituer leur texte. Les rites ne 
furent pas oublies, mais, comme le dit Sse-ma-tsien, on reconstruisit 
les rituels de mdmoire. Chacun y mit du sien et bientot Ton eut 
une collection formidable de livres relatifs aux regies de conduite. 
II y en avait 13 i volumes sous rempereur Siuen (vers I’an 90 A-C.), 
199 sous Tchang-ti (26 A.C.), et meme 214 d’apres le catalogue de 
la Bibliotheque des Sui (600 P.C.). 

Ce que valait cette enorme collection, la suite va nous I’apprendre. 
Siuen-ti avait reuni en Tan 91 A.c. une assemblee de savants pour 
discuter et operer la reconstruction des livres canoniques. A. la 
suite de leurs delibdrations, un lettrd du nom de Tai-te et plus 
connu sous celui de Tai Tmud, se mit k revoir les materiaux assem- 
bles et reduisit cette masse indigeste a 89 volumes. Son cousin, 
Stao Tai, ou Tai cadet,” trouva lui-meme ces 89 tomes, remplis 
de choses superfiues et erronees et par une seconde redaction, 
ramena T oeuvre de son pred 4 cesseur aux proportions plus modestes 
de 46 volumes ou Piens, Mais deux siecles environ apr^s cette 
operation, un autre lettrd celbbre, nommd Ma-Yong, ajouta au 

Depuis Kong-tze on ne s’en servit pins. Sous les Ts’ins ils furent ddtruits 
Au temps de Hiao Siuen, Heu-tzang colligea et publia (des rites). Les disciples 
Tai-te et Tai-shen suivirent ses ieeons. Pais Yen-tobong de Lou publia des 
portions de VAneien Texte. C'etait vers Tan 100 A.c. Malheureusement nous n’avons 
aucun indice qui justifie la prdtention de Yen-tchong (voir Ma-tuan-lin, p. 180, £. i). 

^ C’est pourquoi il avait pris ce nom qui signifie Empereur L, et donn(i, h sou fils 
celui de JErhdioang-ti, Impereur IL/' disant que sa race en arriverait au “Milli^me 
Empereur.” 

- Ce qu'on en retrouva et r<^unit. 
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memorial trois nonveaux traites, le Ym ling (L, iii.), le Ming Pang 
Wei (L. xii.), et le Yo-ln (L. xvii.). Ainsi fiit forme le Li-ki^ 

Ce qiie les Cliinois eux-m^mes pensent du travail de ces lettrfe, 
riiistorien des T'angs, et le grand pliilosoplie-commentateur Tckou-lii, 
nous Tapprendront : — 

^‘Les lettres se reunirent,” dit le premier, ''pour mettre en 
ordre les livres et les corriger.^ Mais ils expliquaient les textes 
anciens eVavrh leurs icUes propres^ imapailes eVatteindre la v6ritl 
En outre les livres d’astrologie virent alors le jour, troublant ainsi 
(de plus en plus) les livres canoniqiies. Les disciples de Tclieiig 
Hiuen le proclamerent le lettre supreme joii) et firent de ses 
paroles la plus iiaute autorite. . . . Les princes ne pouvant trancher 
les difficultes, crurent ne pouvoir abolir ce q^ui etait dtabli par 
eux.”^ 

Et Tchou-ln : " Le rituel de Ta-tai est une oeuvre inepte, remplie 
d’erreurs et de fantaisies.” ^ 

Le Li-ki de Siao-tai, qui est le ndtre, n’a pas dte juge beaucoup 
plus favorablement par les lettrds chinois, car ils en ont fait des 
editions expurgees on des sections et des livres entiers ont etd rejetfe 
pour les memes motifs. Ou pent le voir dans la preface et le texte 
public avec traduction par Gallery.^ 

Mais si les rites, les ceremonies avaient subi des alterations pro- 

^ Voici, cVaiitre part, ce qne porte la preface du Ta-tai-li, telle que nous la trouvons 
dans le Pish li hir/iff-tchong : — 

Depuis relovation des Han, on a recueilli de ce que les anciens lettres avaient 
compose de rituels, en tout 204 Kiuen. Tai-te les reunit et en fit S9 tomes semblables 
qu’on appelle Tai-tedi. Tai-tebeug rc^suma de nouveau Toeuvre de Tai-te en 49 Kiuen. 
C’est ce qu’on appelle le Siao-tai-li, que Ton suit encore aujourd’hui. En giindral ce 
que les lettres des Han ont reprocinit, tout provieut des disciples des 70 maitres.” 
Ce qui j^rouve dcqii bilge recent du Ta-tai-li, car les 70 maitres ii’ont pas suivi tons 
imniddiatement Kong-tze. Pour en compter 70, il faut revenir a Tepoque des Han. 
D’ailleurs le rituel du grand Tai porte sa date en lui-meme. Ce qui nous en reste 
est compose en majeure partie d’entretiens de Kong-tze et de ses disciples oii Ton fait 
discourir le grand philosophe, par esemple, sur les cinq Ti, sur les 300 ans de vie de 
Hoang-ti, et autres choses semblables inconnues an temps de Kong-tze. 

Bieu plus le cliap, xlviii. nous apprend par une longue dissertation pourquoi les 
TsHn n'ont eu que deux generations d’empereurs tandisque les Ym et les Tclieou en 
ont eu 30 et 31, O’est done une composition de Tepoque des Han. 

- Notons que pour le Li-ki les conditions etaient bien pires encore. II ne s’agis- 
sait pas seulement do corriger et d’expliquer, mais do reconstruire, dc order h nouveau 
d’apres des souvenirs troubles et infid^les. 

^ Les rites ayant ete pervertis sous les derniers Tclieous, et les livres d’astrologie 
les ayant aiterds encore d’avantage, on comprend aisdinent ce que pouvaient etre 
des souvenirs recueiliis dans de pareilles circonstances. 

^ Ce jugement de Tebou-M est reproduit dans Tlntroduction de VPU completd de 
KTen-long. C’est ili que nous Tavons recueilli. 

5 In 4% Turin, 1S53. 
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fondes depiiis plusieurs siecles, les croyances, la religion n’avaient 
pas rnoins changd. 

L’iiitroduction de I’astrologie, dont parle le T'ang-sliu, n’en avait 
pas ete la seule cause. Tandis que les rapports de Tempire chinois 
avec les pays occidentaux amenaient sur ses rives les adeptes des 
sciences occiiltes de la Chaldee, les Tao-she et les Fang-shi s’effor- 
^*aient d'y repandre la croyance et le culte des divinites si derales, 
des esprits Shamaniens et des creations fantaisistes des disciples 
degeneres du Tao. II sufflt de jeter un coup d’ceil sur le traite 
Fooig-slim du grand historien chinois j et sur le Tong-hmi-hmig- 
onoti} pour faire une idde de leur action aussi ddletere que per- 
sevdrante. 

Tantdt c’est le Tai-yi, le Tai-ki, ou les cinq Tis qu’ils posent sur 
les autels, employant les subterfuges les moins dlevds pour faire 
croire h leur existence et a leur action sur le monde; tantot ce 
sont des gdnies presidant aux astres quils veulent mettre en 
favour. 

On devinera aisement ce que les iddes religieuses des Chinois 
dfcaient devenues dans des conjonctures de cette espece. Qui pour- 
rait done pretendre serieusement que le Li-ki reprdsente les concep- 
tions antiques ? Du reste, les auteurs de cette compilation se sont 
charges eux-memes de prouver par leurs contradictions 4 quel point 
les croyances du peuple a Tete Noire se sont modifides. 

Ainsi le L. viii. § ii. i8, nous redit aprfes le Yi-king que la 
religion chinoise consistait dans le culte de Shang-ti et des ancetres ^ 
ou des esprits. 

D’autre part, le § 4, S. i. 2, p. 3, nous apprend que les sacrifices 
oiTerts par le fils du ciel etaient ceux au ciel et k la terre, aux 
esprits des regions cdlestes, des monts et fleuves, et des oblations 
domestiques."' Ce qui, a part ce dernier trait, xeproduit les con- 
ceptions du Shu-king. Mais, par centre, les LI. xx. § 3, et xxi. § 19, 
nous parlent des sacrifices au soleil et a la lune, en ayant soin de se 
contredire Tun Tautre, comine on le verra plus loin. 

Ces faits suffiront, sans doute, pour faire apprecier la nature et la 
valeur du Li-ki, et sans prolonger cette enumeration de vices essen- 
tiels qui ont valu au texte de ce livre de si nombreuses ateth^ses de 
la part des lettres chinois, nous pourrons conclure de ce qui prt^ebde 
que le Li-ki a ete compiW, sous les premiers Han, au dernier si^cle 

^ Le Fong-slien-shu est accessible k tous le monde dans la traduction de M. Oha- 
vannes ; le Tong-Men Tcang-mou, dans celle du P. Mailla. 

^ Voir aussi le Tcliong Yong^ § 19. 
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de notie hie, et qn’il ne merite dans ses assertions qn’une confiance 
des plus restreintes.^ 

Voyons maintenant quelles pen vent etre la provenance et 
Tautorite de chacune des parties de ce rituel, de chacun des livres 
reunis sous ce nom commun de “ Memorial ^ des Rites,’' Rappelons 
d’abord a nos lecteurs quel est ce livre objet de notre etude. 

Le Li-ki est un ouvrage anonyme, ne portant pas plus d’indica- 
tion de date que de nom d’aiiteur. 

Le Tchwu4i et YI4i sont deux traites parfaitenient metliodiques 
dont le premier expose les titres, les rangs et les fonctions des diverses 
magistratures pretendument existantes sous Tempire des Tclieous, et 
le second donne dans les details les plus circonstancies les diverses 
ceremonies qui acconipagnent les actes principaux de la vie des grands 
et des princes jusqu’aux derniers des fonctionnaires d*un etat. 

Le Li-ki n’est, au contraire, qu’un recueil de sentences, de pre- 
scriptions, de dissertations philosopbiques accumulees sans aucun 
ordre ou plutot dans le pele-mele le plus inconcevable. ISTon-seule- 
ment les livres s’y succedent sans aucun enchain ement entre eux, 
mais les paragraphes d’un m^me livre, d’uue meme section de livre se 
suivent le plus souvent sans aucun lien entre eux, mais developpant 
les idees les plus etrangeres les unes aux autres. 

Voici un exemple de ce contenu hdterogene que nous presentons 
a ceux de nos lecteurs, auxquels le texte, ou meme la traduction, de 
cet ouvrage est inaccessible. 

Le livre ii. commence par un recit d’cii sort un precepte relative- 
ment k Tordre de succession quand ii est fixe par le pere d’une 
famille. Suivent alors, les devoirs des inferieurs quant a la correc- 
tion de leurs superieurs, la prohibition d’enterrer deux personnes 
dans le meme tombeau, Torigine de la coutume de ne point porter le 
deuil d’une mere divorcee, les regies de la salutation d’un visiteur, 
pourquoi Kong-tze dleva un tertre sur la sepulture de ses pke et 
mere, pourquoi le philosophe fit jeter tous les capres qii’il trouva en 
son garde manger. 

Le § 1 1 nous apprend k la fois qu’il ne faut point chanter dans 

^ Kous avons vu pr^c^demment (p. 4 , note i) qne le Ta-tai-li n’a -pu etre rddige 
que sous le Han, or le Li-ki n’en est qu’un resume compose ultiirieurement. Les 
matdriaux rounis ne sont pas en g<5n^ral beaucoup plus anciens. On verra m^me en 
piusieurs endroits, et spi^cialement au livre vii., que des Taoistes ont mis la main h sa 
composition et I’ont empreint de leurs id^es, ce qui ne put se faire avant le iv® si^cle 
A.C., et plus rdcemment encore. 

- Ce mot est expliqu^ diff^remment par les lexicograpbes chinois. Pour le Shuo- 
Wen' c’est presenter un m^moire, ou distinguer, sdparer. Pour d’autres, o’est sU 
comprendre {Po Ya ) ; ou “ enfiler des xdcits ” {Shi-ming), ou se rapjpeler b la mdmoire 
tchi (Kuang Yin, &c.). Oe terme de memorial traduisant le mot lei, indiqiie un traitd 
special fondd sur des traditions Hstoriques vraies ou prdtendbment telles. 
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les rues d’nii village quand il y a un mort mis an cercueil dans Tune 
on I’autre maison de Tendroit et que les cordons d’un bonnet de 
denil ne doivent pas pendre sur le con. 

Le § 12 indiqiie les cercueils en usage sous les trois premieres dynas- 
ties, apres quoi le § 13 nous dit que le noir etait la couleur favorite 
des Hia, pour leurs chevaux de guerre, et les victimes des sacrifices, 
tandis que les Yin prdfdraient le Wane et les Tcheou le rouge. 

Le reste est a Tavenant. 

Dans quelques livres senlement unepensde principale a preside an 
clioix et 4 la reunion des matdriaux qui les composent, mais ces 
elements appartenant a des catdgories determindes, n’en sont pas 
moins comme semds presqu'au hasard dans rinterieur du livre. II 
en est ainsi particulidrement du premier et du dixieme, qui ferment 
line collection des plus bizarres des rites relatifs la vie privde, a 
ifinterieur des maisons. Citons senlement, comme specimen, les 

I a 4 de la seconde section, P. ii. du premier livre. 

Le premier enseigne comment un jeune homme doit demander 
conseil a un homme fige ; le second, comment un fils doit chauffer 
le lit de ses parents en hiver et le rafraicher en dtd ; le troisieme, 
quels eloges meritera le fils qui refuse de se servir dWn char donne 
pendant la vie de son pere ; le quatrieme, quelle conduite on doit 
tenir quand on rencontre un ancien ami de Tauteur de ses jours. 

Get etat de desordre qui se retrouve d’un bout k Tautre du Li-ki 
impose ndeessairement cette consequence que le ‘‘ Memorial des Eites,” 
n’est point un ancien rituel, sauvd de rincendie, comme Moise des 
eaux, et remis en honneur apres que Forage destructeur eut passe, ni 
meme reproduit de mdmoire par des lettrds douds de facultes assez 
puissantes pour conserver le souvenir presqu’intact d’un code de 
cette nature et de cette etendue ; mais qu'au contraire notre Li-ki 
est presqu’en entier Foeuvre de gens qui ont creusd pdniblement 
leurs souvenirs pour retrouver de ci et de la ce qui s’y dtait conservd 
des rdgles d'autrefois et les ont consigndes par ecrit k mesure que les 
faits se presentaxent k leur mdmoire, sans se soucier memo de mettre 
dans cet ensemble informe quelque pen d'ordre et de methode. 

Or e'est bien la ce que Fhistoire nous apprend du mode de restau- 
ration du '' Manuel des Eegles,” et le tdmoignage implicite que son 
contenu rend a la vdracitd des historiens ne permet point de douter 
de celle-ci. 

Le Li-ki, compile onze siecles avant notre dre, est done une hypo- 
these que Fon ne pent mdme discuter sdrieusement. 

Toutefois quelque soit F%e de la rddaction de ce livre, il pour- 
rait s’y trouver des fragments plus ou moins dtendus d’ouvrages 
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plus anciens, tres anciens m6me, temoins irrecusables des croyances 
antiques qui nous permettraient de voir bien loin au-dela de Tepoque 
oil les dldnients du Li-M furent compiles et rassembles. Avaut de 
traitor ce point important, nous devons faire remarquer que les 
auteurs du Li-ki out la pretention de nous renseigner sur les usages 
requs aus temps les plus anciens de la monarchie cliinoise, sous Yao 
et Shun comme sous les trois premieres dynasties qui occupkent 
le trdne. 

Si nous nous placions a ce point de vue les informations ne nous 
manqueraient point. Mais la question Aest point posee sur ce ter- 
rain; il s’agit de savoir a quelle epoque out ecrit ceux qui nous 
doiiiient ces renseignements, de quand datent les parties beaucoup 
plus nombreuses oil nous trouvons indiqudes les croyances et les 
coutiunes conteniporaines des temps ou ces sections ont etd cora- 
posees; car c’est Ik le seul objet de nos recherclies, le seul qui 
puisse servir A determiner la valeur du tenioignage de ces 4crivains. 

Pour arriver surement A la solution desiree, il nous faut done 
parcourir successivement toutes les parties du “ Memorial des Pates ” 
en examinant, pour chacune d'elles, les motifs qui militent pour leur 
assignor une date plus ou moins recuiee. Nous passerons succes- 
sivement en revue tons les livres qui composent le Li-ki, livres 
independants les uns des autres et merne les differentes sections 
entre lesquelles la plupart d’entre eux se partagent. 

Tout se reduira, du reste, a deux genres de preuves, les seules qui 
puissent etre employees utilement en notre sujet; les temoignages 
exterieiirs et le contenu meme des textes alors quTl implique neces- 
sairemeiit une epoque determinee. Nous nous abstiendrons soig- 
neusement de toute conjecture, de toute hypothese, nous nous en 
tiendrons scrupuleusement a ce qui ne laisse place a aucuii doute, a 
aucune contestation raisonnable. 

Comme nous I’avons dit ci-dessiis, le Li-ki ne porte nulle part de 
noni dkuteur. Neanmoins, de plusieurs de ses parties la prove- 
nance et la date nous sont parfaitement connues. A cette premiere 
categorie appaitiennent les livres hi, iv., et xvii., dont nous par- 
lerons en premier lieu pour ddblayer notre terrain et circonscrire 
le champ de nos recherches. La question d’age et d'origine en ce 
qui les concerne sera vite rdsolue. 

Le livre iii., intitule Wang-tch% ou '' Ordonnances royales/’ est de 
Taveu de tout le monde Toeuvre des lettres qui le composerent et 
rddigerent sous le rfegne et par ordre de Tempereur Wen-ti, le qua- 
trifeme des Han, qui rdgna de 17 gk 197 avant notre dre. Le Tong- 
kien-kang-mu, la grande histoire gdnerale de la Chine, fixe la date 
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de ce fait a Fan 164.^ Du reste, ce livre contient pen de closes 
noiivelles ; c'est en majeiire partie, une collection de passages em- 
pruntes au Sliu-king, an livre de Meng-tze et aux commentaires dii 
Tchim-tsiu par Tso-kiu-ming {T$o 4 cMien,rv^ BihdQ A.c.) et Ivong- 
yang, lettrd du commencement du ii® sifecle. 

Comme le remarquent les commentateurs de Tedition de K’ien- 
long, '"les ministeres y sont indiquds d’apres le systeme etabli par 
les Han, les rfeglements anciens y sont presentds sons la forme 
adoptee a cette dpoque/’ Cette remarqne confirme A sa mani^re le 
jugement de Legge, lorsqn’il dit qne le Li-ki reflate non les idees 
antiques, mais celles qni regnaient a Tepoqne de sa redaction sous 
les Han. La provenance du livre iv. n'est pas moins certaine. Men 
qu’on ne Fait constatee qne depnis pen de temps. II s’est trouve 
en effet qne le Y%ie 4 ing {mmsium ordd) n’etait qne la reproduction 
textnelle, k part qnelqiies mots, d’un traite du m^me nom contenu 
dans le Tchim-tsiUj recueil de traits Mstoriques compose par le 
fameux Lti-pu-wei, ininistre du pMe de SliLhoang-ti, et de cet 
empereur meme, le destrueteur des Kings. 

Llt-pu-wei etait un simple marchand, mais son habiletd et ses 
intrigues n'en reussirent pas moins k faire reconnaitre comme heri- 
tier du tr&ne, puis k y faire monter, le prince qui regna sous le nom 
de Tcliwang-siang, et fut, comme il vient d’etre dit,le pere du fonda- 
teur de la puissance imperiale et du pouvoir antocratiqne. Tchwang- 
siang choisit aussitot son libdrateur comme premier ministre et 
n’eut qu’a se loner de ce choix. 

Lii-pu-wei s’appliqua principalement A favoriser partout le deve- 
loppement des lettres et composa lui-meme un ouvrage considerable 
de souvenirs liistoriques sous le nom courant alors de Telmn-isiu, 
c’est-^i-dire '' Printemps-automnes/’ qui correspond au terme '' An- 
riales.’’ L’ordre des mois y oceupe les 1 2 premiers on plutot 
la premiere parte de cliacun des 1 2 premiers piens} Hoenvre de 
Lit-pU“Wei fait partie de la collection dite des XXII. docteurs, Erli-- 
shi-erh-ize. Elle se retrouve encore dans les oeuvres d’un autre 
philosopbe du ii® siecle a.c. 

Le livre xvii, To 4 d ^ Alemorial de la Musiqiie ” s’est formd k pen 
pres de la meme maniere que le quatrieme, on Tue-Hng, Les cliffer- 

^ Le Tong Kim Yi-tchUu dit aussi, ‘‘ Wenti chargea des lettrds distingu^s de piiblier 
les rdfjlemens royaiix contenus dans les sis Kings. (Voir le rbgne de Wen-ti, 19s annde. ) 
Voir le Tong-Kim-Kang-muh, cette annde. Lu-tclii dit dgalement, ** Wen-ti ordonna 
h des lettrds ^minents {po ski) de le composer et pnblier” {tchu-smg-tso), 

2 Chacun de ces donze livres est divisd en cinq parties ; la fraction dn Yue-ling 
qni s’y rapporte occnpe la premiere, les qnatre autres suivantes contiennent des expli- 
cations, developpements, Mstoriettes, etc. 
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eiices ne prouvent qiie plus fortement encore que le Li-ld n'est point 
un monument de rantiquitA 

Les auteurs chinois, qui le tiennent en une baute estime,^- recon- 
naissent que son introduction dans cette olla podrida qui constitne 
notre rituel, est Toeuvre de Ma-Yong, Tun des plus illustres scholars 
du deuxieme sitele de notre ere. Mais il y a plus que cela ; le 
Yo»ki se trouve nAtre qu’une amplification d’un traite de Sse-ma-tsien 
sux le meme sujet, et formant le deuxieme des traites divers, reunig 
dans la”^ seconde partie du Sse-ki, ou il porte le titre de Yo-shu^ 
Livre de la musique.” 

Le livre du grand historien commence par une introduction 
Arangere au Yo-ki, apres quoi vient un texte qui est exactement 
le commencement de ce dernier ouvrage, mot pour mot. 

“ Toute production de sons musicaux nait du coeur humain ; quand 
le coeur humain est mis en mouvement, ce sont les objets exterieurs 
qui le font. Quand il agit ainsi sous Fimpulsion de ces objets, ce 
mouvement prend une forme par les sons musicaux, quand ces sons 
se trouvent en harmonie, se correspondent harmoniquement, il nait 
de la une succession de sons differents, Cette succession est ce qubn 
appelle Yin',' etc, etc. 

All commencement de notre ere, il existait un traite de musique, 
un Yo-hi en 23 piens; le notre n’en contient plus que onze. Les 
douze autres se sont-ils perdus ? Le Yo-ki primitif etait-il autrement 
divisd ? C’est ce que Ton ne saurait dire. 

Quoiqu'il en soit le dix-septieme livre du Li-ki re^ut sa premiere 
redaction au temps de Sse-ma-tsien, qui vecut de 163 a 85 A.o. 
C’est done la, la limite extreme que Ton puisse assigner a sa com- 
position. Nous devrons ajouter encore k ce qui precede, cette con- 
sideration essentielle que les idees philosophiques dnoncees dans le 


Yo-ki sont Men celles de lApoque des Hans et de Tefflorescence du 
naturisme. 

C^est alors senlement que Fon a pu dire, par exemple, que le 
sage compose sa musique correspondant au ciel et regie les rites 
comme agissant avec la terre; que leurs rites et leur musique 
illustrent Faction constitutrice du ciel et de la terre qui dispose tout 
avec ordre.” Et surtout que la musique manifesta le Tai-teJii ^ (ou 

Grand commencement de Fetre distinct ”), conception Tao-sheiste, 
par excellence. 

^ Il est tout specialement ainsi de Tcheng-tze et de Tchou-hi, les deux grands 
pbilosophes de Tdpoque des Song. 

2 Legge traduit “ se manifesta au grand commencement.’" Le texte porte Tahu- 
tai’tchi, ce qui est bien plus conforme b ma traduction et aux idees philosophiques. 
Le grand commencement des etres se manifesta par rharmonie. 
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Ce Tai~iclii Qst im des facteurs de la cosmogonie de cette ecole. 
Lorsqae lAtre intellectuel, inaccessible aux sens se manifesta, le 
commencement de la forme fut le Tai-tchi, le Grand Un, Yi, qui 
donna naissance k deux, k trois, aux etres particuliers.^ 

Nous rangerons encore dans cette premiere categorie les livres 
xxviii. et xxxix., qui ne sont autre chose que les deux livres 
confuceens, le Tchong-yong et le Ta-hio,^ ranges, on ne sait pour- 
quoi, dans une collection ou ils n'avaient rien k faire, k la quelle 
ils etaient entiferement etrangers, Aussi dans la plupart des edi- 
tions depuis Tchou-M, ils ont disparu du texte. II n'en est fait 
qii’uiie simple mention, au lieu qu’ils occupaient. Ils sont en effet 
en dehors de notre terrain et cette simple mention est tout ce que nous 
avoirs en dire. Notons seulement qu'avec eux nous nous trouvons 
ail iv® siecle, si Ton en excepte peut-etre le premier chapitre du 
Ta-Jiio, attribud A tort ou a raison a Eong-tze, comme le reste du 
livre Test k son disciple Tseng-tsan, et le Tchong-yong a son petit-fils 
Tze-sze. 

Abordons maintenant les autres livres du Li-ki dont la date 
n’est point fixee extdrieurement, et recherchons ce que les textes 
eux-memes nous en apprendront. 

III. Age des biff^rents Livres bit Li-ki. 

Le premier livre du Li-ki, le Kiu-lif est place, il ne se pent 
mieux, pour nous donner une idee anticipee du recueil, C’est en 
effet un veritable tohu-bolru, un chaos de regies, de preceptes, de 
sentences jetds comme au hasard sur le papier d'un collectionneur. 
Donnons brievement quelques exemples de ce genre de composition. 
Voici d’abord ce dont parle la premiere partie de la Section I. 

I i~3. Eespect, modestie, fondements des rites. 

I 4. Ne point acquerir injustement, ne point dviter les maux 
par des moyens peu honnetes, etc. 

§ 5. Ne point affirmer ce dont on doute. 

^ Voir ma ^‘Mythologie Chinoise,” pp. 24 et 29. 

^ Le Tchong-yong est un traitd de morale dissertant du principe qui doit r%ler les 
actions humaines. Son titre ne signifie pas ‘‘Invariable Milieu,” comme on le traduit 
gendralement, mais “ Maintien du niveau, de regalit <5 d’^me constante/’ Tchong que 
Ton rend par milieu est ddfini par les Cbinois, I’iStat du cceur qu’auoun d^sir ne tire 
liors de lui-meme. {Cp, mon Sing-li, p, 134,) Le Td-Uo consiste dans le ddveloppe- 
ment en exemples ou dissertations du premier chapitre qui pose le premier principe 
gouvernemental. 

® Ainsi nomme d’apr^s les deux premiers mots du texte. Ces termes ont donn^ 
beauconp de mal aux interpretes. Ils semblent signifier, rites courbds, mauvais. 
Mais Kin signifie aussi compositions populaires mdlang^es. Oe seraient les rites 
priv^s, exposes p§le-mele. O’est bien cela. 
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I 6. Comment on doit se tenir qnand on est assis. 

§ 7-27. Existence des regies des rapports entre les hornmes, leiir 
necessite, etc. 

§ 28. Termes employes pour designer Fage des homines. Obliga- 
tions des grands fonctionnaires. 

Partie 11. 

^ I. Conduite a tenir en demandant conseil a un liomme age. 

I 2, Comment un fils doit soigner ses parents en deux cas domies. 

§ 3. Merites, eloge d’un fils qui refuse un dquipage, 

§ 4. Conduite d'un fils \ds-a-vis des amis intimes de son pere; 
quaiid il quitte ses parents pour quelques heures ; vis-a-vis de 
gens plus ages; appartement qiifil doit occnper; comment il doit so 
conduire a table, en voyageant ; son bonnet. 

§ 5. Conduite a tenir par tout le monde dans ime visite. 

I 6. Comment un grand fonctionnaire doit entrer cliez le prince. 

§ 7. Comment les particuliers recoivent un hdte. 

Comment on doit enlever la poiissiere des appartements, y placer 
les nattes. Comment un fils doit rdpondre a Fappel de son pere ; 
comment il doit se conduire pres d\ui liomme de dignitd supcrieure. 

Conduite des femmes dans leiirs rapports avec les hommes. 
Coiffure des fiancees. Felicitations pour im mariage. Ce qifon ne 
doit pas exiger du pauvre et du faible. Choix d’un nom pour un 
enfant nouveau ne. 

Comment on apporte les plats aux repas ; comment on doit s’y 
conduire. Eegles des dons acceptes; de Fassistance au repas du 
pjrince, et ainsi de suite. Plus loin nous trouverions nous mieux 
encore. 

Ainsi la partie v. de la section i. commence par la description 
de Fordre de bataille des armdes, des drapeaux deployes conime 
signaux, mais en nous apprenant au beau milieu que les annalistes 
doivent avoir papier, encre et pinceau dans leur char, puis il nous 
parle de la vengeance du meurtre d’un pere, des campagnes incultes, 
honte des goiiverneurs, des robes k porter pendant le sacrifice, des 
mots k eviter en causant, etc. etc. 

En voila, je pense, plus qu’il n’en faut pour doniier une idee 
exacte du Kiu 4 i. Ajoutons seulement que la seconde partie est 
generalement en dehors du domaine privd et nous entretient des 
droits et devoirs des grands, des princes vassaux et du Fils du ciel 
lui-meme. 

Voila le contenu du livre initial du Li 4 d. Cette composition 
mSme ne nous permet pas de voir en lui une oeuvre originale faite 
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pour consacrer par Fecriture les regies revues a Fepoque on elle 
etmt r4dig4e. Oe ne pent etre evidemment que ce qu’est en r 4 alite 
le Li-ld, im recueil de souvenirs consign^ an jour le jour, souvenirs 
pouvant consister parfois en fragments de livres perdus et conserves 
par la memoir e. 

La qnestion pour nous se bornera done a nous deniander s’il est 
dans ce fatras quelque trait special qui puisse se rapporter a une 
epoque connue. 

Pour repondre a cette question nous devons circonscrire le plus 
possible notre terrain de reclierches et d'abord en ecarter toutes ces 
regies de Fetiquette priv4e qui sont de tons les temps et ne peuvent 
servir a caracteriser une epoque. Au xiii® siecle de notre ere le 
pliilosopbe Tchu-lii les consignait encore dans son ''Manuel de 
Morale/’ ou Ce livre est rempli de sentences prises au 

Li-ki, pr4sent4es comme les regies du moment. 

En ce qui concerne ce que j’appellerai la partie politique du 
Kiu-iij il est Evident que Fauteur a voulu d4peindre les coutumes 
des temps antdrieurs aux Ts’in, de cette fdodalite que Shi-hoang-ti 
s’est effored d’andantir. 

Le fils du ciel y est encore designd par le titre de Wang^ 
roi, qu’avaient pris les Tcheous, alors que les Ts’in et les Han se 
qualifidrent de Ti empereur, comme les souverains des premieres 
dynasties. A la sect. i. R i. § i 6 ( 32 ) le texte porte : "La mort du 
fils du ciel est annoncee en disant , . , Wa%g 'prnig le roi est mort,” ^ 

Toutefois un pen plus loin il est dit qu’en plaqant sa tablette dans 
le temple ancestral on le qualifie de Ti, "empereur.” Or cette 
qualification est inapplicable aux rois Tcheous, elle se rdfere au Miao 
liao^ ou "nom de temple,” qui dtait donnd aux empereurs Han, dont 
les premiers s’appellent pour cette raison- — Kao-ti (pour Kao-tsu), 
Hoei-ti, Wen-ti, King»ti, Wu-ti, etc. 

L’auteur de notre chapitre, qui vivait sous les Han, mais voulait 
faire revivre les Tcheous dans son " Mdmorial des Eites,” aurait appli- 
qud k la dynastie dteinte ce qui ne convenait qu’aux empereurs ses 
contemporains.^ 

Un autre indice encore se trouve dans la liste des ministres et 
fonctionnaires qu’on lit au | 2, S. ii. P. ii. du mdme Kiu-IL Cette 
dnumdration est, sans aucun doute, inexacte ; car elle n’est confirmde 

^ Voir ma traduction, “ Annales du Mus4e Guimet.” 

Lit, est tomb4 comme un sommet de montagne qui s’tooule. 

3 O’est Ih, ce me semble, la seule explication possible de ce dire. S’aute d’y avoir 
pens^, on a traduit : on les qualifiait de dieux, on les d^ifiait. Mais ceci est con- 
traire k toutes les donnees bistoriques, 
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par aucun des documents historiques oii autlientiques que Ton possMe. 
L'auteur a invente et par consequent ne vivait pas anx temps dout 
il parle. 

Ell outre la mention de la cavalerie dans les armees cliinoises au 
I I, Sect. i. P. V., annonce comme le remarque Legge, tout au moins 
la fin du r^gne des Tcheous. 

Les noms donnes aux astres qui figurent sur les drapeaux au nifeme 
passage, tels que le guerrier noir Qiiuen Wtl), ne sont pas plus anciens, 

Le livre ii., appele T'cm Kong, du nom d'\m personnage qui figure 
au § I5 traite principalement du deuil et de ses pratiques qui par 
elles-m^mes appartiennent a des epoques tres etenclues et tres 
diverses ; mais Tauteur a mis une borne infranchissable a toutes les 
hypotheses d'antiquitd par les episodes historiques ou legendaires, 
qull rappelle et quhl ne pent sans doute avoir apereus dans une vue 
prophetique. ISTous y voyons ainsi figurer differents personnages 
qui ont vecu entre le viP et le iv® siecle a.c. 

Oe sont entre autres le prince Siueii de Ts’in (676-651), Hiang 
de Song, mort en 637 (voir ii. i, i, 5. et 2. 3. 25), Hiang de Lu 
(S 72 -S 43 > ii- 2. I. 5), Tao de Lu (467-431. v. ii. 2. i. 17), 
Mu de la mdme principaute, mort en 376 (ii. i. i. 14),^ et vingt 
autres. 

En outre Kong-tze et ses disciples y sont constamment mis en 
scene. Ce sont des entretiens avec le maitre ou avec d'autres 011 nous 
voyons figurer Tze-tze, Tze-lii, Tze-kong, Tze»hia, et autres. La 
mort de Kong-tze nous est racontee it la S. i, 2, 20 ; puis vient son 
enterrement. La mort de Tzeng-tze est inentionnee au § i prece- 
dent, et racontee au | 18. 

Enfin, le livre est plein d'anecdotes sur le grand homme, ties 
interessantes si elles etaient vraies ; malheuieusement les Chinois 
eux-memes les considferent comme fabuleuses, comme de pures 
inventions de lettrds. 

Le T’an-kong n’a done pu 6tre compose que longtemps apres la 
mort de Kong-tze ; et d'ailleurs la frequente mention du prince Mu, 
mort en 377 ou 376, ne permet pas de reporter son origine premiere 
au dela du iii^ sitele a.c. ; si tant est qu*il soit si ancien et que 
toutes ces fables relatives au cdlebre philosophe aient etd publiees si 
peu de temps aprbs la mort de ses disciples immddiats. 

Au livre iii. sucefedent le Wang4chi et le Yue^ing dont nous 
avons parle antdrieurement (voir p. 68 ss.). Nous arrivons done au 
sixieme* 

^ liii-shi rappelle que ce titre ne convenait plus aux Tebeous, mais 
point noire passage, tres simple si Ton tient compte de Ferreur. 

- De mMrm I S. ii 1 ; i 3, 5 ; ii. 3, 29. 
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Ce livre par son nom seul previent toutes les fantaisies chroiio- 
logiques et leur pose un terme. 

II a en effet pour titre Questions de Tzeng4ze^ et ne contient qii’une 
s4rie de questions posees par ce disciple et de rdponses que liii fait 
le mattre. II s'agit d’abord dans ces entretiens de sujets politiqiies, 
de la naissance posthume d'un hdritier du trdne, des visites des 
princes a la cour royale et entre eux, puis de questions concernant 
le deiiii, les habitSj les c 4 r 4 monies fun^bres, les sacrifices (1-16X le 
mariage et ses cdremonies en concurrence avec un deiiil. 

De Lvle docte interlocuteur passe aux visites des princes vassaux, 
puis revient aux empechements que la mort du Els du ciel apporte 
au sacrifice, et k differents autres points ressortant du m^me sujet. 
Le § 14, S. ii. nous apprend entre autres choses qu’un souverain 
sortant de ses 4tats doit emporter son cercueil avec lui ; le reste ne 
nous interesse en aucune maniere. 

Kong-tze remplissant ce livre d’un bout a Tautre, il n’est pas 
possible de supposer celui-ci plus ancien que Tdpoque oii Ton corn- 
men ga a mettre par ecrit ses enseignements, c’est-^i-dire, un temps 
notable aprfes mort, on le commencement du iv^ si4cle tout au plus. 

Mais cette date mdme peut-elle 4 tre adoptee ? Que nos lecteurs 
en jugent d’apres les traits suivants. 

Au § 23, S. L, Tauteur se trompe sur le nom du prince de Wei, 
visiteur du souverain de Lu, Gai, et le nomme Ling, alors que ce 
prince dtait deja mort qiiand cette entrevue put avoir lieu. Un 
contemporain eut-il commis cette erreur. 

2^* Le § 19, S. ii., parle des premiers disciples de Tze-yu 
comme appartenant deja an passd lointain, “ Ces disciples, y est-il 
dit, tenaient telle pratique pour Idgitime. Ceux qui sacrifient au- 
jourd’hui^ ne la maintiennent plus.'' 

Tze-yu ne put avoir des disciples qu'aprte la mort du maltre. Le 
temps present, dont il est fait mention en ce paragraphe, etait done 
assez eloigne de la mort de Kong-tze ; ce serait tout au plus le com- 
mencement du iv® siecle. 

3^’ Et ceci est plus fort encore. En quatre endroits/ Kong-tze 
reconnait liautement avoir recu de Lao-tze I'enseignement qu'il com- 
munique a son fidele disciple. Bien plus au § 22 il raconte avoir 
assiste avec Lao-tze ^ un enterrement de village pendant une eclipse 
et 1 ^ le fondateur du Taoisme y montre une science et une intelligence 

^ Kin-tcJii-ts'i'tclie, 

^ Voir i. 24, place des tablettes ancestral es ; ii, 22,^ visites des princes h la cour ; 
ib. occurrence d’une Eclipse ; ii. 24, anecdote ib. 342, du service militaire en cas 
de deuil. 
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sup&ienre ^ celle de son riyal, qui mind de ne plus revoir le 

^°^irn’est pas besoin de dire que semblables traits d4cfelent une 
main Taoiste et qulls n’ont pu dtre consign4s par ecrit qu’au temps 
on le Taorsme avait acquis une certaine preponderance et meme une 
prdponderance assez grande pour se permettre de semblables libertes. 
Ln point seulement dans des livres de sectes comme celui de 
TchuLg-tze, mais dans les recueils officiels. On reconnaitra je 
pease, unanimement que cela n’a etd possible qu a parte des Ts m 
ria-ncj If? fipcoiidc Dioitio du si6cl6. 

'Le livre vi a pour titre Wm Wmig Shi-tze, “ Wen Wang, prince 
bdritier.” Ce titre est tire des premiers paragraphes, qui racontent 
comment cet illustre prince se conduisait envers “1 auteur de ses Jours, 
et le proposent pour modele. De la ee livre passe a 1 msti-uction 
donn/e aux princes heritiers en gdndral; on y trouve quelques 

noms de fonctionnaires qui sont absents du Tcheou-h. ^ 

An I 19 c’est Kong-tze dont les paroles sont rapportees comme 

prononcees autrefois. _ , 

La section ii. traite de Teducation des princes royaux en general 

et de leurs ecoles. , • i x- 

Rien done n’indique la date precise de ce livre, mais la mention 

de Koncf-tze que nous avons signalde ci-dessus ne permet pas e 
reporter” sa redaction au dela du iv^ sibcle. Le livre vii., Zi-ym 
(cours, succession des rites), nous fournira des donnees plus pr4cises. 

D’abord, en beaucoup d’endroits, nous retrouvons, comme dans 
les autres livres, des discours mis dans la bouche de Kong-tze et de 
ses disciples. Des le premier paragraplie nous le voyons se lamen- 
tant de ce que les grandes lois de Tordre moral ne sont plus observdea 
Plus loin 4-9) il apprend a Ten-yen toute 1 importance des 
anciens rites, comment ils dtaient suivis autrefois alors que les bommes 
dtaient capables de servir les esprits et Sliang- i (§ 9)- 
remplit toute la premibre section ; la seconde commence par des 
plaintes identiques mettant encore en sefene le philosopbe du v 
siecle Mais le compilateur a, de plus, soin de nous avertir que 
Kona-tze appartenait A&jk au passd lointain, et cela des ses premiers 
mots” car le livre commence par cette phrase “ Jadis Kong- z 
assista.it au sacrifice dit Tchet, 

II lui eut 4td difficQe, du reste, de cacher ce fait, car les discour 
qu’il fait tenir au maitre et les iddes qu’il ddveloppe Ini-meme 
appartiennent i une dpoque beaucoup plus_ rapprochee de noua 
Ce n’est point, en effefc, Kong-tze ni ses disciples qui auraient dit 

1 Euei-sJien. 
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que 'Tliomme forme un trio avec le del et la terre, qdil est au 
niveau des esprits dans le gouvernement du monde;’'^ on qui se 
serait avise de ddfinir T^tre humaiii et les elements qui le composent 
comme le fait notre auteur an § i, Section iii. Ce n’est point non 
pins de sa bonclie qu’on aiirait appris que dest raction Iiarmoniqiie 
des cinq dldments repandus dans les qnatre saisons qni a prodiiit 
la Inne, tandisqne c'est le ciel qui a suspendn les etoiles et le soleiL” ^ 
Eecherclier rermii causm et snrtout le faire de cette fa<pn etait 
certainement nne chose inonie dans recole du Edformatenr des rois, 

Oeci nous mene certamement loin des temps Confiiceens. II j 
a cependant plus encore ; beaucoup d'expressions et de conceptions 
qne Ton rencontre dans ce livre sont du pins pur Taoisme, et de ce 
Tao-shdisme qui se fit jour an iii® et ii® siecle sons les Slii-lioang-ti 
,8t les Wn-ti. 

Ces idees se iiianifestent dfes les premiers mots dn Li-ynn, qni 
nous reprdsentent Kong-tze disant ^ son disciple Yen-yen, qnll 
n'avait jamais vn le Grand Tao (ta4a6) puis ddcrivant ce ta^tao en 
im long discours digne des Tchuang-tze et des Wen-tze. On dirait 
nne amplification du Tao-te-king telle que ce dernier philosoplie en 
remplissait son cenvre au ii® siMe avant notre ere. ID en est de 
m^me des principes semblables ^ eenx-ci : 

Lliomme est Venergie du ciel et de la terre, la relation du Yin 
et dll Yang, Tunion dn Kuei et du Sherq la substance pure des 
cinq elements (S. iii. i). Uhomme est le cmnr du ciel et de la terre, 
le bourgeon des ciiiq elements; etc., etc. 

Mienx encore le § 6, S. iv. introdnit le Grand Un, le Tai Yi^ 
cette conception philosopliiqne du plus pur Tao-slieisme qne ses 
adeptes clierchaient a faire recevoir dans la religion nationale a la 
fin du iii® siecle, comme nous Tapprend Sze-ma-tsien.^ Ce n'est 
point certainement avant le siecle suivant qne cette creation des 
Fang-siii^ a pn trouver place dans les livres des rites orthodoxes. 
C’est lc\ nne date qufil n'est point possible de contester, et qne nous 
devons bien consid&er comme d4finitivement acquise. Gest du 
reste Tavis des sinologues qui se sont occupfe de ces choses. 

^ Tcheng jin Uan yil tlen tipping yii Kiiei-shen i tchi-tching, 

- Section iii. 2. 

Voir Hies Textes taoUtes, Annales du Musee Guimet, T. xx. 

^ Voir ma Mythologie chinoise. 

'' Traite des Fongshen. Voir la r^cente traduction de M. Chavannes. 

Voici comment Tauteur s’ exprime au § 4, Sect, iv, “ Les rites out leur fondemenfc 
dans le Grand Tin. Celui-ci s’etant divis^ il y eut cxel et terre ; ceux-ci prirent leur 
cours et il y eut le Yin et le Yang. Ces principes s’^chang^rent et formerent les 
quatre saisons ; ils se distingu^rent et formerent les esprits (Euei-shen). 
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Le livre viii est intitule dApres les premiers mots du 

texte, qui sigidfient : rites sont des instruments (servant a 

former riiomme et a perfectionner la vertn). II traite principalement 
des proprietds des rites. 

L'auteur y paiie beaucoup en son propre nom, mais il met anssi 
jlusieurs fois Kong~tze en scene (voir Sect. i. ip, 23 ; ii 20, 21), 
on Tun de ses disciples (ii. 9, 14, 21). Ce que le redactenr 
inconnu dit de lui-meme porte encore ce caractere de raffinement 
qui temoigne d’line dpoque deja assez dloignee de Tlge du grand 
pMlosopbe et s’accorde parfaitement avec les iddes rdgnant cbez 
les lettres de la dynastie Han. II en est ainsi specialement de 
cette pbilosophie de la nature qui fonde les rites sur la nature des 
saisons, Timitation des astres, etc. La sacrifice au foyer et la vieille 
femme qui en est Tobjet reel, comme il est dit a S. i. 23, sont aussi 
des conceptions Tao-sbeistes. 

Sze-rna-tsien, en son traite du sacrifice Eong-shen, nous montre 
les Fang-sbi s'efibrpant dlntroduire le culte dii foyer dans Tempirej 
sous le credule Wu-ti des Hans. Uage de composition de iiotre livre 
ne pent done depasser le iv® siecle avant notre ere ; selon toute pro- 
babilite il ne remonte pas meme au dela du deuxieme. 

Livre IX. Kiao4e-sang. — Oe livre doit encore son titre a ses 
trois premiers mots qui signifientj Le (sacrifice) Kiao ^ n'a qrfun 
seul bceuf comme victime/' tandis que celui des esprits du sol et 
des cdrdales en requiext trois. Ces premiers paragraphes ddveloppent 
ridde dej^t dnonede dans le livre prdeddent qifia: certains points 
de vue, la moindre quantity est un signe d’excellence. Il riy 
a qu’une seule victime de la plus grande espece, parce qufil ri y a 
qu’un Shang-ti. 

L'opinion gdndrale des Chinois est que ce livre faisait originaire- 
ment partie du prdeddent et en a dte ddtaclie sans motif. 

Hous y voyons figurer Tebao-Wen-tze, ministre de Lou vers Tan 
540 ; Kong-tze aussi en diffdrents endroits (voir S. i. 6 a 19), Tun 
et Faiitre comme des persoiinages des ages antdrieurs avec les 
Kmn4ze, les sages d'autrefois. La premiere partie de ce livre est 
consaerde aux sacrifices, la seconde traite des ceremonies de la prise 
du bonnet et du manage, une troisifeme et finale reprend la matike 
du sacrifice. Kong-tze y est encore mentionnd et les trois dynasties 
des Yin, des Hia et des Tcheous y sont mises sur le m^me pied 
comme appartenant dgalement au passd (voir S. iii. 3, 14 - 16 )* 

Les Tcheous employaient le bonnet pien, les Yin le Stlj et les 


^ Le grand sacrifice h Shang-ti comme il appert du passage suivant. 
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Eia le SheotL Les trois families souveraines portaient le bonnet 
de pean/’ Aiiisi s'exprime Tauteur a S. iii. 3. II 6crivait done 
sons les Han. 

Le liYie x,^ Mi-tze, comme son nom rindique, s’oecupe exclusive- 
ment des regies de conduite a suivre dans rintdrieur de la famille, 
dans la maison. II trace lenrs devoirs anx enfants et aux antres 
membres de la famillcj puis les regies repues dans I’usage des 
aliments. II en donne encore d’autres relatives aux femmes et des 
prdeeptes divers qu’il serait inutile d’dnumdrer. 

Tout pent s’y rapporter a nne epoque quelconque mais les 
particularites que nous avons signalees an livre prdeddent se re- 
trouvent ici et indiquent une epoque identique. 

Le livre xi., (Pendants de jade), a pour objet special les 

vdtements du souverain et de ceux qui paraissent k sa cour; mais 
il parle aussi incidemment d*une foule d’autres objets. Le seul 
indice d'une date limitative est la mention des usages pratiquds 
par Kong-tze, qui se repute plusieurs fois. (Voir Sect, ii., § 1 1 ; 
iii. g, 16). 

Le livre xiLj Ming-tang-Wei, les places au Ming- tang ou grande 
salle d’audience, a pour but principal d’ 4 num 4 rer et d’exalter les 
privildges accordds par les premiers empereurs Tcheou aux princes 
de rdtat de Lou en raison des mdrites du fondateur de la dynastie. 
Mais de Taveu des auteurs ebinois cet expose est d’une faussetd in- 
contestable, et n’a aucune valeur historique. II a ete entidrement 
dcartd des editions corrigees du Li-ki. II n’y a done pas lieu de 
s’y arrdter. II n’a, du reste, pu etre composd qu'apres la chute 
des etats fdodaux sous' les Ts'ins. 

Eemarquons seulemeiit ce point qui ne parait pas contestable, 
Les princes de Lou s’attribuaient le droit de sacrifier k Shang-ti 
comme le fils du cieL 

Le livre xiii. presente dans le plus admirable p^e-mdle quelques 
prescriptions relatives aux vetements de deuil. O^est un recueil de 
souvenirs dpars, mis par dcrit mesure quTls se prdsentaient a 
Tesprit de Tauteur. ilvidemment ce n’est point un traitd rddigd 
k une epoque on ces rites dtaient en vigueur, on Ton voulait en 
assurer robservation en les consignant par dcrit; mais il rdpond 
parfaitement k ce que Sse-ma-tsien nous dit de la reconstitution des 
rituels sous les premiers Han ; chacun rapportant ce qu'il en avait 
retenu. Ce fragment a egalement disparu des dditions critiques. 

Un seul passage presente quelque importance; e'est celui on il 
est dit relativement aux sacrifices royaux : — 

Au grand sacrifice royal offert k tons les anedtres du souverain, 
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les rois constituaient comme objet .principal dii sacrifice, celui de 
qui leur fondateur provenait (Wang-tcbe Khi-tsoii-tclii-so-tse 

i KM-tsou IS ;t)y et faisait de ce fondateur Fassocie dii premier 
ancetre. (¥oir S. i 9). 

II n'est toiitefois pas un mot de ce livre qui puisse faire prejuger 
de soB origine. 

La mdme cbose doit etre dite dii livre xiv., tres court et tres pen 
important, inalgre son titre pretentieux de Tcir-fekuem^ on “grand 
expose/' II a pour objet principal la place et les titres des aieux 
et aieules, des parents dans le temple ancestral. 

Le livre xv., Sluio-i (petites regies de convenance), est, comme le 
xiiF, compose de preceptes les plus divers, jetes sur le papier sans 
ordre ou lien. II s'agit d'abord de ce que Ton doit dire en faisant une 
visite, puis des dons faits par un ministre a son prince, puis de 
Fentree des equipages dans le temple ancestral. A cela succMe des 
regies conceniant le deuil, Fendroit oii Fon dte la cbaiissure, les termes 
signifiaiit “ balayer," la divination, etc., etc. 

Ce ne pent etre encore qu'un recueil de souvenirs fait a Tepoque 
on Fon cberchait a reconstriiire les rituels, de memoire, c'est-a-dire 
sous les Han. 

Le premier mot du texte if aialitum esl, indique clairement que 
Fauteur a reclierche les traditions aiiciennes aupies de ceux qui en 
avait conserve quelque souvenir. En outre ces prescriptions entrent 
dans des details si menus, si circonstancies qiFils ne peiivent ^tre, 
en grande partie, que des fruits d'imagination. 

Xotons encore que le fondateur de la dynastie des Tcheous y 
figure comme Fun des trois Wangs. Cette expression indique suf- 
fisamment ime dpoque tardive, Du reste, il iFy a rien dans ce livre 
qui se rapporte a la religion. 

Le livre xvi., Hio-hi (Memorial des ecoles), est an contraire un 
petit traite metliodique. II commence par deniontrer Futilite de Fin- 
structioD, puis expose le .systeme suivi dans Ferectioii des ecoles et 
des colleges, et dans le programme des etudes ; mais ce qu'il nous 
fait connaitre c'est le systeme ancieii (| 4) que Fauteur voudrait voir 
suivi de son temps. 

Oependant Femploi de Fexpressioii, les trois Wangs, indique 
comme precedemment F^poque des Ts'in 011 des Han. II en est 
ainsi et plus encore de cette phrase du | 1 6 fin : “ Les Ki (Annales 
historiques) disent ; les trois rois et les quatre dynasties n'ont ete que 
ce qu'etaient leurs instituteurs,” On ne pent indiquer plus claire- 
ment que la dynastie des Tcheous appartenait deja au passe comme 
les deux pr^cedentes, en outre la quatriJjme dynastie ne pent etre que 
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celle des Ts in. Shim n’a jamais ete consider^ comme constitiiant 
une dynastie, ni celle des Shang comptee pour deux. 

Les livres xviii. et xix. ne contiennent que des regies relatives 
hensevelissement, aux funerailles et au deuil, regies enoucees avec 
la meme absence d'ordre que celles des autres parties de Touvrage. 
II y en a certainement dans le iiombre qui remontent a des temps 
trfes anciens k c&te d’autres qui appartiennent k Fepoque de la 
redaction dii recueil; mais celle«ci ne pent remon ter bien haut, 
puisquhl y est plusieurs fois question de ICong-tze et de ses 
disciples dont les paroles sont rapportees comme dites dans un 
passd plus ou moins eloigne. Ainsile § 29, S. ii. p. i nous apprend 
qu'anciennement tons les hommes portaient le bIton de deuib et que 
Tusage contraire date de Shu-sim Wit-sJimy grand de Lou, qui vivait 
au commencement du v® sidcle. Plus loin (§ 44) nous voyons 
Szeng-shen, disciple de Yen-tze, recevant les lepons de son maitre, ce 
qui nous reporte jusqu’apres la mort de Tun et hautre, c’est-^i«dire 
jusqu'au iv® sifecle. 

Bien mieux encore, le | 1 1 de la S. ii. p. , 2, rappelle ce qui se 
passa a la mort du prince I~liu, ministre de I’etat de Lou, et affirme 
que la coutume de se tenir au cotd des mourants date de cet dvdne- 
ment. Or cet I-liu etait ministre de Mu, prince de Lou, qui 
mourut en 377 A..C. II en resulte que la composition du livre qui 
contient ces renseignements ne pent 6tre plus ancienne que le iii® 
sifecle. Oela n’est point contestable et nous dispense de toute 
autre observation. Toutefois avant de passer outre, recueillons 
dans ces longues dissertations une phrase qui confirme I’explication 
donnde par Kong-tze aux sacrifices des faubourgs. O’est le § 24, 
S. ii, p. 2, oil il est dit que le sacrifice du solstice deliver est offert a 
Shang-ti.^ On a vii plus haut que les princes de Lou s’etaient 
arroge ce droit souverain. 

Le livre xx., Tchi-fa, ou loi du sacrifice, est composd en partie 
d’extraits du Koue-Yu, recueil de memoires liistoriques rddige au 
plutdt au commencement du iv® sifecie. 

Oe livre est, du reste, pen estime des Chinois. Les quatre 
cinquiemes (§ 1-8) ont ete retranchds des editions expurgdes. Les 
commentateurs y trouvent beaueoup de choses quhls declarent 
contraires aux Kings et impossibles expliquer ; plusieurs passages 
sont dvidemment faux.'' ^ Ainsi nous y voyons au commencement 
que les souverains de Hia associaient Khuen au sacrifice du Kiao. 

^ Lit. an solstice du premier mois est le temps convenable pour s’occuper du 
service de Shang-ti. (Yoir P 84 R<>), 

- Tehu-King zvii so Izim, to yeu-tso 4 . 
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Or Khuen est le ministre coupable d'aYoir bouleverse la nature que 
ie Shucking nous montre banni et pnni severement. De son cote 
le Koue-yli, va jusqu’a dire que le prince de Yli, associa Shun au 
sacrifice ; or ce prince de Yti n’est autre que Shun lui-meme. On le 
Yoit, la source ne vaut pas mieux que ce qui en est decoule. En outre 
Tauteur du livre xx. emploie des termes inusites ; il parle de 5 et 7 
dynasties ; il est le premier et le seiil qui mentionne le sacrifice au 
soleil et a la lune,^ lequel dans le Tso-tclmen ineme ifiest encore 
mentionne que comme pratique des Fang-shi et cela au y® siecle a.c.^ 
Le Tchi-fa a encore d’autres assertions heteh’odoxes. Nous y lisons, 
par exemple, que les Ta-fous^ lorsqulls voiilaieiit lionorer leur 
arriere grand-pere ou leur premier aiickre, devaient elever un autel 
a cette fin et j offrir le sacrifice : que les ancetres intermediaires 
devaient etre laisses a Tetat de d’esprits abondonnes et 

mediants. Cela n’etait certaineineiit pas dans I’esprit de Tanth 
quite chiiioise, et ne fut jamais pratique, je jiense bien. Passons 
done siir ce livre d'une authenticite et d’line autorite si niediocres. 

Le livre xxi. porte pour titre TcM-i, Eegles de coiiveiiance du 
sacrifice.'' ^ 11 traite d'abord du sacrifice aux parents defimts, des 
sentiments que Ton doit y apporter, des regies a y suivre, puis des 
qualites du souverain et des princes. Il parle en passant du 
sacrifice a Shang-ti, et reproduit la phrase du livre ix., Teku-ji (il 
fait une attention speciale au soleil) ; puis de celui que Ton offie 
au soleil et k la lune, Ici Tauteur se met en contradiction avec 
celui du Tchi-fa; a Fen croire, le sacrifice au soleil se faisait a 
Test sur un monticule, celui la lime avait lieu dans une caverne i 
Touest. Gomme le remarque tres justement, Legge, dans une note 

^ 11 est Men du soleil au § 2 de la sect, ii., livre ix., et Callerv tradnit ce 

passage : C’est ie soleil qui est le principal (des adorations). Mais Legge rejette avec 
raison cette interpr<itation impossible : tcliu-jih ^ Q ne pent signifier cela. La 
traduction de Legge : the sun was considered as the r€stmg~j)lucc for the sjnrit of heaven, 
ne me semble pas plus admissible. Si Ton prend tchu dans le sens de tablette,” 
il faut traduire ; “on faisait une tablette repre^sentative du soleil.” “ On tablettait 
le soleil” In tout cas, ii ne s'agit nullement d’nn culte d'adoration ou autre rendu 
au soleil. Le souverain, au solstice d'dtc, all ait contempler le lever, Tarrlvde du 
soleil, dll plus long jour de Tannde ; de la grande chaleiir, dit Ie rituel de Kien-long. 
O’etait ce Jour qui occupait alors principalement rattention. C’est la le seal sens 
possible de teJmfk Aussi les commentateurs lentendent-iis de cette manike et n’y 
voient aucun acte du culte. “ Le principal est dans le saluer Tarrivee du long jour 
tchu yu ying tchang ji tchi tchi ^ ^ 0 ^ 31 . Of. Matwandin, liv. 69, 

2 . 

- Yoir mon dtude ; La Meligioti ehinoise dans le Tchun-tsiu et le Tso-Uliuen. 

^ Et non “ Sens du sacrifice,” ce que n’autorisent ni les termes, ni le contenu du 
ehapitre. 
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de sa traduction, il n’y a nulle part ailleurs de trace d’hommages 
rendus au soleil, au grand sacrifice de Shang-ti au faubourg du sud.^ 

Dans cette premik’e partie Kong-tze est mentionn 4 sous la simple 
denomination de ■ Le Maitre ” (| 19), comme ailleurs encore 
du reste. Ge qui prouve surabondamment que Fauteur etait un 
disciple avou6 du grand pbilosophe. 

La seconde partie commence par une dissertation sur le compose 
bumain, et ses deux principes vital et intellectuel, qui. Men que 
raise dans la boucbe du Maitre, accuse des iddes tout a fait 4 trangferes 
et posterieures a Kong-tze. Pour celui-ci est F^me des morts 
(Voir Liin-yii, ii. 24, xi. i i); Shen mi Kmi-slieTi sont 

les esprits bumains et celestes. Ici Fauteur distingue dans Fbomme 
le Slteoij Fdme spirituelle, et Fi,me animale, qui va en terre 
avec le cadavre et s’y dissout. II en est le meine de la tbdorie du 
Khi qui forme le Shen, et du Fe qui provient diU Kuei; tout cela 
est de beaucoup post-confuceen. 

L’dpoque resterait toutefois incertaine si Fauteur n’avait pas lui- 
m^me trahi son kge en employant pour designer le peuple chinois 
le terme Kim^sheoii ’^ au lieu de Li-sheou, Or ce mot et le 
caractMe correspondant n’ont commence k etre employes dans cette 
expression qu’au temps de Sbi-boang-ti des Ts'in, c’est-^-dire tout a 
la fin du iiP sifecle A. 0 . (2 21-209). 

“ Conformdment a Fessence des eboses^ on a statud avec une 
supreme intelligence qu’il y a le Knei et le afin que cette dis- 
tinction soit la norme pour ‘Ges tdtes-noires,” afin que le peuple 
soit plain de erainte, de respect et que tons restent parfaitement 
soumis/’ 

Ce langage, par lui-seul, temoigne d’une epoque Men eloignde 
du docteur du Liin-yii et du Ta-bio; de plus il est entierement 
einpruntd aux Kia-yu^ on entretiens familiers de Kong-tze, qui 
doivent leur origine a des disciples tres lointains du Maitre. 

Dans la suite du livre xxi. Fauteur parle des champs du 
souverain, de Feleve du vers-a-soie, de la musique et des rites en 
gdndral et de beaucoup d'autres choses; nous y trouvons des dialogues 
ou interviennent non-seulement Kong-tze et ses disciples, mais les 
adherents de ces derniers tels que Kong-ming-i et Yo-tchang-tcbun 
disciples de Tseng-tze. 

^ Encore moins a la Inne que notre autenr associe ici an soleil. Eien ne pronve 
mienx la fanssetd de ses assertions. 

" ^ an Hen de Le Shuo-wen presque contenaporain des Ts’in, porte : “Les 
TcHeons appellent le penple lA^sheou, les Ts’in I’ont Zim-sheou k canse des 

bonnets qne les gens du penple portalent. 
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Le livre xxii* Tchi-(ong, ‘^ Vue generale du sacrifice/’ expose 
rorigine, le but, Fimportance, les regies sommaires du sacrifice avec 
des details parfois assez interessants ; les conditions reqnises pour 
Foffrir convenablement, ses differentes especes. Toutefois il n’y est 
question qiie du sacrifice aux ancetres. Comme Fa remarque Legge 
tres justement, c’est Foeuvre d'uii lettre de Lou, ties ardent patriote 
qui se plait a relever les privil&ges pretendus et les grandeurs de 
son pays. II termine en affirmant que ses princes out les m^aies 
droits que le Fils du eiel, et quant aux corps de musique, et quant 
aux sacrifices; que ce privilege n’a point ete perdu jiisqu'a present, 
illustrant ainsi la vertu de Tcheou-kong et elevant la grandeur de 
son ctat, 

Legge en conclut que ce ditliyrambe a ete compose avaiit la 
chute de letat de Lou qui perit en 248 tout en reconnaissant que 
les meilleurs commentateurs ddnient Fexistence de ces prerogatives. 
II nous semble pen probable que Fon ait pu afficher ainsi solennelle- 
ment des pretentions que tout le monde savait etre fausses. II 
parait plus probable qufil n'y a la qu’im acces de patriotisms qui 
s’ est donne libre carriere sans aucune gene parce que son pays, 
ayant perdu ses princes, de sembables pretentions n’offusquaient 
plus personne et ne pouvaient plus etre dementies par les faits. Le 
neiid de la difficulte est dans les mots TcM yil kin, puli fd so i 
mviig Tclieow kong tcTii teh, que Legge traduit : ‘^et jusqu’a present 
cela n’a pas ete aboli, moiitrant par la,” etc., et qui pen vent signi- 
fier simplement : Et jusqu'aujourd’hui ce qui illustra la vertu de 
Tcheou-kong . . . n’a jamais defailli.” Oe pent etre aussi une anti- 
date trompeuse pour faire croire a ces privileges dans le passe. 
Qiioiqnhl en soit le livre xxii, ne pent etre reports an dela du 
iiF si^cle A.a. 

Le xxiii® livre com posd de neuf paragraphes seulement, ne con- 
tient guere que quelques sentences sur la nature et les vertus 
propres de chacon des six premiers grands kings, puis quelques dis- 
sertations vagues et banales sur le bon gouvernement et les rites. 

11 porte en lui-mlme sa date en ce qu’il disserte des six kings, or 
c"est seulement sous les Han que la consecration officielle a porte 
a ce chiffre le nombre des livres canoniques. Ce fut Foeuvre de 
Wn-ti, qui rdgna de 140 a 86 A.o. Ce qui nous reporte jusqu’au 
dernier siecle de Fere ancienne. 

Cela n’empeche point Fauteur de mettre son elucubration dans 
la bouche de Kong-tze, nous montrant ainsi ce que valent ces 
mises en sc^ne du grand philosophe, combien elles sont generale- 
.:;;''iEent:4ardives.': ■ . ’ 
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Avec le livre xxiv. nous arrivons h une longue s^rie d’entretiens 
dont Kong-tze est le principal personnage. Ce sont d’abord les 
r4ponses du philosophe au prince Ai de Lou, le dernier que Kong- 
tze vit sur le tr6ne (L xxiv.), puis celles qu’il donna aux questions 
posfes par ses disciples, lorsque, retird de la cour, il vivait tran- 
quille et sans affaires en son logis priv4^ (L. xxv.), ou se reposait 
chez lui^ (L. xxviX devisant avec son cher Tze-Hia. Apres 
cela vient tout une suite de sentences mises dans la bouclie du 
Maitre (Tze),^ en un livre (L. xxvii.) qui porte le titre de Fan(/-Jd ou 
'' Traite des digues/’ c’est-a-dire des digues morales ou regies qui 
gardent le coeur centre le dehors et Femp^chent de sV repandre ; 
puis en un second de formation identique, intituM Piao-ld, “ Traits 
de I’exemple ” (L. xxix.),^ et un troisifeme (L. xxx.) qui sous le nom 
de Sse-i ^ traite de matieres gouvernementales. 

A ces livres nous joindrons le trente-huitieme, ou nous voyons 
de nouveau Kong-tze en presence du prince Gai de Lou, et lui expli- 
quarit, a sa demande, quelle doit etre la conduite d’un lettrA® 

II serait superfiu d’observer que cette intervention du grand 
docteur chinois fixe la date terminate de ces parties du Li-ki. 
Malheureusement elle ne nous assure point de Tauthenticit^ de ces 
relations qui restent grandement et justement douteuses. Legge 
les tient en grande suspicion et non sans motifs. 

Le livre xxiv., Tentretien avec le prince Ai, se retrouve en partie 
dans le livre des rites, dit Ta-tai-li, que les Chinois et Tchou-hi 
specialement qualifient eux-memes de plein d’erreurs et de choses 
extravagantes/ et en grande partie dans les Kia-Yli, niais avec 
des variantes et des suppressions. Ainsi quelques mots sont 
changes aux premiers paragraphes ; le 1 1 ® ne s V trouve qu’en 
partie, le 1 2 ® y est en entier mais cela s’arrete ® la. Le commence- 
ment est de la meme facon au pien i. 6° ti. 

Les livres suivantes sont condamnds par les Chinois eux-memes 
comme apocryphes, et nous ne pouvons que nous ranger k leur avis 
lorsqu’ils jugent un langage, des idees ou des actes dtrangers, con- 
traires au parler ou aux habitudes de leur maitre et docteur. Du 

^ C’est Ih le sens des deux mots, Yin-toTiii, qui ferment le titre du livre. 

Sens de I’expression Lieu-tchil, employee de la meme mani^re. 

^ C’est-^-dire Kong-tze. 

Nous passons le xxviii. qui n'est autre chose que le Tchong-Yong rang^ parmi 
les Sse sTm ou les quatre livres confuedens. 

^ “ Habits noirs/' titre assez inexplicable, sans rapport avec le sujet et pris de 
deux mots qui se trouvent au second paragraphe. 

® Ju, terme ordinaire, designant les lettr^s de Tdcole orthodoxe. 

^ Cp. la preface de Vl-li compl^td de K^ien-long. 

^ Voir le Kia-Yu, i. 4. 
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reste, rexamen minutieux du style de ces livres confirme leur 
decision. Oe n’est certainement point Kong-tze, au iangage coacis 
et reserve, qiii anrait commence nne explication comme il est dit 
an L. XXV. §9;que nous traduisons ainsi mot pour mot; Attente 
auclite ws tres hojnines illi. Ego enarmho voMs.. qiiomodo 

habenhiT novem, 

Les disciples auditeurs des discours du grand homme ne s’ex- 
primaient pas non plus comme ranteur du meme livre lorsqu'il dit 
en terminant : Les trois disciples ayant ainsi enteiidii les paroles, 
furent eclaires par le maltre comme Ail avait dissipe les tenJibres ’’ 
(de leurs esprits). Nous en dirons tout aiitant de la toumure du 
§ 1 9, ou Kong-tze repond a une question de Tze-tcbang par cette 
interrogation emptatique : Maitre, est-ce que vous croyez que 
d'avancer les bancs et les nattes, de monter et descendre, de 
remplir et presenter les coupes, de porter la sante et boire en 
retour (doivent etre indiques d’abord), et puis qu’aprfes cela seule- 
ment on puisse parier des rites ? 

II suffit d’ouvrir le Liin-Yii pour s’assurer que cela n’entrait 
point dans les usages de son beros. 

Nous pourrions aussi signaler certains mots, certains caractferes 
qui n'etaient point usites k cette ^poque ; mais cela nous entraine- 
rait trop loin. Notons seulement cette qualification de Tze, “ maitre,” 
dont Kong-tze gratifiie Tze-tcliang dans notre passage et qu’il ne 
lui aurait certainement point accordde. Nous ne retrouvons point 
non plus au Li-ki cette prodigalitd de particules expletives qui 
caracterisent le style confuceen.'^ 

Un autre fait que Ton ne doit point perdre de viie en cette ques- 
tion, c'est que ces livres ont subitement apparu an if siecle sans que 
roll ait jamais pu signaler un indice meme de leur existence ante- 
rieure, Bien plus, les historiens chinois nous apprennent que tout 
ce fatras a etd ecrit de memoire lors de la resurrection des lettres, 
et Ton sait combien les doctes auteurs de ces temps etaient feoonds 
en crdations d’imagination, en compositions antidatees. Avant eux 
deja les Tchuang-tze et les Lie-tze faisaient dire et fair© k Kong-tze 
tout ce qui leur passait par la tete sans se preoccuper du non-sens de 
leur oeuvre. Mais nous n’avons que trop insist© sur un fait ^ d’une 

^ La meme phrase se retrouve au Kia- Yu, au chap. 27, qui commence par les mots 
servant de titre a notre livre xxvi. du Li-ki. Lk, ils se trouvent au livre xxv. ; tout 
cela a done 4 te pris au iCia-Yu ; le chap. 27 des Entretiem famUien a pour titre 
Liln-U discouxs, dissertation sur les rites. 

Toir notre article : Le Style Oonfueden, au Tong-pao. 

^ Notons encore tontefois cette sentence profonde que Ton n’attribuera pas sans 
doute h Kong-tze:, ** Si les nattes n’avaient leurs bouts superieurs et inf^rieurs, il j 
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ininima importance au point de vue ou nous nous sommes places, 
puis(iue ces li¥res ne nous apprennent rieu au sujet des croyances 
cMnoises. Ils s’occupent, en effet, principalement des pratiques 
gouvernementales ou de considdrations du genre de celle-ci : 

“II y a trois clioses qui n’ont pas d’existence positive.^ Ce sont 
la musique sans son, les rites sans corps, le deuil sans vetement. 
Les vers du Shi dans lesquels il en est parld de la maniere la plus 
rapprochee sont les suivants. 

“ Du jour et de la nuit la nature et Tordonnance sont dans Tespace 
obscur et mysterieux (SM iv* 2, L 6). C^est la musique sans son. 

“Majestueux et digne, plein d’affabilite toujours dgal asoi-mdme, 
sans rien qui antraine.” ‘^ Cest le rite, la contenance, la regie sans 
corps (S. hi i, 3). 

“ Chez tons ceux chezs lesquels survient un deuil jhrais rampant 
sur mes genoux pour les aider'’ (i. 3, 10. 4). Yoila le deuil sans 
vetement 

Mais ce n'est point tout, quand un homme superieur pratique 
ces choses il en surgit encore cinq autres. 

“La ou se trouve la musique sans son, le soufHe et la volonte ne 
sont poinc en opposition. 

“Oil rdgnent les rites sans corps, la dignite, la majeste, restent 
calmes et sans prdcipitation, il y a compassion intime et vaste 
pitie. La musique sans son est entendue constamment dans les 
quatre regions du monde. Les rites sans corps avancent chaque 
jour et progressent chaque mois. Le deuil sans vetement nourrit, 
entretient tons les etats." 

Et cela continue ainsi toute une longue page. Si quelqu'un 
a le courage d'attribuer sdrieusement ce langage ^ Kong-tze, nous 
n’aurons point celui de le combattre, mais passerons outre sans 
plus, nous contentant de le renvoyer k la comparaison de ces 
discours diffus et alambiques avec les sentences brdves, simples, 
et si justes en gendral des entretiens authentiques du grand philo- 
sophe.^ Le livre xxix., Fiao-hi, en plusieurs endroits annonce 
expressement qu'il lapporte des paroles jadis prononcees par le 

anrait trouble parmi ceux qui sont assis dessus ; si les chars etaient sans droite et 
gauche, il y aurait trouble dans les chars ; si Ton marchait sans se suivre il y aurait 
trouble sur les chemins j si Ton se tenait arrdt^ sans ordre de rang, il y aurait trouble 
dans les positions” (L, xxv. § 19). 

^ Wu^ lit. les trois non. 

® Oom, sun — tsih. Qui ne choisit rien, qui n’attend pas Tinfluence des objets 
ext^rieurs pour agir.” 

® Nous ne discuterons pas d’avantage Tauthenticit^ du livre xxx. d’un style tout 
anti-confuceen. 
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maitre : Tze-yin-tclii (| L 29 , 34 , etc.); c'est ra^me par ces mots 
cpfil commence. II traite des rites privfe/du service dii prince 
inais s’dcarte egalement dn genre confiieeeri. 

Eemarqnons, en passant, ces paroles : ‘‘Les anciens n’osaient 
point servir Shang-ti selon leiir propre jiigement” (xxix. § 90 ). 

Le livre xxx., Tze-i, est condamne par les Chinois eux-memes 
comme d’tm style de mativais goiit et de pensdes communes. Son 
antetir presume Kong-sun-ni-tze est cite dans les catalogues officiels 
comme ayant precede immediatement Meng-tze^ c'est-a~dire comme 
appartenant a la premiere moitie dii iii.® sifecle A.a^ II aurait v 4 cii 
selon Fang-tze, sous Wu, prince de TcEeng.^ 

Les cinq livres suivants (xxxi. a xxxv.) sont consacres a des 
questions concernant les fiinerailles, les ceremonies et pratiques, dn 
deuiL Eejetes des Editions expiirgees, ils sont conseqiiemment 
d’lme origine tres suspecte et bien que leur textes ne presentent 
pas de point de repere pouvant servir a determiner Idpoque de 
leur composition, ou ne pent leur attribuer une date ancienne. La 
premim'e redaction du Li-ki ne les contenait probablement pas. Le 
livre XXXV. termine par une decision de Kong~tze, 

L'atdthese dont ces livres ont ete frappes ne nous permet pas 
de les considdrer comme des tdmoins fideles des usages rdgnants. 
L’4poque a laquelie se referent leurs auteurs doit etre la fin de 
la dynastie des Tcheous puis qull y est parle des princes feudataires. 
Le dernier toutefois de ces petits souverains ne perit pas avec la 
dynastie de Wu-wang. II se pourrait done que ces sections dii 
Li-ki fussent plus recentes encore. Oiu ne doit point oublier non 
plus que le but afficlid des lettrds de Han etait de remetfcre en 
lumiere les rites observes avant les Ts'in. II est done tout naturel 
qu’ils se soient occiipes exclusivement des temps anterieurs k 
Tusurpation complete de ces princes. Mais passons sur ces livres 
apocryplaes dont aucun n’interesse notre sujet principal. 

Les deux suivants (xxxvi, et xxxvii.) y sont encore plus otrangers. 
Le xxxvi® decrit le vetement ordinaire portd par les gens comme 
il faut ; le xxxvii® explique un jeu consistant a lancer des traits 
dans un pot 

Le xxxviii® dont il a d4jA 4te question ci-dessus, nous montre 
Kong-tze expliquant au prince Ai de Lu les qualit4s, les grandeurs 
du lettr4, Le style diffus et empoui4 exclut toute paternite con- 
fue4enne ; e’est une oeuvre de d4cadence, 

Oe n’est point Kong-tze qui aurait dit en parlant de lui-m^me ; 
“ Qu‘on cherche h r4branler par la richesse et les objets pr 4 cieux, ou 

^ Cp. Legge, Introduction, p, 46. Tekeng-Wu Kong-teU-shi 
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a le corronipre par la musique et le plaisir, le • )ttre voit ces bieris 
et ne manque pas pour cela k sa vertu integre. 

Qii’on le violente par le nombre ; qu’on le retienne par les armes, 
il voit la mort et ne change point ses resolutions. 

Les oiseaux de proie, les animaux fdroces peuvent le saisir de 
leurs serres, de leurs griffes, il ne tient pas conipte de leur force, de 
lenr ferocite. 

Il soul6ve les vases les plus lourds sans regarder a sa faiblessa 
Le passe est pour lui sans regret; Tavenir il ne le previent pas. 
Il ne repete point 'une parole fautive ; il laisse tomber les bruits 
inechaiits ; ses desseins, ses con sells n’ont pas besoin d’etre dprouves.^ 
Telle est la position unique qu’il occupe.” 

Et cela continue ainsi I’espace de dix pages. 

On doit remarquer en outre que le mot Jou n’dtait point encore 
employe dans le sens de notre livre, au temps de Ivong-tze. Le 
Liln Til parle des Jou, hommes du commun, Siao-jin, C’est dans 
Meng-tze que nous le trouvons pour la premike fois avec la 
signification de philosophe, lettrd ortliodoxe. 

Le S® clmpitre du Pien I. des Ida Til est aussi intitule hing^, 
^^Manike d’agir des Lettrds,” et Ton y retrouve des parties du 
livre xxxviii. Mais la scfene est toute differente. Kong-tze est au 
pays de Wei et parle k son petit-fils. On voit que ce sont unique- 
ment des lieux communs. 

Les livres xl. a xlv., tres courts du reste, ont tons un meme but, 
line mkne idde fondamentale exprimde par le mot “ signification, 
portde, valeur.” Ils traitent, a ce point de vue commun, des prin* 
cipales cdremonies de la vie privde ou sociale, la prise du bonnet 
viril (xL), le mariage (xli.), la ckdmonie du vin, du banquet boire 
ofifert par les prcfets aux vieillards et aux persounages meritants de 
leur district, pour encourager la vertu (xlii,), les concours de tir 
(xliii.), les banquets k la cour des princes (xliv.), les envois d’am- 
bassades entre les differentes cours (xlv.). 

De iiombreux traits dpars dans ces livres se rapportent au 
temps oil la feodalitd existait encore, c’est-a~dire avant la fin du iii® 
siecle. Plusieurs passages sont enapruntds IT-li.® 

Ce dernier fait ne permet guke de supposer une redaction 
antkieure k la reconstruction de ce dernier livre sous les Han : en 
outre il est difficile de croire que des traitds aussi incomplets, aussi 

^ Com. Il dit ses plans et on pent les ex^cuter, on n’a pas besoin d’attendre T^preuve 
pour penser a les mettre en pratique. 

^ Voir plus haut. 

® Je les ai signals dans ma traduction de ce livre, L, i, ii. vi. vii.-m xv.-xviii, 
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deeousTis q^iie nos six derniers livres aient ete eerits ex professo a 
I’epoque ou rdgnaient ces usages, pour les regler et les expliquer. 
11 est bieu plus probable <quils oufc vu le Jour loi&quou cliercliait a 
rdtablir, ci ressusciter I’antiquite, par des efiforts de meiuoire auxquels 
se joignaient ceux de I’iniagination. 

Eu tout cas I’intervention de Kong-tze et de ses disciples dans 
ces explications ne permetpas de reporter leur composition au delkdu 
iv® sifecle, epoque ou Ton a pu, tout au plus, commencer a les faire 
ainsi parler au gre de ehaque auteur. Oe n’est point tout encore. 

Des analogies tirees aux cbeveux, des explications alambiqnees 
et presque ridicules,^ des expressions telles que les trois luminaires 
designant autre chose que le soleil, la lune et les astres (xlii. 5), 
tout°annonce I’epoque des Wen-tze et des Lie tze, c’est-ii-dire dela 
dynastie des Han ou des Ts’in; tout au moins la fin des Tcheons. 

Nous arrivons enfin au quarante-sixifeme et dernier livre dans 
lequel nous retrouxerons tous les caracteres de ceux qui lont 
prdcddd ; le ddsordre, la subtilitd des analogies. 

L’auteur de ce dernier fragment revient encore sur le deuil, 
spdcialement sur les v^tements des temps de douleur. ^ 

II nous apprend, d^ss ses premiers mots, que “ le deuil a pour effet 
principal de personnifier, de symboliser le ciel et la terre. II tire 
sa loi des quatre saisons, sa regie d’imitation du Yin et du Yang ; 
il est conforms k la nature humaine, c’est pourquoi on I’appelle rite. 
Celui qui y trouve 4 ireprendre montre qu’il en ignore I’origine car 
tout y est parfait. 

Les rites out des lois differentes selon qu’il s’agit de joie ou de 
douleur, ainsi ils ne sont point en lutte Tun contre I’autre parce 
qu’ils retjoivent en eux les principes du Yin et du Yang. Les 
vetements de deuil ont quatre formes parce quil y a quatre 
saisons, etc.” 

Quant k la date de composition de ce couronnement du Li-ki on 
ne manque point d’indices probantes. 

D’abord il est postdrieur au Hiao-king puisque ce dernier livre 
est cite au 1 9, or il est justemeut tenu par les lettres chinois comme 
de beaucoup postdrieur k Kong-tze. 

En outre une partie du San fti> tze hi se retrouve dans le Li-ki 
compose par Ta-tai sous les Hans et une autre dans les 
(au 26® Ti ou 5® chapitre du Pien t.), que Ton salt dtre du iii' ou 

1 Quand rmstiuction des homines, est-il difc au liv. xli. 121, n’est point florescente, 
les opiSrations du Yang n’arrivent pas h lenrs fins. Cela se montre dans le oie , e 
soleil est dclips^. Le manque de soumlssion des femmes produit les mSmes psao- 
menes et fait dclipser la lune, etc. 
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du ii® sitele de notre eve. Les commentateurs que suit le Dr. Legge 
dans sa traduction, attribuent une partie de ce livre comme dii pre- 
cedent au lettrd Tai-slmng, qui ajouta ces fragments a Toeuvre de 
Ta-tai, ^ cette ceuvre que les Cliinois eux-ni^mes troiivent inepte et 
pleine d’erreiirs. 

Hous arrivoiis au terme de cet examen que plusieiirs, peut-etre 
troll veront bien detailld, mais que nous eussions fait plus minutieux 
encore si nous n’avions craint de fatiguer nos lecteurs. II nous 
reste a en reunir les resultats obtenus successivement et, par leiir 
groupement, a eii faire voir les consequences demises. 

Void done, en un tableau, les dates certaines de la redaction des 
differentes parties du Li 4 d, oii les dpoques au-delk des quelles ii 
est impossible de reporter ses limites extremes en remontant les 
sifecles. 

Livre i —Fin de la dynastie Tclieou, 4 poque des ‘Han, iv^-ii® siecie. 

Livre ii.— Commencement du iii® sVech. 

Livre iii. — Fan 164 a. c. 

Livre iv. — vers 230 a.o. 

Livre V.' — iii® siecie. 

Livre vi. — ii® si^cle. 

Livre vii. — iii® ou ii® siecie. 

Livre viii. — iv® a ii® siecie. 

Livre ix. — iv® ou iii® siecie. . 

Livre x.— m^me date. 

Livre xi. — iv® siecie. 

Livre xii. — iii® siMe. 

Livre xiii. — iii® ou ii® siecie. 

Livre xiv. — m^me date. 

Livre xv. — iii® siecie. 

Livre xvi. — iii® siecie. 

Livre xvii. — dernier siecie a.o. ou i® siecie p.c. 

Livre xviii. — iii® si5cle. 

Livre xix. — id. 

Livre xx. — ii® siecie p.c. 

Livre xxi. — Fin du ii® siecie ou i®. 

Livre xxii. — iii® ou ii® siecie. 

Livre xxiii. — dernier siecie A. c. 

Livre xxiv. a xxix. — ^longtemps apr6s Kong-tze. 

Livre xxx. — iii® siecie. 

Livre xxxi. a XXXV. — livres apocrypbes. 

Livre xxxvi. et xxxvii. — ^Voir page 28, 

Livre xxx viii. — ii® siecie p.c. 

Livre xxxix. — iv® sifecle. 
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Livre xl. a xlv. — fin des Tclieoiis, iv® a ii® sikie. 
Livre xlvi. — si^cle a , q » 


IV. Conclusion. 

Des fails que nous venons d'exposer il resulte ces consequences 
qui s’imposent, el que nous exposerons aussi brievement que possible. 

I®. Le travail qui aboutit a la composition clii Li»ki commenca 
vers la fin du ii^ siecle A.c. et finit an ii^ siecle P.o., lorsque Ma- 
yong y eut ajoiite les trois livres que nous avons clesignds ci-dessus. 
Pendant ce laps de temps, il >subit divers reinaniements aboutissant 
tons a en rejeter, de plus en plus^ les parties suspectes. 

2®, Des livres on fragments nombreux qui le composent, la 
inajeure partie, les trois quarts meme, ont ete ecrits au iip ou au 
ii"^ siecle avant notre ere, on jdIus tard encore. Quelques uns 
datent dii iv® siecle ; inais c'est Ik, la limite extreme ; tons sont de 
beaucoup postdrieurs a Ivong-tze par leur redaction. 

3^^. Non-seulement le Li-ki n’a point ecliappc a Tinfluence confu- 
ceenne, mais il en est tout penetrc. Une grande partie du reciieil 
lui est directement attribude, presque tout a ete ecrit par des 
lettres de son ecole, qui le proclament partout leur maitre (Tze). 

Quelques passages ont ete inspires par les theories bien moins 
anciennes que les doctrines, les eiiseigneinents du grand philosophe. 

Cela ne doit point dtonner ; a cette epoque (iiP a i® siecle AC.) 
les iddes taoistes s'dtaient emparees merne des lettres orthodoxes, 
et plusieurs d’eiitre eux chercbaient a concilier les enseignements 
des deux ecoles. Ceci nous rarneue a cette expression breve mais 
exacte de la nature du Memorial des Ptites : ” 

Le Li-ki est Toeuvre des lettres des Han et reflete priiicipalement 
leurs idees propres, leur conception propre des doctrines antiques; 
conception vraie parfois, mais tres sonvent erronde. 

Leur temoignage ne pent done etre aceeptd que lorsquhl ue coii- 
tredit en rien les monuments de Tantiquite ou seulement, comme 
expression des usages, des iddes rdgnant a leur dpoque. 
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THE FOLE-SONaS OF LADAE AND 
BALTISTAN. 

BY 

The Rev. H. HARLOR", 

Of St. Peter’s Mission,^ Leh, Ladah 

These folk-songs have been until now unwritten. In collecting them 
from the people, the work has been a curious one. hTo one could 
recite the words of any song. Each one had to be sung and the 
words written out as the song proceeded. In many cases musicians 
had to be called in to play over various airs, and thus call the songs 
to mind. Some few of these ballads are ancient, others compara- 
tively modern. They are all in use at present. Among them are 
two series : one for the marriage festival, and the second for the 
drinking of chang, — a sort of beer made from fermented barley. 
This chang-drinking, when rightly performed, is quite a ceremony, 
lasting for hours. There are eight songs to be sung with slowness 
and deliberation. I believe the Chang series originally was re- 
stricted to the marriage festival, of which it still forms an important 
part ; but it is now used separately at friendly gatherings. There 
are miscellaneous songs for various occasions, viz., in praise of 
Lamas, monasteries, kings, queens, and their palaces ; of prime 
ministers, and other potentates and nobles ; in praise of villages and 
mountains ; songs of conquest during the time of the Rajahs ; others 
sung at assemblages of friends, at family gatherings, at polo and 
other sports, and love-songs in plenty. 

In the present collection^ there are a hundred and forty-eight 
songs, Ho douht others exist, but they are not much known. 
The advantage of permanent residence at Leh has enabled me to 
gather up the folk-songs from people of distant villages, who journey 
for days together to this capital. Being of a cheerful disposition, 
they often spend their evenings, and even days, chang-drinking and 
merrymaking. Many ballads are thus well known among them. 

^ The MS. Tibetan text as exhibited at the Congress. 
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Baltistan is represented in nearly one-tliird of tlie present collection. 
The former little kingdoms of Purik, Ohang-thang, Tangskar, and 
Nubra have given their quota. Thus if this collection is not entirely 
complete, it is fairly representative of Ladak and Little Tibet. 

The translations here given are ad literam.. If I have versified 
a few, they are still fairly accurate, or at least as faithful a rendering 
as I could have given in prose to be intelligible. The verse, more- 
over, when there is time to compose it, has the advantage of leaving 
out connecting words which one is obliged to supply in prose. 
The present translation, whether in verse or prose, being strictly 
literal, is necessarily somewhat broken and awkward. 

Of the dates of many I can get no information. Others having 
been written during the reigns of kings and queens, and during the 
administration of prime ministers, whose names are celebrated in 
the ballad, I shall be able to get a fairly accurate date for them 
later on, having at present a manuscript history of Leh, and being 
promised the Gyal-raps, or list of kings and chief events during 
their reigns. So far I can date but one or two, and these are 
each over two hundred years old, referring to Kings Singe-rnam- 
gyal and De-ldan-rnam-gyal, who ascended the throne in 1620 and 
1671 respectively. 

Though the language is, for the most part, pure Tibetan, I find 
many words not contained in Mr. H. A. Jiischke's large Tibetan 
Dictionary, nor in Captain H. Ramsay’s Ladaki Spera, Hence from 
this collection of folk-songs several more words can be added to the 
known vocabulary. 

Among other curiosities that may be noticed, there is the esti- 
mation of women as given by themselves in their songs. Then 
there is the surprising names the people bear, such as ” accumulation 
of beauty,” powerful child leader,” &c,, for females, and '‘long life 
of finished excellence,” Buddha’s perfection,” &c., for males. Of 
the names occurring in the songs I give a translation. These are 
not poetical names merely, assumed for the song, but the common 
names one still finds among the people. It seems to be the prac- 
tice in very many songs to commence by praising the Lamas or the 
king, or both, this frequently taking up one-third, or even one-half 
the song. As in many other ballads, so in these of Ladak and 
Baltistan, there are frequent repetitions ; the second line being but 
a slight augmentation of the first, or sometim.es but slightly changed 
by merely supplying the real name for the descriptive. 

The translation has often obliged me to inquire for detailed in- 
formation respecting the manners and customs of the people. I need 
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not, however, lengthen this paper with the many interesting details 
of these matters ; but I shall add in explanatory notes any in- 
formation necessary to the correct understanding of the specimens 
I subjoin., 

The first song of the book, like many of the songs themselves, 
begins with the Lamas. The following are parts of a translated 
song which is sung to a Lama who has left his monastery and 
returned to the world. It is supposed to be sung by another Lama 
who has been in similar circumstances. 

Stanza loth. 

Now Buddha’s truth I shall embrace, 

And worshipfully pray 
My transmigrations to efface 
And cleanse my sins away. 

In imitation of the wise 
And all the learned kind, 
rii read the book where wisdom lies 
And concentrate my mind. 

The fev’rish cares of trade and mart, 

The pleasing ways of stealth, 

Hide misTy from the worldly heart, 

Allured by growing wealth. 

But in the end in hell’s deep gorge 
The worldly learn, too late, 

What heavy chains in life they forge 
Who take the tempting bait. 

The hap;piness awaiting a life of prayer described. 

As restless as the waves at sea 
Is sorrow’s endless misery ; 

The cream and essence of all things 
The earth can give from copious springs 
Are nothing to religion’s food, 

The nourishment oTall the good, 

Perfection’s wonderful reward, 

When all you wish attends your word, 

When all desires by truth instilled, 

Where’er you he, are all fulfilled, 

The choicest fruit of honey-flower, 

Sweet juice in essence, is your dower. 
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A song io King and Oiueen^ sung hg inliahttants before Palace at Leli, 

As a firmly planted pillar 
Oi the TB.Qe of Furamshmgpaf 
As a pillar’s rigid planting, 
iSTytret-tsanpa’s wortliy ofispring, 

To the snow-land’s miglity nations, 

Working out their transmigrations, 

You are the resplendent gleaming 
Of our rising sun’s great beaming. 

In whatever way we Tiew you. 

Beauty’s lustre shines oirt from you. 

’Midst the men throughout this region 
The most high of our religion, 

Life, mind, body, Lha^ incarnate, 
Bde-skyong-rnam-gyal^ gives the mandate, 

Feet in flowers of circled curls, 

Steadfast for a hundred worlds. 

To the Queen. 

Speech like sacred music thrilling, 

Heard as precepts throughout ChiUng ; ^ 

All 3"our manners and your dresses, 

Beauty’s ornament and graces. 

Incarnation of a goddess, 

Captivating all men’s senses. 

Abundant is your tea and change, 

Queen ^ and Lady PidritmangmoA 
As fish that swim in hemmed-in waters, 

Hever straying o’er their borders, 

So your retinue, your minions, 

Happy in your great dominions. 

6 . 

The following figurative song is sung in praise of a country and its 
inhabitants : — 

There is a new abode built among flowers, a very forest of flowers. The 
interior of the new abode among the flowers is a very magnificent garden of 
golden flowers. Here the kidney-shaped lilies of all varieties are in bloom. 
Here the white lotus-flowers of all species flourish to adore and worship 


^ Sugar-cane. ^ X/ict here used for good spirit. 

® Protector of the nation, ^ The four quarters of the world, 

® Lha-ichan, lady-queen, ® Powerful child leader. 
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Konclihoksum, to worsliip bj giving alms to the poor, blind, and afflicted. 
Here the sweet-smelling harvest increases to worship. Here the i/irce good 
prosper and grow luxuriantly to worship. 

7 * 

This song is for a gathering of a few select friends. 

For a Ghol-ghol-choches or jprivate jollification. 

The faultless man has abundance of tea, chang, and milk. The greatly 
happy man has a plentiful supply of tea, chang, and nectar. In the primi- 
tive times each one had the notched arrow for the knotted scarf of blessing 
each one had a pure white soul within him). In the primitive times, 
&c. {rejpeated). Hail ! the scarf of blessing has passed through the indented 
arrow-head (this signifies perfect peace and union). The knotted scarf 
of blessing 2 has been placed in the indented golden arrow. The soul of a 
happy man is near (2.6., with all his friends), dispelling all clouds as the 
rising sun. The happy man dissolves all clouds from his own heart as the 
rising sun. 

10. 

This song is from Baltistan. 

Sung ’before Raj oFs Palace, 

On the confines of the Lha country and the Lhu country ^ there is a lion’s 
palace. If you ask whereabout it is^ we think it is between the Lha country 
and the Lhu country; we think it is in Shakari-shabrok (2.0., a country in 
Purik, near Dras). Let us dance and laugh and make merry, let us make 
merry before the great illustrious and beautiful leader. Let us, friends, 
rejoice before the great Malik 

■ . ' ■ . ■ 12 . ■ " 

Pangri-g-Lii, or song for 7 iamingfeast when a child is one 7 nonth old. 

Away up in the Lha country a boy was born to a certain mother (re- 
peated), To the mother, Gokzo, a son w^as born. What is the name we 


^ “ The three good works,” i.e., to adore Konchhok, to give alms, and to serve and 
reverence Lamas. 

2 “ The knotted scarf of blessing ” is nsed at weddings to denote nnion of husband 
and wife ; at friendly meetings, to signify the amicable reconciliation of all present, 
if there has been a breach of friendship ; if not, to cement the bond still closer, all 
diiferences being forgiven and forgotten. The scarf of blessing represents the 
female, the notched arrow the male. 

^ The Lha country they believe to be in mid-air and the upper regions. The Lhu 
country, in the lower regions under the sea. The Lhu sends rain and thunder. In 
the farms of Ladak one meets a small square whitewashed structure in one of the 
fields ; this is the Lhu-brang or Lhu-house ; it is about three feet cube. They build 
it to propitiate the Lhu lest he destroy the crc^ 
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shall give this boy ? The name we shall give this hoy is Lekspoe-tondrub 
beautiful excellence). If Lekspo is not beautiful, then what is beau- 
tiful? If Tondrub is not excellent, what is excellent? 

13 and 14. 

The mother* s dream. {Song of Baltisian.) 

To-day I saw in a dream, 0 haii^ hail, my clever young boy 1 that you, 
that you would obtain all the great and small palaces. It was a feast clay’s 
dream. I saw that you, my clever young boy, would obtain the highest 
story of all the palaces in the world. To be the great ruler in the highest 
palaces in the world, who do you think will be worthy to obtain it? You, 
my clever young one, will get it. Shabash ! I turn my hands with joy 
and reverently worship.^ Whom do you think has the hope of securing the 
hand of the excellent Drugu? You have the hope of securing the excellent 
spouse. Shabash ! 1 My delight and my heart’s pleasure ! Oh, you clever 
young boy 1 I turn my hands with joy and reverently worship. 

^ , ■ ■ ■ ■ i8.' ■ 

Sung hy a wife in 2'^raise of her liusland. {Song of Baltisian.) 

Amidst the splendid wood of Marcha,^ on the height of the golden 
wood of Shiringmarcha, in the mid-summer time, the singing-bird pipes 
out. In the mid-summer season the singing-bird speaks tunefully. In the 
summer-time it is not the singing bird that sings sweetly, it is the husband, 
during this life of me Ms wife, with Ms sweet flageolet ^ from his girdle. 
It is not the sweetly singing bird speaks tunefully in the summer-time; it 
is my beloved Monin, whose music is crystal sugar to my palate. 

24. 

A mmden*s song. 

If you arrive on the hill-top in the happy and most ancient country, on 
the hill-top of the country where happy fortune abounds, you will meet the 
single hut'^ of the teaching Lama. We few friends will go and see the 
single hut of Stanpayangphel (f.e., the teacher ever increasing in blessings), 
we near and dear friends. Let the prattling do-nothings say what they 


^ Turning of hands round and round one over the other is a common gesture of 
prayer among the women. 

^ Marcha and Shiringmarcha is the name of the house. 

3 The flageolet here referred to is made of one piece of wood hollowed out ; in 
shape it resembles a common whistle-pipe of Europe. It has seven notes on the 
front and one at the back ; every herdsman carries one in his girdle. 

* The single hut means a hermitage. 
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please ; let the talkative idlers talk as they like. Only what is comely and 
beautiful conies before the eyes of our teaching Lama. We are near and 
dear friends. 

25. 

A hoy^s song, 

I, a boy, am not born from a mother. I was born in the heavens. l am 
equal to the strong and kingly eagle. Yes, I am equal to the strong and 
kingly eagle. I, Ldord, am even equal to what I say. 

26. ■ ■ 

On the summit of the snow mountain, whence happiness is born, there 
is a little white monasteij, a small vase-shaped conch (ctU re;peated). In 
it lives a Lama — a Lama whom all females reverently worship— the hermit 
Konchhok Trinlas O'.c., the good work of God). There are very many 
Lamas who knot the amulet, but the Lama who unties the knot of religion 
(^*.<3., who can expound the books) is the Lama reverenced by me, Tangmo 
(the good). There are many Lamas in this country who eat the fresh 
apricot; but my lama is he who swallows the pebhlesd In this country 
there are many who ride out on fine horses. In tliis country there are 
many young Lamas who ride out on fine horses ; but the Lama reverenced 
by me is he who rides his owm soul on the winds. ^ 

■ .. ' 30 - 

(Date about 1630.) 

Bung hj a young man in 'praise of his parents^ f.c., first the kmg, parent of 
his country^ and next his natural parents. 

Upon all the high hills I have hoisted religious flags.'^ I have hoisted 
them for the Great Euler of all mankind. For Hyeema-rnam-gyal (^.e., the 
lion-king), the religious king, I have erected these prayer-flags. Thus all 
the hill-tops are as a beautiful generation, equal to a threading of the mand 
beads (Buddhist rosary). On these summits green grass and gardens 


^ “Who swallows the pebbles.” This signifies mortification. A small pebble is 
swallowed with their scanty repast, and until this pebble is evacuated no more food 
can be taken. It is washed and re-swallowed as before. 

^ “ Hides his own soul on the winds.” This points to the belief that when a Lama 
has gained full mastery over his passions he holds himself under full control, and 
can do all things — as they say, “ride on the winds.” 

® “ Eeligious flag,” “ prayer-flag.” They are made of gauze ; on them is written 
the man^ prayer in large letters ; by one end they are attached to a small twig and 
left free to the wdnd, offering the prayer by every, flap of the wind like the man^ 
wheel. 
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abound, (whicli are) like tbe termination of the chaplets. There every species 
of flowers is in bloom, like the much-holding aphorism of the golden chap- 
let.^ I, who for nine or ten months was borne, can never compass the debt 
of gratitude I owe to my parents, to whom I am under the greatest of all 
obligations ; (without them) it were as diflicult for me to care for myself as 
for the mane bead to get its colour, 

32. 

A Balti uwnan going to village festival sings of her fidelity to her Imshand. 

Having put on the lovely veil (of Mahometan women), I will go to the 
harvest festival of the village (repeated). My great and noble husband, 
Gyalmalik, I shall not forget. The great Gyalmalik, wdio carries the Ivoraii 
which fills his lap (ie., he squats reading his Koran, which is the pledge of 
their marriage), you will not cast away your Lekszom {Le.^ accumulated 
beauty). Upon my head and neck are silver ornaments. But these head 
and neck ornaments are nothing. My good man is of happy fortune. If 
the blue w'aters ^ surround yon, let me bear it. I shall not forget you. If 
the inimical salt waters flood round alx)ut you, let me bear it. My excel- 
lent husband will not cast away his Lekszom. 

■ 43 ' 

Song of a courtier about his omi ofiice. 

When the exalted ruler of the world arises seated on his golden throne, 
when the religious king Kyeema-rnam-gyal ascends his golden throne, I, a 
youth, am before him like the best golden turban (/.e., hold first rank). I, 
Gyamthso Malik (Malik of the Sea), of the nobility, am before KingNyeema- 
rnam-gyal like the best golden turban. When the exalted ruler of the world, 
&c., mounts his steed to amble about, I am before him, his horseman, as 
the red guiding light to his way. I am Gyamthso Malik, tbe horseman 
before him as a guiding star. When the exalted ruler, &c., goes afoot to 
^valk round the mane, I go before him like the terminus head of the hand 
mane (rosary) ; I, the son of noble parents, am before him like the conclud- 
ing bead of the mand chaplet. 


^ " Much-holding aphorism,’* le., ** Om Mand Padme hum,” the meaning of which, 
the people are taught, is so great and mysterious that no living man could ever 
attempt to understand or explain it. Thus it is like the flower holding much beauty 
and sw'eetness in itself, as in this song. 

“ If the blue waters,” &c. This is an expression signifying troubles and anxieties 
of life ; the wife offers herself to bear them in his stead. Flood of inimical 
waters** denote disease, possession, harm, and misfortune of every kind brought on 
by evil genii. She offers herself to perform all the exorcisms and drive away the 
evil spirit from her husband. 
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45* 

A servant sings of the blessings received from his master. 

In my infancy I was a poor boy, 0 good master 1 In cbildhood Tsang- 
tsang beggar) was poor, 0 Tsewangtondrnb (i.e,, powerful and perfect 
life). You clothed me with red garments, 0 good master! You clothed 
me in a velvet cap, 0 Tsewangtondrub 1 You girded me round with a 
silken girdle, 0 Tsewangtondrub 1 

,', 43. .. 

In praise of village storekeeper of Charasa, Nnbra. 

When you behold the high roof of the great palace on the liill of variegated 
precious stones, as high as the heavens {all repeated)^ it is the exquisitely 
formed palatial residence of the exalted ruler of mankind. It is the surpass- 
ingly excellent palatial abode of the Pasha hTyeema-rnam-gyal. 

All other villages can heap up a great harvest-hill from their barley and 
straw. All other men can build up their harvest-hill from their barley and 
straw; but in our village we can pile up our large harvest-hill from our 
golden corn alone. In our little village of Charasa we can heap up the 
harvest pile from pearl-barley alone. In the good days of the golden age 
all men stacked up good stores from a splendid harvest. So our storekeeper, 
Lozangstanzin the firm holder of an excellent mind), has indeed stored 
up well. 

53‘ 

In praise of a snoio mountain in Tibet 

The white snow mountain on the right side is a holy pyramid not built 
(by hands of man) {repeated). It is deeply rooted and immovably firm. It 
is greater than the ancient pyramid of man’s erection. It is firm and stalde 
for ever {repeated). It is deeply rooted and unchangeably planted. On 
the left is the water Mapam {i.e.^ unfailing). It is the religious vessel 
of offering ^ not offered (by hands of man). It is firmly placed and ever- 
lastingly offered. 

s^- 

Originally sung by the Queen when the King was setting out on a journey. 
Noio commonly sung by other women whose husbands frequently have to 
make lo7ig journeys. 

Thou, noble, learned, and courageous king, art setting out to the Lhayul 
of the north. Thou, Lord, thou j)tecious flower with power of constant 


1 “Religious vessel of offering.” There are dozens of small brass and silver cups 
in each monastery. These cups are daily filled with, fresh pure water and placed as 
offering about the images of Buddha. They are coffering to Konohhok, holding pure 
nectar, and have a purifying influence on the soul of the denor. 
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transmigrations, art going to the Lhayul of the north. When you behold 
the goddesses of the spirit- world, do not cast aside your wise and prudent 
■wife Trugnma child-mother). When you hear the s\?eet guitars (voices) 
of the goddesses, do not forget your wise and prudent Truguma. 

■ ,62. ■ 

Maiden^ s song, No, II. 

There is the high spirit world, the Hue heavens. The bine heaven is 
the dwelling-place of a Lama. It is the abode of Sangsgyas (ie., one who 
has purged awny all sin and accumulated all virtue). There is the golden 
palace without joint or piece, and not built (by bands of man) {re;peated). 
The Lama is a cenotaph of %vhite crystal wdiich sin or stain has never sullied. 
The purity of his soul resembles the -whiteness of the moon, so pure and 
chaste that it surpasses the purity of the scarf of blessing. 

The speech of evil-minded men has been cast at me. The speech of 
straitened and ignorant souls has been whirled at me (who am) an arrow- 
flag. The purity of my soubs nature is unchangeably steadfast. The 
stability of the chaste soul shall never be changed. 

73 * 

A song of repentance. 

Hail I thou Lama, who art the meditation crown ^ upon my head. 
Hail 1 thou Buddha ! Hitherto I have not offered my worshipful respects ! 
I promise in future neither to insult nor calumniate you. I, Alima, shall 
keep this promise as the apple of mine eye. I, a female, shall keep this 
promise as my own hair. Hail ! my good parents ! for nine’ or ten months 
I was horn. Hail! you -who have blessed me and made me happy! 
Hitherto I have not offered you my dutiful services, bringing wood, -water, 
and fire. I shall do so in future, and never accuse you, nor say any wrong 
■word about you. ; I shall keep this p>roinise as the apple of mine eye and 
as iny own hair. Oh, my neighbour wdio lives wdtliiri hearing (of my house), 
to whom I have not lent water and fire, ^ I shall do so in fixture, and never 
say anything behind your hack, nor make any accusation. I, Alima, shall 
keep this promise as the apple of mine eye. I, a female, shall keep this 
promise as mine own hair. 


^ “ Meditation crown.'’ A Buddhist, when meditating, constructs in imagination 
a most beautiful picture of heaven, Buddha, &c. Still in imagination, with closed 
eyes, he places this scene as a crown upon his head, and thinks upwards during the 
time of his prayer. 

2 have not brought water, wood, or fire.” Here is a touch of customs and 
manners. It is a common sight to see a woman carrying a handful of smouldering 
horse-dung or cow-dung. She borrows it from her neighbour to light her fire. It 
is like carrying Mve-coals* 
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, 76. 

Wedding song {very old)} 

How let us pray for a Messing ! Call for a Messing ! Aye, aye, call for 
a Messing 1 Of ttie tigli heavens call for a blessing. Aye, aye, of the 
high Hue heavens call for a Messing. Both sun and moon are free from 
clouds ! call for a Messing ! All the moving stars are present ! call for a 
blessing. Call for a blessing 1 the blessing of the four corners of the 
religious house (gonpa, or monastery). Of the heaven-leading Lamas, whose 
feet are immovably firm amid flowers (t.e., surrounded with blessings), call 
for a blessing ! call for a blessing ! Of the youth and aged in the monastery 
together, among whom religious manners thrive, call for a blessing ! call for 
a blessing ! 

Call for a Messing ! call for a Messing ! of the high king’s palace (repeated)^ 
of the great ruler of the highest rank, call for a blessing ! Of all the other 
leading men together among whom power and wisdom flourish, call for a 
blessing! 

Call for a blessing ! {repeated) horn the four corners of the centre room 
the principal apartment of the house), from both father and mother, 
whose body and soul are firmly planted, call for a blessing 1 Call, &c. Of 
all relations and their children, whose every thought is fulfilled, call for a 
blessing! Call, &c., &c. 

■■ 77- ■ . 

Marriage song^ Fo. II. 

Call for a blessing from the east ; call for an entwinement of blessings ! 
Of the eastern god Dorsjesampa, call for a blessing ! Call for a threefold 
entwinement of blessing. Call for a blessing from the south 1 of the 
southern god Rincliensjungldan call for a blessing {repeated). Call for a 
blessing from the west ! of the western god Snangwathayas call for a bless- 
ing ! Call for a blessing from the north ! of the northern god Tonyoddrubpa 
call for a blessing ! 

Let the dance commence with the mother’s daughter, and call for an 
entwinement of blessings ! Let the dance commence with Skalzangsdrolmo 
( 4 . 6 ., the drolmo, or goddess of good destiny), and call for a threefold en- 
twinement of blessings. 

86 . 

A girl praises her young hroiJier, 

Among the assembly of one hundred kings, amidst the gathering of one 
thousand Prime Ministers, the darling child of the whole kingdom is my 


^ During the evening the relatives have all met together, all preparations have 
been made, and they are ready fora few days’ singing and feasting and dancing. 
As day dawns on the first morning, the party burst : out in unison. 
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only brother. He is the flower of them all, my young brother Shesrahstan 
(t.e.j firm and holy knowledge). 

88 . 

So7ig of a lover thinldng of Ms beloved. 

The maiden who wears the pearly necklace it is not in niy power to obtain. 
The maiden wearing the golden neck ornament I cannot secure. I will 
call on my Ayonkhatunbo {i.e.j Ayon of agreeable speech), and dra\y her to 
my fancy by the strains on my guitar. I will call her to the tenderest fibres 
of my heart by the strains of my guitar. 

90. . ■ 

Lo7:e-song, sung hij a former King of Lad ah {noio a coimnon song among 

the loeople). 

I, a young man, having mounted the top of a hill-side path, saw my native 
place and fatherland Chushot, near Leli). I sa%v my father, Chos-ldor 
(interpreter of religion ; «.e., his father-in-law in spe\ I saw him walking 
round his house and grounds. My heart wms filled with great joy. On 
the day -when I met my father, Chos-ldor, it is like a 'wedding-feast. [Thus 
explained: wdieuever he met his father-in-law, it made him think of his 
bride, and he probably got a glimpse of her.] 

91. 

Ans'wer of the bride. 

My eyes to see and my heart to conceive are always with you, my lord. 
My body alone is here. I am without life j my soul and mind is with you, 
I am crouched like a beggar in this narrow" hut. I am withered away and 
lifeless, like a beggar crouching under a shady hoover. Oh, my dear one, 
whose happiness is ahvays increasing, let the curds binding you to me be 
drawji out and never severed to your noble person you must attach a 
long tail). Oh, my dear one, wdiose life is ahvays growing sw-eeter, the cords 
binding me to you must be drawm out and never snapped. 

99. 

The customary song of offerings and meats^ ^simg token a large 
crowd has assembled at the marriage. 

{Very old.) 

The Dorjedan in the East of India, the waater-monster Pata, is the birth- 
place of wealth. Let us offer to Konchhok wealth held in such high 
esteem. Let us offer to Konchhok this principal wealth held of such great 
account. The Indian Dorjedan of the South is the birthplace of riches, 
grain of all species. Kiches of such account let us offer to Konchhok j let 
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11s offer to Konclihok these principal riches, held in such high esteem. The 
Indian Dorjedan of the West is the birthplace of fortune, spices, balms, 
and medicmes. Let us offer such estimable riches to Eonchhok Let us 
offer these goods of chief value to Konchhok. The Indian Dorjedan of the 
Horth is the birthplace of crystals, glass^ and sugar. Let us offer 
such excellent gifts to Eonchhok. Let us present these priceless gifts to 
Konchhok. 

0 thou demon, Wangpogyachin, of the upper world, come and eat I 

0 thou demon, Jokpo, of the lower world, come and eat ! 

0 thou demon Yamagyalchin of mid-air, come and eat ! 

We make offerings to the Lha residing in the pinnacle of the palace. 

We make offerings to all the Lha residing on hill-tops of every country. 

We make offering to the Lha residing in this strong house. 

0 thou demon, enemy to all who hurt us, and protector of us near 
brothers, come and eat 1 

' ^ 

S^mg at toedding lolien presenting arroio encircled with scarf of 
blessing. 

Hail ! may the happy blessing be accomplished I {repeated three times). 
May the head of onr valley he like the blessing-hearing snow-mountain ! 
May the small gold (f.e., the sun) rise up to melt the snow -mountain ! 
May the pure snow waters flow into a sea of blessings 1 May this sea form 
into straight and unbroken channels ! May these channels completely flood 
even the largest fields ! May all the fields be clothed with verdure I May 
this verdure he grain of all sorts ripening together like brothers and sisters I 
May this ripe grain fill up the corn measures ! Let the arrow encircled 
with scarf of blessing be planted in the midst of the filled-up measure of 
corn 1 (this is the joyful symbol of a splendid harvest). The fire-coloured 
flag on the arrow is our friends and relations. The ankle-bones ^ and finger- 
rings are our brothers and sisters. All other men and women, young and 
old, are not to be touched with the blessed arrow, hut only the darling son 
of the good father and mother. 

98. 

Sung when putting on the bonnet and other head-dress of bride. 

Hail ! may the happy blessing he accomplished 1 {repeated three times). 
The heavenly head-dress roofs the sun and moon. On the roof of sun and 
moon the moving stars are attendant ornaments. This head-dress is the 


^ Ankle-bones being the boy’s common toy, stand as boys’ insignia ; the ring for 
girls ; similarly the arrow for youths, and the white scarf of blessing for maidens. 
The above song is a very true expression of the heart’s desires of a people to whom 
rain is scarcely known, and who must depend bn water flowing from snow moun- 
tains to irrigate their fields. 
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cover of sim and moon ; you cannot obtain it ; it cannot be presented before 
you. The head-dress of the religious house roofs the heavenward-drawing 
Lamas. The Lamanistio disciples are the attendant ornaments on the roof 
(head-dress) of the Lamas. The head-dress is the cover of the Lamas wlio 
draw people heavenvsrard. You cannot obtain it ; it cannot be presented 
before you. The head-dress of the palace roofs the great man king). 
The young nohles are the attendant ornaments on the roof (head-dress) "of 
the king. This head-dress is the cover of the great and noble one. You 
cannot obtain it; it cannot be presented before you. The white felt 
bonnet is roofed with red cloth. "White-flowered cloth is the attendant 
ornament on the red cloth roof. The white flowery ornament is bordered 
with sable hide. This is the proper dress of the bride. This she shall 
riglitiy obtain ; this indeed shall be presented before her. 

' TOO. ’ 

Customary song before poiinng out cliang. 

Away up there at the head of the happy valley, happy little male children 
come toddling along, their right hand bearing a golden bottle, filled to 
overflowing with life-giving ehang, their left hand bearing a silver bottle, 
filled to the brim wdtli the chang of blessing. By drinking the life-giving 
chang, your life will be prolonged. By drinking the chang of blessing, 
your blessings wdll greatly increase. Mingle the life-chang with chang of 
blessing, and drink them mingled together. Pour not out to the idle fawn- 
ing crowd. To-day, as is proper, we pour out to men of account. To-day, 
as is fitting, pour out to the darling youth Oiatar (?ie., flag of the high 
pass)..: 

101. 

Answer sung by me7i to whom chang is offered. 

This chang is clouded with three sorts of pollution. Cleanse it of these 
impurities and I shall drink. Uncleansed of these impurities, T shall not 
drink it.^ 

102 . 

Customary song of the person drawing the chang ; description of how 
cha7tg is made well. 

Now, like the three brothers, mountain peaks, the three stones of the 
tripod were laid. Like the blue heavens (resting on mountain peaks), the 
great caldron was set. Like the inexhaustible ocean, the water was poured 


^ Explained thus : (i) Take away the intoxicating powers which bring two other 
evils ; (2) a drunken man will kill an animal for food-- this is strictly forbidden to 
Buddhists, though, by the way, when Bots are on the road and hungry, it is under- 
stood that one of them will give a sheep a sly push down the precipice ; it is hauled 
up dead and eaten— (3) a drunken man will do this and that. 
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in. Like tlie multitude of stars, the barley was set. Like retl-flasliing light- 
ning, the fire was kindled. Like the spine of the heavens (Le., the milky 
%vay), the stirring stick stood. Like curly black clouds the sackcloth was 
spread (on this they spread the grain). The good six spices were, mixed 
as halm. Like the triangular constellation, the shoulder-blade (instrument 
for mixing) was moved to and fro. In the small black sack the ferment 
was put to sleep. In the small red earthen jar the ferment arose. The 
chang was made. It was gurgled into the large brass jug. Pour not out 
to the idle fawming cro%vd. To-day, as becomes us, pour out to the holy 
man. To-day, as is fitting, pour out to the darling youth Olatar. 

103. . , ■, . > 

Parleying over chang. 

Refusal : I shall not drink this chang ; scatter it to the heavens. If you 
can obtain it from the lap of heaven, then I shall drink. 

Remonstrance : Those who get it from heaveids lap are the sun and moon. 
You, my friend, are not equal to the sun and moon. Ho, young man, you 
are not equal to the sun and moon. Don’t say, my friend, that you equal 
sun and moon ; but drink this sparkling liquor. Don’t say, young man, 
you equal sun and moon ; but drink this sparkling chang. 

Ref, I shall not drink this chang ; cast it on the rock. If you can drive 
a peg into rock, then I shall drink chang. 

Rem, The driver of pegs into rock is the Lama wLo leads people heaven- 
wards. You, my friend, &c. &c., drink this sparkling chang. 

Ref I shall not, &c. ; sprinkle it on the green sward. If it (now) causes 
flowers to bloom, I shall drink chang. 

Rem, Flowers are caused to bloom on green sward by the three summer 
months. You, my friend, &c. &e., drink this, &:c. Ac. 

Ref, I shall not, &c. ; cast it on the waters. If it can curl curls, I shall 
drink it. 

Rem, The curler of curls in the wmter is the fish with golden eyes. You, 
my friend, &c. &c. ; drink this sparkling chang. 

Ref, I am the son of a wild yak ; wild yaks never throw cut straw into 
their mouth. 

Rem, When the weary mountains are covered all round with snow, the 
yak must eat provender from the manger. You, my friend, &c. &c. 

Ref, I am the son of a wild mule ; wild mules never drink wmter out of 
a vessel. 

Rem, The wmter flowing under the snow, the melted snow water flowing 
down the mount, the water from the spring — these three in winter are ice- 
bound under the snow. If the wild mule drink not from vessels, what can 
it drink 1 You, &c. &c. 

Ref, I must have a knee- table made of red cedar-wood \ if you have one 
so costly, I shall drink chang ; if you have not one so costly, I shan’t drink 
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Rem, Onr clever niicle: the carpenter lias a knee-table of red cedar-wood • 
if I go to fetcll it, the road is long ; if I go to buy it, the price is dear. You 
my friend, ''&c. &c. 

Ref. I must have a nutmeg white flour bowl ; if you have one so costly, 

&C..&C.,/ ■ 

Our clever uncle the carpenter, &e. &c. ; road long; price dear. 

Ref I am a man from the happy valley ; if you have a pale yellow 
golden bowl, I promise I shall drink chang. I sh aid t drink chang out of 
the w^eary brass bowl, 

Rem. Our uncle the great merchant has a pale yellow golden bowl. 
Eoad long, price dear. You, my friend, &c. &c, 

104.' . . 

Xow let us worship ; offer body, speech, and soul {repeated three times) 
to the Lama of holy thought, in whose poiver is (the giving of) the much 
desired and pleasing rain ; to the fiilfillers of our desires, Wangchuck (rich 
in power), Chos-skyong (protector of religion), and Shriingma (the guardian), 
I offer as food the all-necessary five things (-/.e. five senses). By their favour 
all my desires shall be fulfilled. May I and all my kith and kin in our 
past, present, and future life never be separated from Ivonelioksiim 1 May 
we ever worship Konchoksum ! May I enter in the perfect ^YO^ks of Kon- 
choksiini. May I never be separated from and always 'worship Konchoksum, 
most exalted and worshipful here and hereafter. All these suitable offerings 
I present to you and the saint your son (Buddha’s son), ■\f.ay I and all my 
kith and kin make our offering 'with pleasure ! May 'we enter on the blessed 
way of possessing the food of profound meditation 1 



Oil, thou spirit, ruler of the four quarters of the country, and all thy 
attendant spirits, drink this nectar which I offer thee, and grant to Snaiyor 
(/.e., saint, sage, miracle-wmrki ng Lama), and to the alnisgiver of this feast 
(i.e., tlie master of the house), the fulfilment of all desires, and grant in- 
creasing aid to the holy religion of Sangsgyas 1 

106. 

Oh, you eight classes of spirits of the u]>per and lower world, and you 
crowd of foul sprites, similar spirits, riders of the world 1 do us no evil for 
a single momeui Let our desires be fulfilled according to religion. 

107. 

Having offered these five verses there follows the drinking-song- 
preceded by rubrical verses. 
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Having filled the tliree bowls with chang and baiiey-meal,i fix the butter 
ornaments on the riin.^ In the centre plant an upright branch holding 
scarf of blessing or strip of gauze. Both the right line and the loft line of 
men from beginning to end having mixed the first and second strength of 
pure chang, must drink the pleasant mixture and sing the customary song 
for taking chang from the hand of a friend. 

Tlie howl is received, the bowl is received, on the ends of ten fingers the 
howl is received. The bowl is tasted, the bowl is tasted ; with the tongue, 
the knot of the flag, the bowl is tasted. The chang is swallowed, the chang 
is swallowed ; down the throat by Adames apple, like a string of mane beads, 
tlie chang is swallowed. It has entered the stomach as a pond ; it has 
entered the stomach through the upper part of the body to the four quarters 
of the spirit-house (the trunk ) ; it has entered as in a pond. The chang is 
scattered, the chang is scattered ; through the hundred and eighty small 
veins the chang is scattered. The chang is absorbed, the chang is absorbed ; 
by the fading, unstable, and rented house (ie,, the body), the chang is 
absorbed. Thus singing, drink your chang. 

108. 

Now drink your chang slowly and propose enigmas. 

(There are six riddles and their answers iu the song. I give 
one as specimen.) 

The blue waters are a sheathless sword; who sheaths this sword and 
who unsheaths it 1 The sheathless sword of the blue waters is sheathed 
by the three winter months, and unsheathed by the three months of spring. 
(Needless to say this refers to frozen and unfrozen rivers.) 


^ “Fill it with barley meal.” This is the staple food of Ladakis. They roast 
barley (nas.) When roasted it is called yos. It is then ground to fine meal, called 
snampe ; this they put into the cup half filled with water, chang, or milk and mixed 
with their finger, when it is eaten as a paste. Mahometans never mix it wdth 
chang ; their religion forbids it. If a Bot can afford it, he uses chang or milk, or tea 
boiled with butter as Chinese. As most people are poor, water is mostly used. 
When this paste is mixed they term it kollak. They carry balls of it when making 
a journey ; it thus becomes half dried, and has the colour and appearance of so much 
balm or yeast ; it is then called zan. 
in the above song reference is made to the chang-kollak. 

- “ Butter ornaments on rim.” Buddhists caU the heavens a blue bottle. The 
stars are its ornament. According to this, it is common to see in the monasteries 
large bowds and vases called burr, or bottles ; they are filled with water or what- 
ever liquor is to be offered up and the rim decorated wfith pea-like balls of butter— 
these represent the stars. At marriage -feasts and great chang- drinkings all the 
vessels are decorated with a necklace of this beady ornament of butter. 
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■ ■ ■ ■ ■' ''ill. ■' 

He wearing tlie lielmet of pure gold proceeds first in the dance {repeated). 
Acting as king, lie is a great personage. Acting as prime minister, he is of 
somewhat less importance. The kingly and great prime minister of prime 
ministers proceeds first in the dance. The great prime minister Padniat- 
tsering {i.e.^ flowery long life) proceeds first in the dance. 

113. 

The A~lo4o4$e or lullaby iiiotmi dance-song} , 

The song: — The golden arrow of turquoisey decoration (^Ve., king), sing 
the A4o>10“tse. The prettily decorated turqiioisey arrow (ne., queen), sing 
the A-lo-10“tse, Ofier the golden arrow of tiirqnoisey decoration to the high 
king’s palace and sing the A-lo-lo-tse. Ofier the prettily decorated tnr- 
quoisey arrow to tlie towering place (he, palace of great city Leh) and sing 
the A-lo-lo-tse. The bamboo arrow of three joints, sing the Ado-lo-tse 
{repeated). Cast it at the wrathful enemy and sing the A-lo4o-tse. Cast 
it at the inimical mischievous demon and sing the A-lo-lo-tse. 

117. 

A boy suigs of Ms pious intentions, 

1 am a boy who in the three summer months in succession take the three 
advancing strides (makes an essay in each inoiith), I, a darling boy, have 
hopes to reach the high holy place, I, a darling boy, have hopes to reach 
the everlasting snow-land. I have a desire to be cleansed of all bodily 
stain. I, a darling boy, have the fervent wish to be free from all pains 
and sufferings. - 

■ ■ . ■■ ^ 118. 

A girl sings of her pnous intentions. 

At the long man4 ^ I shall walk round, keeping the right turn (repeated) 
(keeping mane to the right is a sacred observance). I, a girl of religious 

^ This is sung at weddings. The dancers stand in long lines, one person behind 
another ; each one places Ms hand over the shoulder of the person immediately in 
front, and they rock to-and-fro as in a lullaby. The word a 4 o 4 o-tse is rightly trans- 
lated by lullaby. It may be sung as expressive of the desire that the new couple 
may have children to rock to sleep. Through polyandria and early immorality the 
case is often otherwise in Ladak, One often meets childless pmrents. 

^ This last refers to Buddhist doctrine, “ all pain is caused by desire ; when all 
desires are quenched, pain ceases and perfection begins.” 

“The long mand” A dyke or pile of stones 4 to 5 feet high, 6 to 12 feet 
broad, from 10 or 20 feet to nearly half a mile long. One at Leh is 2200 feet long. 
It is covered with small slabs, on each of which is inscribed the maud prayer. 
These slabs are votive offerings. If king or noble erects a mane, he supplies ail the 
slabs, otherwise the people offer one or two as they can afford. This long pile of 
stones is supposed to protect the city or village, hence they are met at the approach 
of every village. It is a pious custom to walk round them as round a shrine. 
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desire, sliall perform my religious duties Qit shall let in religion by the 
gates, yiz : the three gates, body, thought, and speech). I, Kunzom, of holy 
thought, shall go round the mane ; it is the holy treasure of religion. On 
that side is the land of the juniper tree; on this side the land of the 
perfumes {repeated). All my bodily stains I cleanse a\Yay. I, Eunzom, 
pleased with cleanliness, shall cleanse away all my stains (f.e., by burning 
before me the religious perfumes and juniper wood). 

Bong of union between Imshand and toife {sung hy ivife). 

You are the saffron of Kashmir; I am the Indian peacock; we are not 
from the same native place, but we are united in the ever victorious-bottle.^ 

1 20, 

On the outside and the rim of the white china cup there are pictures of 
the eight lucky images.^ If you say you can make a white china cup, you 
cannot paint the pictures. ^ 

121. 

Saddlmg the horse of BJcmhok {or incarnation). 

On the top of a bridge of torquoise saddle the horse of the Incarnation, 
the Skushok. All the golden-eyed fish beneath (the bridge) shall not 
experience the pains of hell (when they die). • All the golden-eyed fish 
beneath the bridge shall be drawn up to heaven (when they die). 

A heggafs song at the door of Ms benefactor. 

When you give an alms at the door, a manifold reward will return 
through the window. Wherever my lord and master go, may his store- 
houses be filled with all sorts of grain ! Wherever my master Shaky a~ 
gyamthse (the mighty sea) go, may his storehouses be filled with every 
species of grain ! 

^ This “ victorious bottle ” is a brass vase carried by Lamas to heal the sick and 
infirm. It is filled with saifron and surmounted by a bunch of peacock-feathers. 
The Lama mixes safcon with spittle, anoints the affected parts, and after breathing 
on them, wipes them with peacock-feathers. Thus as the saffron and peacock- 
feathers are inseparable helpmates, so are the husband and wife in the above song. 

“ Eight lucky images.” i. An umbrella or shade, symbolising the head. 2. Fish, 
symbolising the eyes. 3, Conch = teeth. 4. A flower = the lips. 5. Bottle = the 
throat or speech. 6. The monogram = the heart. 7. G-yaltsan, a sort of plume 
erected on every monastery. I am told it is Buddha’s shade or hat; it symbolises 
the hand. 8. A circle = feet. It is lucky to meet these configurations on mountains. 

The meaning of the above little song was thus explained to me. Every man 
can begin a good work for himself, but its perfection depends on blessing of Konchhok 
{very like Semi-Belagianism), y ' 
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124. 

Baltistani song of conquest {an intestine mar). 

To the Baling flower palace an army of Cabiil men laid siege (this is 
Cabul in Baltistan). The high God gave the command. Among the apples 
of the white rock garden the Cabul men cooked for themselves a feast. 
The sword of the leader Sodnam (/.a, the fortunate) flashed with the fire 
of lightning. All the soldiers of Yarkand turned back and took (in flight) 
the road over the arrow-groove pass (Daidoiigla). The high God gave the 
commission, (The king of Bkardo) wrote and gave an agreement, begging 
for mercy and saying, ‘‘ Bo not cut short my iife/*^ The sword of the leader 
Abashed with the fire of lightning. 

128, 

In pimse of a Mahometan chief {Song of BaUistaiL) 

Oh, excellent king, whenever you set out to look above (i.e., the high 
king never looks down), oh, noble Mirzasiiltan, whenever you set out to 
look above, at the peak of the snow-height the sun rises threefold, on 
the crest of the mountain a threefold glory shines forth ! Oh, excellent 
king, your presence is beneficent ! In a hundred parched valleys a hun- 
dred springs gush forth I on a hundred arid plains a hundred ripe crops 
of all sorts of grain bud forth I (dh, excellent king, your presence sheds 
beneficence ! Oh, noble Mimsultan, your footsteps are followed by bless- 
ings.! ■ 

152. 

Song to a protect huj Llia, 

There is a goddess lives at the head (end) of the village, at the ancient 
end of the village. She lives at the sunLiiiit of Phokar, the ancient Chomo 
of Phokar. May this goddess guard the body of niy good master. May 
she guard and protect the Kalon Tse-waiig-chak-dor (e.e., prime minister, 
the powerful life carrying thunder-bolt in his hand). 

In 2>raise of the Dms country, 

» Having arrived on the summit of the indented arrow called the depres- 
sion of the calf, I saw the suspended sea ; it was not the sea, but Henibabs 
(Bras) as it were floating on the sea (ie., a flooded village). Hemhahs, the 
border country {repeated). The Wazir is the great steel bolt of the gates 
of the border country. The commander of the army of Hembabs is the 
strength of the steel gates. No one can dispute with the steel bars of the 
city gates. No one can assail the steel bars of the city gates. 
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Song from a pillage 7ieaT Kashmir, 

The rumbling and the crackling of the mighty rolling tlmiider, the sub- 
duers of the three regions, the conquerors of the inimical demon, ye set out 
in beautiful array. In the midst of Kashmir there is a day of sports. 0 
Holla ! what will the Brahmin say ? There is a grand show of the yangzin 
flowers 1 what will the Brahmin say ? 0 Holla ! the female Brahmin's 

daughter is hypocritical 1 what will the Brahmin say ? 

133. 

LaclaM so7ig of the conquest of BudoJc, 

All the strong forces of Eudok {lit, companies of Garuda birds) are but a 
weak gate of tin {repeated). The good spirit's soldiers of Ladak are the 
strong door of steel. The exalted King Singe-rnam-gyal (victorious lion) is 
the firm bolt of steel. How happy we are beholding the strong, brave 
soldiers of Lha of Ladak ! beholding Singe-rnam-gyal ! All the strong 
forces of Eudok are the guns of Lahore { 7 'epeated), The Lha soldiers of 
Ladak are the powder and shot. How happy we are, t%c., beholding 
exalted Singe-rnam-gyal ! All the strong forces of Eudok are a great team 
of horses. The Lha soldiers of Ladak are the bridle and harness. How 
pleased we are, &c., &:c. 

All the strong forces of Eudok are the wool of a one-year-old lamb. The 
Lha soldiers of Ladak are the beautiful lamb-wool garments. How happy 
we are, t^c., &c. 

.. 44-. ■■ 

The g-reat 7nen p7'oceed to plag polo. 

The earth is quaking, the heavens thundering, and where is the great 
one setting out, 1 ask ? To the sporting grounds of Lutuchiktangtrong in 
Chushot, the great man goes to play a great game of polo. Mounted on 
the great steed, the steed of a god, a noble^ man like the rising star at the 
dawn of day. Eising to the heavens mounted on his steed, the exalted 
Gyureepa, lie looks like the great king Gesar of g-Lingpa, the flower of 
Korth Tibet {i.e,^ a fabulous king). 

126 . 

A wife sings in praise of her absent husha7id^ who caimot he p7'esent at 

village spoHs, 

At the Kartse palace of the gate there will be a large gathering of young 
men and maidens. At the high castle of the forest there will be high 
sports and feastings ; and my husband not being there, the gathering of men 
will be dull The good Alimir not being there, the sports will grow weary. 
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The great headman of the village -vvill be in the gathering ; all the young 
men will be hunting the stags. Azamkhan will be at the meeting and join 
in the chase for the stags. And you, my husband, not being there, they 
will not be able to bring down the white stag. You, my good Aliinir, not 
being there, the herd of stags will scatter and dee. 


139 ' 

A devout song sung hg ladies of Ladalc. 

0 Lama, root of grace, among all Buddhas of time past, present, and 
to come ; draw with the hook of mercy me, who pour out my heart-felt 
prayers. Those who hoard up good works are like the three summer 
months of the ornamented ocean (ie., like beautiful summer all over the 
wide world). If my righteous parents do not swerve, they will indeed he 
as the ornament of the three summer months Ue-peafed). My little hoy is 
as my own heart ; he is the white juniper sapling. Shesrab is as my very 
heart ; he is a white juniper sapling. May the juniper's leaves and branches 
greatly increase ! This is the prayer of tliis female. May they grow beyond 
their boundaries ! This is the prayer of Kiingaspalzom {i.e,, the accumulated 
strength of all happiness). 

On the top of the broad high trees there are birds and birdlings plenty 
(/.e., in the great broad village there are plenty of prattling men, women, 
and children). We should not give this chirping prattle to the passing 
wind, but devote ourselves to the religion of the holy spirits. Not giving 
this chirping prattle to the passing wind, we sliould devote ourselves to the 
practice of the Manx's recital. To all men the present is an evil time; the 
people of this present world commit many evil deeds. Having questioned 
your own soul to purify it, sift your five senses. Having purified and tran- 
quillised your intelligent soul, sift your five senses. The habit of dreaming 
illusions is like the white brightness of the changeful moon. 0 Dorje- 
sudnain 1 draw upwards with the hook of mercy me, who am like the light 
of the clear pale moon i 

141. 

The loved s thoughts of Ms heloved. 

On the hill-top in the east the powerful cool light rises moon = a 
maiden). The jessamine flower from the western garden, the lily of the 
flower-bed grows, the ail-beautiful lily flower. Bound with the five colours 
of silk, I'll place it in my turban and pour out my prayer, thinking of the 
time when we two shall be one. Her countenance is like the bright clear 
moon of winter ; broad blue (colour of Buddha's hair) curls surround the 
right side. The hand and five fingers and that left eye 1 This appearance 
is returning again and again to my thoughts ; though in body I am abroad, 
my mind with her remains. The beautiful and loving Chungfcri (the sweet 
little one), I pour out my prayer that in this life we two may be one 1 
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142. 

The wife's complaint of her hushand^s long absence. 

By tlie blessing of the spirit’s powerful command the wayfarers of this 
world are protected. By the same powerful command this beautiful female 
was born in the garden of the best variegated flowers {lit. flowers used on 
pictures). During the high gay time of singing and dancing (i.e., during 
wedding festivities), I decked myself with my pretty flower ('f.e., I -was 
with you, my husband). But he was not always her ornament ; quickly 
her beauty had fled from her. This year and to-day people are turned 
backward like the windmill I have enemies). I am not distressed, 
neither am I happy, except by the kindness of the holy ofl'spring of the sun 
{i,e.^ husband). In the most beautifully warm months of summer the 
geese swim round in the lake ; if the banks of the lake are frozen, they 
return to their home in the south ('/.e., if your heart has turned cold 
towards me, I shall return to my parents’ home). 

145 - 

Bu7ig by a woman when acctcsed of gadding about among neighbours. 

On the verdant plateau of Lamayuru of the lions, I met with my sister- 
in-law. In all the goodness of her soul she gave me three words of advice. 
From the fulness of my happy heart I spoke to her three kind words. 


HOE 0‘0S BTHN. 

GESCHICHTE DES BUDDHISMUS IN DER MONGOLEI, IR 
TIBETISCHER SPEACHE. 

VON 

GEOEG HUTH, Dr.Phil., 

Privat- Docent an der Unlversitdt Berlin, 

Meine Herken ! — Gestatten Sie mir, Hire Aufmerksamkeit auf ein 
Werk der tibetischen Litteratur zu lenken, dessen Aiisgabe icli liier 
vorlege, imd von welchem ich aiich eine deiitsche Uebersetzimg nebst 
zalilreicheii eingelienden Erlaiiteriingeii imd Eiiizeluntersiichungen 
in kurzem zu verbffentlichen gedenke. Es fiihrt den Titel Hor c‘os 
byun, Geschichte des Buddliismus in der Mongolei/ nnd behandelt 
ansser dieser in der Einleitung auch die politische Geschichte der 
Mongol en. Das Werk wurde auf Veranlassimg des Zam-t^sa, eines 
lamaistischen Grosswiirdentragers, von dem hohen Geistlichen ^Jigs- 
med nam-mk^a im Jahre i8i8 in bKra-sis dga-ldan Esad-sgrub 
gliii verfasst. Als Quellen dienten filr den ersten Teil, ansser 
anderen mongolischen Geschichtswerken, namentiich das des Sanang 
Setsen nnd flir den Haiiptteil die tibetischen Biographieen der 
grossen lamaistischen Geistlichen, Sendboteii nnd Kirchenfiirsten. 

Wie sich nun schon aus diesern letzteren Umstande entnehmen 
lasstj bietet uns das Werk — gleich dem des Taranfitha — an vielen 
Stellen lediglich eine Aneinanderreihung von Lebenslaufen der 
durch die Verbreitung nnd Edrderung des Buddhisnius in der 
Moiigolei berllhmten Lamen, und so erhalten wir nach dieser 
Eichtung eine schr grosse und wichtige Bereicheriing nnserer 
Kenntnisse. Allein dies ist keine Gescliiclitsdarstellung in unserin 
Sinne, weder in Eiicksiclit auf die ausseren Ereignisse, noch bin- 
sichtlich der inneren Entwicklung. Wir vermissen die Erwahnung 
mehrerer aus andern Quellen uns bekannter historischer Ereignisse, 
welche auf die Gestaltuiig der Geschicke und der ausseren Verhflt- 
nisse der lamaistischen Kirche von grossem Einfiuss waren, und 
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ebenso ist es andererseits mimoglich, aus der blossen Lectiire des 
Werkes zii erkennen, welche Bedeatung die einzelnen Kircbenfiirsteii 
iind hervorragenden Lamen ftir die Porfcentwicklung der Lehren, 
des Kultns, des religiosen Unterrichts, d Merarchischen Ordnang 
mid aller iibrigen Verhaltnisse des Lamaismas batten, Selbst bei 
bTsoii-k'a pa, der hervorragendsten Personlichkeit der neaeren 
lamaistischen Eeligionsgescbicbte, geht der Aator von seiner Dar- 
stellangsweise niclit ab, so dass wir aas seinem Werke keinesfalls 
immittelbar and mit liinreicbender Deatlichkeit erkennen konnen, 
worm im einzelnen die fiir die Entwicklang der lamaistischen 
Kirclie so bedeutsame and folgenreiche Thatigkeit des grossen Ee- 
fomiators bestand, and welcber Art and Bedeatang die Zastande 
and Verhaltnisse waren, welche den Gegenstand seiner reformie- 
renden Bestrebangen bildeten. IsTar aus ganz ausserlicben Momenten 
der Darstellang, aus den der Biographie dieses Mannes beigefiigten 
Eiuleitangen and Anhangen, so wie namentlich aus seiner haafigen 
Eezeichnang als zweiter Buddha,” vermogen wir auf seine 
aasserordentliche Bedeatang zu schliessen. 

Diese Eigentiimlichkeit mass aas zanachst zweifellos als eine 
grosse Schwaclie erscheinen; and dock wird dieses Urteil wesentlicli 
raodificiert werden, wenn wir eine weitere Eigenscbaft des Werkes 
ins Aage fassen, welche zagleich vom Standpankte der wissenschaft- 
lichen Eorschung aas seinen Haaptwert aasmacht: namlich die 
ausserordentlich zahlreichen Erwahnangen von inneren Verhalt- 
idssen and Einrichtangen aas den verschiedensten Gebieten des 
religiosen and kirchlichen Lebens, die ans nur hochst angenligend 
Oder gar nicbt, meist nicht einmal dem Namen nach, bekannt sind. 
Him werden zwar alle diese Dinge, deren genaue Kenntnis fiir das 
klare and vollstandige Verstiindnis aller Einzelheiten des Textes 
erforderlich ist, in diesem nicht ausfiihrlich dargelegt and erklart, 
sondern als bekannt vorausgesetzt, so dass wir genotigt sind, ans 
aus anderen Quellen iiber dieselben za anterrichten ; jedoch die 
erste Kande von diesen zahllosen bisher anbekannten Einzelheiten, 
die Direktive fiir ihre genaue Erforschung and den Einblick in ihre 
Bedeutang and den Grad ihrer Wichtigkeit fiir die verschiedenen 
Seiten des lamaistisch-kirchlichen Lebens verdauken wir dem vor- 
liegenden Werke selbst. Eerner wird nns aach, wenn wir ans aiif 
die bezeichnete Art die erforderlichen Einsichten and Kenntnisse 
verschafft haben werden, der Wert desselben als religionsgeschicht- 
liche Darstellang weit grosser als zavor erscheinen, insofern wir 
dann im Stande sein werden, aas den in den einzelnen Biographieen 
enthaltenen Angaben die fiir die verschiedenen Epochen geltenden 
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Zustande und Yerhaltnisse auf den manniclifachsten Gebieten der 
lamaistischen Kircbe, so wie eine wenn auch nicht vollstandige 
Eeihe wichtiger aiisserer Yorgange zii erscliliessen uud aiif diese 
Weise indirect zahlreiclie wertvolle Beitrage ziir Gescliichte des 
Buddliismns in der Mongolei zii gewinnen. 

In erster Eeihe nun ist es die innere Entwicklimgsgescliichte 
des Lamaismus, dereii Kenntnis im einzelnen in hervorragendem 
Masse durch das voiiiegende Y^erk gefordert \^drd : ziinaclist in allem, 
was die Geistlicbkeit, speciell ibre AusMldung und ihre Organisa- 
tion, angelit. So erfaliren wir genau, \Yas flir Studien die Personen 
geistlicben Standes in den verscbiedenen Lebensjaliren^ von der 
friibesten Jugend bis ziiin reifen Alter, betrieben, und in welcben 
Klosterschiilen und Klassen, resp. Eacultaten dies geschah ; welehe 
Stufen ihrer Oarriere sie iiach ilirer jedesmaligen geistlicben Thiitig- 
keit erstiegeii ; wo imd waiin sie Predigteii liieltenj und auf welehe 
Gegenstiinde sich dieselben bezogen. Auch ersehen wir, dass es ver- 
sebiedene Arten der religiosen Belebrung gab: dbah “Weihen;” 
sdom Auferlegung von Yerpfiicbtungen ; rjes-gnah, luh, kdid, 
gdanis-uag, vier Niianceii des GriindbegrifFes Unterweisung, ” wenn 
nicht lun vielmehr als Ernaahnung ’’ aufzufasseri ist. Ferner lernen 
wir die den Geistlicben verscbiedenen Eanges zukommenden zahl- 
reicben Titel und respectvollen Bezeichnungen kennen, kurz wir 
gewinnen einen Einblick in das ausgedehnte und komplicierte 
Gebaude der mongolisch-lamaistischen Hierarchie. 

Des weiteren erbalten wir inancberlei weitvolle Aufschltisse iiber 
die Formen des Eultus und liber das Zauberwesen und erkennen 
dabei an einem Teil der Namen der bei den '' Weiben ” in Betracht 
kommeuden heiligen oder gottlichen Personlicbkeiten, die ein durch- 
aus untibetisches Geprage liaben und zum Teil auch durch die 
schwankende Schreibung ihren fremden Ursprung verraten, den Ein- 
fluss des Eultus eines Nachbarvolkes, resp. daneben vielleicht auch 
die Einwirkuiig der alteren, librigens auch heute noch ziiin Teil in 
Tibet in Xlebung befindlichen Bon-Eeligion. 

Aber nicht bloss die innere, sondern auch die liussere Gescliichte 
des Lamaismus findet in manchen Partieen wesentliclie Erhelliing 
und Aufldarung durch das Hor c*os byim. So konnen wir auf 
Grund desselben, um nur einige der wichtigsten Momente anzu- 
fiihren, Eoppen’s Zusammenstellung der Dalai-Lama’s in mehreren 
Punkten berichtigen und eine entsprechende Eeihenfolge der Pan- 
e'en rin-po-e'e’s konstruieren, was ihm noch nicht inoglich war. 
Sehr wertvoll sind auch die Nacbrichten iiber die Yerbreitung des 
Buddbismus bei den einzelnen mongolischen Stammen und die 
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dadiirch veranlasste Griindung von Klostern in nns bisher selbst 
dem iSTamen nach unbekannten Gegenden, so wie uber die Peind- 
seligkeiten einzelner Fiirsten gegen die lamaistiscbe Lehre und iiber 
einige Eeligionskriege. 

Uebrigens ge-wahrt nns das vorliegende Werk auch auf anderen 
Wissensgebieten neue Aufschliisse. So erfahren wir mit Bezug 
auf viele Einzelheiten der politischen GescMehte der Mongolen 
selir viel Heues, wie z. B. liber die Sohne und Enkel Cinggis Khan’s, 
Kachrichten, welclie teils von Sanang Setsen’s Darstellung abwei- 
chen, teils ganzlich bei ihm fehlen ; ferner wichtige Mitteilungen 
Tiber die Genealogie der Eiirstengesehlechter der einzelnen mongo- 
lisehen Stiimme, die von den in Schmidt’s Abhandlung “ iiber die 
Volksstarnnae der Mongolen ” (Mdmoires de I’Acad. Impdriale des 
Sciences de St. Petersbourg, 6. Sdr., Bd. II.) enthaltenen zum Teil 
sehr stark abweicben. — Auch beziiglich der Geographie und Landes- 
einteilung der Mongolei erhalten wir zahlreiche Belehrungen im 
einzelnen. 

Sehr reich ist ferner die litterarische Ausbeute. Der Autor 
eitiert namlich mit grosser Vorliebe zur Bekraftigang, resp. Erlau- 
terung seiner Darstellung Stellen analogen Inhalts aus beriihmten 
Eeligionsw'erken und fiihrt ausserdem an vielen Stellen die Titel Tins 
vollig unbekannter Werke an, sodass wir dadurch weuigstens die 
Thatsache ihrer gegenwartigen, resp. vormaligen Existenz kennen 
lernen. Gerade diese Angaben sind recht geeignet, uns eine 
Vorstellung zu ennoglichen, wie umfangreioh, entgegen unser bis- 
herigen Annahme, auch die m^w«l-tibetische religiose Litteratur 
ist, und wie winzig der Bruchteil, den wir, sei es auch nur dem 
Kamen nach, kennen. 

Wie die Litteratur, so hat auch die Sprachwissenschaft Anteil an 
dem aus dem vorliegenden Werke zu ziehenden Gewinn. Zunachst 
kommt bier natiirlich das Tibetische in Betracht, dessen Dialefct- 
kunde, Sprachschatz, Etymologie und Orthographie nicht minder 
grosse Bereieherung im einzelnen erfahren als die Grammatik und 
die Lautlehre. Kamentlich betreffs dieser letzteren erhalten wir 
sehr interessante und wichtige Belehrungen. Uebrigens sind 
dieselben, da sie sich auf die tibetischen Transcriptionen von 
Eigennamen und sonstigen Wortern aus dem Sanskrit, Mongoli- 
schen und Chinesischen griinden, zum Teil auch fiir die Kenntnis 
der Lautlehre dieser Sprachen von grossem Wert. Interessant ist 
— worauf schon Schiefner (Melanges Asiatiques, 1851, p. 423 ff.) 
anfmerksam gemacht hat — dass einerseits der von Kowalewski 
verworfene Laut 0 sich in der Aufziihlung der Laute des 
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angeblich von C^os-kyi od-zer im 14. Jahrhundert vervollstandigten 
mongolischeii Alphabetes findet, andererseits aber in den Wortern, 
welcbe nacli Schmidt’s Transcription ein 0 anfweisen, in unserem 
Werke weiches u steht, sodass es den Anschein gewinnt, als ob 0 in 
neuerer Zeit aiis der Sprache ganz verschwunden sei Die Transcri- 
ption des 0 und des harten w, welche beiden Vokale dem Tibetischen 
fehlen, durch imtergestelltes mit dariibergesetztem e, resp. 0 ist flir 
die Kenntnis des Lantwesens beider Sprachen von Wiclitigkeit. 
Betreffs des Gonsonantismus macht Schiefner (l.c. p. 424 fg.) darauf 
anfmerksain, dass einerseits in der Eegel mongolische tenues dnrcli 
tibetische aspiratae iind mongolische medi^ durcli tibetische tenues 
wiedergegeben werden; andererseits aber diese Eegel haufig durch- 
brochen wird und in einigen Fallen sogar ein und dasselbe Wort 
sick in verscliiedener Transcription findet Dies gilt ubrigens nicht 
bioss hinsicbtlicb der Oonsonanten, sondern auch der Vokale ; so 
wird z. B. in der ersten Silbe in Khubilai % sehr haufig durch un- 
tergestelltes te; mit darliber stehendem o-Zeichen wiedergegeben, 
hin und wieder jedocli durch letzteres allein; dasselbe gilt von der 
letzten Silbe von khutuktu ; beise wird bald durch peise, bald durch 
peisi transcilbiert. Wenu nun Schiefner, nach dem Vorgang von 
H. C. von der Gabelentz, dieses Schwankeu als einen Beweis daflir 
ansieht, dass “ die Schrift der Sprache, auf welche sie iibertragen 
worden, nicht ganz angemessen sei/’ dass also das Mongolische 
gewisse schwankende, durch das tibetische Laut- und Schriftsystem 
niclit genau wiederzugebende Laute besitze, so ist dieser Schluss 
zwar an sich schon plausibel und wurd ausserdem durch die oben 
angedeutete Verschmelzung von 0 und H zu eineni einzigen Vokal, 
dem weichen u, bestatigt. Andererseits aber ist die Moglichkeit 
nicht ausgesclilossen, dass zum Teil auch auf Seiten des Tibetischen 
eine Ursache mitgewirkt hat, namlich etwa eine gegenseitige Anahn- 
lichung urspriinglich verschiedener Laute. liaben wir doch auch da- 
fur eine Bestatigung in der Umwandlung der aniautenden mediae 
in aspiratae in den central- und osttibetischen Dialekten. Auf diese 
Ursache dlirften vielleicht Transcrip tioneu wie Galcigwo, statt des 
nach Analogic anderer Falle zu erwartenden Halcigwo, = mongoL 
Khaljighujferner umgekehrt Earitai, statt des zu erwartenden Tari- 
t'ai, = mongoL Darittai, zuruckzufiihren sein, Ueber einige andere 
sprachliche Beobachtungen auf Grand des vorliegenden Werkes, 
beziiglich des Mongolischens. Schiefner, l.c. p. 425 fg. Sehr ia- 
teressante Ergebnisse liefert auch eine Untersucliung der tibetischen 
Transcriptioiien der chinesisohen Namen, Ergebnisse, die zugleich 
von grosser praktischer Bedeutung fur die lamaistisohen Studien sind, 
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da sie uns wichtige Aahaltspunkte bieten fiir die Entzifferunc 
cbinesiscber Namen, Appellativa, Biicher-Titel iind ganzer Citat^ 
die sich in tibetisehen Werken finden. 

Die vorstehende Uebersicht'diirfte geniigen, um die bohe und 
vielseitige Bedeutung des Hor c‘os byun ftir die Kenntinis des Lamais- 
mus, sowie der Geschichte, Litteratur and Sprache der demselben 
aubangenden Volker darzuthun. Ausfiihrlicbe Untersucbungen iiber 
diese bier kurz angedeuteten Gegenstiiade gedenke ich im An- 
schluss an meine in kurzem erscheinende Uebersetzung dieses Werkes 
zu veroffentlichen. 
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WITH REMARKS BY F. VICTOR BICKINS. 

The article contributed to the pages of the Americcm Encydo- 
pm&ia on Japanese literature in 1874 by the most indefatigable 
student of this subject that has ever existed, Mr. Ernest Satow, is 
marked by the thoroughness and scholarly accuracy which charac- 
terises everything undertaken by this writer. We have met with 
nothing worthy of comparison with it for fulness of information and 
lucidity of arrangement. It is worthy of a wider circulation among 
specialists than it can possibly obtain in its present form. Mr. 
Satow divides Japanese literature into four periods. The first com- 
mences far back in the age which preceded the introduction of 
Chinese literature and writing, and extends down to the end of the 
ninth century of our era. During this period the only purely 
Japanese literature consisted of poetry and sacred liturgies, the 
Chinese being adopted as the vehicle of all other forms. The 
beginning of the second era is marked by the preface to the Kohin- 
shill, and the period ends with the later romances, extending thus 
from the early years of the tenth to the end of the thirteenth 
century. This is the age of classical prose. The Tsarezurc-gusa, 
though composed in the fourteenth century, after earlier models, 
belongs properly to this period. Up to this time learning had 
been confined to the vicinity of the court. The third period 
extends over the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. This 
was the dark age of Japan as regards literature. The domination 
of the military class put an effectual stop to its general cultivation. 
As in Europe, so here ; learning was during this time confined to 
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tlie clergy. With the seventeenth century begins tlie fourth and 
modern period of literary culture. It was inaugurated by Feyasii, 
the first of the Tokugawa Shoguns, who, after reducing his fellow- 
barons to the position of vassals, devoted himself to the collection 
of manuscripts. The art of printing seems to have been introduced 
in the thirteenth century, but it had not yet been turned to much 
account, and the rapid multiplication of books by its means dates 
from the seventeenth century. 

Mi*. Satow, it will be observed, gives no detailed account of 
modern literature. He does not try to conceal his contempt for 
its style. He speaks of the language of to-day as a ‘‘ corrupt lite- 
rary dialect, formed on Japanese word-for-word translations of the 
Chinese, which bids fair to become permanent, in spite of its awk- 
ward inelegance.” 

There is doubtless a good deal to be said for Mr. Satow's view of 
the demerits of modern literature. It is not for a moment to be 
expected that an age of transition, such as that in which Japan finds 
herself at present, should be productive of great literary works. 
Where men’s minds are undergoing a thorough change as to the 
comparative value of different kinds of knowledge and the best 
methods of diffusing it, and where the language which is the vehicle 
of men’s thoughts is itself in a transitional stage, their writings 
become to a large extent literary experiments in one direction or 
another. Few of the books of the first part of the Meiji era will 
be read ten years after their publication, and no writing could be 
more ephemeral than that published in the hundreds of small 
volumes which week by week are poured out from the printing 
presses of the great cities. The temptation to run into print in 
Japan is great ; labour and paper are cheap, and the literary stan- 
dard is low. Shallowness of argument, deficiency of knowledge, and 
narrowness of view are frequently concealed under a certain flashy 
brilliancy of style that gives to the literary production an air of 
profundity. It has often been observed by discerning students of 
Chinese, that in the power of saying very simple things in a very 
imposing manner, the language of the Celestials has no equal. It 
seems hardly credible to any one reading the Chinese classics that 
the simplest ideas should receive from the tongue in which they are 
expressed such an air of sublimity. But it is a fact that they do, 
and the same may be said of most of the Japanese literature of 
the present day. It is barren of original thought ; and even the 
borrowed thought is in too many instances stated in exaggerated 
forms, showing how little its significance has been apprehended. 
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While these remarks apply to contemporary literature, considered 
as a whole, there are happily a great many exceptions. These I 
think worth noticing. A few general observations will perhaps 
make the details that are to follow more intelligible. Though from a 
purely literary standpoint the literature of the present age affords a 
less inviting field of research than that of any previous one, yet, as 
a study in mental philosophy, the spectacle of a nation adopting 
new ideas in a wholesale manneiv and moulding its tongue so as to 
make it adequate to the task of giving them full expression, is 
fraught with deep interest. Though it is true that we live in an 
age when the publication of a book which is neither a translation 
nor a compilation, but the result of the author’s study and reflection, 
is extremely rare, it is equally true that we live in an age when 
translations and miscellaneous writings are revolutionising thought, 
are imparting breadth of view and liberality of sentiment with a 
rapidity and to an extent unprecedented in the annals of the nation. 
The medium by which the new ideas are percolating every phase 
of modern life — the language of the day— may not be all that is 
desired, but it does its work fairly well. When skilfully used, it 
conveys thought much more accui^ately than an outsider would 
imagine possible. There is no article that appears in our foreign 
journals, on however abstruse or technical a subject, that may not 
be made thoroughly intelligible to the educated J apanese by a skilful 
translator. The interest that is attached to modern literature is 
this : it is moulding the thought which is to govern a future genera- 
tion. Modern books, despite their inelegance of style, are year by 
year imparting to thousands of minds thouglit-gerins whose develop- 
ment will usher in a new era for the nation. 

It is a satisfaction to know, however, that Japanese scholars are 
impressed with the necessity of taking some steps to check the 
wild growth of literature by the application of a process of weeding 
and pruning. A society exists, consisting of some of the principal 
writers of the capital, which undertakes to pronounce on the merits 
of each new book or periodical that appears. Its criticisms are 
published month by month in a magazine called the SJmppan 
Gr^ppyo (ffi K ^ If), or The Monthly Critique, the first number 
of which appeared in August 1887. journal contains a record 

of all native publications and of the principal foreign ones printed 
in Japan, Its criticisms are, of course, by no means always trust- 
worthy, as unfortunately there are no iron gates that will keep 
pettiness, spite, and jealousy — vices that are no less prominent in 
this country than in others — from the field of criticism. The Geppyd 
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is, however, a valuable addition to literature. An attempt to esta- 
blish a standard, though it may not be altogether successful, is to be 
welcomed as a distinct advance .from the state of mind which is 
content to be without any sort of standard whatever. Liteiary 
criticism, like many other things of the kind, being still in its 
infancy in this country, too much reliance is not to be placed on 
the decisions come to by the writers of the Critique ; but their 
papers, taken as a whole, are the best thing of their kind, and, if 
not always impartial, are full of valuable information. The Critique 
is valuable, too, as a record of contemporary literary effort, and as 
showing the tendency of modern taste and the style which is most 
popular. To this publication we are indebted for a large amount of 
digested material, and for accounts of books which we have had no 
leisure to peruse. 

I do not propose to give in this review of contemporary literature 
anything like an exhaustive account of modern books. I shall 
confine myself to jotting down my own impressions as to the lead- 
ing features of the literature of recent years, only noticing in a 
particular manner works who.se subject-matter or style seems to 
have something special to recommend it. 

I. History, — To begin wdth history. The time has hardly arrived 
for the appearance of a history of Japan that will bear comparison 
with modern standard histories of the more advanced European 
countries. Historical criticism has had, and to a large extent still 
has, obstacles to contend with that do not surround any other sub- 
ject of investigation. But a gradual sifting of material has been 
going on, and dissatisfaction with the stilted and dry records of 
antiquity has led to the production of several works whose publica- 
tion marks an era of progress. Such are Mr. Mozurne’s “ History 
of Civilisation (in Japan), published by the Imperial Household 
Department, and containing a preface written by Count Ho. This 
work aims at giving a history of the people as w^ell as of the rulers, 
at tracing the progress of science, literature, and commerce, as well 
as of politics, and in this respect resembles to some extent our 
deservedly popular G-reen's “ History of the English People.” The 
design is excellent. The only drawback connected with it is the 
absence of the critical spirit in the author. There is no criticism of 
sources ; hence, though the work is interesting, it can hardly be 
pronounced trustworthy. Miyalse's Important Events of History,” 
and the Nihon Tsugan (H by Sugiura Jugo and several 

assistants, are works of the same class. 

Two more recent books on diX% Nihon Shihd (H 
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& I® by Saga Seisaku, and the Nihon Teihohu-slii{ 3 ^ S ^)5 
by Matsui Hirokichi, Tl)ese two works are extremely elaborate, but 
written altogether on the old lines. In plan and contents they so 
much resemble each other that the author of the Teikolm-shi\\^^ 
been accused of wholesale plagiarism. ISTo competent critic can 
regard such books witli anything but regret that so much valuable 
time should have been spent in elaborating and dressing up in 
historical form mythological data. Unless I am very much mistaken, 
such works as the Nihon Shiko and the Teikoho-sJii in anotlier ten 
or fifteen years will descend to that literary Hades into which so 
many of the old-world spirits have already passed, ximong histories 
on special subjects, 1 must not omit to mention Professor, bTaito's 
exhaustive History of the Japanese Ha vy,” a work well worthy of 
the attention of specialists, and full of facts of interest to the general 
reader. A book by Hamada Henjird entitled '^Ancient Currency 
of Japan [3 fS K History of Ancient Japanese 

Commerce” (3 '|i ifc}? by Sliimana Sosuke, and a 

History of European Music and Dancing/’ by Ho Hakamura, are 
less pretentious, but useful works of the same class* 

A book of considerable value and interest has just been issued, 
entitled '' The History of Thirty Years.” It embraces the period 
between October 1838 and December 1867. The author is Mr. 
Kimura Taishyii, a Hatamoto under the Bakufu, who subsequently 
filled the post of Ivaigun Biigyo, or Minister of Marine. The object 
of the work is to throw light upon the events which led to the 
opening of the country to foreign intercourse. Hence a large 
number of original documents appear in the form in which they 
were drawn up. Letters and memorials on the opening of the 
country, of whose existence few people were aware, are published in 
this volume. Some idea of the value of the book may be gatliered 
from a quotation from the preface, written by Mr. Pukuzawa, the 
accomplished and popular editor of the Tinm. '^Mr. Kimura had 
a taste for books from very early days, and was always a most 
diligent student. When he reached maturity, he displayed great 
insight into political affairs. The ardour with which he pursued 
his studies never flagged, and, engrossed as he was in his literary 
pursuits, old age overtook him unawares. In reference to the events 
which transpired during the period reviewed by Mr. Kimura, a 
number of false impressions are current. In order to correct these, 
Mr. Kimura, by the aid of his intimate personal knowledge, has 
compiled a minute account of the chief events of those times. It 
is of immense importance that the precise character of the foreign 
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intercoiirse inatigurated under the Tokugawa regime should be 
known to modern politicians. Hitherto there has been no trust- 
worthy standard to refer to. The publication of Mr. Kimiira's work 
will enable all lovers of accuracy to correct their own mistakes and 
those of others.” The book gives a minute and vivid account of 
the many difficulties which beset the Bakufu in its declining days, 
and the struggles through which the country passed prior to the 
Meiji era. Some of the chapters contain information hitherto un- 
published, and others present in a new light facts already known. 
Not the least valuable part of the work is that which relates the 
impression made on Ikeda Chitsugo-no-Kami by Western civili- 
sation. It will be remembered that this ambassador was so influ- 
enced by wdiat he saw in France, that he retiumed to Japan and 
informed the Shogun that he could no longer be the promoter of a 
policy involving the closing of the country to foreign intercourse. 

The greatest living authority on Japanese history is Mr, Shigeno 
Anski. For over ten years this aged scholar has been engaged in 
collecting and arranging material for a new history. Numbers of 
old family records, which during the supremacy of the Tokugawa 
Shoguiis were carefully concealed by successive barons, have during 
the past twenty years been brought to light. The trouble with the 
official records of past generations has been that they were cooked 
so as to show to advantage the antecedents of the men in power. 
It is hoped that to a large extent the errors which the history- 
makers (as they have been called, in contra-distinction to history- 
writers) have circulated will be replaced by solid, incontrovertible, 
impartial facts in tlie volumes which Mr. Shigeno is about to 
publish. 

2. Philology , — Among modern dictionaries we have a revised 
edition of the well-known Chinese dictionary called the HoM-jiten 
I® ^ by Mr. Watanabe On. This book has taken seven 
years to prepare, and contains over seven thousand corrections. A 
new edition of the Gagen Shuran {W W M 52), originally the 
work of Isliikawa Masamochi, an incomplete but an extremely 
valuable dictionary of classical Japanese, has appeared. Among 
minor works, Mr. Takahashi Goro’s Troha-jiten and a syllabic 
dictionary by Mr. Mozume may be mentioned. On language 
generally the late Mr. Kondo Makoto's Kotoha-no-sono has attracted 
some attention. But such works appear puny when compared 
with the treatises of Motoori Norinaga, Hirata Atsutane, and Arai 
Hakuseki. Japanese scholars are now-a-days far too absorbed in 
their foreign studies to find time to write elaborate philological 
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books on their own tongue. It is highly improbable that our age 
will be enriched by any such magnificent monuments of literary 
research as were bequeathed to their fellow-countrymen by the 
scholars of the last century. The Walmi SMori, by Tonigawa 
Shisei, has never been surpassed for minuteness. The first part 
(45 vols.) contains some 18,000 words, with numerous exaniples; 
the second part (30 vols.) has about 12,000 words. It is, of 
course, the examples that constitute the chief value of such a work, 
and that render the preparation of it so arduous a task. But it 
must not be overlooked that modern lexicographers have a function 
to perform of which their predecessors never dreamed, and which 
demands a different order of talent. The finding of Japanese equi- 
valents for the numerous foreign terms which the introduction of 
'\Yestern civilisation renders necessary, has taxed the ingenuity of 
modern lexicographers to the xxtmost. Among Japanese and Eng- 
lish dictionaries intended for general use, I grieve to say that we 
have nothing more elaborate than Dr. Hepburn’s work. Excellent 
as this is as far as it goes, that it does not fulfil the heau ideal of a 
dictionary the author himself would readily admit. The obstacles 
to the publication by a committee (for by no single individual could 
the work be successfully accomplished) of a tolerably exhaustive 
work, though a matter the great importance of which was fully 
recognised by the late Viscount Mori 'when Minister of Education, 
are so formidable, that it is a question whether it will be undertaken 
in this country, unless, as in the case of the publication of Dr. 
Legge’s Classics, private munificence comes to the rescue.^ Among 
English and Japanese dictionaries, on the whole, I much prefer 
the Yei-toa Ji-i ft ^ ®), by Shibata and Ivoyasu. The 
TVaijakii-yei Ji--i (ft IS 3 ^ ? ® , prepared by Y. Shimada, and 
revised by Sugiura, J. Inouye, and A. Manase, stands next. This 
latter work claims to contain over 80,000 words. A knowledge of 
Chinese characters is essential to the use of the best modern dic- 
tionaries; being principally designed for use by Japanese, the 
placing of kana by the side of the characters is not deemed neces- 
sary in most cases. 

A dictionary of Chinese- Japanese words, compiled by Mr. J. H. 
Gubbins, Japanese Secretary of H.B.M.’s Legation in Japan, the last 
volume of which has recently appeared, supplies a long-felt want. 
I confess that I have the greatest admiration for any foreigner who 
has the courage to attempt lexicography in Japan. The difficulties 

Tbe Hon. Joseph Jardine subscribed a large sum towards the publication of Dr. 
Legge’s Chinese Classics. Vide preface to the work. 
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attending itj owing to the rapid changes which the language is 
undergoing, are so great, that only two out of a score of advanced 
foreign students of the language have essayed the enterprise. Those 
authors who, despairing of attaining the best, are content with the 
next best, deserve the thanks of the public. Were all sinologues 
fearful of staking their reputation for scholarship on works that fall 
below the highest standard, we should have no dictionaries and no 
grammars in Japan. One of the schemes of the late Viscount Mori, 
which he never lived to see put into operationj was the compilation 
of a dictionary by a committee of specialists, each collecting wmids 
on that branch of knowledge with which he was best acquainted, 
the labours of each to be revised by the whole committee. The 
plan was a good one, and perhaps when the Japanese begin to feel 
the need of an exhaustive dictionary more than they do now, we 
may see it acted on. In the meantime, such works as that of Mr. 
Guhbins are invaluable. Mr. Gubbins was one of those who, three 
or four years ago, when the Momaji craze was prevailing, foresaw 
that the extent to which Rdm,aji could take the place of Chinese 
characters must be very limited; that the difficulty of making 
homonyms intelligible without the ideograph was likely to wreck 
the whole scheme. These premises, in which several other Sinico- 
Japanese scholars shared, have proved to be quite correct. The 
Bomajikai still exists, and the Bomaji Zm^lii is still published, but 
both have proved signal failures when gauged by the programme 
with which they set out. Those who, for convenience, would have 
used Eoman letters instead of ideographs anyhow, Bomajikai or no 
Bomajikaiy have done so, but the bulk of the nation keeps to its old 
method of writing, and steadfastly maintains that to replace it with 
any form equally convenient and accurate is impossible. There 
were men who, when Mr. Gubbins commenced to prepare his Dic- 
tionary, predicted that long before it was completed the use for it 
in its present form would be to a large degree rendered unnecessary. 
Mr, Gubbins had studied Sinico-Chinese too long to be influenced 
by any such visionaries. He knew that the connection between 
the sign and the thing signified was far too close to yield at once 
to such an influence as that wielded by the BomajikaL After all 
that has been said in favour of the Bomajikai^ the fact remains 
that not one of the great daily papers of the metropolis, and not 
one of the great weekly or monthly periodicals, is published in any- 
tiling but Sinico- Japanese. The necessity to study the ideographs 
in order to understand the literature of the day is as great as ever, 
and hence Mr. Guhbins is to be congrattilated on the production of 
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a ^York whose utility may increase to any extent, but never can 
decrease. 

The following dictionaries are worthy of mention : — A work 
called Utxt no Shiori, a guide to poetry, by Tasaki iSTobutsuna, 
which gives the special meanings of poetic words and phrases. 

The Yohiohu Tsilhai (g ^ fH) Owada Keiyii, a book of 
seven volumes, which gives the meaning of words used in operatic 
songs, a work greatly needed for an intelligent appreciation of M 
performances, and the Genkai (Sea of Words), by Otsuki Fumihiko, 
an official of the Educational Department. 

3. Zaiv and Political Economy . — -Whether it is owing to the con- 
nection of this subject with the revision of the treaties, or whether 
it is due to the special proclivities of the minds of modern Japanese, 
I am unable to say, but there is no denying tliat a very large pro- 
portion of modern literature consists of works on law. Books on 
law published in recent times have consisted almost exclusively of 
commentaries on the new codes, or translations from foreign works 
of material likely to prove conducive to a better understanding of 
these codes. The laws of Japan are now divided into six sections : 
(i.) the Law of the Constitution ; (2.) the Civil Code ; (3,) the 
Code of Civil Procedure; (4.) the Commercial Code ; (3.) the 
Criminal Code ; and (6.) the Code of Criminal Procedure. With 
the exception of the Civil and Commercial Codes, the above laws 
are already in operation. Many of the commentaries published on 
the laws now in force will doubtless serve a useful purpose. But 
since the Diet has recommended the postponement of the operation 
of the Civil and Commercial Codes with a view to their thorough 
revision, much of the literature on these Codes will, it is likely, 
become useless. Lawyers seem to have concentrated most of their 
attention on these two Codes, judging by the number of commen- 
taries published. There are no less than fifteen commentaries on 
the Civil Code, and some fourteen on the Commercial, while those 
on the other Codes do not exceed some five or six each. 

Turning to Political Economy, it is important to note that Mr. 
Fukuzawa was the first to point out the paramount importance of 
this ^study to Japanese, and two students of his school, the Keio- 
giku, have been the chief writers on this subject. These are 
Mr. Taguchu Ukichi, the Japanese advocate of free trade, and 
Mr. Inukai Ki, the champion of protection. For many years they 
conducted two monthly periodicals, in which they ventilated their 
special views. But recently one of these has been discontinued. 
All our best foreign works on the subject, such as those of Adam 
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Smith, Mill been translated into Japanese, 
Among recent original works on this snbject, a course of lectures 
by Nakagawa Isunejiroy entitled Keisai-jitsugahiv Ko-gi ® 
ip If ^), and the Keimigahio Tai-i ^ P by 

Hatiiada Kenjiro, have attracted a good deal of notice. The maga- 
zine known as the Political Ecommid is extremely well conducted, 
and is fulfilling a useful mission in its own line, 

A book of reference of immense value to Japanese politicians has 
just been issued by the Hakubunsha. The compiler is Mr, Abe Okito, 
a member of the Diet. The work entitled Zaiscr Shimatsit (Rf 

is a history of Japanese finance during the past twenty-four 
years. Prefaces penned by Count Okuma and Marquis Hachisuka 
speak in the highest terms of the book. Mr. Abe observes in the 
introduction that his iiiairi object in tbe publication of this work is 
the furnishing to naembers of the Diet material for forming a correct 
estimate of the nature of the financial policy of the Government in 
the past. In the absence of such a book of reference no adequate 
idea of the financial difficulties overcome by the Government since 
the revolution can be formed. No measures designed to benefit the 
country in the future can be of value unless founded on a minute 
study of the past. Mr. Abe informs us that the present volume, 
which consists exclusively of statistics, will be followed by another 
discussing the financial principles which Japan should follow in the 
future. In the forthcoming work Mr. Abe proposes to point out the 
particulars in which, in his opinion, the country has gone astray in 
the past, and to indicate clearly in what direction the path of future 
wealth lies. The arrangement of the vast collection of statistics 
which the book contains is all that could be desired. 

4. Medicine, — Owing to the labours of the Dutch, and the natural 
aptitude of the Japanese for the study, medicine has received more 
attention than any other subject. For a full account of the results 
of Dutch teaching, Dr. Whitney's paper read before the Asiatic 
Society (vol. xii.) should be consulted. The books now in use are 
mostly translations, ' Of original productions, that of Dr. Sato 
Susumu on '' Surgery " is a most elaborate work, and is used 
throughout the country as a reference book. Dr. Miyake's book on 
“Diseases," and Dr. Taguchi Hazuyoshi's work on Anatomy, the 
latter consisting of fourteen volumes, are worthy of mention. Dr. 
Imata Tsukane has published a work on Practical Anatomy, which 
is widely known, and Dr. Matsumoto's -^ Ee^medies,” designed for 
the use of persons who are unable to consult a competent medical 
man, has had a large sale. Dr. Baelz, has published in German and 
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Japanese the first volume of a complete work on Special Patholoc^v 
and Therapeutics. As the author observes in his preface, it is the 
first, attempt to compose a work on pathology with special reference 
to Japan. “ We have,” says Dr. Baelz, no lack of text-books • 
hardly a text-book can be published at home without being forth- 
with translated into Japanese. . . . But the European pictures of 
disease cannot be made use of in Japan w’ithout some alteration, for 
the climate, manner of life, food, dress, and clothing, bring about 
important modifications, and we find that diseases which are com- 
mon in Japan may be rare or unknown in Europe, and the descrip- 
tions of such diseases in European text-books are therefore quite 
inadequate.” 

Dr. Baelz's long experience in Japan, and his eminence as a 
medical man, afford grounds for hope that his work will subserve 
wider interests than those of one country and one time; that it will 
throw a new light on some of the still unsolved problems of disease, 
and thus benefit the whole of the civilised world. 

The students who annually go up for examination, exclusive of 
those in the University, number some 400. ISTot more than 200 
or 300 of these succeed in passing. One reason for the popularity 
of medicine as a study is that, as a means of making a living, the 
medical profession offers more inducements than any other. 

5. Science . — It would be impossible to do justice to the works 
published on this subject in this paper. Suffice it to say that 
Physics and Chemistry have received most attention. Next to 
these rank Botany, Zoology, and the like. The students of Astro- 
nomy and Geology are very few\ Works on Engineering and 
Agriculture are not numerous, and most of those published are 
small. Tbe subjects do not prove interesting to the ordinary 
Japanese mind. The agricultural sUident finds no sphere for his 
labours in Japan after the completion of his studievS, lacking as he 
does the means to farm on his own account after foreign fashion. 

6. Miscellaneous JVorhs . — Among modern writers, some few have 
succeeded in producing books that have taken the reading public 
by storm, and marked an epoch in the progress of public opinion. 
Such were Mr. Eukuzawa’s early works ; such was Mr. Nakamura 
Masanao’s translation of Smiles' Self-Help,” and such was Mr. 
Yano’s Keihohu Bidan. These books all uttered truths which the 
thinking part of the nation had begun to feel urgent. Hence their 
popularity. But that which gave them their prominence—their 
subject-matter — places a limit 0x1 their usefulness. They met a 
transient need, but, with the progress of thought and events, they 
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are doomed to oblivion. It is questionable whether even in ten 
years’ time any of them will be read. 

The Shorai-no-Nihon The Japan of the Future ”), by Mr. 
Tokutomi Ohoicliirdj though in some respects resembling the works 
mentioned above, is more philosophical in conception than most of 
them, and is surpassed by none of them in point of style and verse. 
This work in the short space of two years ran through five editions, 
and competent Japanese critics on all hands pronounce it to be 
one of the most remarkable books of the age. The hopeful tone, 
the youthful vivacity which characterises the SlioTai-^no- Nihon, the 
brilliancy with which the writer expresses the prevailing sentiments 
of the rising generation of Japanese, are quite sufficient to account 
for its popularity. To the author the present age seems to be 
remarkable for the importance attached to illustrious ancestry and 
for the reliance placed on physical force. These characteristics, he 
predicts will at no very distant date give place to. a high regard 
for commerce, industry, and popular government. I am not con- 
cerned with the correctness of Mr. Tokutomi’s views. It may 
be that they are a little too sanguine, but that, as a literary work, 
his hook is entitled to rank high among modern, works, seems 
to us beyond question. It may interest' some to know that the 
writer is a Christian. His religious belief displays itself now and 
again in his method of discussing certain questions. The volume 
consists of 229 closely printed pages. Briefly stated, its contents are 
as follows : — The first twelve pages are devoted to tracing the law of 
change. This chapter is entitled “Flood must follow flood,” and 
the author points out that when once the law of evolution com- 
mences to work, it must continue its course through a number of 
stages. Change must succeed change. One reform is destined to 
beget another. The interesting point in reference to Japan is : 
Whither are the changes ? Judging from the past and the present, 
what is the future likely to be ? The next ten pages are devoted to 
answering the question. Upon what does the life of a nation depend? 
The maintenance of national life being of necessity the primary 
object in view, to determine the conditions of national life is to 
decide on the nation’s future career. Taking for gi'anted that it 
must depend on the possession of the means of defence, the 
author decides that by development of commerce and industry, 
and the maintenance of efficient land and sea forces, the future 
prosperity of the nation may be ensured. He admits that the 
principle of war and the principle of commerce and industry are 
antagonistic to each other, but argues that the preservation of both 
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is essential to the life of a nation. In endeavouring to determine 
what will be the character of the nation's future career, the author 
says we must take into consideration: (i .) the state of neighbourino' 
countries; (2.) the natural endowments and prevailing tendencies 
of modern Japanese society; (3.) the special environment of the 
Japanese nation; and (4.) the present condition of the nation. These 
subjects he discusses in detail, and they form the main divisions of 
the book. Under the above headings the writer has two chapters 
entitled The world of force ; three on The world of peace ; ” 
three on ''The rise and progress of democratic principles;’' one 
entitled "A commercial nation by nature." Two chapters are 
devoted to describing the Japan of the past, and two to the Japan 
of the present, while the last chapter discusses the Japan of the 
future. 

Ox the style of tlie book it would be impossible to speak in 
too high terms. It is a style rarely attained by Japanese modern 
authors. Reason and emotion are combined with exquisite taste, 
and the effect is charming. Numerous are the readers who, after 
taking up the book, have felt unable to leave it unfinished. The 
language u>sed is the popular language of the day, the language of 
all the chief journals and magazines. Every subject, however dry 
in itself, becomes interesting when fired with the author's energy. 
Any one who is of opinion that the language of to-day is inadequate 
to the growing needs of the nation, or is likely to be soon replaced 
by an entirely new tongue, should read some of the more powerful 
p)assages of Mr. Tokutomi's volume. Granted a clear head and a 
skilful pen, and there is no thought, however abstrmse or however 
sublime, but may be expressed fully in the Sinico- Japanese of the 
present day. 

But while praising the style, and speaking in the highest terms 
of the prevailing tone of the boob, I should hardly be acting the 
part of a fair critic did I omit to point out that the depth and 
subtlety of the author's thoughts are by no means equal to the bril- 
liancy of his style. The difficulties that lie in the way of the future 
j)rogress of the nation, though not altogether passed over, are not 
considered in sufficient detail to make the picture altogether a satis- 
factory one. The pervading tone of the book is that of optimism. 
A thoughtful reader, while carried away with the grace of diction 
which characterises the work, cannot but long for a little more dis-- 
play of the via media of thought than the author’s sanguine tempera- 
merit allows of. But in speaking of the Japan of the present the 
author observes, " The work of reform is not yet half finished. 
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Don’t think that old Japan is gone. The chief elements that con- 
trol modem Japanese society are those of ancient Japan. If you 
doubt it, appeal, I pray you, each one to your own inmost soul.’’ 
This passage forms an exception to the optimistic tone of the work. 
Mr. Tokutomi’s Semen Q' Young Men of New Japan ”) 

has, like the work I have just been reviewing, obtained a deservedly 
wide circulation. 

Among works which have stirred up a spirit of enterprise by 
describing what is going on in other parts of the world, the Nanyo- 
Jrji (it # or “Times in the Southern Ocean,” by Shika 

Cli5ko, occupies a prominent place. The Nanyo-Jiji is a very 
pleasantly written account of the author’s observations in the 
principal islands of the South Pacific Ocean. The commerce carried 
on in Australia, New Zealand, and in the Eiji and Polynesian 
Islands is described. Mr. Shika tells us that he was very much 
impressed, wherever he went, by the way in which the coloured 
races are outdone by the whites. He makes this the text of an 
earnest warning to his fellow-countrymen. He is of opinion that 
they are still unprepared to enter into active competition with 
Europeans. Such books have, in my opinion, contributed in no 
small degree to produce the antipathy to treaty revision which is 
so manifest at the present time in the minds of certain Japanese. 
The growing conviction of a number of Japanese seems to be 
that the nation is not prepared for the ordeal of competition with 
Westerns, and that it is in the interests of the country to delay the 
hour of trial as long as possible. Our mode of acquiring dominion 
in India, our long occupation of Egypt, — a policy said to be based 
on our monetary interests there, — and the history of the way in 
which we have acquired vast tracts of territory in the Southern 
Ocean, fill a certain class of patriotic Japanese with grave apprehen- 
sion as to the results of mixed residence and free competition in 
this country. Whether we agree with the inferences Mr. Shika 
draws from his observations or not, there is no denying that his 
work is a valuable contribution to literature. It has given the 
Japanese some idea of the mettle of which our English colonists 
are made, and has helped to impress on the minds of leading native 
merchants the importance of endeavouring to establish a trade* 
between this country and the islands of the Southern Pacific. The 
parallel that Mr. Shika draws between the physical peculiarities, 
the surroundings, and the openings for commerce of New Zealand 
and Japan is very interesting. The seventeenth chapter of this 
book is on the Loochoo Islands, which, as the author observes, have. 
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a special interest for Japan, there being, when lie wrote, a comniunitj 
of two thousand Japanese there, and regular coinmunication havin^^ 
been established between the two countries. 

It is but natural that in an age of transition like the present a 
large amount of learned iiterarj effort should be expended in either 
defending the old beliefs of the nation, or in advocating some- 
thing entirely new. Mr. Nishimura's works on Ethics and Mental 
Philosophy and Mr. Inouye Yenryo's '‘ Revival of Buddhism '' are 
books of this class. The conservative spirit which characterises 
such writings has been the subject of a good deal of adverse criti- 
cism. Mr. Inonye’s proposed plan for revivifying Buddhism is 
held up to ridicule in a very severe manner by Dr. Miyake in the 
pages of the SJmppan Geppyo, Many of the attempts to combine new 
things with old in psychology and ethics have been grotesque in the 
extreme. Mr. Kikuchi Kiimataro’s Shmdotolm-^Ron (if (g 
or " New Theory of Ethics,’’ while professing to be thoroughly scien- 
tific, is disfigured and rendered hopelessly unintelligible by the in- 
troduction of the Buddhist doctrine concerniug the H Ife H 
or "Law of the Causes and Effects of the Three Worlds” (past, 
present, and future). We might quote many other instances of the 
same kind. Mr. Kato Hiroyukfs attempt to fall back on super- 
naturalism as a basis for the morality taught in the schools, while 
acknowledging that to scholars generally such a basis is most un- 
satisfactory, is one among a number of caricature systems, devised 
by minds liovering between the new and the old, and hoping to 
blend them into some kind of harmony. 

The only writers who can hope for real success are such as, 
while writing on Western lines, have adapted their books to local 
needs. In Mr. Nose Yei’s "Education,” Kydihagahii W 
we have a work that exactly fulfils these conditions. I have met 
with no book whose perusal has given me such real pleasure as this 
volume. It has already been adopted as a text-book in a large 
number of schools, and the author seems likely to make a small 
fortune out of it. The KyHhiigakit covers no less than 719 pages. 
The work is original in design as well as in many of the opinions 
and theories advocated. It is only within the last few years that 
Japanese educators have turned their attention to the science of 
teaching, or pedagogy, as it is technically called. One of the results 
of their interest in the subject was the appointment a few years 
ago of a German professor (Hausknecht) of pedagogy to the Im- 
perial University, Hitherto the principal English text-book on 
pedagogy in use in Japan has been a work called “Principles and 
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Practice of Teaching/’ by one James Johonnot (an American). This 
book, though containing some valuable hints, is decidedly defective 
in arrangement, and altogether unsuited as to its subject-matter to 
serve as a text-book in Japanese schools. Mr. Fose, it seems, 
when acting as a teacher in Fukushima some years ago, felt the 
need of a good text-book on the art of teaching for use in normal 
schools throughout the country, and determined to do his best to 
supply the want. In one of the many tours of inspection that the 
late Viscount Mori made, he discovered Mr. hTose, and was so struck 
with the originality and correctness of his ideas on educational 
matters, that he invited him to Tokyo, and made him an official 
of the Educational Department. Mr. JSTose was thus constantly 
brought into contact with the late Minister of Education, and hence 
became thoroughly conversant with the leading features of the 
ViscouiiPs educational policy. So that Mr. Nose’s book, in addition 
to its other merits, has a special interest attached to it as being, to 
a considerable extent, the embodiment of the late Minister’s ideas 
on the proper order in which, and the proper means by which, the 
moral and intellectual powers of the Japanese may best be de- 
veloped. The book is especially designed to remedy the defects 
of the system of teaching hitherto pursued in this country, and it 
has the advantage of being based on sound physiological as well as 
psychological principles. 

The subject is divided into six parts, as follow : — I. Introduction ; 
II. General remarks ; III. The education of the intellect ; lY, The 
comparative value of subjects of study ; V. Physical education ; 
VI. Moral education. Mr. Nose starts with the assertion that the 
majority of things in tlie world only move when set in motion by 
forces acting on them, and that the human mind is no exception to 
this rule. The amount of energy it possesses depends on the forces 
that act on it. These forces, arranged according to their original 
elements, lie affirms to be of three kinds: i. Natural (in the sense 
of physical) ; 2. Social ; 3. Individual. I. Under natural influences 
are included: (i.) Temperature; (2.) Climate; (3.) Natural pro- 
ductions; (4.) Physical peculiarities of the country moun- 
tainous or otherwise); (5.) Fertility or non-fertility of the soil. 
11 . Under social influences Mr. Nose shows that early education 
takes its character from social environment. In the following par- 
ticulars there are manifest differences between the minds of the 
inhabitants of one country and another, and one place and another : 
(i.) Thinking power; (2.) Forethought (3.) Oo-operation ; (4.) 
Self-control; (5.) Curiosity; (6.) Liberty * (7.) Regard for others ; 
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(8,) Honesty. A child’s future is moulded to a considerable extent 
by its surroundings in its most impressible days. The community 
into which it is born makes indelible marks on its character, and 
determines to a large extent its subsequent capabilities. ITo amount 
of after teaching will make up for inferior social influences in early 
youth. III. Included among individual influences are various 
kinds of hereditary mental powers, namely, the power of (i.) calcu- 
lation, (2.) abstraction, (3.) tracing cause and effect, (4.) compre- 
hension of natural law. In all these particulars the children of 
higlily developed and civilised nations are born wdth powers the 
most elementary stages of which the African or Eed Indian finds 
the greatest difficulty in reaching. Tiie foregoing facts, Mr. Nose 
maintains, must be borne in mind by tlie educator, and must decide 
Ills policy. There are certain things that it is useless to attempt 
Mental powers can only be evolved gradually, and heredity has to 
lend its aid. No great leap can be taken. To make a first-class 
mathematician of an Aino is an impossibility. The ultimate aim 
of educationalists, then, should be to elevate the character of the 
physical, social, and hereditary influences which mould the destiny 
of the rising generation. 

Mr. Nose’s book is based on the idea that, to educate successfully, 
the teacher ought to be versed in the principles of modern psycho- 
logy and physiology. The author is strongly of opinion that suc- 
cessful training of the mental faculties demands a knowledge of the 
nature and requirements of these faculties. After defining what 
education consists in, specifying its main features and objects, and 
fixing its limits, he passes on to consider its methods. This leads 
him to analyse the human mind and to determine the kind of 
development each faculty or emotion needs. The intellectual 
powers stand first in order, and are defined by Mr. Nose in a 
clear and accurate manner. Tlie Chinese equivalents for our 
various psychological terms are excellently chosen. Tlien come 
tlie moral faculties, under which the training of the will and the 
various emotions are discussed. This part of the volume contains an 
interesting chapter, designated y S ||)i 

''Japanese National Virtues.” The main purport of the views 
expressed in this chapter is that the natural endowments of the 
Japanese in respect of virtue are by no means of a low order, and 
that, unlike those of many other nations, the high esteem in which 
all that is good is held is neither directly nor indirectly the result 
of religious belief. 

To the ordinary reader, perhaps, the appendix will be found to be 
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by far tie most interesting part of Air. Nose’s work on education. 
In this be describes Japan’s situation in regard to tlie physical, 
social, and hereditary influences which determine the capabilities of 
the minds of men. These he pronounces, as I think quite correctly, 
to be of a mixed character— some favourable, others the contrary. 
The temperature, the climate, the physical characteristics of the 
country, the fertility of the soil — these ate all conducive to high 
development. But unfortunately for the three hundred years that 
preceded the Meiji era, the beneficent effects of these physical influ- 
ences were counteracted by the baneful nature of the social and 
individual agencies at work. Mr. Nose maintains that it was 
hardly possible to find an atmosphere less congenial to mental 
development than that which existed under the grinding despotism 
of the Tokugawa Shoguns. All forms of original thought, all 
attempts to encourage independent investigations, were suspected 
and suppressed. It was not otherwise with the practical arts of life. 
Those engaged in them followed suit, and did everything in the 
prescribed manner. The various classes of society occupied for the 
most part the relation of oppressor and oppressed, and all were too 
accustomed to the existing state of things to even hope for a change. 
Mr, Nose is of opinion that it will take some generations to eradi- 
cate the evil effects of the social influences pf old Japan. They are 
still to be traced in the fundamental ideas of the agriculturist and 
the mechanic; they account for his lack of enterprise and for the 
fatalistic manner in which he clings to his environment as though 
it were unalterable. Not less are the effects of these influences 
manifested in the lives and thoughts of the learned classes of society. 
With the majority, learning is no more than a pastime. It is pur- 
sued with no practical end in view, and is valued more as a polite 
accomplishment than as an organ of eiilightenment and a means of 
ameliorating the condition of suffering humanity. 

Mr. Nose points out how habitually the mass of modern Shimkw 
avoid agriculture, industry, and trade, and devote themselves to the 
study of law, medicine, politics, and the like, and argues, with Mr. 
Fukuzawa and many other discerning men, that so long as this 
continues, it is impossible for the nation to amass wealth at a rapid 
rate. As matters now stand, we have, speaking generally, the 
attention of the most intelligent part of the nation concentrated on 
abstract subjects, while the immediate sources of wealth — the mines, 
the farms, the manufactories, and the trade — are to a large extent 
confined to the tender mercies of the non-educated or the semi- 
educated. Until the idea gains ascendency that there is nothing 
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degrading in any of the occupations by wbicb a livelihood is to he 
lawfully gained, and that the choice of an occupation should be 
determined exclusively by the circiimstancas in which one is placed, 
progress must inevitably be slow. The wide breach between the 
learned world and the working world in Japan must, Mr. Nose 
maintains, be healed, and that rapidly, in order that the youth of 
the present age may in early days become subject to the many 
subtle and powerful influences exercised by the learning that works 
hand in hand with art, industry, and commerce. The mental quali- 
ties which, according to Mr. Nose, need most cultivation in Japan 
are tenacity and stability of purpose, a determination to bring to a 
consummation that which has once been commenced. A volume 
which points out in each detail the precise position occupied by 
the Japanese mind in the present stage of development ought to 
prove an invaluable guide to those engaged in training the rising 
generation. 

Among modern books I must not omit to mention the romances 
which have been written in imitation of our Western novels. Though, 
doubtless, these books afford some amusement to the student class, 
there is nothing either in their style or subject-matter worthy of 
approbation. As may be supposed, they are extremely poor imita- 
tions of even the most inferior of our works of fiction. They have 
sensational titles, and are profusely illustrated in a manner that 
accords neither wuth Japanese nor foreign taste. Many of them are 
full of students' slang, and^ hence somewhat unintelligible to ordi- 
nary readers. The authors seem to labour under the impression that 
the introduction of English words, like mhib for love,^ on every page 
gives to the book an air of scholarship. The English words in- 
troduced are generally such as have excellent Japanese equivalents ; 
but, as was the case with our pro-Latin pedants in the Johnsonian days, 
foreign terms seem to these young authors to savour of profundity. 

With a short notice of the daily newspapers and the magazines, 
I will close this brief review of modern literature. First as to the 
five great dailies, it may interest some readers to Icnow when they 
were established, and the circulation they obtain. The figures 
given are taken from the NaimusM (Home Department) report 
issued a few years ago. The circulation has largely increased 
during the past two years. 

^ This is the nearest approach that the untrained student can make to our English 
word. Such phrases as onm watahmU v)o mhu swm ” frequently occur in 

modern novels. 
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Names. 

The MainicM SMmhwi 

The Tokyo Nielli Nielli Shimbun 

The Tubin-Hdehi JSMmhun . 

The Chaya Shimbun 

TliB Jiji Shimpo . . 
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Established. 

April 1871 
February 1872 
March ' 1872 
August 1873 
March 1882 


Average Daily 
Circulation. 

^ 1,171 

10,665 

i3>°59 

6,724 

8,622 


The names and dates of establishment of less important dailies, 
in as far as I have been able to obtain them, are as follow : — 


Names. 

TheYomiuriSliimbun 

Chiiigtccd Shdgyd Shimpo'^ . . 

The Jlaishin Shimbun mi 1 m fiH) • • 

The Tokyo Asalii Shimbun (;^ ^ || 0 
The Miyako Shmibun^ . . . 

The Tamato Shimbun . . . 

Toltyo Shimpo . . . . . . 

The Heisei SMmpd {j^ ft 51 • . . 

ThQ Nippon . . . . , . . 


Established. 
November 1874 
1874 

1883 

. . 1883 

1884 
1886 

December 1888 
. . 1891 
February 1889 


Iliave no statistics at hand of the dailies published in the pro- 
vinces: each large town, however, possesses two or three at the 
very least. 

The magazines, like the newspapers, are far too numerous. A 
new magazine in this country usually enters the field of literature 
with no small degree of Mat, It flatters itself that it is going 
to strike the golden mean, and its first numbers are, as a rule, full 
of promise. But after the lapse of a few months, its stock of special 
contributions becomes exhausted, and it has to depend on the efforts 
of raw students, or at the best of extremely young and half-educated 
school or college teachers, the number of really able writers being 
lamentably small. The swarms of journals on every conceivable 
subject now in circulation are only kept afloat by the efforts of a host 
of shallow scribblers. It is the decrease, then, and not the increase, 
of magazines that all lovers of Japanese literature desire to see* 
If some dozen writers of diverse attainments would but apply 
themselves to the task of making any existing magazine — or a 
new one, if that be preferred — a thoroughly efficient and popular 
organ ; if articles that demand special research met with adequate 
remuneration ; if originality invariably commanded the highest 

^ Home and Foreign Oomm&cial News, 

- The Metropolis, ‘ 
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price, tliis class of journalism would enter on a new era. As 
matters now stand, Japanese magazines, like the jhirihslia men, are 
killing each other. Their insipidity and superficiality in some cases, 
their prosiness and excessive technicality in others, are bringincr 
periodical journalism into general contempt. Even on subjects the 
knowledge of which is necessarily very limited, such as education, 
for instance, the Japanese are not content with less than some five 
or six different organs of discussion. 

I cannot pretend to give an exhaustive account of existing maga- 
zines in this short summary. But I will jot down the principal 
ones, giving the subjects treated, where the name of the publica- 
tion does not indicate them. The most popular magazines now in 
circulation have sprung into existence during the last ten years. 
Among thoroughly established organs, the most widely known 
and read are the Toyo-galai-gei ZassM 'if- ^ ® Si 
established in 1882, a literary and scientific organ, but chiefly 
scientific ; the Rikitgo ZassM {The Universe), a Christian organ, 
established in 1880; the Sanitary Association’s Magazine, estab- 
lished 1 884 ; the a 7 i(l Foreign Medical 

; the Buddhist Philoso'phical Journal ; ike Japanese Philoso-^ 
‘iJiical Society's Magazine. The above have all been in circulation 
some years. More recent periodicals of merit are the Tensohu 
( 5 c I 0 )> a monthly started by Mr. Kato Hiroyuki, the President 
of the University; the Kohka-gahhai-Zasshi (P ^ 
which originated with the ex-President of the Imperial University, 
Mr. Watanabe Koki; the Kokimiin-no-tonio, edited by Mr. lokutomi 
Choichiro; Bun (X) {Literat%m), edited by Mr. Kikuchi Kuma- 
taro ; the Miyalco-no-Hana (Flower of the Capital) ^ a journal for 
light literature, and the Fiitsu Kyoiku^ both published by the Kin- 
kodo ; the Shigaktikai ZassM (The Historical Magazine)] the Tokyo 
Shogyd ZassM {The Commercial Magazine) ; the Chishiki-no-Senjo 
(^? / Pc iS) } Battlefield of Knowledge ; the Zugalm 

ZassM {The Artist's Magazine) ; the Bijutsu-yen (The Fine Arts' 
Flower Garden)] the Tokyo Semmon- Gakkai ZassM {The Tokyo 
Special Science Magazine) ; the Kojun ZassM ftf || |i); estab- 
lished at the commencement of the Meiji era by Mr. Fukuzawa; 
the Kwaiten ((3 ^), a political journal, commenced last year. 
The Fuzohu-gwaho {Customs), started in 1888; the Horitsu Seiki 
(Law), established in 1888; the Hogalm Shimpo (Law), 1890; 
Asm, a weekly publication ; the Kyuji Shimon Qvku {Record of 
Antiquarian Investigations), 1890. Among lighter literature, the 
Jogaku Zasshi (Woman's Magazine)] the Shonen-yen {A Flower 
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Garden for the Yoiing) \ the Seinen Thikai (YouHls Sea 

of Thought ) ; the New Novelist (IS |5i); the Scholar tlie 

Shogalm-no-tomo {Friend of the Young ) ; the Tsnzoku Gahugei Shirin 
( 5 § ® ^ 1^), literally ‘"A Forest for those Interested in 

Popularised Learning/' are worthy of being recorded. 

The opening of the Diet has given a new impetus to literature 
as well as to oratory. The debates which take place in the two 
Houses will perhaps do more to stereotype the language, both 
spoken and written, than anything that has occurred in the pre- 
sent era. 


Remarks by Mr. F. Victor Dickins. 

With the greater part of Mr. Dening^s valuable and interesting 
paper — the first ever published on the subject — I am in full agree- 
ment. But I am unable to pass by without dissent some of his 
remarks upon the question of romanisation. He condemns romani- 
sation as a ‘'craze/' and the Eomaji-Kai (Society for Promoting 
Romanisation), together with their organ the Edmaji Zasshi (Miscel- 
lany in roman), as “signal failures." He further refers to the 
difficulty of “making homonyms intelligible without Chinese ideo- 
graphs/' and finally declares that it is impossible to replace the exist- 
ing system by any script equally accurate and convenient. 

The existing language of Japan, taken as a whole, is neither 
Japanese nor Chinese, but a jargon made up of Japanese and mis- 
pronounced, and often mis-used, Chinese ; for the most part, a mere 
physical mixture of the two, not a chemical compound of its ele- 
ments. For my present purpose I shall, however, regard it as made 
up of an ear-language, which may be understood when read, spoken, 
or heard, and an eye-language, mainly intelligible only when read, 
and then to, or rather through, the eye alone. Chinese itself stands 
more or less in the same position, and so do, in a greater or less 
degree, most of the languages which, like Korean, Annamese, &c., 
have adopted the Chinese script. These ear- and eye-languages are 
not marked off from each other by any definite boundaries ; the ear- 
language contains many thoroughly assimilated Chinese words, and 
in the eye -language, even in the absolutely pure Chinese style, the 
Chinese elements very often are aided by Japanese non- presen tive 
expressions. 

As to the ear-language, there is no difficulty of any moment in 
romanisation. Pure Japanese is much more easily written and read 
in roman than in any form of, or derived from, Chinese. In my 
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romanised text oi the Taketori no Mbnogatari there is not a sen- 
tence or a word that presents the slightest difficulty or doubt^ apart 
from such linguistic difficulties, &c., as are intrinsic to the language. 
The same facility of romanisation may be predicated of all the 7 nono- 
gcdari, of the rituals and ancient poetry, of nearly all the so-called 
classical literature of the Japanese. The mixed Japanese, containing 
numerous well-assimilated Chinese compounds of ordinary literature, 
novels, itineraries, travels, diaries, &c., and of common speech (Zoku- 
gon) is almost, if not quite, equally intelligible to the ear, and 
therefore equally capable of being written down upon a phonetic 
system. ■ 

There remains to be dealt with the eye-language, with wliicli, for 
present purposes, may be regarded as co-extensive what the Japanese 
call Kcm-(p or Chinese Japonicised in pronunciation and designated 
by Chinese ideographs. Thus Toki5 may be regarded as Kan-go^ 
being written M ^ (the characters here are to be read from left 
to right), in Chinese Tung-Xing (Tonking is written with the same 
characters), and signifying the Eastern (Tung or To) capital (King 
or Kio). Most Chinese characters, by the way, are not ideographs 
at all, but artificial developments of an originally pictorial script, 
chiefly phonetic in value, but often preserving some trace of ideo- 
grapliy in the collocation of their elements, as in the character ^ 
(Kan), made up of the elements (;^C), each signifying a woman,” 
the whole having the meaning of ‘‘ false ” or “ illicit ” — a time- 
honoured slander, which I venture to reproduce as one proof, among 
many, of the universality of man’s selfish misconception of woman’s 
nature — and again in (Kan), a “ crevice,” made up of door ” 
and sun ” (or possibly moon ”), involving the idea of a crack or 
crevice revealed by the light shining through it. But this, the 
ideographic scintilla, is not perceived by one person in ten thousand 
in Sinesia, and is entirely neglected by all. It is practically all 
that is preserved in preserving the Chinese script, which has become 
a huge collection of some 40,000 symbols or diagrams, an immense 
alphabet or syllabary, for the most part designating sounds connected 
wdth particular groups of ideas, but not depicting, symbolising, or 
revealing these save after an occasional, uncertain, obscure, and 
practically useless fashion. Further, these characters in Kan-go 
are rarely used by themselves, but almost always in couples, the 
so-called julm-ji (f^ (ripe or complete words) or dissyllabic 
compound expressions, to the meaning of which, again, the meanings 
of the elements very commonly give an extremely enigmatic clue, 
often of an antithetical (analytical) and synthetical nature. 
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InTow the only difficulty that romanisation presents exists with 
regard to these j'ulm-jij among which are many groups of homo- 
phonous expressions. But tlie number of such expressions in each 
group are few ; in most groups not more than two or three. To 
take an instance; lean and sho are very common Sinico- Japanese 
vocables, but in Mr. Grubbins’ Dictionary there are only five Kan’^sho, 
^ M, W, M W signifying respectively “in- 
terference/' contraband/’ “ praise/’ a malarious disease/’ '' easy.” 
The context would surely always show which Km-sho was meant as 
effectually as it does among ourselves wdiich among the various 
significations of box ” is intended by the writer. There are, besides, 
modes of mitigating this difficulty, such as it is, which space does 
not allow me here to particularise. 

On the other hand, the resort to eye-language by newspaper 
writers is bringing Japanese speech into a condition of chaos. 
Sign combinations unchecked by ear-speech are possible without 
end, and the Kan-go of one generation will in great part be nearly 
unintelligible to the next. I find modern newspaper articles more 
and more diflficult to understand. Eomanisation would put a stop 
to this riotous and ruinous license, and might have the further 
excellent result of compelling authors to use Chinese less and 
Japanese more. Otherwise the gulf, already wide enough, between 
the written and spoken languages will become well-nigh impassable. 
This latter remark, leads me to the declaration that romanisation is 
very far from being a question of merely linguistic interest. It is 
impossible that Oriental populations should ever attain the level of 
the West in education so long as tliey retain their imperfect and 
difficult scripts. Consider what a Japanese has to go through to 
enable himself merely to read with ease the ordinary literature of 
his country. He has first to master two syllabic alphabets of 
nearly fifty characters each. In one of these alphabets each char- 
acter has four or five variants on an average. He then has to 
master some four or five thousand Chinese characters, each with 
from two to five variants. Nor is this all: these characters are 
sometimes to be read as Chinese according to one or other of two 
systems of pronunciation, sometimes to be translated into one of 
half-a-dozen or more Japanese expressions, sometimes again to be 
read in a purely conventional manner as parts of place-names or 
personal names, and in other ways also. I said long ago, and I 
say it still, that the most important of all the reforms that Japan 
can adopt is the delivery of the Japanese people at large from their 
bondage to the Chinese script. Orientalists possibly will not agree 
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with me. The mere difficulty of textual decipherment has for many 
of them a strange attraction. The truth is, that many, perhaps most, 
Oriental tongues are easy enough of acquirement for the purposes of 
literary investigation when once the script is familiar — -far easier than 
Greek or Latin, German or Eussian. But the script bars the, way of 
the learner. Even the easy scripts are difficult compared with plain, 
definite, analytical roman. Take Hebrew, for instance ; long prac- 
tice is necessary to read with any fluency or pleasure what may be 
read with perfect ease in a week when properly romanised. Indeed, 
of all languages, Hebrew is the worst taught. The grammars usually 
begin with a hundred pages or more of phonetic introduction, the 
greater part of which presupposes an extensive knowledge of the 
language. The vocalic permutations, which constitute the main 
difficulty of a purely grammatical order, can be much more easily 
learnt legendo rndhendo, and offer no particular hindrance when 
Khatefs and Ivhatiiphs are abandoned for simple roman vowels and 
vocalic combinations. The detailed study of the Khatefs, accents, 
can be undertaken at a later stage by those who desire to 
acquire a full scholarly knowledge of the language. I must, how- 
ever, add, that romanisation is not always wisely ordered. The late 
Professor Jarrett’s romanisation of Hebrew was capable of consider- 
able improvement. To me it seems of the first importance that 
roman should dispense with all signs and accents, unless needed to 
mark peculiar stresses, as occasionally in Spanish. With the ortho- 
dox romanisation of Japanese, the only fault I have to find is the 
use of the marked o. I think the distinction between the long 
and short o — one of paramount importance in Japanese, and equally 
ill Kan-go — may be otherwise and better indicated. No universal 
system of romanisation should be attempted, for ordinary purposes 
at least. Experience has taught me that such different languages 
as Hebrew, Eussian, Chinese, and Japanese can be romanised with- 
out marks or accents, with only slight modifications of and additions 
to the Italian alphabet. W“e need not write cheh to represent the 
sound of the English j. 

It is true that the Eomaji-kai has not had the success it hoped 
to attain, but it is not a failure ; it exists, and its continued exist- 
ence is a partial success. The Zasshi I read constantly, and with 
infinitely greater ease than any newspaper. It suffers from the 
multiplication of Kan-go words in the eye-language, some of which, 
unstamped by the seal of public approval and use, it admits into its 
columns, perhaps unavoidably. Sometimes, too, the articles in the 
Zasshi wear an air of having been written in eye Kan-go, and after- 
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wards transliterated. Of course, if this become the practice, Komaji 
will, indeed, be nothing but a sham. No doubt the practical diffi- 
culties in the way of romanisation are very great. It is possible that, 
for the moment, they are insuperable. But they are not, as Mr. Deniiig 
appears to think, difficulties intrinsic in, but difficulties extrinsic 
from, romanisation ; they are difficulties involved in the adoption of 
a reform that can scarcely be brought about without either some 
degree of compulsion or a universal acceptance, very much as the 
decimal system, which almost every one desires, but which, from its 
universal operation, finds practically great difficulty of acceptance. 

That sooner or later the roman character will be adopted in 
Japan I cannot doubt. Japan cannot go on for ever contented 
with a mode of recording its highest thought that, translated into 
speech, would be unintelligible; for so far as Kan-go ib intelligible 
when spoken, it is an ear- as well as an eye-language, and so far is, of 
course, susceptible of record by a phonetic script, and requires not 
the aid of Chinese diagrams. With their progressive political ideas, 
too, the Japanese stand in absolute need of a well-educated popula- 
tion, a need that by no possibility can be satisfied so long as it takes 
an intelligent youth several years’ study to acquire the art of read- 
ing with anything like the fluency with which an English boy 
of twelve reads his lesson-books — documentary Kan-go, written or 
printed. Further, speeches are now commonly made in Japan, both 
in and out of Parliament, and public speakers must of necessity use 
a language capable of expressing their thoughts with fulness and 
accuracy, and intelligible to their audience — intelligible, therefore, 
when written down phonetically. And so, even the journalistic tribe, 
sinicised though they are to the backbone, will find themselves 
compelled to restrict their license of coinage, and we may hope to see 
tlie multiplication of illegitimate Kan-go eye-words brought within 
manageable limits. 


VI. 


EESULTS OF EESEAROH IN THE 
CHINESE LANOHAOE. 

BY 

The Rev. JOSEPH EPKIHS, D.I). 

Kineteen years agOj in a paper read before the Oriental Congress, 
held then in London, I followed up the evidence of tiie progress 
language had made in the age when the Chinese l)egan to write, 
and produced their first history and poetry. The fact that the 
Chinese have had a literature for four thousand years, and are still 
a powerful empire with an increasing population, points them out 
as a race whose language is likely to furnish us with important testi- 
mony upon the growth of language, 

I . Order of Mvolution m Consonants. 

We learn from the history of the Chinese language that letters 
formed wdth the back of the tongue are found to have been adopted 
later than letters formed with the point and front of the tongue, 
and again, that letters formed with the front and point of the 
tongue are later than the lip letters. We also learn that sonants 
are older than surds, and that s, sh, I, and r are more recent than 
d and t. We thus reach the general conclusion that the letters 
of the alphabet are first labials, then tongue point, then tongue 
surface, and lastly, tongue back letters. From this we reach the 
conclusion that in general the evolution of letters may be repre- 
sented by a cone better than by a plane. Such a letter as f is 
always a sign of recent change. So it is with the others. Our 
English ill, for example, is not primeval Hence we may conclude 
that the Semitic and European systems are not primeval because 
they possessed from the first r and I, s and sh. They have too full 
a register of letters to allow of their being so ancient in their growth 
as the Chinese. To this if it be added that the perfection of their 
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grammatical inflections a recent origin, it certainly seems 

that they must be the most modern of linguistic systems. 

2. Egyptian and Aceadian Types are more recent than Ohinese. 

Another result at which we arrive is that the hieroglyphic 
Egyptian, having a fuller supply of letters than Chinese, is more 
recent and altogether of a newer type than the Ghinese. This 
need not occasion surprise, for China lies removed from the battle- 
fields of the world, while Egypt is necessarily exposed by its 
position to the attacks of conquering armies. Thus we obtain 
information which enables us to arrange languages in chronological 
order. The Chinese type is the oldest; then the nomad Tartar 
and the Egyptian are next; then follows the Semitic, which 
resembles them in many words and laws of order. The Semitic 
rests on the old Egyptian in several points, such as the existence 
of the feminine gender, the post position of the adjective, and the 
placing of the verb first. But it is chiefly Tartar. 

3. La% 0 $ of Order in Words may he Appealed to in Order to Determine 
the Age and Kinship of Languages. 

The laws of order in languages are a means of determining their 
age and kinship, keeping in view the marked effect of geographical 
contiguity. Thus Tibetan, Semitic, and Egyptian agree in placing 
the adjective after the substantive. These three families also agree 
in using a feminine suffix as distinct from a masculine suffix. The 
Semitic and the Tibetan agree with the Indo-European in changing 
the vowel of verbs to signify a difference in tense or inode. But 
it is not so with the Egyptian hieroglyphic speech. In that lan- 
ouacfe, as in Chinese, there is no trace of this sort of internal inflec- 
tion. The Tibetan language is not only distinguished by internal 
inflection from the other non-Semitic and non-Aryan languages; 
it also possesses many words used by the Semites. For instance, 
rob is chief, yah is father, amia is mother. There are many more 
such good Semitic words in Tibetan. . 

The importance of Tibetan as an intermediate type in investi- 
gating in the border-land of linguistic families is -seen in the fact 
that the place of the verb in the sentence is distinctly Tartar — that 
is, it stands last, the place which every one who -cQntends for a 
logical victory likes for himself. This shows that it rests on 
Tartar as its root, while it throws out its branches into the region 
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of inflected languages by modifying its medial vowel to make a 
past tense* ITow how did this happen ? The best theory to account 
for it is that it sprung up in Tibet and was borrowed from them 
by the Semitic people, who probably occupied Persia before the 
Persians. Then the Semitic people taught the Indo-Europeans 
to inflect their words. Inflection by the change of the vowel of 
the imperative mode to make a past tense is a feature common 
to the Tibetan, Hebrew, and Teutonic languages. I suppose it to 
have commenced first in Tibetan, , but this is not certain. If Tibetan 
is extremely old, as is possible, it is probably the first instance known, 
and may be the parent of the same kind of inflection by loan to 
other languages, whether Semitic or Aryan. 

Thus it appears that the Chinese type of language being incapable 
of inflection, we may learn from it that inflection was a pheiiomeiioii 
which appeared later. From the Greek language tones have vanished. 
In Chinese the empire of tones has always been advancing, and at 
the present time there exists in the national tones an extraordinary 
number of local differences. The internal verb inflection of Tibetan 
sprang up by a sporadic effort of language to increase its own gram- 
matical power and range. Such w-as the origin of inflection, 

4. The Relative Antigidty of the Tilctan and Tartar Tyjpes may be 
estimated by eom^armg them with Chinese and Semitic. 

The antiquity 0! the Tartar and Tibetan type of language may 
be estimated by a fair consideration of Chinese facts. The Chinese 
word tien, 'Gieaven,” as, like all old classical words, known to have 
been in use for four thousand years. Tingri, the Mongol word for 
heaven,” is formed from it by derivation. It occurs as a trisyllable 
in Chinese history of two thousand years ago in the title of Turkish 
emperors of Tartary in that age. It is also found in Accadian, a 
language which also belongvS, as it appears to me, to the Tartar stock, 
and is there spelled dingira. The three syllables all agree with the 
modern Mongol, but the letters vary somewhat. Here we have a 
testimony to the antiquity of Tartar words of a most distinct char- 
acter. But if the polysyllable, lengthened from the Chinese mono- 
syllable, was formed four thousand years ago, we learn that the 
conditions of life in Tartary are such that four thousand years really 
make no great impression on words. They outlast forty centuries 
easily in that part of the world, while, on account of wars and 
migration, the Accadians and their language in Mesopotamia have 
long since disappeared. This is a matter which ought to be care- 
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fully considered in estimating the age of the Tibetan language. 
Such is the inaccessibility of the country,' that history says nothing 
of any change there in population. The Bod people, as they call 
themselves, may, so far as history and tradition tell us, easily have 
occupied their present territories five thousand years ago. If the 
polysyllabic growth of words in Mongolia took place more than 
four thousand years ago, the Tibetan grammar may be just as old, 
and there is no solid reason apparent why the verb inflection may 
not have existed as long ago as that. But if so, the ground becomes 
strong for believing that it was the Semites that were driven out 
of Persia by the Aryans. Otherwise, how could the Semite word 
mS, chief,'^ be in Tibetan, and the word airiben^ ‘‘many,'' be in 
Mongolian? How could the Hebrew mien be so near the Monorol 
mm, “ it is so ? ” Why also should the second personal pronoun 
in Semitic and in Tibetan prefer the letter while in Tartar, in 
Indo-European, and in Chinese the letters t, and n are the favourites 
for the same pronoun ? Hence we seem driven by linguistic facts 
to the conclusion that, as the Dravidians occupied India before the 
speakers of Sanskrit, so the Semites occupied Persia and the banks 
of the Oxus also. Without this supposition it is very difficult to 
account for the facts of language. Tibetan, like Semitic speech, is 
to a large extent triliteral, and it always happens that languages 
alike in morphology are geographically contiguous. Besides, the 
later history of the Semites presents to our view several distinct 
languages with areas conterminous. The primeval mother speech 
of the Semites might very well be developed further to the east- 
ward. Some features of Semite speech are common to the Egyptian, 
such as the feminine suffix in t, which must more probably have 
gone over to the Indo-European people when the Semites were in 
Egypt. But in regard to the inflection of the medial vowel in 
verbs, this may have been learned from the Tibetan people when 
they were living more to the eastward. Of course it is possible 
that this habit of inflection may have grown up in each family 
without collision of races. But when I remember the effect of the 
Norman conquest in weakening the aspirate in English pronuncia- 
tion, I prefer the hypothesis of joint occupation of territory in pre- 
historic times to account for the vowel a being applied to the past 
tense both in Semitic and Aryan speech. 

The fashions of grammar are like those* of dress and furniture. 
They spread by imitation. In every case of joint occupation certain 
habits may possibly be imitated. This is the case especially when 
the cultured class are lords of the country* 
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5 . OT^igin of the European Suhstantim Verb '' to lef and of the Eirst 
Personal Fronoim in m (viz,, me, mg, mine). 

Light is thrown hy Chinese on the European substantive- verb 
“ to be/’ and also on the pronoun me, my, mem, mihi. Their ori«iu 
can be traced to Tartary, and ultimately to China, while JapM 
Tibet, and Egypt may be appealed to in illustration of what seVnis 
to have been their early history. : China has pi, “this,” “he” as an 
old demonstrative, Ma in Chinese is “ what,” and is “ a certain 
person.” 3M in Chinese is “a thing/’ and is a general term an- 
parently of demonstrative origin. Such were the materials from 
which the Tartars formed their substantive-verb and first personal 
pronoun, that is to say, luim, “to be;” holba, “became;” haiqa 
let it be , iaiksan, ‘ having been ; ” hi, “ I ; ” manai, “ of me • ” 
mcmclc, “to me,” and so on. They went on in Mongolian to make 
verbs by suffi-ving hoi in the past, moi in the present ; aldbai “ he 
slew ; ” hichimoi, “ I write.” When this had been done, their 
neighbours the Aryans, nomads like themselves, in some part of 
the vast grassy plains of Eussia, Tartary, or Siberia— we know not 
precisely where— adopted the same modes of verbrniakiim and the 
pronoun for “I” and “me.” It is worth noting, whiIe°W6 trace 
this prehistoric history, that in Japanese mi is “self” or “body," 
and of course the reason why body and self are one word is because 
the speaker’s hand pointing to himself suggests both. This is an 
important link in the long process by which the words in question 
were formed. A clearly sounded demonstrative, when once made, is 
made for ever. The Chinese adopted other words for “self "and 
for “body,” but the Japanese took with them to their island home 
this word, and have retained it. The Mongols have heye for “ self,” 
and nmhahod for “bodily elements.” llalia is “flesh,” and hod is 
our root. For “self” they say uheron, the Latin ipse, and in this 
case r takes the place of s, and this shows us that this Latin pronoun 
is in fact one with our own words body, he, hdiig, been, while m, 
macs, mei, mea, are of the same kindred. Our etymology ought, then, 
to be extended to the Tartar languages and to the Chinese, for unless 
we do this, we can neither see clearly the family connection of many 
words nor trace their origin with correctness. 

The Mongol heye, now heard hiyi, " self,” we can see in the last 
syllable of egomet The vowel e is vouched for by the written 
Mongol word and the initial m by the J apanese. As to t in egomt, 
it is to be explained in this way. The y in Mongol stands for d, 
and this d occurs in mahdbod, a favourite Buddhist word for fleshly 
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elements. The Buddhist lamas, when they are not telling stories to 
edify one another, talk Hindoo metaphysics, and they make much of 
this word, not thinking that they are by so doing helping the philo- 
logists of Europe to understand Latin etymology more thoroughly. 
At any rate, to explain egomet we have our Tartar word reduced to 
mid. Also here, in order to show how useful Japanese may become 
in European etymology, I shall mention mimJcara, the common term 
for I, used by ladies of rank in Japan, who, of course, would not 
think of employing the same term that would suit a servant or 
even a shopkeeper. Every one must know his place in Japan and 
must use honorific words accurately, or he will give offence. Kara 
or harada is body,” the same with our caro, carms. Mizu is mid^ 
because & in Japanese represents Thus Japan supports Mon- 
golia in illustrating the demonstrative origin of met m egomet. 

After the Japanese race had left the continent, the Turks, Tungus, 
and Mongols proceeded to extend the use of this root, and adapted 
for greater convenience the pronoun now in question declined with 
cases. Thus mande, to me,” manasa, from me,” with others, are 
heard in modern Mongol. They also made moods and tenses partly 
with the verb to be^ and partly with other useful auxiliaries. They 
added syllables, or single letters, or dissyllables as it suited them 
best to do. They had not examples of inflection before them, and 
therefore they did not, like the Tibetans, inflect by changing the 
vowel unless in declining the participle. We call the addition of a 
single letter n an inflection, as we may do. When, then, we esti- 
mate the situation carefully, and consider that a declension with 
case suffixes agreeing exists in Tartary as in ancient Europe with a 
genitive, dative, accusative, instrumental, vocative, and substitu- 
tionary form of suffix, all in use ; and when we also remember the 
Tartar gerund and supine and a preterite in bai, so suggestive of 
Latin grammar, we come to the conclusion that the Tartar grammar 
is wonderfully fitted to become the immediate source from which 
a large part of the Aryan forms might be imitated. A common 
nomad life, with commercial, political, and social bonds of connec- 
tion, accounts rationally for this result. 

6. Origin of Inflection. 

Light is thrown by the Chinese, when compared with Tartar 
speech, on the origin of inflection. From the actual condition of the 
verb-tree in Tartar speech it is perfectly certain that inflection may 
occur in agglutinating languages. There is no essential barrier 
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impossible to be crossed between agglutinating and inflected lan- 
guages. An inflection may grow out of an annexed syllable, or it 
may originate in a change of vowel, or in a prefix. In Mono'ol 
'" setting out to walk” is yahaju ; but / is formed from rZ, and this 
word is then yabadik Tabad is still beard among the people as 
one of the gerunds. What I contend for is, that in Tartary beincr 
a gerund ending, capable of taking a past sense and competent to 
become a tense in the indicative if required, the origin of loml and 
geliebt, from love and Helen, is capable of explanation from Tartar 
sources. The participle loved is the parent of the past tense, which 
is also loved. We reduce it from a verb to a substantive endincr, 
and then we recognise in it a demonstrative. English graminar 
would be better understood if the element of Asiatic philology were 
introduced into it. The reason why past tenses originate in a gerund 
is that it is difficult to make a past tense. To impart the idea of 
past time there is need of an adverb. With an adverb you can 
transfuse into a verb the past idea, but it could not be done in any 
other way till the Tartars made gerunds and participles. Each of 
these may be employed as ready-made material for any new indica- 
tive tense that may be required as preterite, imperfect, or aorist, 
For future tenses we also learn that we must rest on the imperative, 
and on any eon venient agglutinating particles which may have 
become possessed of the sense of shall or will, or some amount of 
probability. The grammar of Mongol and Japanese shows that 
these distinctions in the origin of tenses really exist, and that such 
tenses as are used in these languages were gradually made in the 
way now described. Grammar is too often taught now as a schedule 
of forms to be committed to memory. There is no real need for 
this. The formation of the tenses and moods and the cases of nouns 
may be very well explained. Agglutination comes first, as it exists 
in Chinese; then we have the Tartar children surrouiiding the 
Chinese mother. A grammar of agglutinated forms is constructed 
by each of these children. Gradually inflection appears. After this 
grew up the Indo-European languages with inflection on a wider 
scale, but not by any means neglecting agglutination as a principle. 
Flow it stands to reason that to explain the growth of grammar we 
must study it in the older types from which the primeval freshness 
and dew of archaic ages are not yet faded and dissolved. Then we 
shall assist the student to perceive that inflection is an auxiliary 
principle springing up to aid in expanding grammar, but never dis- 
joined from the agglutinated forms which were before it in time, 
and from amidst which inflection sprang into life. 
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7 . TM Old Words of all the Fmnilies, 

China has preserved the old roots of the Semitic; Aryan, and 
Tartar languages in a specially complete form. An agricultural 
race by preference, they have always been attached to the soil 
This imparts a character of permanency, not only to their politics 
and social r(5gime, but also to their language. This gives an advan- 
tage in explaining the origin of words. Eomo, '' man,’’ the Mongol 
is in Chinese "brave,” "masculine.” 

"male,” Mongol Manchu male, i.e., ete, Jap. 
otolw, "male,” Mon. ajiraga^ the male of several animals. Welsh 
"male,” g%Ty " man. Origin, in a staff or cudgel 

Witchcraft is of Tartar origin. Witega, witch ; ” Iceland. ritU ; 
Jap. idzima; Heb. yklgoni. The word is used for a magician who 
casts out evil spirits, brings rain at will, and generally controls the 
weather. The Mongol jada ( = ^ar) means weather, and jadachi a 
weather-prophet able to bring on storms by wizard power. This is 
expressed by the words jada larihOy "hold the weather in control.” 
This shows that weather, wizard, and witch are one word. The j 
in Mongol indicates that an initial d is lost from our word weather. 
The Latin rates is the same word. This is the source of the magic 
of North Europe. The Greek magic with poisons, caldrons, and 
fire is quite different, and is rather of Egyptian origin, where 
chemical transformations by use of the caldron were studied. In 
Chinese and in Gi’eek the same root has become the physician i, 
and larpog. This is the case because in ancient times the source of 
disease was believed to be possession by evil spirits, and it was the 
office of the physician to cast them out. The word Arzt in German 
can be accounted for by reducing it to the root dat and identifying 
it with these vyords. In dim antiquity Goth and Teuton would be 
very likely to have the same idea of casting out evil spirits to save 
from sickness which the Tartars and the Chinese had. The old 
Russian word for witch is wUi and whheinieh, 

8 . Improved Mode of Teaching Grammar, 

The admission of Chinese and its sister languages into the fold 
of European philology will pave the way for desirable improvements 
in the mode of teaching grammar. In the verb the imperative 
ought to stand first. The verb becomes a substantive and the 
infinitive and gerund are formed. Then the participle and past 
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indicative make their appearance, and the verb sense, which had 
been lost, is recovered. The Tartar langnages show how the past 
tense is formed from the gerund. The future should be taught as 
a transformed imperative or infinitive. The pupil ought to be told 
that loved as a past tense is formed from loved as a gerund. The 
process is seen more clearly in the Tartar languages, °beeause they 
were formed directly from the monosyllabic type. 


9. Origin of Races, 

Lastly, if the preceding classes of facts be well considered the 
brachycephahc type of head, which is that of all the races of Eastern 
Asia, will assume its rightful place. This shape of the head is 
conjoined uniformly with yellow skin, black eyes, and black thick 
hair. The languages being older in that part of the continent, the 
type of man e.xisting there is the oldest known type. The dolicho- 
cephalic is more recent than the head with a short index. But 
while the Chinese race is so old, it comes from the West, as its early 
history shows. Mankind originated in Western rather than Eastern 
Asia, but the type of primeval man is found in Eastern Asia now. 
Ihe languages are one and the races one. The black and the white 
are modifications of the yellow, and there need not at first have 
been more than one human pair. 


VII. 


the ACCADIAN affinities of CHINESE. 

By e. J. BALL, M.A., M.R.A.S. 


‘‘ Les mceurs, les arts, les sciences et la religion des Chinois se rapportent tres- 
bien aux moeurs, aiix arts, anx sciences, a la religion des Babyloniens.” 

Dialogues des Morts : Soer ate et Confucius. 


Accadian is the oldest of known languages. Five thousand years 
before our era it already possessed a system of writing, which the 
earliest existing documents prove to have been of pictorial origin. 
Tbe little inscription of Sargon I., dating from about 8800 b.c., is 
engraved in that old linear character, which is already much 
modified from the primary hieroglyphs, though not to the extent of 
obscuring all resemblance. The language, however, of this and 
other documents of the same king and of Naram-Sin, who belongs 
to that period, is Semitic Assyrian, not Accadian. The earliest 
Aceadian inscriptions, whose date can be fixed with some approach 
to certainty, are considerably later than the times of Naram-Sin and 
Sargon. The most important are those of Gudea, discovered at 
Tell-Loh by de Sarzec. The probable date of that sovereign is eirc. 
2800 B.c, ; a date which curiously coincides with that of Fuh-Iii, 
one of the traditional founders of Chinese civilisation, and reputed 
inventor of the arts of writing, numbers, and divination (2852 b,c.). 
A glance at these venerable monuments at once reveals the fact that 
the writing out of which the cuneiform characters of Babylon, 
Assyria, and other countries were developed, was originally disposed 
in vertical columns exactly like the writing of China 5 and that the 
symbols, which have been laid down on their sides in the derived 
script, must be raised again from left to right, if we would gain a 
Just conception of their original form and pictorial significance. 
There are naturally no exceptions to this rule, upon which it is the 
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more necessary to insist, as in the splendid edition of these inser- 
tions, the old^ linear forms are unfortunately laid down upon tl/^' 
sides, hke ordinary cuneiform characters, in spite of the dumb 
test of the statues of Gudea and numerous old Babrlonian seals 
_ The purpose of this paper is to show that the progress of sn’eeiil 
inquiry must, if regard be had to facts and not to preconeeptioiri 
the long run, convince the learned world of the truth of the theo 
that the Chinese writing bad a western origin, and that the Chin 
language is tlie nearest living representative of the ancient Aceadiir 
Already ill 1871 Edldns ^ could assert the probable consanguinity of 

llTl "Cushites- of Babylonia, mid could 

state that many ancient customs point to a connexion once existino- 
netween estern Asia and China.” That scholar, in fact, assumeir 
on the giouiid of resemblance in the principal elements of civilisa’ 
tioii, and altogether independently of the special considerations winch 
which will be submitted in this paper, that the primitive Chinee 
were immigrants from the plain of the Euphrates, who entered theh 
piesent comitiy some five thousand years ago. 

The suggestion of a possible relation between the Chinese and 
Babylonian systems of writing appears to have been made by sueli 
scholars as Lenormanfc and Lagarde, not to mention Pauthier and 
others ; while since 1880 M. de Lacouperie has correctly identified 
a few of the chameters. When one remembers how the Phenieian 
.dphabet, which is not specially well adapted to the needs of Aryan 
anguages, has gone the round of the civilized world, and how the 

r/tha?af 1 r?' ‘ 1 Syrian form 

fw! A violent supposition that the 

two 01 three leading systems of ancient hieroglyphic writing were 
comiected at their source, however divergent they may have become 
m the course of their subsequent history. It is a supposition which 
IS strongly confirmed by the geographical contiguity of Babylonia, 
Syna and Egypt, and by the fact of their immemorial intercourse 

Si other, which the recent discovery of the Tell al-Amarna 
taolets has set m so vivid a light. 

In my papers on Tke Neio Accadt an and Ideograms common to 
Accadian and Chmese, which appeared in the Proceedings of the 
hoeiety of Biblical Archaeology, « I attempted to show that not only 


J Becouvertes en Chaldee, par E. de Sarzec, Paris, 1891. 
® China’s Place in Philology. 

® P.S.B.A., November, 1889, and in subsequent numbers. 
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is the Clilnese writing directly related to the old BabyloniaB, but 
that the voeabularies of Aeeadian and Chinese are substantially 
identical. I have further noted that the regular phenomena of the 
principal Chinese dialects are parallel to those transitions and 
substitutions of sound in Aeeadian, which have stirred so much 
doubt in the minds of some prominent Assyrian scholars ; and 
I have shown that certain simple changes, such as might be expected 
to occur in the course of thousands of jetivSy will usually account 
for the existing form of a Chinese vocable. The main features of 
Chinese grammar also are similar to those of the oldest Aeeadian 
grammar ; a fact of which I hope to exhibit some evidence in the 
sequel of this paper. 

Perhaps the first thing that strikes one on a comparison of the 
two languages is the unusual number of common words. A few 
coincidences of sound would, of course, prove little or nothing, 
because such may Ije found in almost any pair of languages. The 
old Chinese kot, kut, is strangely like not only the Aeeadian kud, 
but also the English cut. But while we may leave such corre- 
spondences, in eases where they are few and far between, to the 
diviners of the one primeval speech, we can hardly do that in cases 
where the majority of words in both languages can be shown to be 
cognate or even identical. Number eliminates chance. 

Again, no argument for near kindred or identity can be based 
solely upon Aeeadian terms like aba, ama, as compared with the 
old Chinese pa, ma, fatlier,^^ mother because such sounds may 
be paralleled from a multitude of tongues of every class and kind. 
The ease, however, is different with such similarities as exist between 
the Aeeadian sag (shag), zag, head/'* and the Chinese sheu, su; 
between Acc. shem, shah (=sham), shag, sha/4iearfc,'^^and Ch. sam, 
sang ; between Acc. siiu, hand/* and Ch. sheu, sliu. Not much 
reflection is necessary to see that there must be a real connection 
between these common words, and that a fortuitous likeness of this 
kind is an improbable contingency. These coincidences, however, 
amount to hundreds, and practically exhaust the available vocabulary 
of Aeeadian. I do not forget that even in one and the same 
language phonetic decay or the processes of word-building may pro- 
duce many instances of terms exactly alike in sound and spelling 
but quite different in origin and meaning. If I say that the Mosaic 
Law is a literary mosaic^ I use two similar terms which have no 
relation to each other but an accidental agreement of this kind. 
Moses and miisa are terms altogether unrelated. He would be a 
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bold man who should say the same of the follotvlrig’ concordances of 
sound and sense between Aecadian and Chinese, (Old Ohioese 
sounds are starred.) 


Accaoian. 

bad, body, skin 
sun, su ,, „ 

sag,sanga) 
zag, zang 3 
umuB, face 

su, beard (from sud, sug) 
leva 

en (from gan) ) 
ka^ mouth 
inusli-tub ^ 

gish, ge > ear 

bum (=Tar) ) 
shi(b), s]ni(b), ear 
gun, gu, neck, throat 
bar, iiesh, belly 
til, belly 
tig, zag, side 
bar, back 
shu, hands 
da(d), hand 
dug, dub 1 t ^ 

^ib"’ I leg, knee 

gir, foot ; firm 
mi(g), uzu(g), flesli 
(g)usli (=gut, gU(l)'l 
gltii, sa(t) > blood 

mud ) 

iu-giid (iug+gud), clear blood 
a-dama, dark blood 


CaiXESK, 

'^bat, |ri\ 
slien, sill 
sheu, sh' ■ 
sang (forelieatl) 
mm, mien 
;sii, "^sut ■ 

■yen, ngan,. nge^.- ■ 
k‘6U, kii -. 

*top (R B14) (P. 238)' 

^ngit, "^ngi, i ; Amoy lii, (from ki, gi) 
er 

%hep (B. 128) 

king, hiang, *gun (P. 827) *gii, hen 
^pak, fok, fu ; Jap. hara (from para) 
tu , , ■ ■ 

chek, tsek, tseli (^'^tek, ’^'dzak) 

*bak, pok, poll 
shell, shu 

=^dok, “^dak (P. 15), "^^dot, "^dat 

t^ui, *thik, thigh, leg (*t^ut) 

tsuk, tsnli, leg, foot 

kcuk, kick, kioh, foot ; firm 

*nuk, niok, zhibk, zheu 

*git, lilt ; also 

sut, sii (P. 281) 

mit, mieh 

^imig =^git 

^dam, tan, red 


The mere presentation of these equivalents must surely convince 
any philologist, however unfamiliar he may be with either language, 
that there is a relation, and a very close one, between Acoadian 
and Chinese. 

THE AUT of WlilTING. 

Let us glance for a moment at another set of terms, expressing a 
very different class of things from those which we have just reviewed. 
The art of writing and associated ideas might be expected to be 

' The references are to the ** Phonetics*’ in Bdeiks* Introduetlon io the Stud]/ 
iJw Clihie^w Characters (London, 1876). 
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expressed by clearly related sounds, if that art was carried from 
Babylonia to China some tlmee thousand years before our era. 
How then stands the matter? In Aeeadian shu is ^Hhe art of 
w^itillg/^/Hhe writer^s craft (dupsarmf^u), and to practise that 
arfc/^^^to handle the pen of the writer (dupsarrutu aJ}dm). In 
Chinese we find the homophone shUy writings, to write, writer. 
Further, in Aeeadian sar is to write, answering to the Chinese ^sak, 
sSy sie. The transition, moreover, from sar to sag, sak, was 
not in this instance left for the Chinese to effect. It is seen already 
in dubbi-sag, tablet-writer, scribe (dnpiarru). Dubbi-sag, 

was a title of Nebo, the god who engrossed the decrees of 
heaven. Dub, diibba, dubbi, was the tablet on which people wrote; 
a term preserved in j|| tip, tablets, t^ip, tfiap, written scrolls. 
The Aeeadian character dub was also read dig, and the primitive 
sounds were probably dab, dag; cp, the Chinese (f^>^ 

chap). §lj *tap, chap, wooden tablets, documents (= the Semitic 
loan-word daphy board, page), and If *t^ak, ch^ak, ch'ek, ts^c, 
tablets, to record. 

But the god Nebo was also styled dim-sar, in much the same sense 
as dubbi-sag. It is needless to point out to those who are con- 
versant with the ordinary changes of language that dim is only a 
double of dub. We see the same slight phonetic change in the 
Chinese Pjk tTp, cliiatn, and other dialectical variants. This Acc. 
dim answers to Ch. Jk. tin (P. 500), written books (Shu V. xiv. 19), 
written statutes, ordinances, documents; and the Acc. compound 
dim-sar has a modern parallel in ^ ^ tin-si, tien-shi. Another 
Aeeadian compound dim- men, records, or memorial cylinders, such 
as were usually buried in the foundations of temples and palaces, 
appears to combine the same term dim with men, which properly 
denotes marks, ornaments, badges, symbols, and the like, and 
survives in the Chinese ^ men, wen, ornamental marks, characters. 
Chinese compounds like men-tip, despatches, men-cheung, essays, 
are analogous to the old Aeeadian dim-men. 

It remains to note that the pen of the writer is in Aeeadian 
gad, gud, muwat or mwat (mu-u-a-ti) ; in Chinese wat, yii-t 
(Chalmers, Structure of Chinese Characiersy le). As a phonetic, 
this character has the values ut (= Acc. gud), lut, dut; and the 
Amoy pronunciation is lut. Now the Aeeadian was also read 
lu(d) ; and a further correspondence is seen between 
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Lil-hicloj (written) laws, dmiie statutes (e. g-., the traditional 
regulations of worship and ritual), and lut, luh, statute? 
Gi’dinanees. The modern Chinese cmnpoiiiid fah-luh, statutes, is 
quite analogous to bil-ludu. The old term ^ has been displaced in 
common use bj ^ pit, pill, the Jap. liit(su), and fade. This pit 
(= pat) agrees with pa (from pat, bad), the commonest sound of the 
Aceadian symbol ^ (cp. >-< bad, in gisli manu-bad, rod, sceptre, 
staff, Jiattu, hutaru), Muwat and pat are closely akin, as the 
labials interchange (Ace. bar == mash ; Amoy ba = Mandarin ma). 
As to the Chinese plionetie yalue diit, it may be compared with dur, 
a synoiiyni of gad, which appears in the divine titles ^ >4^ 
^TTT I dimmer iimii duru == dingir en gad === 

(the god) Lord of the Stylus (2 E 59. 15 ab)« 

MAGIC AXD SORCEUY. 

Among other arts supposed by Edkins and others to have been 
carried from Babylonia to China \vere those of magic and sorcery. 
Pi’actices so general in antiquity, and so congenial to the human 
mind at certain stages of progress, might be thought to have sprung 
up in China as elsewhere independently of any stimulus from 
without. But the evidence of language and wn-iting favours the 
theory of importation. The primitive Aceadian symbol and word 

y*^ bar, divination, reappears in the Chinese I now *pak, 

pok, pull, to divine (by stalks of grass). The I Chinese cha- 
racter P. 505, denoting sorcery and those * who practise 

it, has the phonetic values mu and ship (as well as shik) ; the latter 
in ship, siap, to count, divine by the plant. Neither the 
symbol nor its sounds can be considered independent of the Aceadian 
me, shib, denoting spells, to %vork spells, enchanter. This 
I original Las been modified in Chinese so as to suggest that 

'I tvorjdng of the hands which is eharaeteristie of Asiatic 

wijzards (X work, Aceadian kin; and ^ yu^ hand, repeated). 

Witli the sound mu, wo, cp. also the Aceadian 
mu, charm, spell, incantation. This last was also read to, wdiich in 
sound agrees with ^ tuk, tu, poison. The connexion of drugs 
philtres and poisons with sorcerers and sorcery needs no illustration. 
Sorcerers were (papfxafcec^ (cp. the Aceadian charm, poison, 

MspUf imfii). Bui ‘^tuk, *tu, cliu, eheu, prayer, cursC) to bind 
(Shu and Shi), incantation, is the very word we want. With Ace. 
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me, ep. also ^ mi, to bewitch. Thus the Aeeadian roots har, mu, 
me, tu, shib, all relating to the practice of divination and sorcery, 
are seen to survive in the Chinese dialects at this day. 

To these may be added g shi, from older sink (Edkins), to 
divine with millefoil (shik = ship) ; and the terms for lucky and un- 
lucky in both languages. The Chinese siang, luck, good omen, 
may be compared with Ace. zi(g-)^ zi(d)^ right, fortunate; 

Jnst as siang, elephant, image, figure, may be compared with Aee, 
(ama) sig, elephant, and sig, figure, image. The second root in Aec. 
zag“shu, fate, destiny, appears to survive in Ch. shu, fate; as nam, 
fortune, especially misfortune, survives in nan, adversity (in both 
languages written with the symbol Urcl). The Acc. unm, 

urin, shis (= shin), means brother, and bad, hostile, harmful, un- 
lucky ; ep. erim, bad, enemy. The roots rin, rim, 

run, which in Aeeadian might be secondary forms of gin, gun (ep. 
^ gag, du, ru; gush, rush ; gash, rash), suggest a 

relation to the old Chinese kong, gong, or king, ging, brother, and 
bad, malignant, unlucky, now pronounced hyung (hiiing). The 
characters as well as the sounds and meanings agree; for 52 * y 
brother, and malignant, with its abridged form [)(j, unlucky, 
sufficiently resemble « the antique form of the Aeeadian , 

The Chinese have LX modified this single symbol for two contra- 
dictory ideas, by | treating tbe upper pai-t as P mouth, in the 
ease of brother, and as [J in the ease of enemy; the 
vertical line in both cases being regarded as JL man (E5S is man), 
A further difference has been made by inserting X M ^ ^ figure 
which curiously resembles the Aeeadian ^ kur, brother, enemy 
(ep. H =^^kuk, kin, brothers, of a mother or wife ; ^ *kuk, kiu, evil, 
unfavourable). 

The very common Aeeadian term gul (from gun ?), bad, malignant, 
to harm, appears to supply a g-form of the root run, rin (ep, also 
gin, ga-n, to confront, oppose). It is written eye -f dog, 

and so exactly answers to the Ch. ^ *kuk, *guk, kiu, hiu, to 
injure; ep. *tuk, ch'eu, ill odour. 

Lastly, the Aeeadian inim, enem, inu, word, speech, 

spoken formula,, incantation (the symbol is the mouth), and the 
synonymous en (from gan?), correspond to the Chinese *3 ih, 

gien, yi^, yen, word, speech, naro, nan, to mutter, perform 
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incantations^ Pjf narn, nan, to gabble; cp. also ^ nim, nien, to 
repeat, to chant. 


AGHICULTUIIE. 

Here are some words relating to the important art of tillage. 


Accadtan. 

e-din, field 

111, dab, dib, land 

i-dim, well, spring 


JJ 3? 

kiir, kii, canal 
gan, garden 

mil, gish, gid, tree, stalk, trunk 

r greens 
sig j 

sham (==shaiig, shag), herbs 
sum, sun, garlic 


gul I 

u-kiish 3 


gourds 


kul) 
zir j 


grain, seed, cereals 


esh-shu, ear of corn 
arm (enu) ear of corn 
she (sheg, shed*) 
shng, sliud) / grain, corn, etc. 
zi, zid ) 

ma, mu, ba 7 

an-she-nag (or rag) j 
an-she-tir, millet ? 


Chinese. 

fcien 

*Iut, 111 ; "^dab, ti (earfcli) 

"^din, Mzin, ch^iien, ts^iien ; 

*dini, tsing 

"^kuk, keii 

“^gon, yuen 

milk, niu ; ngit, yeh 

*tsak, ts^ai (zag, sag) 

sung 

"^fcsak, ts‘au 
siin, swan 

*kuk, *kut, kwai 

kuk, kuh ; *gak, hwo 
"'•tsok, tsz^ 

*suk, sui; silk, suh 

ying, eng, head or awn of grain 

suk, suh, grain ; =^zhut, shu, millet 

tsi, panicled millet 

shut, tsiit, zeh, millet 

H^mak, Jap. miigi, bakii 

*Iak, lai 

*tit, ch^e 


Morrison has observed that the precise application of each of the 
names of the Five grains (kuk, kuh) is uncertain. A similar 
remark would be even truer of the Aeeaclian names. As regards 
the Chinese terms^ it is probable that the same sounds denoted 
different species in different times and places. But the fact does 
not affect the significance of the general agreement between the two 
languages exhibited in our list. It is quite certain that grains of 
various kinds are called in Chinese kuk, shut, tsut, zeh, shuk, shu, 
suk, sii, and that they were called kul, shug, sheg, she, zid, zi, in 
Accadian (where z may be z, zh). 

The Chinese have always prepared spirituous drinks from millet 
and other grains. The Accadian terms gash, gak-kul, kulJum 
(and si-rash? ep. the Assyrian sirashu^ which looks like a loan-word), 
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denote strong drinks, and are obviously related to the words for 
gram. Cp. Ace. kul, sbuk-kul, seed, grain. 

The chai-acters materially strengthen our theory of relation The 

and hk (P 167; ep.P. 148), is derived from ;;fc by theChinese literati. 

us symbol appears in ^ shu, glutinous millet (R. 202) in ifc zhut 
Shu, millet (P. 148), in shut, zeh, glutinous millet, “ ^ suk 
sm, ripe gram, || suk, sui, ear of corn, in ^ suk, sui (P. 34.3)rgrain 
in seed, and other terms. The resemblance to older ' 
mnk, tree, is explained by the resemblance of the Aecadian 



she, sheg, shed (from shug, shud), grain, to mu. 


X 

t 



tree. These Aceadiaii signs were first simplified by 
omission, and then confused with each other. 

Aether em, more strik-iog p„i„t .f oontaot betoM„'',I.e 
Iw. systems ol is 

Aecadian ►>-[ , anciently , was the character both for din- 

gir, god, and anu, esh-shu, ear of corn; and that this very 

symbol reappears in Chinese with similar meanings. The character 
^ was originally a star, like the Aecadian svmbol (so Lacouperie) • 
ep. the old forms in Morrison and the Luh-shu-tung, e.g. 
and see p. 700 infra. Moreover, the sound tik, ti, is ulti- 
mately the same as dingir, god, king (dingir=dingi= 

ding=dig=tik). For esh-shu (=en-shu,an-shu?)t we 

may compare || suk, sub, grain, which has the radical 3fr mik mi 
denoting rice in the husk, but also millet and other grains : cp. |t 
tit, chfi, sacrificial millet. The word mik is evidently akin to W 
mek, bek, R. 1 99, which means bearded grain, wheat or barley the 
Jap. mugi^ baku; and mak^ mek, bak, are clearly labialized by-forms 
of ^ gak, grain, with which we may perhaps compare ma 

mu (also sar), corn (ie-im; 5 E. 21, 7e). The characto*^ lak' 
lai, wheat, which is the upper part of mek, resembles both mik and 

\U • The Aecadian groups 
' ^ fc^THPF yi\ yrC (i'foi}’ + grain + nag, or 

ra^?), read nir-ba and nida-ba (ba = Chi- 

nese bak), and >->-y an-she-tir [star + grain + tix), 

with one or two others, have the ambiguous symbol of the star pre- 
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fixed, Prof.^ JENSEN _ thinks this was because these grains were 
supposed to be of divine origin, just as the Chinese allege that corn 

was called lak^ lai, because it came (lai) clown from Leaven 

Botli the ancient and the modern forms prove that the Chi 

character for rice is identical with the old Accadiaii star-symbol S 
wheat, grain. j' loi 


EESKMBLAXCES OF THE WRITTEN CHARACTERS. 

Both the Aecadian and the Chinese chaz’aeters — the latter naturallv 
to a less extent, owing to centuries of modification and extension- 
are polyphonous. We have already seen this in the case of some of 
the Chinese phonetics or primitives. 

If the script o£ each language were of independent origin, and 
presented no points of demonstrable relation, we might pe^ 
leasouably doubt the close kinship of Chinese and Aceadian even 
if we had ascertained that the two tongues possessed incommna 
considerable number of like-sounding words with identical meanincs. 
But if we can specify many symbols common to both langua<^s 
and having the same or similar phonetic values, we mav claim’ to 
have established a real connexion. The fact that 0 was read lu 
dib, dab, m Aecadian, and in Chinese lu, lu(t),’ tap ; that the picture 
ot a rfop indicates in Aceadian the sounds lig, tash, among others 
and m Chinese the sounds li (P. 463) and t'ot or t'at (P. 505) while 
the compound eye + dog is kuk in the one and gul in the other; 
that the Chinese symbol for blood jt (P. 2S]) should have the 
phonetic values sut, su,^gxt, and the corresponding Aceadian symbol 
he called sa-gitn, combining the values sa(t) and git (cp. 
sush, blood; lu-gud; and mud); that the Aceadian symbol 
for black should be read gig, ini(f.), and the corresponding 
Chinese character be read kek and mek (P. 862); such 

phenomena as these cannot surely be attributed to accidental eo- 

Hieideiiee, 

Some of the elementary symbols common to the two languages 
are such, no doubt, as would naturally occur, and have occurred, to 
the inventors of independent systems of pictorial writing. The sun, 

’phonetic in ^ iiu, p. eW; ^ lui, lei, *lut; if Pap. Williams remarks 
ol Wffl Im, lei, 6elds, tliat “as a phonetic it is often contracted toonejield" (ffl). 
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for instance^ is always a circle; the leg or foot is a universal indica- 
tion of goings walking, and related actions. Similar liieroglyplis 
of this kind, taken by themselves, only prove the uniformity of the 
mind and its impressions. But when it is observed that the Ac- 

cadian snn-cirele /V ud, ntu (from gud) was also read bar, tam, 
zal, lag, gis, and that the Chinese equivalent G, B nyit, 

yat (from nit = ngit), is the determining element in pai, pak, 
tarn, tan, ^ tsok, tsao, Bg lang, ^ kit, ki, Pg nget, it, yeh, we 
seem to have passed the limits of necessary agreement. The ambi- 
guity of the original polyphonic symbol has been removed by 
additional signs of various kinds in the course of the evolution of 
Chinese writing; but the associated sounds are still essential ! 7 
similar. The meanings also are much the same : bar and pak are 
white, bright; zal and tsok are morning; lag, lang, are bright 
(cp. also Ace, lug, lub, to shine, in the compounds su-lug, shu-lub, 
susJug; lag, lug, to purify; si-lag, bright; and the double sun in 
the sense of bright, light, which is the Chinese ^ chang); gis, like 
the Chinese kit, ki, sun peeping out, was a name of the sun (the 
character is called gissu); and the sun-symbol in Accadian, as in 
the Chinese ngit, yeh, denoted hurtful heat or sunstroke {kassuy 
kusm)* 

An important ideogram involving the sun is tung, snn-rising, 
east. The old forms show that the dictionaries are right in ex- 
plaining the symbol as a compound of ^ 0 su7i. It is evident 

that this does not represent the ordinary Accadian ideogram for east, 
^^'liich is (jwind+moimtains), im kur. Babylonia and 

Assyria are bounded by mountain ranges along the entire eastern 
horizon. The Chinese discarded the symbol, perhaps because the 
sea rather than mountainous country was their real eastern limit. 
Whatever the reason, in discarding the symbol they also discarded 
the word kur, east.^ Is then their term and symbol ^ tung a new 

^ In like manner im sidi, the north (lit., the direct- 

ing or favourable wind, so called because it carried vessels down the Euphrates), 
a name clearly due to local circumstances, is discarded, and 4b hak, pak, pob, 
(strietb^ back, behind ; cp. is adopted in place of it. This hak is the Acca- 
dian bar, back, a labialized form of gar (cp. egir, rear, behind), cognate with 
^] TT^y mer (ver), gir, * noi'th,’ S*" 21. The Japanese kita = git = gis = gir ; 
hoku = pokn = hak, bar. 
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eoitiage of tlieir own? I think not. We have to bear in mind that 
in Accadian^ as in other languages^ several synonymous expressions 
were possible for such an idea as the east* W"e act ua% an 

expression ut-tu, the sun-rising (5 E. 80, 21e). This is probably a 
later pronunciation of ut-tum or ud-dun, ud-du, denoting 

the coming forth or rising of the sun, and also the growing up of 
plants, just as the Chinese ^ tmig is also used of the spring-time. 
The linear form of the Accadian ut-tu is the sun above a 

plant growing up out of the ground. The Chinese adapters 

of the Accadian writing have simplified the plant into their 

own tree (;mcL sujjt, p. 9), and omitted the rN<^ bottom of the 
original figure, as in many other instances, ^ 

THE FOOT. 

(wALKIKO, STOPPITSG ; COMING, GOING ; BEINGING, CABKYING OFF.) 

Let US now see how far the sounds associated with the symbol of 
the leg or foot agree in the two languages. In Chinese we find 
yen, yin, ”^din (and ‘^gin ?), to journey ; ^ %^up 5 k‘u, to go, depart; 
ff %ing, king, to go, make to go (cp. ffy ^gin, yen, to overflow, 
P. 568);^ chi, to walk, and its variant y "^t^uk; jh ^tik, 

chi, to stop; ^ ^tuk (%iig?), tseu, to go, walk ; Jg. ’^zng, tsuh, 
foot ; ^ “^t^ok, clioli, going on and stopping. A glance at these 
nine forms in their present shape reveals at once that they cannot 
all he original. The symbols and x secondary to ff , and 
the last three, which are often interchanged, appear to involve jt as 
their lower element. Native authorities vary in their analysis of 
these characters ; a fact which indicates the lack of any certain or 
uniform tradition. The truth would appear to be that all these 
symbols are ultimately reducible to one or two primary forms, viz. 
the picture of the leg or foot and perhaps the knee (see Edkins, 
Introduction to the Study of the Chinese Characters : R. 54, R, 60, 
R. 77, R. 156, R. 157, R. 162). 

The old sounds according to Edkins, writing (1876) without 
knowledge of Accadian, are din, k^op or k'up, gong (ging), t^ik, 
t'uk, tik, tuk, tok, t^ak. Of these khip, tik, tuk, etc. im])Iy an 
earlier gub, dig, dug ; while yin, tseu, tsuh, probably imply an 

, ^ Cp. also and king, path, to pass by. 
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earlier gin, zug, as well as din, dug. Thus the oldest attainable 
Chinese sounds expressive of walking and stopping, and symbolized 
by various modifications of the leg or foot, are— 

gin, ging ( =gim), gub, din, dig, dug, zug. 

Can this be rationally regarded as independent of the facts that the 
Aecadian polyphone to walk and to stop, which in the oldest 

writing appears as a figure of the foot and shank resting 

on the ground, had / the sounds gin, gub, dun, DU, Toil ; that 
PXM, also read GiM, means to walk (cp. gim ;) 

that the Aecadian A leg'j inee, linear originally 1 [ a 

round or oval figure, was read dug, / ^ dub, zib (from 

zug) ; and that ziG, the linear V formofwhich(seep.692) 

may be the real origin of the upper part of R. 156, denoted to come, 
approach ? Allowing for the play of Chinese fancy, caprice and con- 
jecture during many centuries of isolation, as well as for the necessities 
imposed by a change in the materials of writing, it is not very hard 
to see in old forms like y ^ C V( C3 

zug, vestiges of the ^ ^ \ I 4 K linear Ac- 

cadian symbols ; espe- / \ cially ^ — 

when we remember that the Chinese \ / symbols are ad- 
mitted by Sinologists to have originally represented the leg and its 
parts. The evidence of connexion, however, is not yet exha usted. 
The Aecadian foot-symbol meant to bring, lead, lead off, plunder, 
as well as to go and come and stop. From the idea of stopping or 
taking one^s stand in a place, it also denoted to be fixed and to fix, 
establish. With gin, to establish, cp. ^ kin, kien, to establish, 
which with Jg, prefixed is kin, kien, to walk (=gin, to walk). With 
turn, to walk, etc., cp. ^ '^tim, ching, to walk, which agi’ees also 
with Aecadian dim to walk ; and ^ tsfien, ehfien, to 

remove, both trans. and intrans. Another value of the foot-symbol 
or i.e. doubled was la& (with phonetic complement 
lagga, laggi). It is explained, to go, stop, establish, settle, plunder, 
bring, go down ; being, in short, a synonym of gin, dun, and the 
other sounds of the same symbol. This agrees perfectly with 
*lok, lu, road, to travel, luk, luh, to move, go up or 
down, walk, lik, lih (=luk), a step, to move, go, *liak, 
leak, lioh, to plunder, make a raid (with radical hand for foot)^ and 
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with many other words. But enough has surely been said to 
establish our point. I will only add that the Chinese ^ kip^ to 
plunder, indicates that the Accadian gob must originally have shared 
this meaning also with lag ; and that ^TTT shid^ path, is homo- 
phoiious with :|[| shut, sut; zeh^ path. 


THE AHIMAL'S BOOT. 


The Accadian symbol gush, rush, involves a modified 

form of another symbol foiv /ooL In the old writing 
mer, ne ( = nir), foot, hoof, was and 


{Z*A.f ill. 210). Now this 
or rush, was comhined with the 
alam, a-laa 
ling, lin, like, to imitate), to 



was 

latter ^ sign, gush 
com p ! ex character 
(ep. Chinese Hm, 
denote image, 



statue; thus forming a synonym of 
sig (a)lan (where sig =: image, statue, the Chinese siaiig). Cor- 
responding to the group (mtm -fgnsh) we have ia 

Chinese ^ngut, ngeu, ngni, image, statue. The symbol ^ *ngut, 
yii, apes, is said to be composed of yau, zbau (old nut=nyut=3 
ngut),^ foot, footprint, especially of a beast, and ffl , demon^s head 
or demon ; an allusion to the satyi'-conceptioii of these creatures, or 
perhaps to their imitative nature. But probably the ^^demon^s 
head is in this case only a modification of the head of the Accadian 
symbol gush. At all events, the idea of footprint seems to be the 
essence of both the Accadian and the Chinese ideograms for image. 
A footprint is a likeness of the foot that makes it. Hence in both 
languages gush (==gut) =ngut, ngeu, denotes first likeness, image, 
and then the material object, the statue, exhibiting it. The modem 
Chinese compound ngeu-siang, an idol, combines the two Accadian 
terms for image, gush and sig.^ 

^ See Chalmees, Character's^ no. 14-4 who observes that there are traces of a 
final t in this term,” 

2 « t‘aiQg, liker=siang, like,” says Edkins. Tmig is the Accadian mt] 

tuma, or duma, like, in linear writing r'™’T* 5 cp. also dim, like. Pirn 

or dum is to sig (=: zig) as t*ung y is to siang (znng). 
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reed, gold, sheep, eighteousness, south. 

Another important character in both languages is the reed. 


Aceadian , 
man j . of ^ 
of reed^ 
writteii 
the bot« 


. .. . o — to’"” rtiea. The 

gm (Assyrian ^am) has a number of meanings 
which can be traced back to the original sense 
while others are seemingly mere homophones 
phonetically with this character. The leaves at 


. — xxie leaves af. 

tom are omitted in the Chin pqa rn i t • v 

me... (f k.n, bamboo stdk). and tb.„ stem. sTok.'XpI 
of any kii^, just like the Aceadian gin (from gan?). In the Shi 
and Shu ^ kan is a shield, doubtless because shields were anciently 
made of wicker-work. In Shi I. iv. IX. 1-3 it is a flagstaff (see 
Leggb s^ed ). The reed may have got its name from gam, gan to 
bend. But whatever the original idea, we find both the symbol Ind 
the sound recurring m parallel Aceadian and Chinese series of terms 
after a very remarkable fashion. The Aceadian for gold is <II >.-TtA 
ku-gin, which a gloss bids us read gush-kin. Probably ku-Sn 
(onginally gun-gan?) belongs to another dialect, or represents the 
older sounds. The linear form shows that here we have 

found the true onginal of the Chinese ^ kin, goTd The 

Aceadian ku(n)gin recalls the ^ Japanese ko-gane 'Zd 
strictly, yellow metal ; comp. yll i^Y ^ 

ku-babbar, silver, strictly, white . ^ 

the Chinese ^ ^ pakkfim, or the Japanese 

shiro-gane. Babbar = bar-bar, ^ white -white. ^ 

Ihc sun-symbol AJ babbar by itself also denoted silver (5 E. 30, 53a). 

! '^^11 ^ shining, they might very 

naturally be applied to any shining substance such as meta/ 

.old, but puemlly, us tbe word ^ tu., tbs W portion 
of the sjmbol m om.tted. This is the ea« in the Obinete sllifi- 
cation of the character 

gng, umun, sheep. This 

.o.n.pteHeo8™m consists of + 
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symbol zig, linear “T" is obviously a modification of the 

reed-symbol; and the linear form of the entire ideogram 

the doubled symbol being 
^ ^ similar cases both Aceadian and 
this ideogram-— reed -t- reed -f 
that is, enclosure of reeds (of a 
kind) — obviously pictures the corral or 
fold in which "~i the flock was kept, and denotes the animals 

themselves by a natural transfer. An exactly similar 

instance is m, linear 

slieep, wliere the symbol is a divided enclosure (which also 

does duty for the idea of enclosed land, fields). An- 
other is the Ch. lo,laii(67ied+oa;), ox-stall, domestic ani- 
mals, W'hich is analo- fsA) \ Aceadian 

ga-naiB, ewe (ini- ^ i mertu), wvitien enclo- 
sure -i- ox. The com- ^ * ^ position of this ideogram 

suggests that go, gnd, like lu, probably meant 

domestic animals^ both sheep (including goats) and oxen. Hence 
perhaps the planets were called (lu-bad) gud, gud being, in fact, a 
by-form of gug. Op. ku(k), bull; ku(k), or ku(t), 

sheep. The character !i^ kuk is both enclosure and animals (Shu), 
and closely resembles the Aceadian gug. 

A similar nse of the container to suggest the contained is seen in 
the Aceadian and Ciiinese characters for strong drink. The symbol 
linear Q a goblet or wine-cup, was read bi(d), gash, and 
probably also gag, gak (ep. gakkul) and rash, rag (cp. 

Assyrian value ras) ; and is equivalent both in form and 

significa- ^ tion to the Chinese H , 
spirits. Op. also JUJ + Jy, 

read dug*, wine-cup (also lud, lutu), 

■^zuk, chill, tsiu, spirits, which is likewise composed of the 
symbols for water and goblei : old forms _ and 
With ^ bi(d), we may compare %it, p^ei, 
unstrained spirits. 

But now revenons a nos moutons. In Chinese, 

Aceadian ideogram of the sheep-fold is reduced to 
reed, very slightly modified so as to suggest a sheep 
horned head. Among the old forms of ^ *yung, %uDg, 
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and other 
with =p, 

raeter 


siang, sheep and goats, will be found 
variants, which should be compared 

f kan, reed, and the old cha- 
me, bleating. 

A. to the sotmds, *jmg, %nng, an.™ 

well enough to the Ace, gng (=gmig), and tig (t<V^) 
sheep, whde (,® #) Min , dong, a sheep. Map be OOMpLd^li' 
(n)mnn. I,am, niM ab^ep, are also eognate with gnaw 

ting^and „th i-dib (=i.di„), laMb or sheep. With n-dn. Iamb, 

cp-etr dn tu, elm. lamb, with gnt-kal, g *tat, kau, Iamb, 

jaiig'-kau, kid; yang-ku^ ram.^ 

The character # yang, siang, sheep, is an element in the ideogram 
m h gh Jap. gi, righteous, righteousness. If the preceding deriva- 

^ A short list of animals maj be added here 
Accadiajj-. 
lu, sheep and oxen 

* I bull, os 


gu, gud (ngud) 
na, sha 

gug (gung) 
u-mun 
zig (zing) 
guk-kal 
u-du 
i”dib 


Chinesb. 

lau 

ngan, gu 
niu 


slieep, lamb 


shag, sig 


■ P^c 


dam, dim 
e-lnm ) , 
e-lim i 

dara, antelope, deer 
am-sig, elephant 
sir (zir) \ 

sir mag / 

u»shii {ivTitten > serpent 
mug~miig) ( 
mush ) 

nim, tarn, insects 
bar, leopard; spotted felinae 
num(ma), wolf 


yeung, yang 
knk, kut 
min, mien 
seung, siang 
^kak, kau 
"^du, t'u, chu 
slii, ^shok, '^shik 
t‘un, dang, ^dom 

ling 

Ink, Inh 

siang 

she, dzo 
mang, mang-she 
man, min 
'^mung 

*dom, t‘iong, ch^ung 
^pok^ pau 


*lung, lang 


Acadian damu-zi pig, Tammuz (the Swine-god), is a compound (dum=dam ; 
z._zig, sig, sir). It surrives m the Turkish donmz, pig. The dialectic ^umn! 
nsir reappears in the Semitic loan-words chumsiru, chinzir, ehazir. 
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tion of ^ be correct, we ought to be able to explain this ideoo'ram 
better tliaiv by the Chinese theory that it strictly means my sheep 
We have seen that has become confused with ^ kan^reed, which 
is only an abridged form of the Accadian 
Now it happens to be the case that this 
gin, gi, is the regular Accadian term 
righteousness (Assyrian limm,lvettu); and that 


4 " 




gi, reed, 
^ery symbol 
for righteous, 
the modified 
which the 


form of the reed, 

Accadian symbol 
also means right- 
]cettu)» Moreover, 
homophone of zig, 

From all this it would seem probable, either that ^ "^nga, no-o I 
was not the original phonetic in ^ gi, righteousness ; or else that ^ 


zig, zid, ' from 

for slieep gug, umun) really springs^ 
eons, righteousness, 
as was noticed above, there was I 
righteous, which denoted sheep, 


YIZ. 


was also read ngin, ngi, like the Accadian gin, I, when this character 
was formed. The ku wen AA (gi, righteousness) favours 
the former alternative ; cp. 7 ^ also the cheu wen yv /s. 

AA OP" 

The transition from the linear to the modern forms 4)5 


of the cuneiform writing was not effected without eon. 
siderable ultimate confusion of characters originally distinct. 
We need not, therefore, be surprised to' meet with analogous 
phenomena in Chinese. The character ^ nam, nan, south, 
appears to contain a modified form of ^ kan, reed, viz. 
yam, jan, as a phonetic (Ohalmeiis, Characters, No. 89), Tbe 


old forms of nan in Liih-slm-tung, such as 
, all exhibit the reed T* in com- 
bination, and mostly with |B 
sprout, on the top of the figure, 
to suggest the summer growth of 




run 


vegetation. 



Now if the Accadian symbol for south is the real protot 3 ’’pe of 
these forms, we ought to find in the original ideogram some trace of 
the reed, or at least of some element which might easily be confused 
with the reed. The usual Accadian names of the four points of the 


■ 

liii 
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compass bave tlie determinative prefix 4 ^*^, linear ,-y\ 
wind. Tiie sonth wind, or sontli, is called V — 7 

im-gal. The second sign here is a modified form* of 
gal (from ganj cp. gan, enclosure, gun, 'anu, dwelling- 


n 


the common ideogram of place^ 

Chinese ideogram for south 
arisen out of a combination of the two 


place), the linear 
city. And the 
appears to have 

Aceadian elements, thus 
made symmetrical. And 
may suppose nan to be a 
the original term (cp. 
righteousness, and many similar Chinese equivalences). 

It is evident that in the Aceadian symbol for wind, point of the 
compass, we have the original suggestion o£ the seeming reed in the 
Chinese symbol for south. 



or thus 


r n 

the figure being 

as 



gal = gan, we 

softer 

*— 

— * , 

pronunciation of 

Shang- * 



hai ni = gi^ 


LETTERS, LEARNING, DEMON, PEAR, BELLY, EIELDS. 

Consider another Aceadian symbol and the related or apparently 
related forms. The character dim-men meant the inscribed 
documents buried in the foundations of public buildings. Its oldest 
linear forms are a. evidently the original 

of the Chinese ^ older 

men, wen, written S/^ characters, 

compositions (P.S.B.A., April, 1891). 




In Aceadian, this symbol, which perhaps pietorially represented 
the stone coffer containing the inscriptions, recurs in the ideogram 
linear /K kar, which denoted, among other things, 
instruction, learning, as it occurs in the compound 

->^11 kar-zu-zu, which is explained in Assyrian by 

talmedu (from lamddu^ to learn, to teach ; za also is 


Por the oinission of the special addition, when another character is to be 
coinhined with an ideogram, cp. with (= Jr<^I + 
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Aecadian toi lamadu, and for idti^ to know). The character kar 
corresponds, therefore, to ^ kak, hok/ hioh, to learn, instruction, 
which appears to contain the radical ^ men in its upper part (see 
the old forms, Mobbisok, Diet, II. ii. p. 80 ): cp. the contracted 
character As to the ^ child, it is at least a coincidence that the 
Accadian Jy, the second element in kar, has that meaning also. 

The word kak, kau, kiaii, once contained the same element ^ 
men. (See Chalmees, p. 30.) 

Ill the following instance the original form of the symbol under 
eonsideration has been so modiSed in the Chinese as to suggest 
another idea, but yet not so as to conceal its identity from those 
who, in a knowledge of the old forms of the Accadian characters, 
possess a clue to the explanation of the derived Chinese characters. 

The Chinese ^ kut, kii, kw^ei, and (as a phonetic) also wei, ghost, 


manes, demon, is explained to consist of a demon's head on a man^s 
legs^ with Xs, crafty^ added to denote guile. This is perhaps less 
foolish than many of the native interpretations of the ancient 
ideograms. Bat what evidence do we find in the Accadian? 
We find there the group niul(la), demon. The 

elements are writings, and lal, to bind, yoke, etc. {rahdsu, 
samcldu, hamnl). This looks as if the primary meaning of the 
ideogram was beings bound by S'pelh, by grammarye or ivriUeii 

formulas. However that may be, the Accadian linear form 
(with lal slightly deflected from the perpendicular, so nx 
as to suggest legs) appears to be the real source of the old /\ 


character 
kut, wut 
ultimate- 


\ > ; and the sounds kwei, kii, wei, old 

? « i » rather, perhaps, kuk, wuk, are 

ly j ^ the same as gul (from gal), mul^ 

The character ^ wei, to fear, venerate, religious awe, has 
also the phonetic value tu (R fiOl). The Chinese explain it as com- 
pounded of ffl demon claws, both being objects oi fear; a 
fanciful etymology, which has, no doubt, contributed to the modifi- 
cation of the older forms of the character, but which is only of value 


For the old form of the demands head, see jMh-slm4ung, s.v. wei, terror. 
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as testifying to the original likeness of the upper element to the 
demon-symbol, whieh we have just examined. It will be convenient 
to consider,, along with the present character, the one that follows it 
in the lists of Calleby and Bdkixs (P. 602), viz. ^ tu, 

belly. The upper part here is supposed to be a picture of that 
organ ; and in some old forms grains of rice are inserted between 
the diagonals, by way of confirming the suggestion^ In Aecadian, 

however, which, as we saw (p. 695 was the symbol for 

a poly phone with the sounds mer,mur, imi (= iwi, 
ivi), ni, •-4^ and to, which denoted, among other things, the 

hdlij (as I a windy organ), and to fear, awe (because in fear 

the belly trembles, Habak. iii. 16), especially to venerate the gods. 
The likeness of the head of this character to ’^teg, te, dimmen, docu- 
ments, p. 695, is evident. Now compare there with these old forms of 
p mi, (tu), belly, andof mi, wei, to fear, 

Note also that the Rabbinical assimilation of f be 

lower element of the Aecadian sign, suggest- ing 

in the former flesh, and in the latter ) \ /R 
claws, has not entirely obliterated the two / 

cross-lines of the Aecadian original. 



The resemblance of these and many other characters to jg din, 
]u(t), lui, fields, to bind, to seize lui, lei, fields, plats; lui, lei, 
to bind; ^ lui, lei, to bind, to grasp, etc.), is accidental and modern. 
That symbol, which as a phonetic had also the sound t^ap (= dab), 
cp. is the Aecadian pFl lu, dab, dib (=dim, din; cp. e-din, 
field), which denoted iT I land, distriet, domain (e.g. in the 
expressions ^ .-tp, 4 R. 39, 9a, and ^ 2 R. 59, Ta), 


and to seize, to take (dib= Chinese “^tipj chip ; iu= Chinese lui, lei), 
and to bind a prisoner (= lui, lei). 


LOW, COMPLETE, CITADEL, HEAVEN, EOTJNTAIN, FLESH. 

The symbol ^ *pa-k, *pik, pei (P. 475), low, both physically and 
metaphorically, has nothing to do with H ^ evident from 
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tlie hu wen 
part above 
tion to the 

iV . / 

well to 

Sometimes other phonetics 

for Tims for p] p'i, to trim with an axe, theL^ common 
form is )|lj : ep. || (miih) pei, handle of an axe, xK with the 
Aeeadian (mil) bal, axe (mii=?i7ood). So 




and other old forms. The 
the hand, which is an addi- 
original figure, answers very 

linear vf ha], low. 
have been sub- I , .. stituted'; 


I pi, 


vulva, vagina, 
compared with 

femellae, mipilii m zin- 
(hand + low) like the 


female slave, Dm (Judg. v. 30), may be 


A bal, pii 
niiti), a' 


pudenda mulieris (lit. ima 
also writt.en 

T Chinese symbol. 

That we are right in deducing the Chinese symbol for “^pak. 
pei, low, from that for the Aeeadian bal, low, appears even more 
probable, when we consider one or two other Aeeadian characters 
which resemble bal, and which can be shown to have good represen- 
tatives in the old Chinese writing. One of these is the ancient 
I til (from tin), perfect, complete, to finish, for which 
I linear T also occurs; clearly corresponding to the 

A X old or I or | ting, perfect, 


Chinese 
full -grown. 


T.oM ^ 

which 


or 


re- 


I" 




pears 


I p the old form of chfing, *ting, “^tin, to finish, perfect, 
I r (cp. also Aeeadian dim, to make, to finish).^ As a modern 
/ 1 ting may represent also ancient dug (dung) as well as din 

or tin, we may further note that this last character, with 
the radical earth prefixed is chfing, city* wall, citadel ; agreeing 


* Cp. also ts'iin, dzi”, ch‘uen, from ^dun (or din), zin, complete, all, 

to finish, with the Aeeadian term. 
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in form and sound and sense with the linear Aceadian n 
dug (= dunga), bad, wall, citadel. The second *■ 


IN 


sound;, badj is cogriate with bar^ ring*- walls, and y\ X 


with ■^pab, p'i;, parapet (vid. ^ supr.). But, 
further, the poljplioneJ was read i-dim (=:i-din), 
heaven, and springs, especially the great wells of the waters under 
the earth, where the god Ea lives, who is called >^>-1 >-< “god 
Idim,^^ and where the dead are (J ziz, body, corpse, dead rz P shi't, 


older yL “^din, tdn, heaven 

;and;^ /\ older 

Me 

”t; 
of 


shi). Now the Chinese 
answers to J i-dim,' heaven 

din, zin, ch^iien, ts‘uen, fountain, to idim, fountains. 

“ When a man dies, the soul flies up to heaven {tien) 
the spirit falls down to the watersprmgs (in Hades)/’ — Morrison, 
s.v. die. “The nine fountains,” or “ the yellow fountains/’ the Chinese 
phrase for the realm of the dead, is an obvious survival of the Acca- 
dian idea of idim. (With the old form of cp. /'‘tZZTX ^ 
wen of pei, low. In each, the enclosed per- v pendi- 

cular line is the main element.) Lastly, the symbol 

^ 2 u(g), flesh, of which the linear form was pro- 
file linear forms of and Amiaui) 

Mechtnbau, Nos, 48, 19^), reappears in the Ghinese 

now 1 ^, zhau, flesh, of which the old sound nub, Japanese 
nibu, may be compared with the Aceadian nu(g), flesh 
^ his flesh). The Chinese conjecture that 
this radical represents a slice of meat is superseded 

by the fact that the original symbol consists of wild OX + 

M carcase. Thus the character for flesh, meat, points to the chase 
as helping to provide the means of subsistence, and carries us 
bacb to a remote period of Babylonian life. 
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HOUSE, IPAUENTS/ HADES, BOOH, GATE^ PLzlCE (CITY):', 


Tlie radical ^ miii, wHeli is an element in the eomposition of so 
manj , Chinese characters relating , to honses and dwellings, lias 

the old forms and A . It is the Ae.eadiaa /\ miin, ii-mun, 

house (also read ii, shush, sliii, etc« With the latter, 

cp. ^ shat^ shih, dwelling). The Chinese moreover, does 
duty on occasion for other Aecadian ideograms .denoting house, as 
in the following remarkable instance. The symbol 
pounded of house + poc?, is the first element in 

aga-rin, parents ummu^ 2K. 6£, 21c), which 

might also be read ama-dun (tun) /according to the known values 
of each element (ana, ama, is “ phonetic ” in the first), and the 

law of dialectic correspondence (g=:mj r = d). 

Now this ama-dnn recalls the Chinese ’^'tin, chHn, ts^in, parents; 
e. g. in the phrase H ^ ^ shwang ts^in tsai tang, ‘‘both 
parents are in the hall/"^ The old form of eh‘in given by 


Moeeison (II. ii. p. 260) / agrees wonderfully well 

with the linear form of I I viz. 

shu’-tung gives the ^ more — modern 

which is the same thing, viz., hotbse + /|^ god. In 

I Japanese, ^ is read oya, parents (cp Acc. aga), as 

I F* ^ well as ryo-shin, both parents, father and mother. 

The second element of the Accadian group, m 
dun, is omitted in the Chinese character, whose sound, however, it 
determines ; perhaps because its linear form (p. 690, note 2) looks 
somewhat like the &o^^5a»symbol incomplete. Such abbreviations 
are perfectly natural. 


with the linear form of 
shu - tung gives the 
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Tbe cliaracter ^ %a, kia, house, old form 

(Moekison), may represent the Accadian ga, 

linear f®**=*| house (from gar, or gal ; cp. mal/ the 
value of the symbol). Cp. also 

(=gash 
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other 

e sh 
(g)ura 


-d>- 

m 


a 


R 


men under 


— gar), house, and 
gun, unu, dwelling. The 
Chinese account of ga(t) is that it 
originally represented a roof with three 
it, which may refer to the three or four strokes inside this last 
ideogram. The Mongol ger, house, agrees with the Ace. *gar, 
%nr, %ash (= ga, uru, esh). 

The Chinese ^*gin, yin, the shades, Hades, for which Moeeison 
and Liih-shu-hing both give the old form (the lower 

element is yun^ clouds, the Accadian gan), ixiay per- 
haps be ultimately identical with S3 

j a character 


unu-gin, the grave or Hades, linear form 
which indicates great abode J 

great ; the latter figure being that of 
hand). The upper part of the Chinese 



dwelling 4* 
an uplifted 
character 


gish (or mu) gal 
wood or tree, like f%, 
calligraphical reasons 
mider instead of be- 


may be roqf-jr hand; the lower, clouds, is phonetic. 

The Chinese %ok or got (R. 63; P. 101), Japanese Z;acZ(o), 
door, is the Accadian | gal, one-leaved door (daltu) ; written 

jtfj ►-y<yA), with the determina^^ 
which is another form of ^ . For 
the Chinese symbol has the tree 
fore gok ( = gal) : 

- . The character man (cp. Acca- 

rU dian mal, dialectic of gal), outer 
door, is said to he the above cha- 

NK racter doubled. But Acc. 

kan, ka, gate, city-gate, appears to 
It has been 








be the true source of this symbol, 


A 

A 


A 

A 


* With mal, wal, or val, cp. *mok, wok, wuh house. 
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divided, ia order to saggest two leaves of a door, and otherwise 
simplified. ■ ■ ■ 

gisli kan(na), gate, we may compare 

^ *kan, ban, village or street gate; ^kan, ban, liien, bar, 
barrier. Tbelast word agrees also with gishgan(na), 
bolt, bar. The terms sak, so, lock (P. 707), and kin, kien, 
bolt, appear to be both present in tbe Aecadian compound JIT 
sba-gil (=:sbag-gin), bolt. The root gal (trom gaii ?) means to open ; 
wbieh aeeounts fbr(gish, mu) gal (mal) door, as something that opens. 

The Chinese fang, A. bong, old ban, gan (bam, gam), place, 
appears identical wdth the Aecadian place, city, which must 

originallj have had the various sounds 

character indicate. The hu tven Ibrins of 


gal, gun, gin, gar 


giir, and perhaps ban, as the various derivatives of the 


are 



the linear Aecadian 


iin is f I 

Lzi 


and 


And liere I may close this part of my subject, with the observation 
that, just as the Babylonian literati had a great number of artificial 
names for the characters of their script — a fact which, like many 
others, has been strangely perverted by the zeal of Halevv and his 
followers into an argument against the genuineness of the Aecadian 
language ; so we find that the Chinese men of letters have given, many 
more or less fanciful names to the Chinese characters. The desig- 
nation of ’*J" liciu as M If child without arviiSi or of 
eWeh. as half {the syiuhol) tshxii^ is perfectly analogous to 

the Babylonian description of 1ml as mu nu til, tree not com- 
plete^ or of as usli nu til, {the symbol) ush not complete. 


KUMSEAL WORDS 

The terms used for numerals in Aecadian have not lost all trace 
of other significance, and become mere arbitrary counters or symbols 
of numeration. Tab means brother, fellow, as well as two ; the 
same may be said of man^ min. This fact leaves room for much 
divergence in the words selected for use as numerals in languages 
otherwise related. *^The names of number, wrote Bdkiits, differ 
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so widely in the various Asiatic languages, that they are not to be 
expected to be very ancient'^ {CMna^s Place m Philology ^ p. 53), 
It is no surprise, therefore, to find that not all the numeral terms in 
present use ill China can be identified with those preserved in the 
fragmentary lists of the Babylonian scribes. The marvel is that any 
of the latter should have survived in Chinese use. 

Dr. Lehmann,^ the latest champion of the real existence of the 
Aecadian, or, as he prefers to write, Sumerian language, insists on 
the importance of common numerals in determining the relationship 
of two languages. Dr. Lehmann is engaged in a special polemic 
with Hal^vy and his followers, which, in spite of the learning (and 
animus) displayed on both sides, can hardly be taten very seriously 
by those who are acquainted with any other ideographically written 
language than the Aecadian. A study of the peculiarities of the 
Chinese system of writing clears up many of the hopeless perplexities 
of Aecadian students, and creates a sense of unreality in regard to 
all academic discussions, however ably conducted, about the actual 
existence of a language most or all of whose words may still be 
found in the Chinese lexicon, and many of whose principal ideograms 
iiave already been identified in the same storehouse of ancient speech. 
^^The Sumerian question is no question for those who, knowing 
what is known of Aecadian, have taken the trouble to learn to read 
the Shi and the Shu, When students of Aecadian condescend to do 
that, they will smile at the perverse ingenuity, not to say the stu- 
pendous philological ignorance, displayed by the writers who believe 
that they can relegate to the realms of nonentity the oldest of all 
surviving languages and literatures. 

1. Lehmann^s discussions make it evident that the Aecadian 
numerals were not confined to a single series, although he does not 
expressly note the fact. His final list might suggest that the terms 
fchere given were the only recorded or the only legitimate numeral 
words of the Aecadian language, which however is far from being 
the case. The record is incomplete ; but Lehmann has not done full 
justice to the record. His attempt to rule gish, gi, one, out of 
court is arbitrary, in face of the known sounds of the symbols for 
one, y gi, dish, (g)ash, dil, and the Assyrian loan-word esh-ten 
(from gash-tan), one. Moreover, his own term dis (dish) by a 
recognized law presupposes gis (gish) ; cp. a-gar, a-dar, field ; gin, 


^ BamasmifmTcin^ Leipzig, 1892. 
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:d'm|'man '4 g dng, to speak; ga, da^ milk; and many other 
■ dialectic doubles of the kind. 

Lehmaot insists that J gi is defined in one place king; hut 
that does not prove that it did not mean one. The king was so 
designated as, the one man, the. first of men, 'Standing alone and 
apart from his subjects. It happens that ~ A yit nin, the one 
man, is a I’egular title of the Emperor in the 8hu King saepissime/^ 
notes Prof. Leggb. See also SMy III. i. ix. 4). This metaphorical 
use of T gh therefore, corroborates our theory. 

But the (dialectic) sound dis, one, to which Lehmanis^ restricts his 
patronage, serves admirably to test our opinion as to the correspon- 
dence of the Aceadian and Chinese dialects (P.S.B.A., June, 1890). 
The Amoy pronunciation of is chity im-pljmg an earlier dit, 

as Eokixs noted fourteen years ago. It is perfectly evident that the 
Aceadian numeral words for one, gish, gi, dish, are the prototypes of 
the Chinese ^'git, yit, dit, and that the symbols are identical.^ 

With gisli, cp. also ^ kit, kill, one only, alone ; with dish, 
^tit, chi, only (P. 199) . And as we find ^ dil, side by side with J 
dish, so we have ^ cliek,ehih, one, single, perhaps dissimilated 
from tit, dit. The Fuehau dialect has everywhere replaced final t 
by k. An Aceadian final 1 is often represented by k in Chinese; 
e.g., kill, seed, = Chinese kub ; kal, eminent, = *kak, kau. 

The old Chinese character tuk, tu, alone, single, is compounded 
of the signs for dog and caterj/illar. Now in Aceadian IH , the 
dog-symbol, was used in the same wmy, for (dish-l)i or 

tash-bi, ^'oiie he/^ i.e. by himself) denotes, one/ ^ or the like 
(Assyrian iltenU)* But, further, ushiim, ushu, worm, 

weevil, caterpillar, also meant alone (cfiww) ; and one of the values 
of this symbol was du(g). The linear figure may he com- 
pared with the first element in the hu-wenoi^ko 

character alone.- y 

2. The 
is Gudea^s 
the Jm-wen 
Babylonian 



oldest known Aceadian sym- I bol for two 

ie. > h , which I agrees with 

form of two, via. The common 

or yy answers to the modern Chinese symbol. 

^ The short list, 5 E. 12, 31-34 e, f, seems to supply [id]-di, one, that is, id, 
a hand, from gid, -gid: and Cgi-]id, ^ T, one. Cp. Pitches, P.S,.B.A., 
June, 1882, p. 116; Jensen, Z.A„ i,, 187 sq. 

“ The Aceadian s^^mhol was also read gir, scorpion = Ch. %it, hit, h*ie, 
scorpion. Another meaning seems to have been serpent. 
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Tlie Cliinese second^ may be the Accadian ^ , 

gash^ rash^ two, with final k from t(=s) by assimilatioB. 
The old form of the Chinese character is not materially 
different from the modern. 

The Ace. word gash^ two, may he cognate with 
kur (from gur = gar), to repeat, brother, another. The Oh. er, ri, 
two, may spring from ra, rash, two,* or possibly from gur, ur, with 
the common loss of initial g. The sound ni, Japanese ni, Annamite 
nlii, may be a weakened iigi (from ngat, ngash) ; hot cp. nish, 
twenty, and niri, four (ni + ni). The word g *long, liang, 
Japanese ryo, two, a pair, may be from *rag = rash ; or from dag, 
two, as r is often weakened from d (cp. ^ du, rii, to make), and as 

long, ryo (= lug, rug, dug), good, old forms 
clearly coincides with x dug, good (cp. 

, an old form / V of the sun-symbol).' 

The character V ngot, ngeu, image, discussed above 
(p, 690), meaning also a pair, double, companion, suggests that 
gash, rash, two, is really connected with gush, rush, 

image, by the sense of the likeness that exists between pairs. 

Another Accadian term for two is tab (from dab), with a byform 
tag or dag. The symbol {:ii tab is called Dili-minna-bi, of one, its 
double.-'^ Among the meanings of JTZ tab are to double, to add to, 
or increase, to help, to repeat or say a second time, and a fellow, 
comrade, or brother {iappil — an Assyrian imitation). There are 
several corresponding Chinese terms: e.g. *tap, tu (Japanese 
pronunciation tabi, which with a numeral denotes times, repetitions, 
as mi tabi, three times) ; *t^ap, t^a, another, the other, that, he; 

g tap, tall, to add to; tap, tab, repeated; ^ "^tap, ch‘^ap, to 

to help ; and ^ tip, tiap, to redouble, to reiterate, to pile up, a 
doubling. Lastly, ^ tap, eli% crossing the fingers, cross-roads 
(tap = to cross), may be compared with two, cross-roads. As 
for the variant dag, tag, strictly to double, add, increase, help, 

helper, the sound and sense agree very well with cli^ung (=dung, 
dog), to double, repeat, add, second. The linear form 
two plants, a natural symbol of growth and increase, 
curiously resembles R, 118, fj* *tok, tiok, chuk, 

^ See the Accadiau sun-symbol, p. 687 supra. 

2 T 
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old X tlie bamboo, so called probaUj from its rapid and 
liixu- riant growth, and ^ (bamboo + two !) clmk, a sort of 
bamboo. The radical two, and the sound tnk or tok, point 

to a connection with the Aceadian dag, to increase, two.^ The 
term dam, lam, partner, fellow (husband, wife), which occurs 

also ill the compound dam-tab, or lam-tab, companion {tappv^ tap^ 
pafiu), may be identical with ^dom, chung, double, *^iom, liaiig, two, 
a pair. 

Yet another Aceadian term for two is man, min, strictlv, 
brother, partner, fellow atM), and therefore a synonym of 

tab. Cp, wan (= men, from man), ymi (= gan), to divide 
equally, equal, alike, where the second element in the character is 
Zij ; g man, even, equal {twenty and two), P. 758 ; § ^baii, 
Amoy hwaii (= kwan, gwan, gan), Japanese ban, to repeat, to 
duplicate, a time, a turn. This latter symbol is used after numerals 
exactly like the Aceadian gan, kam, in IT 

IT £1 , min gan or min-kam(ina), two or second or twice 

(strictly, two limes) ; e.g. H ^ san fan, three times, in Japanese 
sambaii or sam-banime, third. The Aceadian man is the labialized 
form of gan, gam." See p, 721, sq. 

3. The character ^ san, three, agrees with Gudea^s ^ three 

(B. vi. 31), and with the common Babylonian or As to the 
sound, it is the Aceadian e-sin, three {mlalti, 6 E. 37, 51d). It is 
true, as Lehmaxx insists, that may also be read e-esh, esh; 

but there is no reason to restrict the gloss si-in, sin, in the document 
cited, to the name of the moon-god (Sin), Doubtless 

^ The Aceadian expression gab-ri (5 B. 40, 47c), a match, equal, 

rival, adversary, shows that gab, du(g), tug, may be a cognate of dag, two; 
while -IN ri (also di) may be connected with rush, rash, two. The original 
sound may have been risk or rig HNNIN); cp. liang, rj 5, and jH lik, li, 
a pair, couple. The Acc. gab = Ch. %ab, hap, to pair, to match, a match, 
mate. A Icti teen of li, viz., , curiously resembles the Aceadian ^ two 

{mbi and nish ?) repeated. Cp. nos, 4 and 40 infra. 

“ With the Aceadian gan, kam, as a numeral suffix, we may also compare 

Men, to divide, which is used with numerals in much the same way : yih 
kien sz’, one matter ; nei er Men, inside, two (enclosures); ti tsih shih Men, the 
seventieth : and j® ko, as ti er ko, the second ; tsib ko, seven. 
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the god’s Bame was so written because it was homopbonous with 
the number 30 (also e-sin). 

The reading e-sin for three, 3, is confirmed by Lenoemant’s 
<T- «< s}ii-sm(na)y seven^ 7; which Hommel compares 
with the Mordvinian siseni; but which quite as strikingly agrees 
with the Ohiiiese three. The Chinese lends 

miquestionable support to the reading e-sin (from a-san); Ushu, 
thirty, may be from ushun (yshyn) = ishiny= esinh 

Another term for three is bish or mesh from 

which Lehmann supposes that esh (in eshshe-kn_, thrice) sprang, 
through a later (? dialectic) pronunciation vish or wish. There is 
also a vestige of a compound term [ii ?] -mush ^ written yyy. As 
already suggested/these ancient numeral words were in all pro- 
bability/not originally abstract but concrete terms, one (id, i) being 
the hand, two, side, brother, mate (cp. pair and peer, par), bish 
perhaps the middle finger, as bish, mesh, is middle (heart ; 

liver ; cp. bar, liver). However this may be, the Accadian (u ?)-mush, 
bish, mesh, three, are in perfect harmony with the old Japanese 
mit, mi, three. It is only to be expected that of the various primi- 
tive Asiatic terms, preserved in the cuneiform syllabaries, one should 
be found to have survived in one language, another in another, of 
the same great family. Hommel has well compared the Turkish 
iieh and the Ural-Altaic iis, visse. 

4. The symbol |g si*, su, Japanese shi, four, originally, according to 
Edkins, sik, agrees wdth shi(g), four, in the word shi-sin, seven (4+S). 
If, as Hommel and others think, nin is also four, we may compare 


the old for 
the probable ori- 


iws ' ai 

ori- M P .i 


and 

inai 



with 

form 


of V (sha, gar, nin, ni). Lehmann doubts nin, four, 

but allows nin, forty. He does not consider the curious fact that 
is both 2 and 20, 30, 4 and 40, 50 and 6,^ 

By a slip, Samasiumuhm, p. 130, he misrenders the Assyrian irhitti by 
vierzig'-’ instead of “ vier/" Hommel justly observes that nin, 4, 
dureli nin, vierzig, wie durcli die daraus eiitstandene Form nil des 


^ The origin of this may lie in the fact that ten, is regarded as unit in 
the higher series which it begins. In Chinese we find some traces of lower 
numbers used likewise for higher (see 30). 


Ural-altaise'ben niir bestStigt ist.’^ It can be bardi j due to accident 
that Luh-shii-tmig gives ^ form for fonr^ in 

strange agreement with the AccacHan four^ and forty. Besides 
shijj the known Accadian terms for four are shan (spelled sha-an), 
shana (sha-na), ep. shana-hi^ 40^ and shi-mu orlim-mn, 

and lammu. (Perhaps also sha(g) was an Accadian sound of 
corresponding to nin). The sound lam probably arose out of nam^ nan, 
which is a by-form of sban (see p. 72S). It thus lends a certain 
degree of support to nin (from nan), four. 

The common phrase i^TT 5^5^ ub-dii^ shab(ba), the 
four quarters or regions, the world, seems to imj^y shab (=shani) as 
a by£oi*m of shan, four. It is the Chinese si the four regions, 
everywdiere. 

5. As old forms of ^ *mo(t), ngo(t), ngb, wu, five, Japanese go, 


we find in Lu-alvu-tung ^ and 
resembles the Accadian mash 
five. The corresponding g-sound 
in Jy ya (=ga), five 


S and yy • 

:: n‘ 

(BniiNjS^ow, ^ ^ 1 


The first 
har(=:bash) 
left a trace 
12190525 .), 


and i, which is doubtless related to the term id, i, (i)a, hand 
(^T)= cp. the Japanese it-sii, five, beside it-su, one. Ya or ia 
points to the term gad (JT)^ band, which is the probable origin of 
(gid), (‘^gid), id, i, hand (see p. 704 note 1). if 

The second and third old Chinese forms resemble 
ku^wen of ehaiiy hand, and the linear forms I i of 

(an uplifted arm), e.g. I f I I 
The Accadian terms for the 
fully known, and the symbols 
in Grudea's inscriptions. 
us(sa), illm (mu) , indeed, 

adverbial expressions ; but 


y 

N/ 

Y 

y 


numbers'' are^; not;^ 

for 8, 9, are wanting 
The sounds ash(sha), 
are inferred from certain 
considering that there are 
sevex'al terms for each of the first five numerals, the probability 
is that other modes of expressing the numerals 6, 8, 9, also existed, 

^ That da or dn is not a phonetic ending in this expression is evident from 
nh-da bi ka, to the lands and plains ” (4 E. 2, 33e). 
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though at present they have not been ascertained. The numerals 
are not the only instance of incomplete data in Aceadian. 

6. As the counting begins on the other hand with number 6, ash 
doubtless meant one” i.e. first finger of the second hand. If the 
sound were also dush or dish ash is called desh(shu) and 
esh(shu)], it might stand in some relation to the Chinese luk, six, 
Japanese rik(u), rGk(u). Op. read tush and tug. 

7. The symbol seems to agree with what has just been sug- 

gested in connexion with the Aceadian term for six. It is — , one, 
crossed to indicate that it means two, relatively to six regarded as 
one ; in other words, it symbolizes the second finger of the other 
(right ?) hand. Cp. the old forms and 

(Chalmehs, No. Luh-shu- ^ tung);‘ 

reminding us of the Aceadian another, 

a second. The sounds tsfit, chfit (=zlt=shit ; tit) Japanese 
shichi, may even be the last remnants of the Aceadian word 

shi-sin(na), seven: shism=shisi=shis=shit, zhit, 
tsit. The Aceadian symbols fou 7 ^'t three (Gudea, E. i. 16), 

(Gudea, E. v. 4) favour the word shi-sin (four + three), 
which Lehmax^N" questions. The other Aceadian term imin(na), 
seven, is generally explained as 5 H- ^ (i + min). As hum repre- 
sents older (i)ama% the Japanese tiana, seven, may perhaps be for 
ynancb {^a-raan). 

8. The Chinese /\ bat, pat, pa, eight, to divide, old form 
(Chalmees, No, 17), may be compared with the Aceadian 

ba (from bad) to rend apart, to divide ; a figure 

y j ^ ultimately identical with the linear form of 
^ the eye, which is a slit in the face was also read 

had), Cp. also I I pit, pieh, to divide (see Moeeison, II. ii. 

S.V.), and the Aceadian had, to open, The number 8 

was suggestive i I of division,’^ says Chalmers. Why ? Be- 
cause eight in counting was the middle finger of the 

second hand, which exactly divides the hand in half. 

As regards the only known Aceadian word for eight, us(sa), 5 E. 37, 
•26b, it possibly means something similar, for bad, to (split) open,^'" 
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was also, read 'lesJi (=gosl)). ' With ush (from gush, gush), eight, 
'..ep. the. Japanese jat-, jd-, eight, ya-so, eighty, ,yae, eightfold. 
And as the Acc. (g)ush implies a dialectic mush or bush, we see 
further reason for supposing a real .relation, between the old Chinese 
6e?i and the Ace. iish (ush-sa, iissa). 


10. With ten we begin a new . series. The character -f*, sUp. 


shih, old 
Aecadiaii 



sound ship (shih), 


is probably identical in the last resort with the 


x\ 


, the .mo.derii Assyrian. < ten. The 
recalls Gishpu, which is one of the 


Assyrian names of the Aceadian character. The sounds expressly 
assigned to ^ in the sense of ten (eierit) are ga, gii, and the worn 
a, u (5 R. oG). But ^ was also read shii and ge or gi ; so that we 
may reeogmize in the name Gishpu a compound of gi (from ga, gu) 
and shih (from shuh) : gishipii = gishpu. This name, in fact, 
resembles Gi-huru^ another designation of the same character, 
formed from two of its values, viz. gi and hur. This fact may be 
taken as indicating that sliii, as a value of is from shub.^ 

The Aecadian shu, ten, may he compared with the antique and 
poetical Japanese so, ten, and the primary shub with the old 
Chinese shij), ten. 

The Aceadian shush, sixty (crJi<Tcro 9 ), may perhaps be analysed 
into shu-ash, 10x6; if it is not rather an originally vague term, 
meaning multitude, all (cp. ^ slui, in that sense, Assyrian Miiatu, 
with the Chinese J'g slut, multitude, all). 


Lehmann gives only the w^orn and probably very late sound u for 
ten ; why, it would be hard to say. He also exhibits unreasonable 
scepticism in regard to ^ bur, ten, which is seen in 

bur-ya, fifty (10 x 5), as well as in Oppert^s :mw -mi bur-zi, 
ten times (2 R. £1, 11). It is mere caprice to say that this implies 
only an abusive application of the ryllable hir ; while to say 


^ The character ^TTT was also called Giskpu or Gishpu, which its 

lineaT’ form yN. resembling or a doubled and reversed 

may be thought to justify. Its other value, ru, may imply 

go, gn (cp. g'ush, rush) j so that in the 

case of this character the name Gishpu is compounded of 

gu-shub = ru-shub. 
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tbat can hardly be explained otherwise than as derived from 

a Semitic hole, is a piece of childishness worthy of the Anti- 
Sumenans/^ The Aceadian ^ hur, low, bottom, is akin to hal in 
the Bnme mmes {sapdlii, iuplu^ iupilu, etc.). For the kindred 
sense of hollow, hole, cp. har^ to open, cleave [pitu, paldlm). But 
I hope to return to this ideogram in another place. 

■ . ' .20. .The old' Chinese tt* or *11^ nib, nip, now read zhu, wed, nieii 
(=nim= nib, whence nip), resembles the Aceadian nish, twenty. 

The character which appears in the Lvk-shuAung as is ten, 
doubled, and answers to the old Aceadian symbol, md, siipr. 
10. (Another character 
Aceadian ten). 

The phonetic change from nish to nin (=nim, nib), is easily 

paralleled in Aceadian, e.g. gish, gin, man ; kush, kun, bright. 

Besides nish, Aceadian presents, in certain compound forms, 
shana, twenty (P.S.B.A. iv. 113). Shana, shan, is the normal s- 
form of '^nan, nin ( = nish), vid, p. 723, infra. 

30. Thirty and forty furnish other instances of the happy survival 
in Chinese of these primitive Aceadian numerals. Besides ushu, the 
Aceadian <«, 30, was also pronounced esin or ishin (Hommel), 
and shebii, as we learn from the compound ITT 
shebu, and denoting 3 sosses, (ITT) + so ««). or 210. The 
term sheb, 80, suggests that ushu was originally uslmb. 

We may compai*e the primary %hab, whence shub, and sheb, with 
Chinese sap, sa^ sell, 80, written 
hat is, three tens, like <«, 0^- 
In Pekingese, this term is 
ised for three, just as was three as well as thirty in Aceadian. 

Cp. also “ffh ■^'shap or ship, shi, thirty years, a generation. 

40. Aceadian is represented here by the symbol originally 
nd by the sounds shanabi, ni-min, and nin.^ Shanabi is apparently 
. compound of shana, 20, and bi, 2 ; thus, 20 X 2. Whatever the 


tit tft 


+ 


looks like a modification or the 


^ As 40 = I of 60 (the soss), shanabi was also used to denote the fraction 
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correet analysis ^ of the word, it still iiiaintains a shadowy existence 
in the obsolete Chinese 
which may be regarded 


4 ~- f\ /. -i.! ■[. t 

\j / J 


forty, 
last link 


in the following chain of successive corruptions ; shanribi=:sliambi=: 
shal:)bi=:6hab=sap=sap or sip. 

Nimin, 40, may be ni (=nish)-miii, Le. 20 x 2. But we must not 
forget that niium is also explained multitude, all people, Idimiu 
(5 E. 37, 8a), just like its equivalent ni-giii, the total, sum, all 
{ncvpKat'u). As to nin, t’id, siipr. 4. 

For the Aecadian terms denoting 20, 30, 40, Hommel adduces no 
parallels fremi the L^ral-Altaic tongues. (See liis valuable papers in 
flir AsBijTiologley i.) The truth is that although that 
group of tongues is unquestionably related to the old Aecadian 
fiialects, Chinese is in many respects the nearest surviving represen- 
tative of the latter, in spite of the distorting and disguising influence 
of rieo-monosyllabisin, which with other traits and tendencies may 
be due to contact with the aboriginal races of the vast country which 
has been gradually annexed and assimilated by the political system 
originally established by the Babylonian immigrants five thousand 
years ago.' 

100. For reasons which I cannot fathom Lehmaxn omits me, 
100, from his list of Aecadian numerals. It was doubtless origi- 
nally the same as mesh, many. The Assyrian name of the 

symbol Mimil, suggests a value mimi: cp* the Japanese momo, 
a hundred. 


^ It seems probable, in view of the values of hi, kash (= gash), rag, and 
(in Assyrian use) ras, compared -with kas, gash, rash, two, and >->^1 ba, bi, 
to divide, that this root bi also originally meant to cleave, open, divide 
(Jll^ to speak, &e. = to part the lips, avolyeiv ro crrofia^ F.T.). Op. bad, 
to open ; bar (=5= bash, bat), a half ; «< ba, a half. 

- Ill ordinary use, the analytic expressions two-tens, three-tens, &c., have 
displaced the older forms even in Chinese ; and I can find no trace of ninnii, 50, 
nor of shush, 60. (Prof. HohmeIi has told me that he considers the latter to be 
of Semitic origin.) But enough evidence remains to prove the close aflSnity, 
perhaps even the original identity, of tlie two languages. (As Lehmann com- 
pares the German Sehock, we may perhaps suggest the Chinese sheu, shuk, 
old age, sixty years old and upwards, as possibly related to shush, 60.) 
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Another value of J.- was men (= mesh), which Hommel com- 
pares with “the obsolete Wigur m,un, 100, and Osmanli hin, 1000.’^ 
We may also compare it, as strictly speaking an indefinite’ expres- 
sion for muUihuie used definitely, with the Chinese jf man, 10,000, 
a myriad, many, all, Japanese man, Ian, Amoy Ian, Shanghai me", 
Mandarin %van. The term bak, A. pdk, pih, poh, pai, hundred^ 
many, all,i ep. f& pei, a hundred times, appears to have added ^ 
bak, white [a derivative of H yat, sun] as a phonetic (so Phonetic 
8hwoh-wan ; Ghalmees, No. 143) to the Aeeadian J*-, linear "J". 
Some of the old forms favour this view; but others suggest the eye, 
and SAicoA-ware accordingly connects the character with g, self a 
derivative of g , in my opinion. Is it not possible that <K 
lOOOj lias been confused with T, the symbol for 100 ? The T 
vagueness and inexactitude with which the higher numeral words 
were anciently used cannot fail to strike every investigator. 

1000. The Aeeadian symbol that is, ^ ten + y>- hundred, 
coincides in form with the symbol for eye', as we have just noticed. 

The Chinese ts‘m, old form /I thousand, Japanese sen, re- 
sembles the same figure. Shi (shig? shin?) was one of 
the sounds of the Aeeadian eye-symbol. Perhaps in this case it 
was read zuii (zyn), multitude 

PEEMUTATION OF BtEMENTAEY SOUNDS. 

In general, it may be said that the phonetic changes exemplified 
in the evolution of Chinese are the same as those which characterize 
all languages. When we see that all words with initial hi, e.g. H 
kin, to heed, Aeeadian kin, are pronounced chin in Peking, 

we are not surprised at a change of sound which is familiar to us in 
better-known languages (cp. Kind, child, Kirelie, kirk, church; 
ci vitas, citta, Caesar, Cesare ; caballus, cheval, etc.). Again, that 
there should be free interchange between the sounds, lam (lim, lam), 
Ian (lin, lun), lang (ling, lung), is not remarkable. Such related’ 

^ Op. 'S bak sig, the hundred clans (names), the people, ^ man sig, 

the myriad names, mankind, ^ bak shut, the hundred animals, i.e. aU 

kinds of them. 
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sounds may be represented by tlie same sign in .Aceadian ; e.g. 

, sun, sig (sing) ; a rim, rill ; sbab (—sham), shag. 

Nor is there anj^hing abnormal in/ the Chinese wearing clown of 
initial It (primary g) to - h,. so that we have |§ kwei and ^ hwei 
and Hi hwei, and P wei, .bwui, to' return, turn, turn round, sur- 
round, gather togetiier, etc., with the' old sound gid, representing 
the Aecadiaa >^11, linear to return, ^ to 

i*etiirii, to collect, ^ .--and to assemble, sur- 
round, . etc. 5 while words with initial k constantly 

appear as phonetics in eha- raeters now pronounced with 
initial h. Broadly speaking, the whole number of Chinese vocables 
with initial li are dediicible from older sounds with initial k. It is 
unquestionable, for -instaiiee, that . wherever we see the phonetic ^5 
*kak, kb, kau, eminent (=:Aec. tyT| kala, kal, eminent), as in 
hao, the earlier sound was Icao. Similarly, when the element p 
Few, mouth (Ace. ka, gu), is involved, as in J§; ^kujheu, sovereign; 
cp. Aec. u4vu, king, ku, magnate. The traditional Japanese 
proiiuneiatioo of many eharaeters shows the same thing (e.g. lia% 
sea, Jap. or im’). , 

So, again, the very common transition from an older t (d) to c/i 
in the Mandarin is a trite phenomenon of language. An ordinary 
Englishman pronounces creature {ereafura) like preacher. This 
accounts for the appearance of ekung^ hetivj, as a phonetic in 
words read fjingj t^iingy and of ^ tiing in chung. The character 
which in Amoy is irony (colloquial tang)y and which as a 
phonetic is also "^gud, MeA (Calleuy, P. 658), is altered from the 
Aeeadian dugud (dug + gud, gid), heavy : (ep. the old forms 


ofboth, 


nil. 



with jffi andtf ^ 

nil y< ^ 


dark). The same change from an, original d to t, ch, 
may be illustrated by the Aeeadian bib, to take, the Chinese 
tip, ch%, Amoy tiap, which as a phonetic was also tim (P. 742^), cp. 
nuB, BiM, writings, supr, ; hy the Aeeadian dish = Chinese chit, 
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one ; by chan, chin, and ch'ang, to make, to mould, to complete, as 
compared with Acc. dim, dug (= dung, ding), in the same sense ; 
by chung, cup Acc. ddg j by ch an, ^dim, to immerse, and chan 
to pour out, compared with Ace. dim, di, to lay underwater; by 
chan, to bind, tie = Ace. dim, tim, and many other instances. The 
character chan, *tin, likeness (P. 674)) is phonetic in g tin, tien, 
and other terms, which show's that it was itself once pronounced tin. 
It is, in fact, the Accadian dim, like, den, thus. On the other hand, 
Accadian t or d is often preserved in Chinese : dub, document = 
tip, tiap; e-din, field = tien ; dim (and dub), to pour (a libation) = 
tin, di“, tien ; dim, to irrigate=tin, tiam, di", flooded ; tin, to finish= 
Pin, di", tfien; dam, dim, pig=t'un, dang; dun, to sw'allow=t‘un ; 
dum(u), child=t‘ung, Jap. domo ; dun, to dig=tin, tien; din, man= 
ting; turn, dim, i-dim, heaven=:t‘in, tien; dug, good=Amoy tok, 
Jap. toku (cp. also tek, teh) ; da, ta, in=ta; da, great = to; and 
many others. 

It is generally assumed by Accadian scholars that initial g, d, b, 
preceded k, t, p. This accords with the development of the Turkish 
languages (Hommel), and with what we may observe also in Chinese 
and its dialects (see Edkins, Oharaciers, p. 184 sqq.). Upon the 
whole, in this matter our latest Accadian documents exhibit that 
language as still in the transition-stage. The process from sonant 
to surd has begun, but it is very far from complete. As we have 
seen, Accadian often presents an initial k corresponding to a Chinese 
k : kan, black, is Ch. kien ; kur, mountain, is *k‘uk, k‘iu. But then 
in many cases the older sound also survives : gar (from gar) in 
gar-sag, mountain, is evidently more ancient than kur (ep. ^ 
gar, to lift) ; kal, high, eminent, Ch. *kok, kao, is probably .a 
k-offshoot of gal, to raise, ga, gur (g)il, to raise, 

high, m (g)a], exalted. So we have 

kin, to send, missive, letter, charge, work = Chinese kin, and kung; 
gig and kuk(ki), darkness^ blaek”Chinese ^kek, hek ; kil(i), star, is 
from ^'gil, as is evident from the ra-form mul ; gin as well as kun is 
bright, to shine (Chinese ^kin, hien); ga is land, as well as ti (=:Ch. 
k% earth); ^'a,fish (Chinese yii), is also read kua (=:kwa) and ku. 
When an initial g is hardened to k in Accadian, it rests there. But 
sometimes we find g weakened to g, and then dropped altogether. 
The character is read gur, gur, ur, ir; gus and kush, 

bright, both spring from gush ; gul, ul, and gil(i), are joy ; gub and 
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iib^ ibj mean lane!'.;, an, 

high, heaven, to lift, is from *gan (ep. (tun 


to lift tbe eye)=gai,, gar. The- loss of initial g is a common feature ' 

botli of Accadian and of Chinese';, but very o,fteii in Chinese a trace 


of original g survives in 7, as is also the case in Turkish and many 
other languages. Moreover, g may be preserved in one dialect when 


it has disappeared from another, e.g. yii,' fish, the Canton ii is 0*0 


, ■ in Amoy. 



The following table gives a fairly complete list of Accadian words 

With initial g, g, and their Chinese representatives. 


(1) Gr (= Dg or. g) .preserved. 


Accadian.' 

Chinese.'^ 


kia,r , ki-aka ) , , 
ki-(e)ngad j ' 

iigai 


g'il (from gai'i '?) > I 
gin 

*nga, ngo 

ngaii 


gun, shore (in M'a-gaii = 

Mag-gan, ngan 


ship-shore 1) 


gash, pair, two 

'^ngot, iigeii 


gdn, to show favour 

ngan, C. yin 



(£) G passing into y. 


1 r-u«;p lift carrv vfi 

(g)il, gal, (g)al } wny ju, guk 


ga, kua = gwa, kii, iish 

yii, *ngu 


■ ,,.i,.gad,' stylus',; 

yuh, *got 


gal, to have, to lie 

yu, *guk 


gan, cloud 

yuii, *gun 


gan, garden 

yuen, ^gon 


gar (gar-sag) summit 

'joh, G.;ngok, A. gak, ' 


gash, two, second 

ya, *gak ( =gat) 


gig, dark, night 

'■■yih, C. yik, dark 


ge, night 

ye, night 


gig, sick, sickness 

yih, C. yik 


gin, geme, handmaid 

yin, *gim 


gin, to walk 

yhi' , 


gir (i-gir), wings 

. . yih, 0. yik • 


gish, gi, one 

yih, C. yit 


gish, tree, stalk 

yell, C. ngit, A. giet 


^ The old forms of the 

two characters are similar, and may be ultimately 


identical. Ki-ag, dialectic 

Id-ngad, is a compound of two words, represented 


in the monos jllabized pronunciation of China by the second only, as in the case 


of kin=gush-kin. 


■ 
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Accadiak. 

gisli, male^ strong, hero 
gud, gii, ox 
gu, gudu, glide, speak 
giig, a gem 

gul, gdl(i), joy, rejoice 
gun, to look up 


Chinese. 

yili, C. ngat, strong, martial 
yin, C. ngau, A. gin, gu 
yii ; ''^yut, C. at, M. yueh 
yuh, C. yuk, '^ngiik 
yii, *yuk • yoh, %gok 
yang, *ngong. 


Gto k. 


■a, house 
:al3, to open 

I demon 

ur, to raise 
■ar (gur), chariot 
e, this 

in, reed, rod 

in, fasten, establish 

ish, one 

un, neck, throat 
iin, tribute 

■'iTw 4-/^ 


kia, %a 
k^ai 

kwei, *kut 
ku 

ku, A. ku 

k^i 

kan 

kin, kien 

k^i ’^kit, single 

king 

kung 

kwei, ^gut 


G to h (through k). 


gad, rough cloth 

gai, to flow 

gaz, destroy, hurt 

gig, kuk(ki), black 

gi-gin, demon, manes 

gir (= gish = git), scorpion 

gir (e-gir), back, behind 

gu, guda (!) neck, throat 

gun, neck, throat 

gud, (g)ush, blood 

gul, evil, to hurt ^ 

gun (u-gun), lord, ruler 

gunni, portable stove 

gur, to return 

gutu, hero 


hob, C. hot, A. hat 

ho, ^ga>, river ; Mongol hoi 

hai, Jap. gai 

hoh, C. hak, A. hek 

hwun, ^gun 

hieh, C. hit 

heu, *guk (= gut) 

hen, ^gut 

hiang, *gon (P. 827) 
hueh, C. hit, Jap. ket; *gft 
hiu, %uk (P. 677)^ 
hwang, ^gong 
hung 

hwui, ^gut 
hieh, C, hit, ^'git 


G reduced to (0» 

Ih Acoadian. 

a, hand, wing (= gad, gag) yu, yii, yih, *yut, *yik 

ab, sea (= gab) hai, Jap.kaior gai^ ‘^kak (from kap 1) 


ah, father, (= gab) 
an, high (= gan) 


ye, ya, ^yap 
ang, ngang 


Both in Accadian and in Chinese the character is e^e-^dog. 
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an, heaven 
an, plateau, waste 
anu, spike of grain 
e, clothes 
erae, tongue 
enie, pregnant woman 
en, words, formula 
ene, everlasting (ene ra, for ever) 
ib, lib, place, region, (cp* gub, also 
read li, land) 
ib, displeasure 
im, thirst (iinma) 
imme-li, strong driiik' 
iti, itu, (= gid, gild), moon, month 
unii, gun, dwelliiig-plaee, city 
utu, ud, '(= gud), sun 

gkl, shoots, sprouts 
gid, long 

gidi, daik day, cloudy 
gin gi, rigliteoiis 
gin, gi, little 
gu (gu-za), kus, ki, seat 


yang 

yuen, '^ngen 
ying, A. eng 
Jh i ■ 

ham, =^gam (Cii alters, 24 S) 
yin, in, yang, yu.n 
yen, ^^ngen 

yung, *gim (= gin) 
yih, C. yup, A. ip 
yih, rp, estate 
yih, ip 

yin^ fm, to drink 

yiieh, C. ilt, P. yu, Jap. get 
yting_ 

jeh, 0. yit, An. nhit, =^iiit (from 
ngit), \rot. (P. 120) 

Chikese. 

i (SJi% L I. X. 2). 
i, k% 

i, yeh, ^git 
i, A. gi, Jap. gr 
i, C. ngeiX. ge ■ 
i, '^ddt 


Maiiy more examples of similar changes might be adduced, but 
these will probably be thouglit sufficient. 

As final sounds, g, d, b^ are abundantly preserved in Accadian, side 
by side with synonymous forms wliieli have dropt them. In Man- 
darin they have disappeared altogether, but the dialects preserve their 
traces in the surd sounds b, t, p. In Accadian the surd finals hardly 
appear at all, except in probably recent forms like utu, itu, from gud, 
aka from ag, gag, to do^ tukii from tug, dug, to grasp. P is altogether 
questionable as an Accadian sound (LEH^rAXx). 

A certain degree of interehangeableness between g, d, b (k, t, p), 
as finals, is observable in both languages. In Accadian we have 
instances like rm-gig == niii-gib : shag = shab; dag=:tab; dug=: 
zib; tug=tub. In Chinese, hip^ kb'ap, weakness, yik, yih, 
pestilence, disease, may be compared with gib, gig, sickness, weak, 
ill. So ^ yuk, blaze of fire, is yip in the 2bi* yun (cited by Edkihs) 
P. 590 ; cp. Acc. auB, bright, u-GOG, blaze of fire : and chi, to 
hold, gtasp, was anciently both tip and tik (= Accadian bib 
and TUG, TUKU, to take, hold). The change is in some cases 
apparently due to assimilation of the final to the initial sound : thus 
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g*ub miglit beeome gug, as (g)ab, ocean, became ^ak, lak, and 
then kai, liai. This principle explains, too, the change from Acca- 
dian shib, tongue, to the Chinese ^shet, sheh ; and the phonetic 
value of tep, and other similar cases* The Aecaclian 

^ gab, to open, has become H kat in old Chinese, nowk^ai (cp. 

with the ^ two reeds, of the Chinese sym- 
both with the reed-symhol, p. 691 sujjr.) 

/X change exemplified in sug, shud, to 

leave off, to die (=^ ^sut, si, su, to die ; tsut, tsu, 

to end, finish, die), is seen in jg chik, tit, zak, straight, the Acca- 
dian zig, (dig ?), zid, and other terms of both languages, e. g. gig, 
gid, dark ; cp. yat, ek, yak, yi. Changes of the kinds under 
consideration are often characteristic of dialects, as in the Chinese 
instances just giYeii {vid. inf 722). In Puhchau final k has every- 
where replaced final k, t, p* 

We have noticed already that final b interchanges with final m ; 
dub, dim, writings; dib, dim, to bind; read gub and turn : cp. 
in Chinese cases like 0. tip, A. chiam, to taste; 0. hip, A. kham, Sh. 
Id”, to desire. In regard to the change from old m (or n) to ng in 
Chinese (vicL j), 713 sujpr,), it may be further remarked that, final ng 
was already beginning to appear in Accadian, as is proved by the fact 
that the characters sag, zag, are called sangu, zangu, 

as well as sagga, and zaggu ; and by forms like shanga, 

pure; dunga (dii-un-ga), a title of Ea ; kiugi, country; 

dingir, as compared with dim-mer, god. Moreover, it is only 
by assuming that final g became nasalized (ng), that we can explain 
such phenomena as (=sing), to give. Initial g 

might be affected in the same way : ki-bi-gar, oflSce, is also 
written ki-bi» in-gar (=ki-bi-ngar). 

Final r, 1, have been universally displaced by t, k, in Chinese. 
As Edkixs pointed out, old Chinese gut, to return, is the same root 
as Japanese kayeri, kayeshi. We identify the term with Aeeadian 
Guii, to return. The Oorean transcription of final t by r in Chinese 
words shows that final r was at one time not i; iknown to Chinese. 
K for r appears in ^^pak, poh, back (north); ^pak, poh, brother; 
pok, pub, servant ; ^pak, poh, white ; all of which are B AE in 
Accadian. A similar change may be noted in the Accadian sir and 
sig, light ; sar and sag*, write ; ^ gar, gag, and 


the linear 
bol, and 
The 


A- 
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to make, do ; read dur and tug ; little, read tur (dur)^ stir^ 
sliak (Assyrian value, doubtless from Aceadiati shag) : cp. %sak 
siau, little, young ; ^ %hak, sbao, little, few. 

K for 1 appears in many examples already given, e.g. '^Ivab, kau 
= KAL, eminent, %iik, knli, grain = kul. ‘^‘Kok, kwoh, country, 
region, may be gal, (g)ueu, place, city, or KUii, country (terms 
ultimately identical). L, which is final in but few Aceadiaii words, 
may spring from r, as in gal=:gar, to raise, Chinese ‘^dvuk, kij, ynk, 
yii, or in dur, dul, til, to dw^ell ; from n, as in <M mun(u), 

me], blaze, flash, ep. Ijjj ’^‘rnin, ming, [f£ '^hniin, wong, e.g. p_£, 
fire blazes ; or from s (sh) = n = d, as u-kush = giil, gourds; 
dii=:disb, one; dil =:"^disb (gish)=: din, man. The writing 
kak-dii for Kaldu^ Chaldean, looks like a trace of confusion 
between the sounds of final k and 1 ; and zag*, fire, 

zal, (also read dig), dal, shine, brightness, bright, 

lag, shine (=:dag, rag, rug), suggest the same equivalence. 
Op. also Ayy^ gigi read gil; gal, rig; gal, rag and 

lag ( 'J^yyy, si-lag, written lag-si, as the linear character shows), 
which is the old Chinese *nak, *lak, modern nu, In, woman ; and, 
lastly, -!<k (g)ig, gal. Such cases are rare in Aecadian; but 
these are enough to justify the opinion that there is a real relation 
between fi.nal k (=g) and 1 in Chinese. In Armenian the Greek 1 
is constantly transcribed by a sort of hard g. 

THE LAW OF BIALECTIC COEEJESFONBENCE. 

As was painted out in P.S.B.A., June 1890, p. 4d.6, the dialectical 
transitions of Chinese are already foreshadowed in the corresponding 
phenomena of Aecadian. Nothing has, however, proved a greater 
stumbling-block to some students (see Delitzsch, Ass, Gram. Intro- 
duction) than the remarkable phonetic changes which characterize 
the Aecadian dialects. These changes have been declared to be 
impossible in a language of natural growth, and to be demonstra- 
tive of the artificial nature of the pretended language of Accad, 
We shall see that they find parallels in the best-known features of 
the Chinese dialects. 

For the sounds of Aecadian we are indebted to Assyrian transcrip" 
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tioiis, and the pronimeiation of Assyrian is verified by the com- 
parative phonology of the Semitic languages. At the present stage 
of Aeeadian studies, it is a waste of ingenuity to refine much upon 
the traditional elementary sounds. We cannot profitably treat 
Aeeadian as a living language, in which we can verify subtle specu- 
lations by immediate appeal to the ear. Happily the broad distinctions 
of sound are signified with sufficient clearness by our materials, and 
the determination of the minuter shades is not necessary to our 
purpose. 

One of the first things that arrest our attention in considering the 
changes to which initial consonants are subject, according to the 
evidence of the syllabaries and pbonetically written inscriptions, is 
tlie Labialisation of initial g{j). The transition from gal to the 
dialectic mal (wal) is best explained by supposing an intermediate 
gwal: thus gal =gwal =wal. It is plain that we have here an 
exact parallel to the Chinese % 0. nga (Sh. ngo), M. wa, glazed 
bricks, tiles, etc., where the old ga becomes wa through an interme- 
diate Bgwa. The words nga, wa, are indeed the Chinese forms of 
the Aeeadian ga-r, mu-r (from ma-r), brick, tile, written 
Edxins {Characters^ p. ^03) has observed that the change from 
initial m to w is common in Chinese, giving the instances meu, wen, 
literature, and mu, wu, martial. The dialectic sounds of the latter, 
0. mb, A. bu, Sh. vu, M. wu, exhibit a complete interchange of 
the labials.^ Another instance is ngo, wo, I, ^ wu, A. ngb, Sh. 
nga, I, answering to the Aeeadian ga, ma-1, ma, 

mu, I. Moreover, the seal character ^ 

very well with the linear 
really represents a house. In 
have also gal, and gin, I ; 
forms forbid the assumption 
Tatar, which has been made 




wo, agrees 
ga, ma(l), which 


Aeeadian we 
and these g- 
that the language is purely 
on the ground of the m-form 
men (=gin), I. The truth is that Aeeadian is the earliest known 
type of the principal Anarian Asiatic languages, and therefore in- 
cludes some of the chief characteristics of each family. The 
labialized guttural may be represented by b, as well as m or w or v, 


^ As this word mu (=:mak ? It is pak or bak in the Odes, according to 
Edkins : see P. 404) means strong, brave, warrior, footprint, it is natural to 
compare gir, bar, mer, foot, track, strong, the god of war (hTergal). 
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in BotL Accaciian and Chinese. For the former, cp. gar (e-gir)^ bar, 
behind^ back (also a-ba^ a-ga) j-^'for the latter, Amov ba=:ma, burr 
mu. The geueral phenomenon may be further illustrated by *gong, 
liwang, emperor, wong^wang, kmg,aseomparecl with the Accadian gun, 
iBun, ugiin,. umiin, lord, king ; by il '^git, 0. hit, g| 0, mit, A. biet, 
bloo4 as compared with Accadian (g}ush (=:gut), lu-gud, and mud, 
blood; by !!■%%, ^kek, hek, hih, Jap. kokn, |i ^mek,': A.. befc, 
mill, as compared with gig, kuk(ki), mi, black, darkness^-^ ll- 
■yell, C. Bgit, A. giet, Sh. nih, stock, shoots, /fi muk, mu, Jap.moku, 
bokii,: and Id (*git), tree, wood, ^ mei, stems, stalks, small trees 
(®d), C, mui, as compared wdth 5:1 gish (rrngish), mesh, mu, tree, 
wood, stalk ; ^ gnd, pa(t) or ba(t) ?, gad, niwat, stylus, and yut, 
wat,piit, 3 mli ; tlf c or i, ma, mu, clothes, and ^ i, ^^%iuh 
meu, bo,miu. ; gan, cloud, implying an m-form man, and yun, 
0. clouds ; inn, eii, words, men, me, to speak, 

utterance, and ^ yun (from ngon, ngen), 0. wen, to speak. 

Many more examples might be given ; but I pass to the common 
Accadian transition of g to d (k to t), as in gar=dar, gin=din. A 

good instance is a-gir, a-tir, 

wings (a=hand, side), where gir, tir, answer to kik, tik, the old 
phonetic %mlaes of ^ yii, wings (P. 254). A number of similar eases 
may be found among the Chinese phonetics; e.g. ^ ngim,dim, now 
oilmen, high=^^y nim, turn, high ; tin, kin (=idin, gin), P. 536 ; 
^ kuh, valley, as a phonetic is kok, tok (P. 338), cp, the Ace. 
kir, kiir, in J kir-rud, hollow, valley (apparently the same 

character), <mi dul, du, hole, hollow (the linear form is a 
mouU: ep. the Chinese symhol), and dar, dir, a hole, hollow, in 
kin-dar, kin-dir, hole or cleft in the ground, a gorge (e.g. 4 R. 15, 
25a). So the character is kut, t'^ut (= got, dot), now kii, ch^e 

chariot, Accadian a gar (or gur), mar, and by implication 

dar ; and to walk is, as we have seen (p. 689), gim, gin, ting, dim, 
din, in old Chinese, and gin, gim, dim, dun, turn, in Accadian. The 
close connection of initial n and t, d, in Chinese was long since 
pointed out by Edkins. The same thing meets us in the Accadian, 
dim, bdim, turn, nim, i-nim, na(n, m), nab (=iiam), heaven; ep. 
Chinese t‘m, Japanese ten, Tibetan nam, heaven. The root means 
high (Accadian num^ nim, high)* Another remarkable instance is 
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called N0N-TEH, from its values 
great, and identical with the 
tim, great. 

ns to the consideration of 
the much discussed Aceadian 


the character linear — 

nun and ten, meaning ZZ 
Chinese phonetic -J, nim, 

The last example brings 
another curious parallel ; 
equivalence n=s, sh, of which we find traces in final as well 
as initial sounds. The character 3B is read zhin in Mandarin, 
and zhira in Amoy (zh=French j), while at Shanghai it is 
niang (=nim, nin). The corresponding Aceadian symbol was 
read sil, zil (from sin, zin=zin, zhin, shin) as well as nun 
and probably ten. The same transition is seen in )^>^yy^y 

or shin, lord = nin, lord (2r R. 59, 29ab), and in 

^y*®- ^Y^ y shir-mal=nir-gal (tablet in my possession), and in 
nin, shall, four. This palatalisation or softening (Moidllming) of n 
is common enough in Chinese : see the letter J in Wells Williams, 
fassim. As was read nam, sim, so ^ is nang, siang 

(P. 1005). Cp. also uzu (uzu), nu, flesh=:Chinese nnk, zhu; nish 
twenty = Chinese nien, zhu; ^yy na, sha, bullock, Chinese niu ; 
nin, shin, lord, lady (strictly, man; cp. san-shum, man ; na, ni, nii, 
man=nan, nin, nun; din, gin, man), which correspond to Chinese 
A (so Jap.), A. zhin, Sh. niaiig (C. yin=gm) man, in the Shi 
often used for lady (see Legge^s index). To say that zhin is a com- 
paratively late sound in Chinese (but what about the Amoy dialect?) 
is no real objection to an argument which maintains the close 
kindred of Chinese and Aceadian on the ground of the parallel 
development and particular correspondence of dialectic changes. 
The new shoots of the old tree will be similar to its earliest out- 
growths. In Aceadian, as in Chinese, the s, z (sh, zh) sounds 
appear to belong to a late stage of the language. But, in the 
present state of knowledge, who will venture to say which is 
really the oldest of all these Aceadian synonymous expressions for 
man^ gal, gul, mul, gin, dil, din, nin, shin,' or whether gan or nan 
is the primary sound ? A forward step will be won, if the fact can 


^ Not to mention lu, lug‘ (serving-man), nita, dib (=dim, din), (g)nru, eri, 
and other terms. The term nita, nit, linear with pho- 


netic nat, man, slave, may be compared with ix 



nu, slave. 
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be broaglit home to the minds of Chinese and Aecadiati students, 
that this close eoiTespondence of dialectic forms really exists. 

The last dialectic change of initial sounds that I shall notice 
here (for some must be omitted) is the Aecadiaii change from d to z 
(s, s), :mdiicli'LEHMAXX regards as another instance of palatalisation ; 
e*g. diigv zib (written si-ib), good, dam, dim, zim (si-im), to make. 
This feature of Accadian phonetics corresponds to the common 
Chinese transition from t, ch, to ts, dz, z. , For example, chhng 
(=:dim," dig), to' finish, to make, .is shing," in Cantonese,' seog in 
Amoy, dzang in Shanghai; U ^tin or din, chin (also kien), to 
mould, fashion, and chin, likeness, so, indeed, are read tmag hi 
Shanghai: just as the Accadian dim' (also.gim), to make, 

like, thus (cp. den, thus; gin, thus), was dialectically zim, sim, or, 
as LEi-mAXX thinks, zhim. Cp., again, ehik, tit, ziik, straight, 
upright, to direct, go on, with Ace, <14= sld(i), straight, 
upright, to direct, and zid, zig, zi (perhaps also dig or dug), 

right, to go (straight on), and dii{g), to go, lead, right. Other 
instances have already occurred, e.g. j%ll C* ehak, A. ehek, Sh. tsak, 
3^1. tseh, side (^*tek, tsak or dsek), Just, like the Acc.^ 4^ tig 
and zag, side. The close connexion between s and z may be 

illustrated by the Accadian sag, zag, head, and by linear 



sig, green, compared with old 
(evidently derived from the Ac- 
cadian linear form), tsTng (=:zig), 


green. Cp. also JJ sig (and pig or big), weak, 



ill, with tsit (from tsik), Sh. dzih. (The Accadian big, the 
labialized form of gig, sick, answers to f" nik, Amoy bek, and 
ping, bing, sickness.) 


SOME OEAMMATlCAE EELATIOKS, 

Both Accadian and Chinese are destitute of any formal indication 
of gender and number. In the former nin, shin, is lord or lady 
(strictly man or w^oman ; cp, mulu, man, lady) according to context, 
as nin, zhin, is man or woman in the latter. Dur, du, dnm(u) is 
boy, girl, son, daughter, like ^ ^tuk. A, tsu, An. tu, and ^ ^dom, 
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t'ung, Jap. domo. The same terms may be singular or plural, 
according to context ; e.g. Du{r)‘ zu-ab sbisinna ue ne, the sons of 
the abyss, those seven. The Aceadian shuzu, thy hands, corresponds 
to the Chinese zhu sheu. So the pronoun zu is either thou or ye ; 
shi (or lim) ama zu, before your mother {ma, ma^ar ummelcunu). 
Bi, this, that, he, they, is plural in shu sidi M, the hands— direct 
thou them ! {qd tel, my hands). The plural may, however, be made 
explicit by repetition, as in Ace. da da, hands, gish gish, poles, 
an(a) an(a), heavens, gal gal, great, or the Chinese nin nin, men. 

In the verb also the root is unalterable. Like *tsak, tso, 


mar) 


be 


may 

nu ni zu, 

not that know 
knowest tliou 


M >-1^ sliaCg) or ^ gar (dialectic 

of any teiisej number^ or person. 

^ my what 

(Assyr. nutri m.ind la Udi, “ My son, what 

9 jn . Nin gae ni zua-mu, sha(?) zae ingae " zu, ,, , r i 

That I it know I also thou toohmw 
thou also knowest/’’ (Zu is also wise, and wisdom, to complete the 
parallel with Chinese indeterminateness ; cp. gul, to rejoice, joy^ 
joyfully). We often find the pronoun ene, this, that, he, these, they, 
appended to nouns and verbs when the sense is plural: dimmer ene, 
the gods, diiigir gal-gal ene, the great gods; ra ene, they go. But 
this does not justify the assumption that ene, which is simply ne, ni, 
this, with a prefixed vowel, and means he, it, this, that {su, idiu), 
you {Jmnn)y as well as those, they (mnu), is a “ suffix of the plural/' 
If it were such, how could it be so often omitted in cases where the 
sense is obviously plural, and where the Assyrian version expressly 
indicates the plural by repeating the ideogram with the terminus 
tediniciiB mesh ? Besides, we find ene ne, ene ne ne, as plural 
forms of ene.'^ 

A great, perhaps the greater, part of the remains of Aceadian 
literature belongs to its later stages, and betrays the influence of 

^ The Assyrian version of this line (4 K. 14 no* 2) uses mesh, an Aceadian 
term for many, by way of calling attention to the fact that in the Aceadian text 
dnr has a plural signification. 

" Inga, enga=mf7, and (Bektik’s Tablet, I.R.A.S.). 

^ It is clear that no, ni, this, na, ni, this, he, his, ene, inf, yon, he, they, answer 
to Chinese ni, yon, na, ni, this, that ne, ni, this, is written with the 

j?r(3-.syTnbol ; and the old form of ni, resembles the Chinese symbol for 

fire reversed). Cp. also name, nam, which? with Oh. ^nam na, 
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Semitism. , Take the instance of the 'geiiitival; relation of, nouns. In 
Aceadian^ as, in Chinese, the genitive orig,iiiaI,lj preceded the govern- 
ing term. Th,is ,is clear from a number of ancieiit phrases like 
dim-sar, dub-sar (later dubbi-sag), which are as much or as little 
eompoiinds as J| ^ tien-shi or U theh-sie would be coin- 
pound. Old expressions of this kind, which have survived, unaltered 
.from the earliest period .(we never find ,sar-dim, sar-diib), afford 
. satisfactory. evidence of the. original idiom. They are still far from 
rare, in spite of the centimes, w^e ; m,ight say millennia, of Semitic 
influence. Other examples are a-ah(ba), water-house, and its 
synonym zu-ab(ba), afterwards read ab-zu (Assyr. a^vacro^); 
sag-gig, head-sickness (murus Icalchidq disease of head), etymologi- 
cally equivalent to 'Jg sheu yi(k)j; ki i'ar, ea,rth^s host, etc. " . . . 

The same thing is clear from the usage of the oldest texts, where 

we meet with phrases like 7 

1 i ^ rwaven earth spht 

Cleaver of heaven and eartli/^ qs. yang k'*i pieli.^ Compare, again, 
the phrase k or kur zng land-land-8hle-‘end^ All the borders 
of the lands'^ (Assyv. glmir j[)dt dadme), or kur kur ni-ginna zii, 
land4und-idLoIe4hif:==^^^ In all thy lands (f}m naghar matatlhi) \ 
as if we were to say, kwoli kwoh hien zhii (for zhu wan kwoh hien). 

The Aecadian genitive is sometimes marked by the use of the parti- 
ele 5x111 Thus we have the phrase ^^yyyi^ 

aingir nangar s>hag(ga), dialectical pronunciation 

,, ) i^ill ^ r ' ' ■gml '■ /servani-c^': 

sum- sum (m 11 j, rendered in Assvrian, ^*(The goddess) bestower of 

.female. slaves R. 55, S-dd. ' 

Now this ta, for which da, du, is also found, evidently cor- 


^ Cantonese pit= Aceadian bad, ba,bL In both tongues the copula is omitted 
in phrases like ** heaven and earth/’ tfleii ti = Ace* turn dib {or dab, land, 

earth); ^‘day and night/’ -“^y (g)ud gi(g) or mi = old Ch. n(g)it jik, Amoy 

jit mi‘\ 

® I conjecture that XI-EI* is to be read laniga or langa, 

as a dialectic pronunciation of namgar, nangar. Initial n, 1, correspond 
dialectically in both languages ; e.g* Amoy 1 = Mandarin n. For Aceadian, 
cp. an, la, not (also na) ; nin, lim, four ; ni, li, that, he. 
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responds to the important particle ^ ^tak 
use and . origim 'The <^1d cha- 

fairly well: Accadiaii' Chinese 

The particle which most com- 

: marks, . the Accadian 'genitive. 


':7n\ 

^tok, chi, both in 
racters agree 


old cha- . ractersagre 
V Chinese (\X^ • 

\/ most com- monly 

genitive, JX tTTL ki 


( = gkl), ge. 


is also used, like 


kid 

chi, in relatival clauses. 
In a well-known magical text we read Alad ki ba shu anna 
kid (AIad‘em^{Ii-split4icmd-higl-tha^ splitter of earth, 

whose hands are high,’^ as if jCp ^ sheu-ang-k% or ^ -Tp 
sheii-ang-chi. (In Pulichaii, and northerlj towards Niiigpo, It *kit, 
ki, this, that, is used as a relative, or sign of the genitive =ji ehi.) 

LaiTi{Lna) shag(ga) me-Iam aB(na,), Dragon holy (whose) majesty 
(is) high (ikssyrian, Lcmassi dwmku m mielammiim mku) = |g || 
M fP» shiiig lung iing wei yang, dispenses with the particle of 
relation. 

It is possible, indeed, to lay too much stress upon the order of 
words. It cannot justly be made an absolute criterion in determin- 
ing the kindred of languages. Even postpositions, which are found 
along with prepositions both in Chinese and Accadian,® are no 


^ This 'M kh, k'i, ultimiitely from git, gi, wlikli is also a demonstrative 
pronoun, that, this, he, is further used to indicate the imperative and optative 

senses of the verb. It thus agrees exactly with the Accadian 
ga, ge, gu, this which is also the particle that marks the precative sense 

of the verb. Wang kH wu wang, Prince, forget not ! and ;^U€Yb ni ping-ngan, 
May you be peaceful 1 {i5M ^ngen, yuen), correspond well enough with the 
Accadian mods of expressing a wish or command. 

* Hommei- (and Lehmakx after him) appears to deny the existence of preposi- 
tions in Accadian. It is a mere question of nomenclature. Doubtless the use 
of the technical terms of jEiiropoaii grammar may be as misleading here as in 
other relations. But to refer all the Accadian postpositions to “pronominal 

steins '' is absurd. As gini, dim, is first likeness (image, building), and 

then like, like as, so kn, shu, zi, shi, in, unto, was seat, abode, rest, indi- 
cating the place where motion ceases ( a^dhiy Mtu, ndhu), and then up to, 
unto, to ; cp. m ki, place, seat, with, in. Similarly, ka, gu, mouth, 

gam, kam, vessel, as receivers or containers, naturally express in, and 
then the source, out of, or from, which anything issues ; and >^111 gid, gi 
(figure of a Iioui^e ; cp. the linear form with that of honse), and 

gan, gi (a vessel on a Hand), which are also receptacles, or containers, suggest 


exception to tMs rule. .. In tlie same langnage the fashion ot pre- 
positions may he succeeded by the fashion of postpositions. In the 
modern Amienian- Tersion, of St. John we read, The Word was God 
with;’’ in .the old cdassieal ■ version, The Word ivith God was.-’^ 
Eadical inversions of this kind, within the boiiiids of the same 
language at different periods - of its history, show how rash it is to 
classify laiignages on such a principle, or to assume any particular 
order, siieli as that of nioclern Chinese, to. be .the natural one”|?ef 
from which all others are deflexions. ' Ying^tah remarks on the 
expression r|s chuiig kuh, . .middle .of .the vale, instead of the 
ordinary ifs kiili clinng, that' siieh inversion of the characters 
wns customary with the ancients., especially in poetry (Leoge, 
S’hl, !• h.) : cp, Tsai pi ehimg Ho., In yonder middle of the Ho.’^ 

‘^The spoken language of the ancients wms entirely in this manner; 
and in their poetry and ’writing a great deal was of this sort” 
(Chung* knh tao yen ; ku Jan jii kiai jan ; slii wan to lei tsz^ 
Moerisoh, Diet, iii., p. 234). . In Cliinese, instances of the adjective 
following the noiiii are not unknown, as in Aceadian traces survive 
of the adjective preceding the noun. And Chinese sentences like 
pull wo hia-ki, or puh ngo i-kwei, with the pronornioid object pre- 
ceding the transitive verb, agree with . the .usual Aceadian order,. 
Yet in Aceadian we find the transition to the reverse order already 
begun, in eases like a-dag zu gea ilay they help 

Thee! {hirimha). As regards subject and verb, the rule in both 
languages is that the subject precedes. 

Much more evidence might be adduced in support of the general 
thesis of this paper; but probably enough is here presented to 
convince the unprejudiced, or at least to induce those who care for 
the truth in these matters to search for themselves. 

the idea of in, and then out; of, from. Cp. the Hebi-aw and Aramaic use of 
"’Hi touse, inside, in. These facts prove that to call igir-mu, behind me 
(igir, hack), ** a noun used locatively with a suffix -pronoun,’* but aina-da, a noun 
with a suffixed postposition, is to contend for a distinction -vvitliout a difference. 

da, du, ta, is strictly hand, at hand, in hand, to hand, and side, beside. 
Hence it is used for in, with : dnl dul du, in valleys ; ge da, in the night ; da 
hi, with him (= hi da). So, too, ptyy ra, towards, to, if not a special use of 
ra, to dwell, is probably identical with ra, foot, to go, and not, 

therefore, a ** pronominal element.*’ 
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ON FIJIAN POETET. 

BY', ' 

The Hon. Sir AETHUR GOEDON, aC.M.G. 

President. 

I HAVE no pretensions to assume the honourable designation of an 
Orientalist. My crude impressions, whether as to ethnological pro- 
blems, linguistic questions, or social usages, would be entitled to 
little respect from those to whom that name more truly belongs; 
but having long felt an interest in the studies and discoveries of 
those more learned than myself, and having some acquaintance with 
current literature on the subjects which occupy this Congress, I 
have sought not wholly to waste those opportunities for taking note 
of facts and collecting materials for investigation, which the circum- 
stances of my life have from time to time afforded me. It has 
been my desire to observe carefully, and to record accurately, though 
modestly, what has come under my notice, and I have hoped thus 
to bring together materials, which might be of some use to those 
better able to employ them scientifically. Such as they are, those 
materials are altogether at the service of any one who desires to 
take advantage of them. 

I have felt some hesitation as to the particular subject to which 
I should devote the present paper. I was strongly tempted to set 
forth in it the arguments which may be urged by those who con- 
sider that influences from the American continent have left no in- 
considerable traces, not only in Polynesia, but in Melanesia also. 

I have no desire to controvert the opinion, held by those who are 
far more capable than I am of forming one entitled to respect, that 
the origin of the Melanesian races and languages is to be sought to 
the west, and not to the east of the islands of the Pacific, nor am I 
disposed to underrate the force of the evidence to be brought in 
support of that opinion. But I may be permitted to state as my 
own personal impression, that these islands are more largely indebted 
to influences from the American continent than many are disposed 
to admit. 
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I base tliis opinion, not npon accidentar resemblances, snch as 
are due simply to the operation of similar causes acting on a 
similar state of society — the frequent cause of most delusive theories. 
For example, the curious likeness between the different divisions 
of land belonging to a Fijian and an Aryan village have been 
made the ground of an attempt to connect races having nothiinj- 
whatever in common, — just as the fancied resemblance of one or 
two turns of grammar has given rise to a painful attempt to see 
analogies between the Fijian language and Hebrew, with which it 
has as much affinity as with the language of the inhabitants of 
the planet Mars. 

Xor is it an opinion derived from similarities of design and orna- 
ment, wliich are, in fact, attributable to such designs being the 
simplest and most elementary forms whicli naturally suggest them- 
selves to those first feeling their way in the science of ornamentation. 

My belief in a strong American influence having been felt 
throiiglioiit the Pacific is chiefly founded on such buildings as the 
terraced pyramidal tombs of the Tui Tongas in Torigatabu, the great 
walls and other fragmentary structures existing in the Caroline 
Islands ; on the remarkable resemblance between some peculiar shapes 
of Fijian pottery — not taken, as so many are, from natural forms,— 
with those of certain Peruvian vases, and \Yliich, so far as I am aware, 
are found nowhere else but in Peru ; and chiefly upon the number of 
Peruvian — that is to say, Quiche — words wdiicli are to be found in 
some dialects in Fiji. But on the whole, I deemed this too ambitious 
a subject for me to treat. The view I cannot myself help taking is 
not that generally adopted, and tlie wu'ath of an angry anthropologist 
I 'would not rashly encounter. 

Another subject w’hich had its attractions for me was that of the 
land tenure of Fiji. But though this subject is one of those of which 
I really do possess some little knowledge, I should here too be tread- 
ing on somewhat perilous ground ; nor do I know that I have much 
to add to what has been already said respecting it. Speaking gene- 
rally, and with only one important exception (that as to the effect 
of wdiat is called the sow ni qde\ I may be allowed to remark that 
rny views on this subject coincide with those of Dr. Lorimer Fison, 
as given by him in an able and most interesting paper in the 
Journal of the Anthropological Society for 1880, and it w^as satis- 
factory to me to know that I had not only arrived at these conclu- 
sions altogether independently, but had already reduced them to a 
written form before his paper had been published, or, I believe, 
even written. ■ •; 
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Oa the whole, therefore, I came to the conclusion that the safest 
subject with which I could deal would be that of Eijian poetry and 
folk-lore, of which during my residence in the Pacific I made a 
large collection. 

The poetry of Fiji has never had that done for it which Sir George 
Grey did for the poetry of JSTew Zealand, Mr. Gill for that of Eastern 
Polynesia, or what our secretary, Dr, Codrington, has done for many 
of the Melanesian islands. A few — a very few — meJces ^ and seres ^ 
are printed as an Appendix to the late Mr, Waterhouse's " Kings 
and People of Fiji," but I have searched in vain elsewhere for more 
than two or three solitary specimens scattered here and there among 
the many books which have been written on Fiji, and of which I 
believe that I possess the greater number. 

In general features, there is of course a strong similarity between 
the poetry of the Fijians and those of other Melanesian peoples. 
There are ancient sacred songs used either in heathen worship or 
as incantations ; there are songs composed to preserve the memory 
of historical events ; there are songs connected with formal dances, 
and there are slighter occasional compositions, love-songs and others, 
which will be mentioned in their place. 

But the fact that the Fijians are drinkers of kam, or, as it 
is there called, yaqona [ = ya7i-ngond], introduces one very important 
difference. During the solemn preparation of yaqona, a chant is 
always sung. These chants are for the most part very ancient and 
very unintelligible. They are quite apart from the dance mekes, which 
are never used for the purpose, and must not he confounded with 
them. There are also other points in which I think the poetry of 
the Fijians presents distinctive peculiarities. One of these is the 
frequency with which allusions to natural scenery, or descriptions of 
it, are introduced. They are indeed of such constant occurrence, 
that it may be almost set down as a general law that in all songs 
not relating to war or religion there must be some reference to natural 
scenery or natural objects. Another peculiarity, as it seems to me, 
consists in the sentiment they often display, many of the love-songs 
having a ring of true feeling very unlike what is usually found in 
similar Polynesian compositions, and which may be searched for in 
vain in GilFs Songs of the Pacific." 

But perhaps the most striking feature about the poetry of Fiji, 
though it is not peculiar to that group, is that it is still an essential 
part of the lives of the people. It is no mere collection of old and 

^ Chants to accompany dances or yaqona making. 

® Hymns or songs. 
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peiisliing legends landed down from the past. It is a living art. 
Isew mdces form themselves: spontaneously every day, and if they 
please the ear and the fancy, they become as much the fashion for 
the time as a popular song does with us. This, Dn Codrington tells 
US, is characteristic of the Melanesian races. It is certainly other- 
wise among the Polynesian -groups. ' I have tried in vain to ascer- 
tain tlie laws which regulate the composition of these songs. I cannot 
say that I have succeeded in discovering the metrical standard by 
wriicli rijian versification is governed. The lines most usually consist 
of eight or six syllables, sometimes- five, .and I have fancied that I have 
detected a fondness for an alternate use of long and short syllables. 
Sometimes there is an apparently dactylic arrangement, but the 
departures from these forms are so iiumeroiis and frecpient as to 
render it impos.<ible to say whether they are not the result of acci- 
dent rather than of design. I am more confident of the existence 
of a measured and rhytlimical termination of the lines, which, though 
not rhyiiiej is nearly allied to it. 

The sacred songs are exceedingly difficult to translate. This 
difliciilty is due to several causes. One is that the language in 
whicli they, are ’written differs from that in everyday use, whether ■ 
only in being older, or as being purposely couched in different terms, 
I do not venture to pronounce positively, though my opinion inclines 
strongly in the latter direction, xlnother is to be found in the 
extremely elliptical and allusive nature of the phrases used. A third, 
and one often not sufficiently thought of, is that most of them were 
intended to be acted, each singer, or band of singers, having a dis- 
tinctly assigned part. To read one of them straight through is 
like reading a scene in a play in which there is a good deal of 
animated conversation and action, as if it were printed without any 
punctuation, without any hint that there is more than one speaker, 
and without stage directions or changes of scene. They are, 
moreover, those which are most rapidly disappearing. The last 
heathens in Fiji became Christian now nearly twenty years ago, and 
since that time, of course, no new heathen songs have been made, 
and the repetition or preservation of the old ones is, perhaps not 
unnaturally, discouraged by the missionaries, a!id still more eagerly 
proscribed by the native teachers, who have none of the philological 
or historical tastes which might induce some at least of the white 
missionaries to desire the preservation, as a record, of these ancient 
myths and invocations. The first of them tlmt I will quote is an 
invocation to the Kalou Vatu for invulnerability. 

Inmd^ierahle people were^of two classes, the first invulnerable at 
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all times, and especially in war, called the Vudivudi (invulnerable). 
Those of the other class, which was of much more modern institu- 
tion, were only invulnerable for the time being, while the ceremony 
was going on, or a short time after, but not in war. 

The name of the god of the first-class was ITa Kalou Vatu the 
stone god Those into whom a portion of his spirit entered were 
afraid of water, and shuddered if they crossed it. As his name 
implies, he dwelt in rough stones. 

The second class were a much later offshoot from the other ; their 
ceremonies were much more elaborate, and they added the custom 
of giving a new name to each of their body when he joined them. 
One of the body fell into a trance ; the goddess entered into him 
and ordered him to call so and so to join the association, at the same 
time mentioning the name by which the new member was to be 
called. This message was delivered as soon as the person possessed 
awoke from the trance. The man called, it is said, never objected 
to obey the summons. 

Invocation to the Kalou Vatu. 

Misimbotuku sought out dry firewood 
To heat again the dead man’s oven. 

They await the coming of the Idng from Morotutu. • 

The tread, the noisy tread of men without, announces the coming of 
jiifosoiQnde, 

The boastful chief with tossing locks is dead ; 

His land is blackened by fire ; 

His body is the food of fire and of men. 

Chorus. 

Thus iSlangelernbiihi, being overthrown, burns. 

, They thought themselves invulnerable ; 

Their boasted strength is vain ; 

They are as foolish men who get on board a sinking canoe j 
They are scattered about among the hills ; 

They no longer can combine or make us afraid. 

Chorus. 

Oh, Kalou Vatu, listen ! 

He hears. Na Tholauli’s shade shows itself among the plantain 
leaves. 

We shall live ; we may go in peace. 

The men of Hadrau stand thick in number as the green crops in the 
plantations. , , ' 
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. Qliorus, 

OL, awM , 'being i appear to'iis. Grant .our prayer. 

See again tlie ghostly form on. the ro-ck 
, Make .haste ; , husk the red luits and oifer tliem, 

. ■ ■ 'Chorm. 

Oh, awful being i appear. 'to us. ' G.rant our prayer. 

, .V The young men come in, their arrows rattling in the quiver ; 

- Ill their hands the spears 'shake,, and cannot be passed. 

^ ChwMS. , 

Oh, awful being ! appear tO' us. Gaunt our prayer. , 

The next hymn before roe. is an iovocation to the Kalou Eere, 
the goddess of those only te'mporarily iii'¥iilnerable. Small temples 
were built to lier, in which, none but the goddess dwelt; her 
priest was called the YnnidiiTii. ■ The name Itaisevu was given to 
the person whom the spirit, of .the god was called o'li to enter. 

Bdo, 

Uh, Yunitiuvu, come and invoke the presence of the divinity I 
Oh, awful being 1 appear to us. Oh, living goddess, grant our prayer ! 

Chorm. 

Come, come, and make entrance (into the hotly of t!ie Haisevu) ; 

May thy presence prevent all harm ; 

Fill our bodies with overpowering strength. 

. .„ Living gockless,' I grant, our' prayer. 

' Bohh- ■ . " " ■ 

The Vuuidiivu stands in the temple ; 

His poised spear is raised to strike ; 

Fearful iveapons are raised all around, 

Whirling missiles, deadly if well aimed. 

Eaisevu trembles in deadly fear. 

Living goddess I come appear* Grant our prayer. 

■ Chorm ,: ' 

Come, come and make entrance. 

May thy presence prevent all harm ; 

Fill our bodies with overpowering strength, 
living goddess I grant our prayer. 





1 gained some insight into the meaning of the legendary mytho- 
logical songs by seeing one acted. The argument of the play was 
the anger of Dengei, the chief god of Fiji, at the killing of his favourite 
bird by two young men or gods, and his consequent removal of their 
tribe from tbeir homes. Dengei was represented by two young 
men standing back to back, very cleverly dressed so as to represent 
a man with two faces and four arms, their heads being both covered 
by one enormous wig. 

First Brother, 

One day we went to amuse ourselves. 

We go down to Tuniathawa; 

Arrived tliere, I look round and say, Brother, what bird is tliat 1 

As no one is looking on, I will shoot at it. 


Second Brother, 

Take heed ; forbear, lest you hit it and we put ourselves in the wrong. 


First Brotheft\ 

Tliis arrow will not penetrate ; its barb is very weak. 

I draw the string, I draw it well back, 

I drive the arrow into its belly, and its bowels come out through the 
wound. 

It fell down ; it alighted sitting ; 

Its breath went from it at once ; 

It turned up the soles of its feet. 


Second Brother, 

We have done ill in this. We shall have to drift away to uninhabited 
lands for this. 

. First ■Broflmr, 

Who are these that you are afraid of ? If they are angry, we will fight. 
Go on, I will follow. Let xis go and roast our bird. 

If it is a chieftain’s bird, the fire will he put out by its body. 

See, here is a pole : let us lift it at once. 

Let us stand and look round us. The place is empty it is empty. 
Carry the bird to the top of Rauyaba. 

They have begun to pluck the feathers. The feathers are scattered 
among the tree-ferns. They fiy about covering Yasawa. 


Chorus, 

For one whole day the Gatangata cried ; hut no cry came from Turn- 
waka. The god^s awakener did not awake. 

VOL. n. ^ ^ 
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. ' DengeL . ■ ■ 

Coniej Edkaiidakanda, searclij look about i a tlie country to windward, 

, .iU' the country to leeward, to 2^’a Bia, and to Xa Kuruvarara. ■. 

Messerigei^grm'miifretimiis,' 

I arrived, and asked at once. ' The people ciied— 

Cliorm {Feople}. 

l¥lmt is the matter, oh, messenger I ■. 

Messenger,.- 

Sirs, I am inquiring every wdrere. ' For two ‘ whole days, Turiikawa has 
not' cried.. 

Charm' (People). 

Are you a fool, messenger? Who would injure Turiikawa, the awak- 
eiier of the father of the fathers of our race, the awakener who 
has been ever ivitli him from the begiriiiing? 

DengeL 

Go dowui to Xa Ivauyamba : 

Those impudent boys live there ; 

There live the boy sportsmen. It was they shot Turiikawa. 

When you arrive, ask of them at once. [Messe^iger arTites.^ 

The imo BroPhers, 

WTiat is the matter, messenger? 

, ■ ' ; Messenger, 

Sirs, I am inquiring everywhere, 

For two whole days Turukawa has not cried aloud. 

The two Brothers, 

Are you a fool, messenger ? W’”ho would touch the awakener of our 
ancestor? [Messenger returns, hid is sent hark.l 

DegeL 

Look here, then ; go hack, Rokandakanda. 

Lewangata, peeping, saw them go down to Vunithawa, each holding in 
his hand an arrow. It was they who killed poor Turukawa, and 
no one else. 
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The two Brothers, 

Wliat is the matter, messenger ? 

Messenger^ 

Lewangata, peeping, saw you go down to Vunithawa. It was you shot 
Tiiriikawa. 

The two Brothers, 

Shall we he like those who deny the truths It was we who shot 
Turukawa. His grave is at Munduniyalo, 

First Brother to Second. 

Feel in the basket hung up ; feel in the basket, brother, and hand me 
out the double tambiia.^ [To Messenger, giving it—] 

This is our challenge, messenger: you may burn us out if you can. 

fjhorns of Garpenters. 

Go and cut IJalawa trunks to make stockades with loopholes. 

DengeL 

Let the army attack to-rnorrow. Let the Leketiki spring to the front. 
[ These were a people with tails, hut reduced in number to tivo men onlyh\ 

First Brother. 

Let us leael on to repulse them. Who to-day will shoot this man ? 

Na Tliirikaunioli shot him, and drove the arrow into his belly. 

His bowels poured out through the w^ound. 

QJiorus. 

The Ea Kauvaiidra men return hying in haste to their places. 

DengeL 

Let the army attack again to-morrow. 

Chorus. 

The remaining Leketiki springs to the front rattling his weapons. 

First Brother. 

Let us lead on to repulse tlieni. Who to-day will shoot him? 

Ea Kausambaria shot him, and drove the arrow into his belly. 

His breath went from him at once. 

Chorus. 

The Ea Kauvandra men return flying in haste to their places. 


^ Whale's tooth— -the authentication of every message of importance. 
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Here several verses ol the wfe are wanting, but their place may 
be supplied from the prose legend of the same events. Dengei said 
— The tailed ones are killed. One race of men is now altogether 
destroyed. If we continue the war, the tailless ones will perish also. 
I will stop the wai'j and order the brothers and their people to fly 
elsewhere/' ■ We now resume the meke. 

Ghoms of Garpenters pre^^ming to fl/ij. 

Let the craftsmen meet together, Doloulu and Yisikatawa. 

Our canoe will have to drift to a distance. Let the property be put 
on board — all our women also.-— and let them take on board all 
their mats. Let the earth also and the people go on board the 
canoes. Let the baskets of tools be properly embarked. 

Words from our head we wait. Words from, our head, are coming. 

Are they words of life or words of evil ? 

Messenger. 

Lo these are the words from Xambukandra. Lo these are the words of 
Dengei. 

Let them drift to a distance. My cries of grief I pour forth. 

But you must leave Kaujaba. The stream running up into the 
hills wliich you have asked for, I grant you. These are my last 
■ -words. 

Olioms. 

They drift away with their household goods. They drift away with 
their tools, leaving Tabanisasa heliind them, the land of Kuhukubu 
and Maikawa. The diggers of yakka are left behind. ITm- 
katamai, a, a, a. 

I (^uote yet another of the incantations to the Kalou Rere for 
the sake of the singular and poetic simile in the second verse, which 
is quite unique in its way. 

Revandra comes, the enemy of Raisevu. 

The spirit sent by splint aj.>pears. 

Ob, awful being ! grant iny wish. 

0 Teacher 1 whose home is at Yunivesikula, far off, 
Your words come to the sea-shore. 

The red waves break round me, 

As grass-land on fire glows at night ; 

A quivering line of light, 
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RaiYakath.anil3e, be present. 

Raivakavondo, come up here ; 

Pili the cliildren of the sea. 

Oh, awful being ! appear to us ; 

Be present, approach I 
Grant our desire to us. 

The historical songs are, as a rule, somewhat dull They are 
less poetic than the others, are free from local peculiarities, and far 
less iuteresting than the prose legends of the same events handed 
down to us. But a specimen of them may be given. 

■ ■ ■ ■ X , ■ 

A cry to assemble has been heard, 

Heard in ail the towns ; 

Heard at Kasau, compelling silence. 

The tambua ^ of war has called them. 

The people of Kasau are reviewed in the town square (ram) 
Their chief stands up and says, 

This is a sign to you that men will be killed.’’ 

They tramp through the midst of Bulukara ; 

They climb up to Yavuia; 

They descend to Vatumatai ; 

They pass by Yatukalolo, 

And tread the lands of Bulubuluiiwai. 

Tiiey assemble at Katavalala ; 

They shout, they stir, they cry, 

Tlie Yasu to Yarata stands up among them — 

‘‘ I will speak but once to you, my lads,” he says. 

They are reviewed again at Raumala,^ 

And move backwards and forwards ; 

They crush down a house in their thronging. 

IL 

The people of Lovoni are reviewed 
Passing through Lomairaalulu. 

Tlie Yunivalu, who is in haste, says, 

Give me a present for them.” 

A string of whale’s teeth he takes forth — 

“ These are yours,” he says, ^'pledge of my thanks 
That you may kill men > . 

* before the Yunivalu of Ban. 


^ Whalers tooth. 
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And that I maj he joyfni and renowned/’ 

Ilia east wind/hlows. favourably; 

It is the wincl.to sail with to Mathiiata : 

The double eaiioes creak before it j 
And Alokondranga- is left, astern* 

Vatiiiralies to 'windward. 

At Nabotawalu the carioes anchor, 

Ainl lu’ead is prepared for the voyage. 

.Next nioiiimg they set sail ' 

Ami land again at Liiiwa* 

At Bua they advance in line ; 

The great chief of Bua stands n|) before them, 

Ikimliiig to them a whale’s tooth. 

This is for von, .^ons of ladies/’ he says : 

Tiiis is the pk*dge of our friendship : 

Tills is the pledge of weak Bua 
With its few inhabitants, 

,'3,!'y father is gone hence for eve,!/ , ■■ ■ 

Onlv my bioiher is left wdth me.’’ ^ 

Next morning they set sail; 

Tliey scull across the hay of Tinaro, 
over by great craves. 

The gnd, the son of i/engei, asks from his clilf at Naithoin-* 
tlioiiiljo, 

Where arc you chiefs going?’’ 

‘‘ We are going to l^fatlmatti/’ they reply. 

Nawanka tdso hails them. 

The canoes bring up ut ATunibaku. 

The crews sleep in tiie caves. 

Next morning they set sail, 

And the big canoes creak, 

Creaking to llm midst of Macuuta. 

The town of Alatainamlnilulevu is burned ilown. 

The breesie was fivsli in the passage. 

O-he I How fresh was tlie brBe74‘, 

The south wind lashing the sea into waves. 

The people of Mokunl, being late, 

Have to sail through the Nainena sea. 

At JIatuka, that distant island. 

The women swim after tlie canoes. 

Doves coo as they cross the passage ; 

The surf resounds from the land, 

From the islands the suid .resounds 
As the sacred canoe goes down to the sea. 

The invulnerable ones go on board ; 
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They tread the sands of the reef ; 

They tear down the graceful leaves. 

The red leaves from Niikuserau 
Are rustled by the tumbling waves. 

The anny is reviewed at Lekutn. 

At the town of Tolutolu they sleep. 

Yosimga in liis house inquires, 

Whence i>s the armjf trampling outside P' 

Terrified at the reply, he hies. 

The town of Nanyuya is taken, 

And the red fowls fly up to the sky.^ 

TIere is one of rather more poetic character. 

At dawn of day we raised our spears against the enemy. 

YT shook out our flags, made in the Tongan fashion. 

Whilst they were still asleep we struck them. 

Wiio are these dead ones tliey carry hack from the fight 1 
Tliey heard the sound of arms rattling, and they fled. 

Tiiey crossed the stream for safety. 

<)ur women carry the mud-bespattered limbs of the slain. 

The sun rises, and it is hot. 

The fresh breeze rises, and it is cool. 

We crossed the stream, for fear they should escape, and take refuge 
in some pool, for they may be compared to hsh. 

Keep the large ones ; throw away the small. 

They are like poisoned lisli that float on the sea. 

Cook the food : let us eat to-dav. 


I have remarked how large a part natural scenery takes in these 
poems. Many suiigs refer to nothing else, or at least make the 
scenery the principal object — as, for example, this, on Tavoro, a 
waterfall in Taviuni. 


I will make haste to see Tavoro leaping down from on high in fhie 
spray. 

The sound of it is lieard as far away as Eoono ; 

The wind that it makes is like that of a Imrricane, 

Its blast reaches even Soioosonio. 

1 am desirous to climb the heights of Laucala 
That I may see thence the island of Naitaumba, 

Floating apparently like a canoe on the bright water: 

Below me roar the wiives in the Bay of Yatulawa, 

Waves which those that go to sea are in fear of. 


^ When a Tijiaa town Is burned, people and pigs are seldom seen, as they have found 
ttieans to escape ; but the flight of the poultry from the dames Is always a notable sight. 
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First Offshoot. 

Ripe Langakalis hang on the tree and lie scattered on the gi-ound, 
Gakula’s mother’s ten fingers are busy gathering up the store. 

She says to her mistress, “Dear lady, do not take the fallen fruit. Let 
me have them. Yours are those still on the boughs, hung as if in 
a bright garland.” 

Second Offshoot. 

1 lie down by the water. I bathe. I gaze. 

I see the desolate shore of Thakaundrove. There are no guests from 
Wairiki. Let us keep silence at the crying of the children, the 
children who have lost their playmates. I see Xairai afar off, 
and Yunikivo lonely in the midst of the sea. 

1 now proceed to that class of songs which I have said more 
nearly resemble European love-songs than any with which I am 
acquainted among other semi-savage races, and will at once give 
some specimens of them. I will ask you remark how, in all of them, 
some reference to beauties of nature is introduced, sometimes in a 
very forced manner. My translation is not literal or verbal. The 
elliptical nature of the poetic language makes this impossible, but 
the meaning of each line is I think faithfully given. 

dhe first song is one of some antiquity, and belongs to the district 
of ISTamosi. 

He. 

Behold the rising-sun ascends 
Through black wind-driven clouds. 

See Thingomia ^ trembling and fading (in the distance), and lively 

Sawanamate ^ its beauty wasted. 

hTatuethake ^ rears itself in front, 

At its foot the v^aves lap the bright pebbly beach 
The village stands on. 

The ^eet scent of the lahgakali comes stealing througli the door and 
nils the house, 

Giving me a troubled joy not unniixed delight, 

Pleasant even thus. 

I seek my lady in the house when the breeze blows, 

I say to her, “Arrange the house, unfold the mats, ’ 

Bring the pillows, sit down and let us talk together.” 

I say, yby do you thus provoke me 1 Be sure men despise coquetrv 
such as yours, though they disguise from you the scorn they feel*. 
Aay be not angry ; grant me to hold thy fairly tattooed hand. 1 
am distracted with love. I would fain weep if I could move 
thee to tears.^' 


^ Names of villages. 


^ A mountain. 
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. . . ■ She. 

You are cruel, my love, and perverse. To think thus much of an idle 
jest. 

The setting snn bids all repose. Night is nigh. 

It is impossible to follow with absolute closeness the elliptical 
wordings of the poem. As it is, I have perhaps followed it too 
closely for intelligibility, but it is clear that the ideas here ex- 
pressed have, if they were somewhat expanded, all the elements of 
a true love-song. Here is another ; — 

I lay till dawn of day, peacefully asleep, 

.But when the sun rose, I rose too and ran without. 

I hastily gathered the sweetest flowers I could find, 

Shaking them from the branches. 

I came near the dwelling of my love with my sweet-scented burden. 

As I came near she saiv me, and called playfully, 

^‘What bird are you flying here so early?” 

“ I am a handsome youth and not a bird,” I replied, 

“But like a bird I am mateless and forlorn.” 

She took a garland of flowers ofl her neck and gave it to me. 

I in return gave her my comb ; I threw it to her and ah me ! it strikes 
her face I 

“ What rough bark of a tree are you made from ? ” she cries. And so 
saying she turned and went away in anger. 

In the mountain war of 1876 there was in the native force on 
the Government side a handsome lad of the name of Naloko, much 
admired by the ladies. One day, all the camp and the village of 
Nasauthoko were foiiiul singing this song, which some one had 
composed : — 

The wind ]>lows over the great mountain of Mongondro, 

It blows among the rocks of Mongondro. 

The same wind plays in and raises the yellow locks of Naloko. 

Thou lovest me, Naloko, and to thee I am devoted. 

Bhouklest thou forsake me, sleep would for ever forsake me. 
Shouldest thou enfold another in thine arms, 

All food w-onld be to me as the bitter root of the via. 

Tlie world to me would become utterly joyless 
Without thee, niy handsome, siender-waisted, 

Strong-shouldered, pillar-necked lad. 

This song illustrates many things at once. The way in which 
the rocky ixiountain is lugged iu is an example of the love of the 
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introduction of natural objects I have already spoken of, and the 
fact that the song was made by some unknown member of the native 
constabulary, or some equally unknown villager of Xasaiithoko, shows 
how living and universal is the poetic feeling. 

In all these songs there is a ring of true passion, as if of love 
arising not from mere animal instinct but intelligent association. 
In that which I now quote there is something of the sentimental 
character. 

A chief married two sisters. One had children and was beloved 
by him ; the other was childless and entirely neglected, and at length, 
stung by jealousy and despair, she determined to commit suicide. 
She is supposed to be the first speaker. 

Andi Yavarusu ^ lies sleeping. 

Is this the sleep of health or of death 
Her head hangs helplessly over the pillow. 

Sleep on, woman, who will spare me no place in our luishand’s love. 
Sleep on, woman, who dost not remember our sisterhood. 

This sort of double-wifeship is painful as moli thorns to our fiesh. 

This kind of double-wifeship hurts us as sharp shells cut our feet. 

I take out luy paint and my finest dress, 

I walk away over the plain, 

I pass by under the shaking rock, 

I wade across the river. 

Two lads of Setura were playing there, 

The children of Eanisikulu. 

I turn aside from the path to where a lemba tree grows. 

I open my paint basket, 

I paint both my eyes black 
And one cheek with spots. 

I open and unfold my coloured dress, 

I tie it tight round my waist. 

As I tighten it I sneeze. 

What does that sneeze portend ? 

Is to-day the day of my death ^ 

I then turn to the cocoanut tree. 

Moistening my hands, I spring to climb it, 

Halfway between the leaves and the root 
I pause, and look round on the land. 

My land looks mournful to me. 

I see Setura lovely in the distance, 

The house-tops are dimly grey in the distance. 

I see the strand where I sauntered in life, 


^ Her sister. 
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The.iyhite shell ornaments on the canoe-ends are blurred together in the 

distance. 

I let go both my hands, 

And mj life is parted from me. 
la naia bosiiiu. 

Her sister suspecting, and at last discovering, what has happened, 
is overcome with remorse, and kills herself also. 

Audi Yaverusa was lonely. 

Her only sister was missing. 

8he had been missing for two days. 

Pity that day touched Audi Yaverusa. 

^^Go call our husband,'^ she said, ‘‘and take out my richly coloured dress.^^ 

To her husband she says, “ Do you hold our child and take care of 
him ; I will be back again in two days.’^ 

Then Audi Yaverusa set otf to walk down tow'ards the plain. 

But her baby waved his hand to her, and Andi Yaverusa returned to 
kiss him. “Take care of our child,” she says again; “in two 
days I will return.” 

Then Andi Yaverusa goes away again. But the baby waves both 
hands to her, and she turns back once more to kiss her boy. 

Then she goes away again saying, “ In two days I will return.” 

She goes away across the plain. She passes the shaking rock. She 
crosses the Dolondolu river; there are playing in it the two 
children of Banisikuiu. 

Audi Yaverusa asks them, “ Did any one pass here hvo days ago ? ” 

They answered her, “ Do you perhaps inquire after that most beautiful 
lady — a lady beautiful even as you are — a lady whose hair hung 
down t-wo fathoms, who passed by two days ago ? ” 

She passed on, and under the red lemba tree she saw her sister’s open 
paint basket. 

She painted one eye black, and both cheeks with spots. She opened 
her painted liku and tied it round her. 

As she tied it she sneezed. What may this sneeze portendj Is this 
the day of her death ? 

She turned to a cocoa-nut tree, and wetting her hands, she climbed it. 
Half-way between the leaves and the root she paused and looked 
below her. 

What did she see below her ? The long tresses of Audi Senikumba, 
the dead body of her sister. 

“ Is inj best and only sister deadP* she cried. 

For a while she remained looking over the land, Setnra lying lovely 
in the distance, the houses grey in the distance, the strand 
where she had walked when iiymg with her sister. 
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She let go witR both hands, saying, Our lives are parted from us 
both.’^ And their bodies lie together. 

I think the following may also be classed as sentimental :~ 

“The girls of Yunivanua all had lovers, 

But I, poor I, had not even one. 

Yet I fell desperately in love one clay, 

My eye was filled with the beauty of Vusonilawedua/^ 

She ran along the beach, she called the canoe-men. 

She is conveyed to the town where her beloved dwells. 

Ha Ulumatiia sits in his canoe unfastening its gear. 

He asks her, “Why have you come here, Sovanalakula ? ” 

They have been falling in love at Vunivaiuia,” she answers ; 

I, too, have fallen in love. I love your lovely son Vasunilawedua.” 
JaHlumatua arose to his feet. He loosened a tambna from the canoe, 
ihis he said, presenting it to her, “is my offering to von for vour 
return. My son cannot wed you, lady.” 

Tears stream from her eyes, they stream down on her breast. 

e me only live outside his house,” she says; “I will sleep upon 
he wood pile. H I may only light his seluka i for him, I shall 
rejoice. If I may only hear his voice from a distance, it will 
snmce. Life will be pleasant to me.^’ 

Na Ulumatua replied, “Be magnanimous, lady, and return. 

We have many girls of our own. Eetnrn to your own land. 

asunilawedua cannot wed a stranger.” 

Sovanalasikula went away crying*. 

She returned to her own town forlorn. 

Her life was sadness, 
la nam bosulu. 

The following is a good specimen of a dance lueke 


I. 


I sat on the beach in the evening, 

wTr , 'a ^“Ughts filled my miud, ' 

vvhen Andi Kulamatandra said to me, 

And^pmctise the song and dance of the bird of sweet voice, the kasi- 

Baskets full of flowers are brought. 

They pick the rich-scented flowL of the langakali, 

•« a. «v.r- 


^ Ifative cigarette. 
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The drums are pushed out of the house and brought into the midst of 
the square. 

Let us form to dance the dance and sing the song of the kasi-kasi, 
and thus they pace the measure, 

2. 

Okorus* 

Has it not been heard at Thikombia, 

How they killed the bird Kasi-kasi, 

How they killed and how they cooked him, 

How they cooked and how they ate him? 

They have made aw^ay with Kasi-kasi, 

And the singers lifted up their voices and clapped their hands, 

Only to cease when the sun touched the sea. 


3 - 

Solo \Andi Kulamatandra Bpeaks\ 

For a day Kasi-kasi has been missing, 

For two days Kasi-kasi has not a^Dpeared. 

My belly constrains me and I weep ; 

I cry aloud, My awmkener is lost.” 

Under the shade of the makosi tree I stand and pine, 

I cannot speak ; my songs are only cries of pain. 

I weep alone in my house. 

The pigs grunt to be killed, 

The fowls cackle and crow\ 

Ail these are mine, and no one else’s, 

Yet I lie awake till daylight, 

Till the sky is painted by the coming day, 

For the song of Kasi-kasi was sweet, 

Like the notes of a bamboo-hute. 

The voice that woke me sweetly in the morning is silent. 
Oh, let a canoe be brought that I may go and seek him. 
Oh, let a canoe be brought that I may at least go home. 


4. 

CkoruSr 

“A canoe from whence, dear lady?” they reply. 

“You are Yasu ^ of Lauthala to windward 
(You cannot leave your people).” 

They bring to her two large tambuas,^ 

“ This (they say) is our atonement for your bird ; 

We sit down and offer it humbly, the atpnement of all your people, 

^ Kiece, and possessing large rights ’f'r " ^ Whale’s teeth. 
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A propitiation to drive away your tears. 

The fair island of Nnkumasi too is offered to you ; 

Young men shall sing all day and dance all night ; 

The people of Thikombia shall make tappa^ for you, dear lady ; 

Men shall put up fences — ^fences at Loinai-e~cake, and bring pigs to 
fill them [if only you will stop grieving].” 

All the songs I have quoted are perfectly unobjectionable, but 
among those of the sentimental class there are not a few which are 
licentious, and many more which, though not open to that reproach, 
are coarse and indecent in their plam-spokeiiiiess. But among 
these there is to be found an element of huiiioinv a quality not 
often discernible among savages. 

I suppose we are all' acquainted with the old Scotch ballad in 
which the husband, returning home, puts questions to his wife, who 
had been entertaining a lover or hiding a rebel in the house during 
his absence, and she puts him off with crooked answers, representing 
a Highland bonnet as a hen, a pair of boots as water-stoups, and so 
on. There is just such a ballad in Fijian. The wife of a chief has 
entertained a lover, who has come into the house, not through the 
principal door, but through a narrow opening in the reeds usually 
found at the upper end of large houses. He has given his comb to 
the lady, whose ornamented wooden and ivory pillow he has carried 
off in exchange. The husband returns. He asks — 

‘‘Where is your pillow, lady?” 

“My pillow? It is being cleaned and polished.” 

“Whose comb is this, lady?” 

“Comb? It is no comb; only an instrument to keep apart strips of 
hark for plaiting.” 

“ Whose hair is this on the reeds, lady ? ” 

“Hair? It is my hair, which caught on the reeds as I went out at 
that small door.” 

“ Your hair, lady ? It is not the colour of your hair. This hair is 
yellow, and curled, and frizzy. Yours is soft, like a Tongan lady's. It is 
the hair of a man ; it is the hair of Ratu Ravula.” 

He does not kill or ill-use his wife, but takes his revenge by 
seducing the wife of the man who has wronged him — the ordinary 
usage of Fijians in such cases to the present day, and which is 
submitted to without resistance by the woman as a right of the 
aggrieved husband. 

I have mentioned that the composition of songs is common, as in 

^ ISTative olotli. 
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the Melanesian islands. To the east this is no longer the case. In 
the Friendly Islands every vestige of ancient habits has been stamped 
out by the, as it appears to me, very narrow policy of the mis- 
sionaries. Ill Samoa, so far as I am aware, the composition of 
songs was always restricted to a few persons, and seems now to 
have well-nigh disappeared. But in Fiji the art is not confined to 
any special class of persons. Any one, chief or commoner, man or 
woman, may indulge the poetic vein, if so inclined, and the song, 
if liked, will be sung. 

The first of the modern mekes which I shall quote is a rather 
curious and interesting one. 

Under the government of Thakombau, just before the cession, the 
chiefs were encouraged and bribed to send men in large numbers to 
work on plantations in distant islands, a thing which, on no theory 
of Fijian polity and custom, had they the smallest right to do. 
But of course we were told, as we always are told on such occa- 
sions, that the men went willingly, and of their own accord ; and, 
secondly, that in any case it was a very good thing for them, and 
that they were much better off on the plantations than at their own 
homes, on their own land, and among their own families. 

It may be interesting to know what they themselves thought on 
the subject 

A meke composed by the labourers on an estate in the Yasawa 
islands^ gained a wide circulation, and I believe accurately ex- 
presses their feelings. 

Unde, Unde, Yu ni koka/^ 

Our chiefs are stupid. 

Y"hat money is this that they covet ? 

Shillings with which to buy spirits. 

j^i sa unde unde 
ITi sa li mai. 

Unde, Unde, Yu ni via. 

Our chiefs are foolish. 

They have given us to the white men. 


^ A Bumeroiis group forming the north-western portion of the Fiji islands. 

The words at the head of each stanza, which I have left untranslated, consist of 
an exclamation expressing movement and the name of a tree. It is as though the 
words — 

Wave, wave, weeping willow, 

Wave stately pine tree,” &c., 

were introduced as a sort of ref ram in an English ballad. 
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The sm and the rain beat upon ns. 

We can bathe only in the evenings. 

Hi sa unde unde 
Hi sa li mai 

Unde, Unde, Yn ni drani. 

Our chiefs are full of treachery. 

They have sold us to the white men. 

The sun and the rain beat upon us. 

We can bathe only in the evening. 

Hi sa unde unde 
Hi sa H mai. 

Here is a song on the great visitation of measles in 1875: — 

Our chiefs consult together, 

They consult without being able to decide, 

They consult about the ship that is being prepared 
For Tui Viti to sail in. It was an evil consultation. 

The house of death is opened, 

That trouble may come to Yiti 
And destroy all our people. 

One side is already depopulated ; 

We are very near to the gates of hell. 

The war in the mountains of Yiti Leva in 1876 gave rise to 
many songs. This is one of them ; — 

Who is the chief at Yeitawatawal 
Lewatiakana is the chief at Yeitawatawa. 

What were the words of Lewatiakana 1 

‘‘ Let us be strong, children, and throw off the cloth ; ^ 

I am your great governor of Ha Huyu Koro.” 

Who is the chief of Matawalu 1 
Ha Gusundrandra is the chief there. 

What was it he took in hand to do 1 

Ha Gusundrandra said, ‘‘Government stores shall not go into the 
mountains;” 

And he turned them hack at Koroisata. 

Who is the chief of Haveiyaraki ? 

Hatakataimoso is the chief there. 

What was it that he proclaimed ? 

Katakataimoso said, “ My name shall resound to the skies.” 

He said, “ Let the Government at Hasauthoko be destroyed.” 


^ ie., renounce Christianity. 
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They are judged, they are judged, they are judged. 

Let us sing about the prison ; 

There they eat the seeds of beans ; 

There Tiii Timbiri is their gaoler; ' 

There they are bound with withes of the walai creeper. 

With these bonds the sergeants drag them, 

Drag them along the mountain paths, crying as they go, 

Drag them to Waiwai, where they rest, 

Thence on to Yatiitoko, on the ridge, 

And down to Xawaka, where they arrive in the evening, 

And await the arrival of the steamer not yet come 
Which is to take them to Levuka to break stones. 

'^Oh, I am utterly lost and done for, I am utterly lost and done for,'’ 
they cry, 

To Levuka to break stones. 

“ Oh, I am lost and done for ; oh, I am lost and done for.” ^ 

These few specimens of Fijian poetry may be interesting. As 
I have mentioned poetry alone, I have refrained from giving any 
example of the Tcdanoas, the legendary stories which exist, and of 
which also I have a large collection. Perhaps in some respects 
they are more valuable than the poetry, for they are more rapidly 
perishing. 

I should add that the translations here given have been made or 
revised by one or other of three first-rate Fijian scholars : — Mr. 
Walter Oarew, a gentleman little known, but probably possessing a 
better grammatical and scientific knowledge of the Fijian language 
than any other man living; Mr, David Wilkinson, formerly the 
Governors native Commissioner, whose power of seizing the scope 
and meaning of a Fijian speech, and of rendering it into equivalent 
phrases, faithfully translating the shades of meaning and expression 
rather tlian the literal words, is in my opinion unequalled ; and the 
late Mr. Edward Heffernan, who did not perhaps possess so accurate 
a grammatical and scientific knowledge of the language as the other 
gentlemen I have named, but had an almost exclusive knowledge 
of some of the dialects of the interior. 

^ Literally “ dead ’’ = “ kilt entirdy. ” 
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LANaUAGES OF BEITISH NEW GFINEA, 

by; ' '", ■ . 

■ ■■ SIDNEY, H. EAT. 

An endeavour will here be made to show, by linguistic evidence 
alone, that the southern shores of British New Cruinea and the 
adjacent islands form the meeting-place of tribes speaking two 
widely different types of language, one of which is aboriginal and 
the other intrusive. To distinguish the two types, it will be 
convenient to use in a somewhat restricted sense the terms 
Melanesian and Papuan. These are not new to Oceanic philology, 
but have been so loosely applied as to have become misleading. 
They are here used in the most literal and special sense, and the 
term Melanesian is applied only to the inhabitants of the great 
island chain which extends from the eastern extremity of New 
Guinea to New Caledonia. With similar resti'iction the term 
Papuan is used for the darker and more frizzly-liaircd people of 
the mainland of New Guinea. If this distinction be kept in mind, 
the description of any language spoken in New Guinea as Aielanesian 
will at once mark it as akin to the island languages, and intrusive. 
The designation of any langnage as Papuan will show that it is one 
characteristic of the true aborigines of the island of New Guinea 
and distinct from the island tongues. 

Melanesian and Papuan. 

The Melanesian languages of British New Guinea are not found 
farther west than Cape Possession, and even on the south-eastern 
shores appear only in detached settlements, rarely extending far 
into the interior, except along a river-bank. In native tradition 
these tribes are said to have come across the sea at some remote 
period, and occupied the villages on the coast. The name given 
by one section of these people to themselves points ^ to the same fact. 
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It is the word motu, common in the east and south, and meaning 

island/' The speech of these intrusive settlers is in every essen- 
tial a branch of the same linguistic family as that found in the 
southern portion of the Solomon Group, the Banks Islands, Fiji, 
and the New Hebrides. In relation to one another the various 
dialects are homogeneous, and all appear to belong to the same 
stock. They have similar variations in phonology and the same 
grammatical structure as the languages of the Melanesian islands, 
and their vocabularies are full of the same common words. 

The Papuan languages of British New Guinea are spoken west 
of Cape Possession, on the islands of Torres Straits, in a few dis- 
tricts on the south-eastern shores, and generally in the inland districts, 
so far as they have yet been explored. These languages present 
in nearly every respect the widest possible contrast to the Melanesian. 
Instead of the comparatively simple forms of the Melanesian grammar, 
we have elaborate expressions built up after the Australian manner 
by suffixes. Entirely strange features of grammar are found, and 
there is hardly any agreement between one language and another 
in vocabulary or constructive particles. The appearance is pre- 
sented of various distinct linguistic stocks. The tribes speaking 
these languages are represented as different in customs, frizzly- 
haired, and darker than the invaders from across the sea. They are 
no doubt the true aborigines of New Guinea. Unfortunately the 
difficult structure of the languages and their diversity in vocahulary 
have militated against the acquisition of accurate knowledge, but 
quite enough has been ascertained to show their entire separation 
from the Melanesian.^ 

Besides the two types of language just mentioned, there are to 
be found at the eastern end of the Possession and in the Louisiades, 
other languages which are remarkably different from the Melanesian 
languages generally, and yet have in many cases Melanesian words 
and grammatical forms. Though imperfectly known, it seems pos- 
sible to regard these as languages belonging to originally Papuan 
stocks, upon which have been grafted in course of time words and 
idioms from the Melanesian tongues. Their Papuan origin will 
account for their diversity, the Melanesian element, which is common 
to all, will account for partial agreements, and show the amount of 
contact with the island languages. If this supposition be correct, 

^ The relationship of the Torres Straits languages to the Melanesian and Australian 
have been fully discussed by Professor Haddon and myself in our '‘Study of the 
Languages of Torres Straits,'* and will shortly appear in the “Proceedings of the 
Eoyal Irish Academy,** 
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we may expect languages of a similar character in the Northern 
Solomon Islands, and such are indeed found. The languages of 
AlUj Treasury Island, of Buka and New G-eorgia, and that of Savo 
show that there are in that region some forms of speech which 
differ more or less from the Melanesian, and prohably contain Papuan 
elements. For these mixed languages is proposed, and liere used, 
the term Melano-Papuan. 

In the following Table the languages of British New Guinea are 
arranged, as far as their mutual connection will allow, in geo- 
graphical order, commencing from the west. No languages are 
inserted in the Table unless actual specimens have been examined, 
and in all cases the district whex'e spoken and the authority for the 
specimen is stated : — 


I.— MELANESIAN LANaUAGES. 


Language. 


I. Maiva 


2. Motu 


3. Kerepunu 


4 Sariba 


5. Awaiatxia 


Dialect, 

Locality. 

Anthority. 



'Ann. Report Brit. New 

Mekeo 

Upper St. Joseph 

Guinea, 1S90. 

District 

MS. Chalmers k Brit. New 



^ Guinea Yocab. 

Maiva- Kivori 

Coast opposite Yule 
Island 

'Lawes, Motu Gram., 2nd 
edit. ■ 

/lext. '■ 

Laval or Roro 

Yule Island 

Stone, Few Months in 

1 ■ 


New Guinea. 

rNala 

Between Kabadi and 

Ann. Report Brit. New 


Hall Sound 

Guinea, 1S91. 

Kabadi 

Redscar Bay 

Law'es, Motu Gram., 2nd 



edit. 

Dotira 

Do. 

MS. Chalmers & Brit. New 



Guinea Yrtcab. 

.Motii 

Port Moresby 

f Lawes, Motu Gram. 

L Texts. 

rHala 

Hood Point 

Text. 

Bula’a 

Do. 

Ann. Report Brit. New 
Guinea, 1S91. 

(Text, 

Kerepunu 

Hood Bay 

■ Law'es, Motu Gram,, 2nd 
t edit. 

Aroma 

DistrictE. of Hood Bay 

Do. do. 

Sinaugolo 

Central District 

Ann. Rep-ort Brit. New 

Tarova 


Guinea, 1S91. 

Do, 

MS. Chalmers k Brit. New 

V 


Guint^a Yocabs. 

/Sariba 

Hayter Island 

Ann. Report Brit. New 

Mugula 


Guinea, i8(jo. 

Dufaure Island 

MacgilhhTaj’, Yoyage of 
tlie Lattlcmal^e. 

[Text. 

Suau 

South Cape 

< Lawes, Motu Gram. , 2nd 

Wari 


1 edit. 

Teste Island 

Macfariane, Brit. New 

\ 


Guinea Yocab. 

"Awaiama 

Chads Bay 

Ann, Report Brit. New 

■ 

East Cape 

Guinea, 1890. 
Macfariane, Brit. New 



Guinea Yocab. 
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Language. Dialect. 


I. Saibai 


r Dabii 

2. Dabu -j 

I Toga 
I'lrowat 

3. Daudai or | Pereni 

Kiwai "i jviwai 


XI.-PAPtJAN LANGUAGES. 

Locality. AutliGrity. 

f Text. 

/The Western Islands MS. Sharon & Macfarlane. 
J of Torres Straits, I Macgillivrav, Voyage 
j Yorke Island to 1 the Mattlesnale. 

I Cape York Ann. Report Brit, 

I Guinea, 1890. 

)^ew Guinea Coast, 1 . ^ ^ xr 

Ann. Report Bnt, New 

Guinea, 1891. 


4. Miriam 

5. Tumu 

6. Evorra 

7. Elema 


J Eriib 

iMer 


8. Koiari 


9. Kabana 
10, Manukoliu 
u. Domara 


( 

Koita 

I Maiarl 

Favere 

dCiipele 

Meri.)ka 


j Domara 
I Malm 


of 


New 


fN< 

i opposite Saibai 
I Bo. 

Mouth of Kataw River 
Bampton Island 
Island of Kiwai, Fly 
Delta 


•Darnley Island 
Murray Island 


'Toaripi 

Elema 

Motumotu 

Koiari ' . 
Eikiri 


pillage on 

- River, 25 m, N.W. V 
I of the Aird Hills j 
j Village on Queen’s] 

- Jubilee River, 15 m. l 
I N. of Bald Head j 

Eastern end of Gulf * 
of Papua 
District W. of Cape 
Possession 

Till. Cape Possession 


MS. Beardmore &; Haddon. 
MS. Hunt. 

Ann. Report Brit. New 
Guinea, 1890. 
f Texts. 

-! MS. Haddon & Macfarlane. 
[ Jukes, Voyage of the Fly. 

Douglas] 

Bevan, Toil and Travel. 


Do. 


do. 


New 


in 


Ann. Report Brit. 

Guinea, 1891. 

Stone, Few Months 

New Guinea. 

Text.'" ■ 

Lawes, Motu Gram. , 2nd 
edit. 

1' Central district inland] Ann. Report Brit. New 
I from Port Moresby I Guinea, 1890. 

] j Stone, Few Months in 

I j New Guinea. 

do. MS. Chalmers & Brit. New 

Guinea Yocab, 
rAnn. Report Brit. New 

I Guinea, 1S90, 

1 Stone, Few Months in 

( New Guinea. 

do. MS. Chalmers & Brit, New 

Guinea Vocab. 

do. , ■ Do.' ; do. 

do. Do. do.] 

do. Do. do. 

... MS. Chalmers & Brit. New 

Guinea Vocab. 

Do. do. 

Coast W. of Orangeriel Report Brit. " New 

IsSs Do. J 


Do. 


1 ) 0 . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


do. 


Language. 

1. Murua 

2. Nada 

3. M.isima 

4. Tagula 

5 - ... 


Ill— MBLANO-PAPUAN LANGUAGES. 


Dialect. 
Woodlark Is. 

Laugiilan la. 
Bt. Aignan Is. 
Sud Est Is. 
Rossel Is. 


Locality. 

Louisiades 


Authority. 

Ann. Report Brit. 
Guinea, 1890. 


New 


Do. 

Do. 

1891. 

Bo. 

Do. 

1890. 

Do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

Do. 

do. 
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In comparing tlie Melanesian and Papuan languages o£ British 
New Guinea, it is necessary to note that only one grammar has 
been published, that of the Mot 11 of Port Moresby.^ Texts have 
been printed in several of the other languages (Kerepunii, Hula, 
Suau, Maiva, Motu-motu, Saibai, and Miriam), and some sentences 
are in most cases given with the vocabularies in the Annual Reports 
on New Guinea. In what follows, the Motii Grammar of the Rev. 
W. G. Lawes is used as the standard, but many notes and illustra- 
tions from the vocabularies and texts are combined with it. 

In order to exhibit the difference between the two types of 
language, and also the agreement of the Melanesian languages 
with those of the island, a few notes are offered on phonology, pro- 
nouns, adjectives, and verbal particles. 

r. Phomlogij. — The phonology of the Melanesian languages of 
New Guinea is very similar to that of the languages described in 
the work of the Rev. Dr. Codrington on the island languages, and 
the sound-changes are of the same character. A fact worthy of 
notice is the omission of the guttural as in sing and finger. 
These do not occur in any of the Melanesian languages of the 
mainland, except in Mekeo, where, however, ng is a change from r. 
This omission of ng is compensated for either by a lengthened 
vowel or by the substitution of the simple nasal n or guttural g. 
Thus the common langi^ wind, tangi, cry, appear as la% ag% and 
taiy hai, agi, tani. The peculiar compound consonant called the 
Melanesian q (Jcpw) is found in most of the languages, but has rarely 
the full sound. It is hw in Motu and BulaA, and w in Kerepunii, 
but is lost in Kabadi and Maiva. It is very conspicuous in Tagula, 
where it is written variously as hw, gw, hw, ngw, and mhw. 

The description of the Melanesian sound-changes given by Dr. 
Codrington exactly applies to these languages as found in New 
Guinea, and it appears possible to draw from them the same con- 
clusions as to the origin of the Melanesian settlements in New 
Guinea. Sounds which differ one from the other correspond one 
to the other in different languages, and, interesting as the phonetic 
changes are, it is apparently impossible to show a law prevailing 
between one language and another. The reason for this probably 
is, that the various languages and dialects have been brought 
irregularly into their present seats, not in successive and consider- 
able migrations from one quarter and another, but by chance and 

^ “ Grammar and Vocabnlary of Language spoken by Motu Tribe (New Guinea),” 
,.by Bev. W. G. Lawes, F.R.G.S. Second and revised edition. Sydney, 1888. 
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petty movements of people whose language, though belonging to 
one family, was already much broken up and diversified.” ^ 

Space only permits here of one example. The Kerepunu g is 
usually dropped in Motu, as in gula^ urn, crayfish ; aigo, aio, neck ; 
yet the g is found in both dialects in sky; mgege^ jealous; 
lagu^ forehead ; whilst the g is both omitted and retained in the 
Kerepunu Motii min^ 

2. FTormms,—TkQ following table shows the Melanesian pro- 
nouns of New Guinea:— 




/. " 

Thfju. 

Me. 

We 

inclusive. 

We 

exclusive. 


They. 

Mekeo 


tail 

oi 

ia 

naika 

lai 

aumi 

iamo 

Maiva , . 


au 

oi 

ia 

aika 

ai 

uai 

ia 

Laval 


aU' 

oi 






Nala 


lau 

oiii 

ia 

ita 

lai 

oi 

ia 

Kabadi . 


nana 

oniua 


isada 

naida 

uida 

iada 

Motu 


lau 

oi 

ia 

ita 

ai 

umiii 

idia 

Doiira 


nau 

oi 

ia 

namai 


umui 

isia 

Hula 


au 

oi 

la 


ai 

omi 

ila 

Bulaa 


au 

oi 

ia 

ia 

ai 

omi 

ila 

Kerepuna 


au 

oi 

ia 

ia 

ai 

omi 

ila 

Aroma 


lau 

goi 

ia 

ia 

ai 

mui 

ira 

Sinaiigolo 


au 

goi 

gia 

ita 

gai 

gomi 

gia 

Tarova 


au 

goi 

gia 



gomi 

gia 

. Sariba 
Mugula . 


yau 

koa 

tenem 

kita 

kai 

komi 

sia 

Suau 


eau 

oa 

ia 

ita 

ai 

omi 

isi 

Wari 


iau 

kowa 

ia 


kai 

komiii 

sia. 

Awalama . 


tau 







East Cape 


tau 

tarn 

iai 

tauta 


tamiai 

inugoneina 


A comparison of these with the Melanesian pronouns given in 
Dr. Codrington’s work shows a large amount of agreement, especially 
with the languages of the Solomon Islands: — 

/. Thou. He. You. The,. 

W^aiigo (San Cristoval) . au o ia iga’u ame'u amo ira’a 

Yatui’anea (Gnadalcanar) aa bo aia hita hami hamu bira, ra 

The chief differences are in the plural. The first person exclusive 
has no form of mam, ma, or a7)i, which is usual in Melanesia. The 
central districts alone have the Melanesian ra or la for the third 
person pliunl, the others have ia, gia, idia, and isia as forms of isL 
This word is found in Melanesia as a demonstrative, and is the 
Solomon Islands Wango esi^ Vanna Lava es, Sesake se. 

The Melano-Papuan pronouns only partly agree with the Mela- 
nesian : — 


^ “ The Melanesian Languag' 6 $,” p. 202. 
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/. 

Thou, 

He 

We. 

fkaditei (2) 

You. 

rkamitoi (2) 

They, 

Yegu 

yakom 

kanmaneti -j 

kaditeitonu {3) 
[kadabebaosa 

-! kamiteitonii (3) 
^jakuinivi 

toweaka 

togu 

tom 

tona 

toda 

tiimis 

tosi 

nau 

owa 

ia 

fvageuri (2) 
,tagato (3) 


eria 

giya 

k-^^enu 

andanka -j 

deiikuwa (2) 

j'degewu {2) 
(imena 


Murua 

Nada 
Misima 

Tagula 

Of these, the Misiina is the same as the New Guinea Melanesian^ 
whilst the Nacla forms, and some of the Mnnia, show the pronouns 
usual as possessive suffixes, gii, m, na^ &c. 

The Papuan pronouns do not agree with the Melanesian, and 
show a great variety of forms with very doubtful correspondences. 


Saibai 

Dabu 

Kiwai 
Miriam . 

Toaripi . 

Motumotu 

Koiari 
Koita 
Kabana . 

Manukoliu 
Domara . 

Mairix . 

In expressing the idea of possession, the radical difference be- 
tween the Melanesian and Papuan tongues of Nei'W Guinea is most 
clearly seen. The first follow the common Melanesian rule and 
suffix a pronoun to the names of parts of the body and relation- 
ships and a few other words. These suffixed pronouns are icUntiail 
with those used in the islands. The Melano-Papuan languages 
show the same forms. 

Mekeo . 

Maiva . 

Nala . 

Kabadi . 

Mot'll 
Hnla 
Bula’a . 

Kerepunu 
Aroma . 

Sinaugolo 
Tarova . 

Sariba . 

Saau 
Mar'ua . 

Misima . 

Nada . 


/. 

Thou, 

He. 

We. 

J iigoi 
j ngalpa 

You. 

They. 

ngai 

ngi 

noi 

ngita 

tana 

mga 

ngana 

nna 

) bungu 
) bungo 

bwainen 

ngami 

bibi 

ubidag 

mo 

ro 

nod. 

nimo 

nigu 

nei 

ka 

\ ma 


j keriba 
i meriba 

waba. 

wiaba 

kaka 

1 mama 

e 

arao 

ao 

areo 

erao 

eo 

eveo 

ara 

ao 

areo 

5 ero (excl.) 
j leao (incL) 

eo 

ereo 

da 

a 

eke 

noikoa 

yane 

yabuia 

da 

ana 

an 

nokaki 

yana 

eankaki 

nahu 

sasana 

derudaga 

agego 

inavaniga 

apagodago 

erne 

va 

oi 

erne 

va 

ia 

ga 

adege 

gea 

gana 

orna 

ia 

ga 

ateg 

kea 

aea 

oma 


u 

mu 

nga(?) 


mai 

i 

i 

u 

mn 

na 


rnai 

mi 

kia 

u 

mu 

na 

ta 

mai 

mui 

da 

nna 

mu 

na 


mai 

imii 

da 

gu 

mu 

na 


mai 

mill 

dia 

gn 

ku 

mu 

na 


mai 


la 

mu 

na 

ra 

mai 

mi 

ra 

E 

mu 

na 


ma 

mi 

ria 

mu 

na 


mai 

mi 

ria 

ga 

mu 

na 

ra 

ma 

mi 

n 


m 

na 

da 


mai 

di 

gn 

mu 

na 

da 

mai 

mi 

di 

gu 

mu 

na 

di 


mi 

si 


m 

na 




ria 


, mu 

na 

da 


mia 

sa 
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In the use of these the New Guinea Melanesians appear to have 
adopted a peculiar idiom from the Papuans, and use the ordinary 
form of the personal pronoun before the name of the object with 
suffix : Cf. 

Sinaugolo au_sina-gu . , Espiritu Santo, Tangoa tina-gu my mother 

Slekeo . oi iiua-niii . . A-raga, Eew Hehridss llma-mu thy hdnrl 

Mom . iatama-na . . Solomon Is., I'lorida tama-na his father 

That this use is probably borrowed from tte Papuan may be seen 
by comparison with the Koiari and Koita. 

Koiari, ada, hand Koita, omo, head 

Mij iuLiLa di-ada-kero jyjy head di-omo-te 

Thy hand ai-ada-kero Tky head ai-omo-te 

Mh hand eke-ada-kero His head aii-omo-te 

Instead of the general possessive suffixes hero and te of the 
Papuan, the Melanesian have used the proper personal suffixes, the 
Koiari di-ada-kero being I-hand-of, the Motii laii-mma-g%t^ I- 
hemd-my} 

When not used with names of parts of the body and relationships 
the suffixed pronouns are added to certain nouns indicating the 
nature of the thing possessed, and then become equivalent to pos- 
sessive pronouns. In the Melanesian languages of New Guinea two 
of these nouns are found. One is used only with property possessed, 
the other with food. The former is always ge^ he, or e, and corresponds 
to the Fiji nc, Florida, &e., nL The second, used with food, is ga^ 
ha, or a, which is so used throughout the whole of Melanesia. 

This construction with possess! ves is not very clear in the 
Melano-Papuan tongues, but "'my banana” is in Nada togu lulci 
muiki; and in Miirua ag cud egu, where lula and egu are apparently 
possessive words. 

No suffixed pronouns appear in the Papuan languages. The 
personal pronouns are put into the possessive case by a suffix, which 
is usually the same in all persons and numbers. The pronoun is, 
in fact, treated as a noun. 



Saihai^ 

Biwai. 

Miriam. Motuniotu. Koiari. 

Koita. Lomara. 

Mairu. 

/ 

ngai 

mo 

ka 

ara 

da 

da ia 

ia 

My 

ngau 

moro 

kara 

arave 

daiero 

dairaki iaina 

ina 

Thou 

ngi 

ro 

nia 

ao 

a 

ana ga 

ga 

Thy 

ngiiiu 

roro 

mara 

ave 

aiero 

aieraki gana 

gana 

Be 

noi 

non 

e 

areo 

eke 

an jidege 

ateg 

Bis 

nongo 

noiina 

abara 

areve 

ekeero 

anieraki ategiena 

ategiana 

We 

ngol 

niino 

keriba 

ero 

noikoa 

nokaki geo. 

kea 

Our 

ngoimun 

nimota 

keriba 

erove 

niero 

noiraki kekena 

kekena 

You 

ngita 

nigo 

waba 

eo 

yane 

yana gana 

aea 

Your 

iigitamnn nigonai waba 

eve 

jaiero 

jaiaraki aeana 

aeana 

They 

tana 

nei 

wiaba 

ereo 

yabula 

eankaki oma 

oma 

Thetr 

tanaman 

neinai 

wiaba 

ereve 


.■eanaraki omana 

omana 


^ It is, however, possible that the personal .pKCWbEh before the noun may be so 
used by a native in explanation to one ignorant of thb language. 
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The full declension of the pronoun and noun by suffixes is cer- 
tainly found in the Saibai, Miriam, and Kiwai It has probably 
not been expected in the other languages, and therefore does not 
appear in the vocabularies. In the singular the Saibai, Miriam, and 
Kiwai show cases as follows : — 


KiwaL 

mo 

looro 

morogido 

mo 

morogaiit 

morogOD3oa 


Saibai. 

ngai 

ngau 

ngaeapa 

ngona 

ngaungu 

ngaibia 


Miriam, 


kara 

karlm 

kare 

karielam 
ka redog 


Thou 
Of thee 
To thee 
Thee 

From thee 
With thee 


ngi 

nginu 

ngibepa 


ro 

roro 

rorogido 

ro 

rorogant 

rogoinoa 


II la 

mar a 

niarim 

uiare 

marielam 

maredog 


noi 

nongo 

nabepa 

noino 

nimgungii 

nubia 


noil 

nonna 

noiigido 

noil 

nongaut 

nogomoa 


abara 

abirn 

abi 

abielam 

abidog 


Vj mm 
To Mm 
Eim 

From him 
With him 


There is no declension by suffixed particles in any Melanesian 
language, though the Savo of Solomon Islands, already noted as 
very different to its neighbours, has the appearance of a suffix in 
the possessive : — 


These Savo forms should be compared with the Motumotu 


areo 

areve 
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The word equivalent to the English “ alone,” “ by one’s self,” is 
in the hlotu and Iverepunu, as in the island languages, a noun with 
pronominal suffixes. Compare the following examples from all 
parts of hlelane.sia : — 


Mot'U. 

sibo-gu 

sibo-mii 

sibo-na 


Kcrejnmu, 

gerelia-gu 

gereba-mii 

trereha-na 


Aurom Is., 
Maewo. 
tabii-k 
tabii-nga 
tabn-Ha 

Florida. 

hege-gii 

liege-mu 

liege-na 


Alalelcula. 

Pangkumu^ 

jombo-g 

jombo-m 

jombo-n 

Fspiritu Santo^ 
Tctngoa, 
kase-ku 
kase-m 
kase-na 


Ffate. 

tuma-gu 

tuma-ma 

tAima-na 

Banks Is., 
Mot a. 
magese-k 
magese-ma 
magese-na 


In the Yocabnlaries. the Aroma kereka-na, Kabadi sipo-na, 
.M.aiva Upo- na, with the suffix: of the third person, show that those 
dialects follow the same use. 

4. Verbs.— The verb in the Melanesian languages of New Guinea 
presents in its forms a close analogy to those of the island dialects. 
A verb is distinctly pointed out as such by a particle, varying, as in 
the Solomon Islands, with each person and number. The particle 
has no temporal force, and the exact time of action requires definition 
by an adverb. The simple forms found in the New Guinea lan- 
guages are the following: — 



.'■I. 

>%nguhvi 

2. 

3 - 

I inc. 

Plural. 

I exc. 2. 


l^Iekeo 

. a 

0 

e 


ina 

ino 

e 

Maiva 

. na 

ko 

e 



' ■ ... ' ■■ 

e 

Nala 

. ba 

bo 

be 


ba 

bo 

be 

Motu 

. na 

0 

.e. 

ta 

a 

0 

e 

Buia’a 

. ana 

ono 

ene 

.■■■■ e 

a 

io 

ie 

Kerepunu 








Siiiaugolo 

. a 

0 

e 


ga 

go 

ge 

.Sariba ■. ■ . 

. ya 

kii 

ye 

ta 


kwa 

se 

Suau 

. ea 

u, ue 

ie, i 

ta 

aie 

an, aue 

si, se 

Nada 

' . :'e, '&■ ■ 

kii, a 

i 

ta, te 


mi, i 

si, i 


The transitive suffixes so characteristic of the Melanesian languages 
are not noticed in the Motu grammar, but no doubt exist. Examples 
from the Motu vocabulary will suffice : — 

gufju, to clasp ; guguha, to hold tightly ; gugubaia^ to squeeze by holding. 
girogiro, to spin (as a top) ; giroa, to turn (as a handle). 
mate, to die ; hamaiea, to kill (with causal prefix). 

The Melanesian causal prefix va is seen in the word for teach.’' 
Kerepunu 'va-riha, Bula'a va-dipa^ Motu ha-diia-ia, Aroma ve-hariba 
(from riba, diha, to know), and in the Suau he-ata, to teach, from 
ata, to know (Efate, New Hebrides, to know). 
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The Melanesian reciprocal prefix vei is seen in the Iverepunu 
i:e-arava, to marry (lit. to be husband or wife arava^ to one 
another), Motu he-adava^ Aroma he-garmm. 

Very few examples are given of the const-ruction of the Papuan 
verb, and none of these can be regarded as accurate. All that is 
certain is, that no features are presented by which they may be 
referred to Melanesian. All the evidence tends to show that 
modifications of time, number (and perhaps are expressed as 

in the Australian languages by suffixes. 

It is unnecessary here to discuss further the agreement of the 
Melanesian languages of New Guinea and those of the islands. 
Enough has been brought forward to justify the classihcation made 
in the early part of this paper. The arguments sustained by 
grammar can be strengthened by an examination of vocabularies, 
and for this purpose a list of New Guinea words is appended 
to this paper for comparison with the list in Dr. CodringtoAs 
Melanesian Languages.” 

One or two other points of interest require brief notice. It does 
not seem probable that the exact quarter from which the Melanesian 
immigrants into New Guinea have come can be ascertained. There 
is at first sight a great deal of dissimilarity between tlie languages 
east and west, between the Motu and Kerepimu on the one side, 
and the Suau of South Cape on the other. Though much of this 
dissimilarity disappears on closer examination, it may be stated that 
the language of Suau is very like that of San Cristoval, Solomon 
Islands, which lies almost due east of South Cape. Tlie ]\Iotu anti 
Kerepunu agree more with the languages of the Efate district in 
the Central New Hebrides, which are directly south-east of Port 
Moresby, with no inhabited region between. 

With regard to the migration of Oceanic tribes, if the Melanesians, 
and by inference the Polynesians, were immigrants into the Island 
region, the stream of immigration must have flowed north of New 
Guinea, and not vid Torres Straits, for Melanesians like those of the 
islands have not occupied the western shores of the Papuan Gulf. 

In conclusion, it must be confessed that the outlook for the 
student of the Papuan languages and races is not promising. The 
simpler Melanesian languages present less difficult foi’xns, and are 
more readily understood by Europeans, but as yet no European has 
mastered a Papuan tongue. The pioneer work of the missions, 
including translation, is, as a rule, intrusted to Polynesian or Mela- 
nesian teachers, whose work cannot always be depended upon. 
Unless the New Guinea Government or some public body makes a 
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systematic inquiry into the physical characters and langua<?es of 
the New Guinea tribes, similar to that undertaken by the British 
Association in North-Western Canada, it is almost certain that the 
knowledge of many languages and peoples in New Guinea will he 
lost to science, or be reduced to the same scanty proportions as that 
of some portions of Australia. 

APPENDIX. 

Comparative Vocabulary of New Guinea Dialects. 


Mekeo 
llaiva 
Laval 
Nala , 
Kabacli 
Doura 
Motu 
Hula 
Bula’a 
Kerepunu . 
Aroma 
Sinaugolo . 
Tarova 
Sariba 
Mugiila 
Suau . 
Brumer Is. 
Wari . 
Av^aiama . 
East Cape 


Muraa 

Nada 

Misima 

Tagula 

Rossel 

man 

manii 

kahin 

rna 

buiavi 

buiai 

maiya 

madibu 

tatuani 

tatuwa 

tuatua 

w’-aknia 

bebi 

beba 

bebebi 

bebi 

boibwae 

niu 

nihu 

ramuna 

Saibai 

unii 

kulka 

ridd 

paikau 

urabo 

Babu 

papa 

mem, mam 

kut 

papapi, iiipurigan 

ngoi, guvi 

Mowat 

liollogo, wowogo 

arima 

oro 


oi 

Kiwai 

wowogo 

arima 

soro 

maupo 

oi 

Miriam 

ebur 

mam 

lid 

kap 

u, ue 

Tumu 




boiboi 

00 

Evorra 




boiboi 

bida 

Toaripi 

ori 

ovo 

uti 

pipi 

na, lakoku 

Elema 

ori 



bibi 

raha 

Motumotu 

or! 

ovo 

uti 

kaokao 

da, rafaure 

Koiari 

iign 

tago 

itafa 

avaku 

karu, baglia 

Eikiri 

ugu 

tagho 

torika 

avako 

bagba 

Koita 

uguva 

tago 

ita 

beberuka 

karu, bagha 

Maiari 

uku 

tao 

tori 

avako 

baa 

Favere 

ugn 

tagho 

tori 

avako 

pagba 

Kupele 

Ugll 

aghove 

nokeiso 

avako 

pagha 

Meroka 

ugu 

aghove 

nokeiso 

avaka 

pagba 

Kabaua 

tubureda 

tanara 

kurda 

maiabinava 

fofona 

Manukoliu 

neni 

ro 

ehine 

beberoho 

gbune 

Bomara . 

mann 

nara 

kdsa 

bebe 

ama 

Mairti 

manu 

rara 


bebe 

ama 


Bird. 

Blood. 

Bone. 

Butteriy. 

Cocoanut. 

nge’i 

ifa 

ungia 

fefe 

konga 

rovorovo 

aruarii 

uria 

peropero 

kilokilo, tona 

raborabo 



ibibi 

tona 

manu 

lala 

kulia 

ebebe 

niu 

manu 

mra 

kuria 

poioo 

niu 

komatara 

lala 

kiiria 

meabinava 

niu 

manu 

rara 

turi 

kaubebe 

niu 

manu 

rala 

iliga 

pepe 

niu 

manu 

rala 

iliga 

bebe 

niu 

manu 

rara 

iliga 

pepe 

niu 

manu 

lala 

turiga 

kaubebe 

niu 

manu 

lala 

turiga 

kaubebe 

niu 

roro 

kuasi 

siria 

bebe 

niu 

manu 

osisina 

siata 

bebe 

niu 


... 


bebi 

niu 





niu 

manu-cligudigu 

tara 

geami 

kapeu 

neura 





neura 
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Comparative Vocabulary of Mew Guinea Dialects — (imithmid). 



Ear. 

Father. 

Fruit. 

Hand. 

Home. 

Mekeo . 

. aina 

ama 

piia 

Ima 

e’a 

Maiva . 

. baia 

hama 

vua 

ima 

itu 

Laval 

. haia 

bama 


ima 

itu ^ 

Nala 

. kaia 

gama 

vua 

ima ' 

luma 

Kabadi . 

. kai 

auana 

vekopi . 

ima ' . 

ruma 

Doura . 

. kaia 

kama 

iiiia 

ima , 

ruma 

Motu 

. taia 

tama 

hualma 

ima 

ruma 

Hula . 


ama 


gima . 

nxmia 

Bula’a . 

. kea 

ama 

bua. 

gima 

nnma. 

Kerepunu 

. eha 

ama 

vnaviia 

girna 

nuL'ua 

Aroma . 

. ega 

ama 

bna 

ima 

nunia 

Sinaugolo 

. sega 

tama 

gutu 

ima". 

numa 

Tarova . 

. sega 

tama 

ua 

ima 

nuina 

Sariba . 

. bea 

tama 

kanio ■ 

nima 

numa 

Mugula . 

. teina 





Suau 

. bea 

tama 

uaua 

riima 

numa 

Brumer Island 

. bea 



nima 


Wari 

. ■ ... 

tama 


... 


Awaiama 

. taniga 

tama 

wakai 

nima 

numa 

East Cape 


ama 




Murua . 

. tegani 

tama 

tuori, kanagini 

katapueni 

bwasi 

Hada . 

. tina 

tama 

avenina, iiia 

nima 

koba 

Misima . 

. tana 

tama 

ibohi 

nima 

iimi 

Tagula . 

. enowa 

rama 

kavoi 

nima 

gola 

Eossel . 

. ngoada 



bwoa, gear 

ngoa 

Saibai . 

. kaura 

baba, tati 

kausa 

getii 

lago 

Babu 

. ran, ika 

baba 

kopa- 

tang 

ma 

Mowat . 

. epate 

baba, abcra 


tuo, tugiri 

mantu 

Kiwai . 

. gare, sepate 

aba, baba 

iojiu 

tuigiri 

moto 

Miriam . 

. laip, gerip 

baba, aba 

tiirnm, kep 

tag 

meta 

Tumu . 

. qopati 



sii 


Evorra . 

. kapara 



ebi 


Toaripi . 

. kirori 

oa 

fare 

mat 

uvi 

Elema . 

. avato 

uika 


bai 

pura 

Motiimotu 

. kirori 

oa 

fare 

mai 

uvi 

Koiari . 

. ifiko 

mame 

tafa 

a<la 

yaga 

EiMri . 

. ipiko 

mame 

fana 

ada 

iaka 

Koita . 

. iMko 

mame 

tabaka 

ada 

yaga 

Maiati . 

. lika 

mamaka 

taba 

ada. 

iaga 

Eavere . 

. ihiko 

mamaka 

taba 

ada 

iaka 

Kupele . 

. kerema 

moia 

eba 

ada 

iaga 

Meroka . 

. kerema 

noia 

ebai 

ada 

iaga 

Kabana . 

. gadero 

babe 

iudede 

iaruse 

ema 

Maniikoliu . 

. abi 

makarai 

ibadade 

everi 

nobe 

Bomara . 

. ope 

abai 


ima 

uni 

Mairu » 

. obe 

apai 


ima 

huru 
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Oompakative Vocabulaey of New Guinea Dialects— 

-{ continued ). 


Leaf. 

Louse. 

Man, 

Moon. 

Mother. 

Mekeo 

asinga 

u’u 

ail 

ngava 

ina 

Maiva 

rau 

nlm 

ban 

naoa 

hina 

Laval 



hau 


hina 

Nala. 

liana 

ukn 

kau 

bula 

sina 

Kabacii . 

meka 

amnni 

kan 

ue 

aida 

Doura 

ran 

ukn 

kau 

huia 

sina 

Motu 

ran 

utu 

tan 

hua 

sina 

Hnia 



an 


ina 


Ian 


an 

bue 

ina 

Kerepnnu . 

Ian 

gu 

hau 

vue 

ina 

Aroma 

ran 

u 

au 

hue 

ina 

Sinaugolo . 

lau 

gutu 

tan 

guve 

sina 

Tarova 

rau 

gbutu 

ta 

ueva 

sina 

Sariba 

illgU 

tuma 

tamoai 

waikena 

sina 

Mogula . 



... 



Saau 

lau 

tuma 

tan 

navalai 

sina 

Brumer Is. 



tan 

nowarai 


Wari 



tan 

waikena 

sina 

Awaiama . 

rugu 

utu 

rawa 

nawarawi 

hina 

East Cape 



raua 

nawarane 

hina 

Mania. 

iganakai 

kiiti 

tau, gamaga 

wikeni, tibukone 

ina 

Nada 

knlaoana 

kutu 

tan 

waikena 

sina ■ 

Misima 

waruwaru gaga 

gamagan 

papahana, waikeina ina 

Tagiila 

nbaclama 

roi 

umorii 

wagina 

nava, tina 

Bossel 

... 


M 

... . ■ 


Saibai 

nis 

ari, supa 

mabaigo 

mulpalo 

ama, apu 

I)abii 

oropopo 

bunmet, 

kobaii rabu 

quar, quak 

yai 

Mowat 



arubi, dubu 

gamuno 

ida 

Kiwai 

pasa 

nimo 

dubu, arubi 

sagana 

aida,, mau 

Miriam 

larn 


le 

meb 

apu, amau 

Tumii 

kiwa 


tau 



Evorra 

imara 





Toaripi 

tore 


karu 

papari 

lou 

Eiema 



bira 


namweka 

Motiimota 

toro 

ape 

vita, karu 

papare 

lou 

Koiari 

fana 

umii 

ata 

bata 

ine 

Kikiri 

fana 

iimu 

ata 

pata 

neinaka 

Koita 

banaka 

iimu 

ata 

bata 

neni 

Maiaii 

bana 

nmu 

ata 

pata 

neinaka 

Favere 

liana 

umu 

ata 

pata 

neinaka 

Kapele 

susn 

omu 

aau 

paan 

neia 

Meroka 

susu 

umu 

ata 

ban 

neia 

Kabana . 

Idnrntn 

hi 

a 

hama 

mah’ 

Marmkoliu 

evaran 

nomone 

vaghe 

patn 

noka 

Doraara . 

bega 

tuma 

marioranio 

doveri 

adei 

Mairu 


noga 


tovere 

atei 
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COMPABATIVE VOCABULAHY OF NEW GuIXEA DiALECTS {continued). 



Night. 

Nose. 

Sea. 

Star. 

Sun. 

Mekeo 

angnenapi 

knan 

a'n 

bi’in 

kina 

Maiva . 

lavi 

itn 

aku 

viliin 

veranra 

Laval . 


ichn 

... 


biranra 

Nala . 

boni 

idn 

atn 

visiu 

melala 

Kabadi 

vapukana 

itn 

kavara 

visiii 

akona 

Doara . 

vapurearoko 

nrurn 

kavara 

bisin 

dina 

Mota . 

hamia-boi 

ndn 

davara 

liisin 

dina 

Hula . 



lavapara 


arc 

Bula’a . 

poogi 

iru 

lavapara 

gibn 

aro 

Kerepunu 

vanuga-bogi 

ilu 

rama, 

givii 

haro 

Aroma 

baniia-bogi 

irn 

rama 

bin 

garo 

Sinaugolo 

bogi 

iln 

dama 

visigii 

galo 

Tarova 

bebogi 

iru 

doobn 

visign 

gharo 

Sariba . 

boni 

isn 

gabna 

kipuara 

mahana 

Miigula 


isbn 

arita 


mahana 

Suau . 

eanua-boni 

isn 

gabogabo 

ibora 

mahana 

Brumer Is. 


ishn 

arita 


mahana 

Wan . 

iboniai 




dabelo 

Awaiama 

oimarotorn 

niu 

niha 

gamaiawe 

kabudara 

East Cape 

dibare 




kabndara 

Murua 

ibogu 

kabnnuni, abniinka kaisae,Iora 

ntuni 

karasi 

Nada . 

deduba 

gubnso 

lora 

ntnna 

silasila 

Misima 

masigil 

bohn 

bagnr 

rarara 

hilahila 

Tagula 

• igogo 

bnodu 

jinr 


varai 

Rossel . 


nin 




Saibai . 

. knbilb 

pifci 

ban, nr 

titoi 

gdiga 

Dabu . 

. kuteme 

mnrnng 

ban 

piro 

iabada 

Mowat 

, no 

nadi 

oro 

oroi 

ibin, iwio 

Kiwai . 

. dno 

wodi 

nro 


sal 

Miriam 

. ki 

pit 

gnr 

wer 

lem, gereger 

Tamil . 


yn 



narrar 

Evorra 


bina 



inaman-iperi 

Toaripi 

. faita 

verape 

makai-kara 

. korn 

sare 

Elema . 

. 

evera 



sari 

Motumotu 

. faita 

everape 

saea 

kora 

sare 

Koiari . 

. vanbn 

nri 

evi 

kolo 

vani 

Eikiri , 

. vanbn 

ghnsa 


koro 

vani 

Koita . 

. vahiva, vatiri nri 

eve 

vamomo 

vani 

Maiari 

. vanbn 

gnmavann 


koro 

vani 

Favere 

. vanbn 

gbninahavann 


koro 

nini 

Kupele 

. vadibn 

gbnsavann 


oro 

vani 

Meroka 

. vadibn 

gbnsavaern 


oro 

vani 

Kabana 

. pntnperere 

nnnga 

kavara 

liamadofee 


MaimkoUn 

. n 

iajore 

me 

boiova 


Domara 

. garn 

dnruma 

loa 

visin 

nina 

Mairu . 


noga 

loa 

idin 

nina 
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C 0 JIPAEA.TIVE Yocabulary of New Guinea Dialects — {continued). 




Towjuc. 

Tooth 

Tree, 

Water. 

Wo7nan, 

Mekeo . 


maifi 

ni’e 

an 

vei 

papie 

Maiva 


maca 

nibe 

matin 

vei 

vavine 

Laval 



ite 

iranchi 

bei 

babin 

Nala 


mala 

nike 

an 

vei 

aate 

Kabadi . 


mala 

nise 

an 

vei 

vavine 

Doura 


maa 

ike 

an 

vei 

ateate 

Motu 


mala 

ise ^ 

an 

rami 

haine 

Hula 





^ ... 

vavine 

Bula’a 


mae 

riia 

an 

nami 

babine 

Kerepunu 


mae 

rna 

an 

nanu 

vavine 

Aroma . 


mala 

nia 

gaubu 

nalu 

babine 

Sinaugolo 


mea 

doga 

gan 

nanu 

vavine 

Tarova . 


mea 

dogha 

kan 

nann 

vavine 

Sariba . 


meme 

maka 

kaiwa 

waira 

sine 

Mugula . 


mana 

moka 




Suau 


meme 

mo’a 

oeagi 

goila 

sine 

Brumer Is. 


mimen 

maka 

kaiwa, madyu 

goiia 

sina 

Wari 


.... 



waira 

shine 

Awaiama 


mena 

niuwau 

rogana 

goira 

wawine 

East Cape 





goira 

wawine 

Murua . 


melene 

kuduni 

kaiyan 

sopi, diluna vini 

Nada 


sapa 

gudu 

s^kwerdn, skereu sopn 

iina 

Misima . 


meimi 

nini 

kabakil 

weweil 

yowan 

Tagula . 


mami 

nungi 

rnmbwa 

bna 

wevu 

Eossel . 


den 

nian 


mbna 

hia 

Saibai 


LUa 

dang 

pui 

ngaki 

ipokazi 

Dabu 


dograar 

ngiii, ngoia 

ratira 

ine 

mure 

Mowat . 


uatotorope 

ibonora 

ota 

obo 

npi 

Kiwai 


watatorope 

iitwa 

Ota 

obo 

npi 

Miriam . 


nerut 

tereg 

In 

ni 

kosker 

Tumu 



mago 

ii 

00, nana 

wor 

Evorra . 



niri 

imara 

ere 


Toaripi . 


nri 

tail 

tora 

ba, ma 

ua 

Eiema 



tan 

tora 

ma 

ua 

Motumotu 


tepa, udi 

tao 

tora 

jna, ba 

na 

Koiari 


neme 

egi 

idi 

eita 

magi 

Eikxri 


nemeke 

eghi 

idi 

eita 

maghi 

Koita 


mei 

egi 

idi 

eg 

magi 

Malari 


nemeke 

gi 

idi 

ita 

mai 

Favere . 


neme 

eghi 

idi 

eita 

magi 

Kupele , 


nemee 

ai 

idi 

e 

maghi 

Meroka . 


nemu 

ai 

idi 

e 

magi 

Kabana . 


asese 

ado 

ora , , , ' 

■ inni 

amu 

Manakolia 


manane 

onone 

ibada, 

! m 

none 

Oomara , 



maa,kagina 


ama 

anse, aveta 

Maira 

. 


’ ,4 w 

aba ! 5 f ; ’ " 1 

aama 

avesa 
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Comparative Vocabulary of New Guinea Dialects — (conHimci). 



One, 

Two, 

Three. 

Four. 

Five, 

Six. 

Mekeo . . 

aungao 

aungi 

oio 

pang! 

imau, aufaaifufu 

ngea, nga 

Maiva . 

hamomona 

rua 

aihaii 

van! 

ima 

avai hau 

Laval . 

aia 

rua 

aita 

bani 

ima 

aba-raia 

Kala . 

kaonamo 

lua 

koi 

vani 

ima 

kala-koi 

Kabadi 

kapea 

rua 

koi 

vani 

ima 

kara-koi 

Boura * 

kaona 

lua 

koi 

haul 

ima 

5 + I 

Motn . 

tamona 

riia 

toi 

hani 

ima 

taura-toi 

Hula . 

koapuna 

.... 

koi 

vaival 

imaima 

kaula-koi 

Bula’a . 

ka, koapuna lualua 

koikoi 

vaivai 

imairna 

kaula-koi 

Iverepunu 

obuna 

lualua 

oi 

vaival 

imaima 

aura-oi 

Aroma . 

abuna 

lua 

oi 

baibai 

imairna 

aula-oi 

Sinaugolo 

sebona 

lualua 

toitol 

vasivasi 

imaima 

5+ I 

Tarova . 

sebona 

lualua 

toitoi 

vasivasi 

imaima 

taura-toitoi 

Sariba , 

kesega 

rabui 

haiyona 

basi 

harigigi 

5+ I 

Mugula 

■ ... ■ 






Siiau . 

esega 

rabui 

haiona 

hasi 

harigigi 

5 + ^ 

Brumer Is 

teya 

labui 

haiona 

basi 

harigigi 

5 + I 

Wari . 

tea 

rua 

tolu 

vas 

valigigi 


Awaiama 

emoti 

ruaga 

tonuga 

won e pari 

uritutu 


East Cape 

emots 

uwaga 

tonuga 

wakepage uritutii 


Mania 

koi-tan 

kwey-u 

kwei-ton 

kwei-vas 

kwei-nim 

mrne m oneil) 

Nada . 

atanok 

akwaiu 

akwaitola 

akwailas 

akwailima. 


Misima 

maisena 

rabui 

etun 

epat 

nimanaparuina 

5 + t 

Tagula . 

rega 

reu 

goto 

kovarii 

golinm 

koona 

Rossel . 

munda 

miwa 

pieli 

bai 

liini 

wene 

Saibai . 

. urapon 

ukasar 

ukamodobigal 2 + 2 

2 + 2 I 

2 + 24-2 

Babu . 

. tupidibi 

kumirivi 

kumireriga 

2 + 2 

tiirnu 


Mowat. . 







Kiwai . 

. nao 

netewa 

2 + I 

2 4-2 

2 2 4 ' 1 

2 + 21-2 

Miriam 

. netat 

neisi 

2 + I 

2+2 

2 + 2 4 -- I 

2 + 2 + 2 

Tamil . 






... 

Evorra . 







Toaripi 

. falaheka 

oraokoria roisorio 

2+2 

be-falaheka 

2 + 2 + 2 

Elema . 

. ritarita 

oraora 

oroito 




Motiimotu farakeka 

o.raokaria oroisoria 

2 + 2 

2 + 2 -}- T 


Koiari . 

• igau 

abuti 

2 + X 

2 + 2 

3 + 2+1 

2 + 2-1-2 

Eikiri . 

. igau 

abuti 





Koita . 

. kobuaiku 

abu 

abigaga 

2 + 2 

ada kasiva 

agorokiva 

Maiari . 

. igau 

abuti 





Favere , 

. igane 

abuti 





Kupele 

. igane 

abui 





Meroka 

. igane 

abui 





Kabana 

. igana 

abui 

2+1 




; Manukoliu teebu 

aheu 





, Bomara 

, onabua 

awa 

aisheri 

taurai 

ima 

iiliomo 

Maira . 

. omupua 

ava 

aisei 

sourai 

ima 

ririomu 

; ; In this vocabulary the vowels are sounded as in German, the consonants as in English. 


III. 


BEITISH NEW (GUINEA AND ITS PEOPLE. 

BY. ■ ■ 

Rev. S. MTAELANE, LL.D., F.R.G.S. 

Foktunately or unfortunately, I am one of those men who have 
enjoyed the supposed happiness of gazing upon new lands, ascend- 
ing mountains, crossing deserted plains, sailing along silent rivers 
into the unknown, where no white man had been before me, meet- 
ing with new races, new languages, new and sometimes nasty 
customs ; often in scenes of excitement, sometimes trying to pre- 
vent the attacks of natives, at others prudently running away; 
watching the savages, warriors, and cannibals come under the civil- 
ising and elevating influences of Christianity; reducing languages 
to writing and translating the Scriptures, establishing schools and 
churches, and training a native ministry. You will therefore under- 
stand my difficulty when asked to write a paper upon New Guinea, 
feeling that the subject required powers of selection and condensa- 
tion far beyond any I possess. 

However, I will endeavour to give you, as briefly and fully as I 
can, some account of the place and the people. 

New Guinea is the largest, darkest, most neglected, and in many 
respects the most interesting island in the world — interesting from 
a scientific and commercial as well as a missionary point of view. 
It is knowm by two names, Fapua and New Guinea. As the country 
is the home of the Papuan race, the former name is the more appro- 
priate, and is derived from a Malay word signifying wooUy hair, that 
being one of the characteristics of the Papuans. The name New 
Guinea was given to it at a later date, on account of the resemblance 
of the natives to those of Guinea, on the coast of Africa. 

The country wa.s discovered about three hundred and sixty years 
ago by a mere accident. A Portuguese navigator was proceeding on 
a voyage from Malacca to dislodge the Spaniards from the Moluccas. 
The usual route home to which the Portuguese had been accustomed 
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was by the south of Borneo, and by the Celebes and the island of 
Amboyna ; but Don Jorge thought he would try another course, and 
so he went round the north end of Borneo, and being set to the east- 
ward by currents, and standing afterwards to the south, made the 
discovery of New Guinea, where he landed and remained a month. 

It was afterwards visited by the Spanish, Dutch, and English, 
but very little was known either of the country or its inhabitants 
until after the establishment of our Mission in 1871. From that 
time to the present it has increasingly attracted public notice, espe- 
cially that of scientific and commercial men ; and justly so, for wdio 
knows what new species may not be hidden in the interior, remain- 
ing traces of those that are now considered extinct ? And it is quite 
possible that ancient structures may be found similar to those in 
the Marshall group, which are supposed to have been built by a 
pre-historic race of men, at a period when a continent connected all 
those islands with New Guinea, where now the Pacific Ocean rolls 
between. 

Many adventurers, explorers, and travellers have visited New 
Guinea since we commenced our Mission amongst the people, and 
all seem to consider themselves competent to pronounce upon ques- 
tions which those who have lived for many years in the country and 
studied are reluctant to hazard an opinion. The annexation cere- 
monies and nearly all the visits of foreigners have been confined 
to the south-eastern peninsula, which at difiei^eut seasons and in 
different places presents totally different aspects ; hence the con- 
flicting reports. 

In order to get an intelligent idea of the country, we must take 
it as a whole ; and regarding New Guinea as a whole, I consider it 
one of the richest islands in the world. It has its snowy moun- 
tains 18,000 feet high ; its splendid ranges and fertile valleys; its 
green-clad hills, and sunny slopes, and rich plains ; its magnificent 
forests, full of valuable timber and beautiful birds ; its noble rivers 
and grand waterfalls ; its flowing streams and dashing cascades ; 
its extensive cocoa-nut groves, and well-cultivated gardens, and 
numerous wild fruit-trees ; its vast alluvial plains for the cultiva- 
tion of sugar-cane ; its extensive tracts of country for raising cattle, 
and its presumably great mineral wealth, all combining to make 
it a most valuable and interesting country. 

, ■ Half of the great island belongs to the Dutch, and the other half 
Ms about equally divided between the English and Germans. Our 
: portion . embraces all the adjacent country to Australia, with its 
magnificent harbours and great water-ways. The Papuan Gulf is 
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the portion of New Guinea nearest to Australia, and this district is 
all low land, with the exception of a hill at the mouth of the Mabi- 
daiiaii Iliver about 100 feet high, and a similar one about twenty 
miles up the Fly Elver on the western side. I am acquainted with 
four of the Golf rivers, -which I had the honour of being the first 

European to ascend — the Baxter, Mabidauan, Katan, and Fly 

from the banks of \Yhich I have made short journeys inland, visit- 
ing villages and forming mission-stations. 

The land, though generally low, is a rich alluvial, often 10 feet 
deep. In the Baxter and Fly Eivers I noticed the banks in some 
places 20 feet high ; the country undulating, patches well wooded, 
others being covered merely a thick scrub ; all good land and 
no signs of population near; indeed, for several hundreds of miles 
along the banks of the Fly Kiver, no trace of natives can be seen, 
although we found them very numerous for the first hundred miles 
up the river. 

The country abounds in the sago-palm, wild nutmeg, betel-nut, 
banana, and cocoa-nut trees. Immense logs of timber are obtained 
from the eastern side of the Fly Eiver, from which the large war 
canoes are made. This district is by far the most important part 
of British New Guinea, either for governmental, commercial, or 
religious purposes. The interior is easily reached from this point. 

The eastern side of the Gulf has a bold and rocky shore, with 
extensive coral reefs. The south-east peninsula is exceedingly 
mountainous. When visiting the hill-tribes about Munikaili, 25 
or 30 miles inland from Port Moresby, I was surprised and dis- 
appointed to find froni the summit of a mountain 3000 feet high 
the country looking so mountainous. We were then about 25 
miles from Mount Owen Stanley, and as far as we could see in 
every direction, the hills seemed to rise tier upon tier in the wildest 
confusion. The highest mountains on the peninsula are Mount 
Owen Stanley, which is 13,205 feet, Mount Suckling, 11,226, and 
Mount Yule, 10,046 feet. There are many others of great altitude. 

The healthiest part of the peninsula is doubtless Port Moresby, 
which is a dry, barren locality compared with the country to the 
east or west. In the latter districts there is more rain, richer land, 
and altogether much finer and more fruitful country. 

Probably the finest tracts of land on the whole peninsula are to 
be found in the vicinity of Yule Island, and the splendid harbour 
there, between the island and the mainland, mahes Hall Sound the 
most valuable port on the peninsul^^ it being th^ nearest the 
rich country of the Gulf. ■ ■ f ;;; Y; ; : . ■ ; . 
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To the eastward there is not much to tempt the foreigner (unless 
he be a missionary). The only piece of good country, anything like 
level, lies between Mullen's Harbour and Milne Bay. The natives 
are numerous in these parts, and require nearly the wdiole of the 
land for their plantations. 

There may be, and probably is, mineral wealth amongst the 
mountains of the peninsula, but the ore must he very rich to make 
it payable, as the working expenses would be great. That gold 
exists in iTew Guinea has long been known. I myself obtained 
from the bed of the Baxter Eiver ample proof of this fact two years 
before it was discovered on the peninsula. 

The fact is, that, notwithstanding all the writing about it and 
searching for it, nothing more has yet been discovered that might 
not be obtained in almost any river in Queensland. Payable gold 
has yet to be discovered in Hew Guinea. That it is found amongst 
the sand and mud of rivers, in almost imperceptible quantities, is a 
fact of little value, seeing that gold is the most widely distributed 
of all metals, and that these small grains may have travelled hun- 
dreds of miles from the parent stock. 

Although we may not know where payable gold exists in Hew 
Guinea, we do know where there is plenty of fine sugar-growing 
country and plenty of splendid timber, and with these valuable 
birds in the hand, the others had better, for a time, he left in the 
bush. Our discovery of Port Spicer in the Ply Paver, which can 
be reached at all seasons by small vessels, and the establishment 
of mission-stations on both sides of the Fly Eiver, will greatly 
facilitate the acquisition of both land and timber, of which there 
is an abundance not required by the natives. 

Vessels of any size can always find shelter at any season in the 
Missionary Passage, under the Warrior Eeef, whence the Fly Eiver 
can be reached in comparatively smooth water, even in the south- 
east season, by what I call the back entrance, viz., behind Bristow 
and Bamptoii Islands, which was my usual route in our small 
mission-vessel. 

The proximity of Thursday Island, where supplies of every kind 
can be got at the extensive stores of Burns, Philp, & Co., seems 
to point to the Fly Eiver as decidedly the best point from which 
to reach the treasures of the country. 

Here, then, is this great and, nntil recently, almost unknown 
country, with its primeval forests, and mineral wealth, and savage 
inhabitants. Whilst empires have risen, flourished, and decayed — 
whilst Christianity,. science, and philosophy have been transforming 
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nations, and travellers have been crossing polar seas and African 
deserts, and astonishing the world by their discoveries, New Guinea 
has remained the same, sitting in the blue, warm Southern Ocean, 
kissing the equator at the north, and shaking hands with Australia at 
the south ; bearing on its bosom magnificent forests and luxuriant 
vegetation, yet lifting her snow-capped head into the clear, cold 
atmosphere, three miles above the sea. Steaming hot in the plains 
and valleys, where the natives may be seen in the cocoanut groves, 
as they have been for ages, mending their bows and poisoning their 
arrow’s, making bamboo knives and spears, revelling in war and 
cannibalism, whilst it is freezing cold at the summit of the highest 
mountains, where the foot of man has never disturbed the eternal 
'.snows. ■ 

It would be difficult to describe my feelings as I drew near to 
this great term incognita in 1871. In these days, when so many 
have done what, not long ago, was known as the grand tour ; 
when alligator-shooting on the Nile, lion-hunting in Nubia, or tiger- 
potting in India, can be done by contract with Cook’s tickets ; when 
the Holy Land, Mecca, or Khiva are all accessible to tourists; 
when every mountain in the Alps has been scaled, and even the 
Himalayas made the scene of mountaineering triumphs ; when 
shooting buffaloes in the Eockies is almost as common as potting 
grouse on the moors — it comes almost with a sense of relief to 
visit a country really new, about which little is known — a country 
of real cannibals and genuine savages, where the missionary and 
explorer really carries his life in his hand; a land of gold, yet 
where a string of beads will buy more than a nugget of the precious 
metal ; a land of capable of sustaining millions of people, 

yet the natives live on yams, bananas, and cocoa-nuts; a land of 
mighty cedars and giant trees, yet where the native huts are made 
of sticks and roofed with palm-leaves ; a land consisting of millions 
of acres of glorious grass, capable of fattening multitudes of cattle, 
and yet where neither flocks nor herds are known; a land of 
splendid mountains, magnificent forests, and mighty rivers, but to 
us, as missionaries, a land of heathen darkness, cruelty, cannibalism, 
death. 

How well I remember sailing along the coast of New Guinea for 
the first time, looking for a sandy beach and cocoa-nut trees, where 
we might find a village at which to begin our work We knew not 
a word of their language, nor they of, purs* There was no one to 
introduce us, and tell the natives of our kindly intentions. 

It was a lovely day in August of this Northern 
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liernispliere, which to you is associated with leaves tiirniog russet 
brown, fields of waving yellow corn awaiting the sickle or already 
being harvested, trees loaded with apples, pears, and plums, purple 
grapes, and luscious fruit; but the August of the Southern tropics, 
one of the coolest months of the twelve; the August of lands 
waving with majestic palm-trees and the graceful large-leafed 
banana plants and ferns; where the sky-line is broken ]:iy the 
feathery tops of cocoa-nut trees, and the dense jungle is gaudy with 
brilliant flowers and crotons, and where the lovely orchids, in all 
their bewildering variety of tint, and shape, and size, excite the 
admiration of the traveller and the delight of the scientific collector. 

It was a strange scene, both place and people. Instead of the 
oak and the elm and the beech, the majestic yews and chestnuts 
and poplars, the apple and pear and plum trees of this beautiful 
England, there rose before us the stately palms, the wide-spreading 
banyan, the tamarind With its thick foliage, and the mango with its 
abundant wood and rich burden of luscious fruit ; sago, banana, 
and cocoa-nut groves instead of our stately orchards, and planta- 
tions of yams and sugar-cane, melons and papao apples, instead of 
waving cornfields; and instead of our stone and brick houses, grass 
huts, surrounded by stockades in the midst of rank vegetation, 
close by stagnant pools and deadly swamps. 

The crowd of excited natives on the beach were even more 
strange-looking than their country. Let me try and gh^e you an 
idea of the typical Papuan. This “ noble savage ” is found in his 
purest state in all his native simplicity in iNew Guinea. 

Imagine a man about five feet nine inches in height (I have 
seen many over six feet), his body a dark brown colour, blackened 
and varnished if in mourning, covered with red earth and oil if 
prepared for the dance ; his face painted in different colours ; a 
piece of polished stone like an ivory penholder through the septum 
of his nose ; the lobe of his ear cut and drawn down by a weight, 
then pierced all round and decorated with beads, or carrying two 
large earrings made from a shell, or about two dozen small ones 
made of turtle-shell; the teeth black like polished ebony, or 
red with chewing the betel-nut ; his hair long and frizzy, cut iu 
fantastic shapes, or twisted into dozens of cords, ornamented with 
paradise-bird’s plumes, cockatoo feathers, and wild flowers. In 
some cases his waist compressed to wasp-like proportions by a 
broad belt of bark or a gaily-painted ribbon made from the same 
material, with long streamers in front and behind ; shell armlets 
on his arms, and kangarooV or dog’s teeth necklaces round his 
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neck; a breast ornament of boar’s tusk or pearl shell; armlets 
and kneelets of coloured flax or money shells; a small netted 
bag over his shoulder ; a chunam pot in his hand ; his bow and 
arrows hanging by his side, and a couple of miserably-fed do"s 
at his heels, and you have a fair idea of a Hew Guinea native. In 
the cannibal districts the ornaments are varied, many of them being 
of human bones. 

I need scarcely say that the women are as fond of decorating 
themselves as the men. Human nature is pretty much the same 
all the world over. In addition to a profusion of ornaments, which 
are mostly worn before marriage, the women are prettily tatooed ; 
wear 'a coloured girdle that reaches to the knees, and judiciously 
leave the tight-lacing to the men, although, like some of their 
fairer sisters, they think a little paint improves their appearance. 

My first duty in landing amongst the cannibal tribes, with whom 
I have spent about thirty years of my life, was to acquire their 
language and gain their confidence, neither of which is so difficult 
to accomplish as many people suppose. 

For instance, when we first come in contact with strange tribes 

. * ■■■•■.■•■O'... 

without an interpreter to introduce us, our first concern is to get the 
key-sentence to their language. Everything about us is new to 
them — our clothes, umbrella, watch, hand-bag, boat, sails, oars, and 
indeed everything. They are naturally very much surprised and 
very inquisitive. We are on the look out for a sentence which we 
expect to hear over and over again, as they handle or point to 
different things, and we write it down phonetically, feeling sure 
that it means, “ What is this ? '' 

In reducing these languages to writing, we never use the English 
sounds to the vowels. A vowel with us is a pure, simple sound, 
and if we want sounds, as in the English vowel % we should use 
a and i, or in the English vowel % we should use i and ii, giving 
the Continental sounds to the vowels. 

For insttince, we had a >servant whose name was Pamme, To some 
this may seem a difficult word to spell, but it is really simple 
enough. There is one consonant and six vowels ; every vowel must 
be distinctly pronounced, P-a»u-a-u~i-e, Pammde. And so when I 
heard Nulu pcik ? ” so frequently, accompanied with an inquiring 
look, I wrote it down on a piece of paper, and then lifted a cocoa- 
nut and said Nalv pdk V" The native to whom I put the question 
looked astounded, and then delighted, having just discovered that I 
knew his language. He then poured, out a torrent of words, sup- 
posing I understood all he said } However, my only reply was 
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Nalu peik ? '' He soon cauglit the idea that I wanted the names of 
things, and seemed most anxious to give me a long list. Thus we 
easily get a vocabulary of words. To lind out tlie grammar is not 
so easy, and is often the work of many years. 

Still it is a great mistake to suppose that these cannibal tribes, 
who have no written language, talk a sort of gibberish which has 
no grammar at all. I have reduced several of these Papuan 
dialects to writing, and can testify that in some respects they are 
superior to our own. Some of them have a court and common 
language, inclusive and exclusive pronouns, dual and triad num- 
bers ; and the words are ail as precise in their meanings as if they 
had been defined by Johnson. The grammar is as regular and 
uniform as if it had been formed by Lindley Murray, whilst the 
pronunciation is as exact as if it had been settled and plionographed 
by Walker, thus clearly pointing back to a higher state of civilisa- 
tion from which they have fallen. 

How came these cannibals to have such a. language, if they have 
not brought it down with them ? If all our civilisation is to be 
traced to a slow but gradual development from a state of primitive 
barbarism and savage existence, how are we to account for the state 
of the natives in Hew Guinea and the South Seas ? 

Here are two large sections of pre-historic men, who are still in 
the age of stone and lake dwellings. Where is the evidence that 
they are advancing in civilisation, intelligence, morality, or happi- 
ness ? The fact is that there is abundant evidence that both races 
are retrograding, and none whatever that they are advancing, except 
under iniiiiences from without. 

I have found some of the bush tribes in the vicinity of the Fly 
River practising cremation. If it is true that the custom of burn- 
ing the dead was well nigh universal in remote ages in the coun- 
tries of the old world,'’ then it is probable that the Papuans have 
brought the custom as well as others wdtli them. It seems, from 
Homer, to have been the general custom in the most refined 
period in the history of Greece. It was also a Druidic rite, 
which is said to agree better than burying with the venerable 
Druidic theory of transmigration, w'hich is so little understood at 
the present day, but which is so closely associated with the doctrine 
of evolution." 

By the side of cremation may be placed the rite of circumcision, 
which is practised in some parts of Hew' Guinea and on some of the 
South Sea islands. 

V Their stone gods and charms, some standing erect from i to 8 
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feet in height, others portable and carried about by the natives, 
also point to very ancient forms of worship. 

Many of their legends are remarkably like the records of Old 
Testament history. Those who would know who these natives are 
and what they are, should study their languages, legends, and mite 
—very fascinating topics to some people— but there is no time to 
make more than a passing reference to them here. 

The Papuans amongst whom I liave lived for so many years 
were notorious cannibals, although physically and mentally a line 
race, which is to be determined more from the measurement of their 
skulls than from the colour of their skin. It is too often supposed 
that because natives are cannibals they must be most degraded. 
Yet we have only to remember that the aborigines of Australia (who 
are justly regarded as the lowest type of humanity) were not, as 
a rule, cannibals ; whereas the Maories of New Zealand (whom all 
regard as one of the finest native races) were cannibals. Indeed, 
our forefathers were cannibals, as appears from the personal testi- 
mony of St. Jerome, wlio states that when he was a boy, living in 
Gaul, he “ beheld the Scots, a people of Britain, eating human flesh ; 
and though there were plenty of cattle and sheep at their disposal, 
yet they would prefer a ham of the herdsman, or a piece of female 
breast as a luxury.” We must remember also that cannibalism is 
frequently referred to by classical and early Christian writers. 

Baking and boiling may liave a terrific sound, and are regarded 
as indications of a very savage condition; but we are painfully 
reminded in history that the greatest refinements in cruelty and the 
most brutal disregard of human suffering have been at one time or 
other, and in various places, connected with religion, at compara,- 
tively advanced periods of national progress. What would my New 
Guinea friends say of the combustion by fire of the living heretic, 
and the frightful tortures of the Inquisition ? We are accustomed 
to hold the microscope over the cannibals, and exclaim with horror 
at their practices, when it might be well to turn it upon ourselves 
and consider some of the enormities associated with our civilisa- 
tion. 

I have been pleased to find some noble traits in the character of 
these cannibals. Although they consider that the right thing to do 
to an enemy is to kiU, cook, and eat him, they are, as a rule, kind, 
generous, and faithful to friends. Considering that their wants are 
lew and easily supplied, they are fairly industrious. 

Let us take a walk in imagination, where I took the captain of 
a man-of-war in reality, through a native village. ■ 
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The houses are neatly and strongly biiiltj the sides as well as the 
roof being thatched. On many a yerandali may be seen a beaiitiful 
cockatoo or parrot, kept to supply its master wirh feathers for his 
hair for the dance. The streets are wide and well kept, the rub- 
bish being carried to a heap outside the village. As we pass along, 
in the midst of an admiring crowd, w’e see the women engaged in 
making pottery. Clay is lying about in different stages of prepara- 
tion, amongst which fine grains of gold may often be discovered. 
Some of the pots, which are to he used for carrying w’ater and 
cooking their food, are to be seen baking on a large lire of sticks, 
having been beaten into shape between two smooth stones kept for 
the purpose. 

At another place the men are busy making and mending canoes. 
Some are hollowing out large logs wdth stone axeSj wdiieh they are 
swinging with both hands. Others more skilled are carving the 
stems and sterns, and otherwise ornamenting and finishing the 
canoes ; whilst others again are making light feather-edged paddles, 
large mat sails, and ropes of flax. 

In another part of the village fishing-nets are to be seen hanging 
about the houses in all directions. The people are busy making 
and mending their nets. Some are returning from, and others 
starting upon, fishing expeditions. Upon the arrival of the canoes 
there is a market held, and fish are exchanged for vegetables, the 
women being the buyers and sellers. One portion of the village 
devote themselves exclusively to fishing, and the other to cultivating 
the soil, and both make every third day a day of rest 

On our way through the village w^e come to a few natives stand- 
ing round a sliallow grave, dug by the roadside in the middle of the 
village. A woman is being buried. The husband is lying by the 
side of the grave, apparently in an agony of grief; lie sobs and 
cries as if his heart would break. When the time comes for filling 
in the grave, he suddenly stops crying, jumps into the grave, lies 
down beside his dead wife, and begins whispering earnestly into her 
ear. We ask a native what he is saying, and receive the answer, 
“ He is asking the spirit of his wife to go with him when he goes 
fishing and make him successful ; also when he goes hunting the 
kangaroo, and w^hen he goes to battle, and so forth ; his last request 
being ' And please don’t be angry if I get another wife.’ ” 

We mount a rickety ladder and enter one of the houses. It is 
floored with narrow strips of bark from a palm-tree ; the sides and 
roof are enclosed with pandanus leaves, neatly sewed together with 
a needle made from a bone of the flying-fox. The interior of the 
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house is ornamented with what they regard as valuable pictures 

human skulls and a variety of bones, bows and arrows, clubs and 
spears, being most conspicuous. 

In a corner of the room a girl is' lying on a mat, being tatooed 
by an old woman. The giil is trying not to show any sign of pain 
during the operation, although it must be very painful. On the 
other side of the house a man is making ornaments for the neck 
nose, ears, arms, or legs, from pearl-shell, turtle-shell, ebony, or 
precious stones. Another man is carving drums, chunam spoons, 
spears, or ornaments for their houses or canoes. We give the master 
of the house a small present, and he offers us bananas and cocoa- 
nuts in return. We ask him how many wives he has, knowing that 
many have two, and some more. He replies that he has only one, 
and adds, with a glance towards tlie side of the room where the 
tatooing is going on, “ I have trouble enough with one without 
seeking more.” 

We leave the village and take a walk through their plantations, and 
find them well cultivated and well fenced in. Their small canoes for 
fishing and larger ones for long voyages are well built, often highly 
ornamented, and always splendidly managed. On the whole, we 
get a very decided impression that these cannibal tribes are by no 
means the lowest type of humanity. Some people consider that 
these tribes cannot be civilised and saved ; others say that they are 
not worth the trouble and expense. My own experience emphati- 
cally contradicts both these statements. Thirty-four years ago I 
went to the island of Lifu, near Hew Caledonia, and with my wdfe 
settled amongst the savages. The work was not so difficult and 
dangerous as in New Guinea, as native evangelists had gone before 
and somewhat prepared the w'ay. Some of the people, however, 
were still practising cannibalism. Tribal wars, heathen feasts, and 
the night-dance were continued long after my arrival, and yet when 
we left in 1871 to commence the New Guinea Mission the natives 
had all embraced Christianity. Churches were built throughout 
the island, to which day-schools were attached. The language was 
reduced to writing, and the entire New Testament and Psalms, with 
hymn, school-book, and catechism, translated into it. A seminary 
for the training of teachers for the schools, pastors for the churches, 
and evangelists for the heathen on other islands was in full working 
order. European stores had been established in different parts of 
the island ; education and trade were growing side by side ; the 
native churches were liberally supplyir^ men money for the 
extension of the Gospel to the heathen i And it was eight ■ 
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of these island converts that we selected from numerous volunteers 
to he the pioneers of Christianity and civilisation in Xew Guinea. 

The same revolution which has changed 300 islands in the South 
Seas is now going on in New Guinea, with results that are most 
encouraging. We have gained the confidence of thousands of sav- 
ages; established sixty mission-stations, where there are regular 
day-schools; formed churches containing about 1000 conirnimicants, 
reduced six of the languages to writing, and translated school-boolvs, 
catechisms, and portions of the Scriptures into each of them; esta- 
blished two institutions for training pioneer evangelists and pastors 
from amongst the natives themselves, from wliicli between thirty 
and forty trained young Papuans have already gone forth and settled 
as evangelists at heathen villages, doing good wmrk. 

This is very encouraging, but it has been accomplished amidst 
sickness, sufifering, and death; — deaths from fever, from the spears 
and clubs of the savages, and from poisoning. The foundation of the 
Mission in New Guinea, like the first mission to Jews and Gentiles, 
has been laid in blood, but, as of old, the blood of martyrs is the 
seed of the Church. At the mouth of the Fly River the first 
martyrs of our Mission were killed by the savages, who told me 
afterwards that they thought they were killing enemies, and only 
found out, when too late, that they had killed their best friends. 
There is now, and has been for many years, a prosperous mission- 
station at that village. 

The civilising and elevating power of Christianity amongst the 
Papuan tribes, is. most remarkable. The contrast between a village 
of savage cannibal warriors and one of native Christians is almost 
incredible. Before I left, the Governor of British New Guinea paid 
a visit to some of our mission-stations. We first of all visited some 
of the wild tribes up the Fly River, and then spent a Sunday at the 
village where we commenced the New Guinea Mission. 

When I first landed amongst those people, they were at constant 
war with the surrounding tribes. The village was guarded night 
and day. The houses were decorated with human skulls, the 
trophies of war. Before a young man could get a wife, he had to 
show by the skulls of his enemies hanging before the door that he 
had proved himself a warrior. They had murdered the crews of 
several vessels which had been wrecked in Torres Straits, and were 
a terror to captains who had to take their vessels through those 
dangerous waters. Their work was war, and their recreation the 
war-dance. The Governor now found them neatly clothed, attend- 
ing to church and school, and developing the resources of their 
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country. He expres.se(i hiro-self as amazed at the change in so short 
a time ; and yet for eight years the people of that village declared 
that they would not embrace our religion of peace. Three times 
they drove the evangelist (a Lifu man) from the place, and twice 
tried to poison him. Over and over again I re-established the 
Mission, and now they are themselves contributing both men and 
money to send the Gospel to the heathen beyond. 

Their condition is the best answer to those who doubt their ability 
to rise, and the sincerity of their professions also the best argument 
in favour of an enterprise that is producing a most marvellous 
reformation in New Guinea. The result of mission-work there is 
another proof that the best way to civilise a people is to evangelise 
them. 
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In venturing to offer to tHs Congress some observations on an 
interesting feature of Samoan speech, viz., the use of an arbitrary 
dialect of courtesy and respect, differing in some respects from the 
common and fundamental language of the people, I cannot but 
regret that the subject is not in abler bands than mine, and that 
unfortunately, both for myself and for those who have honoured me 
with this place in the programme, I have been unable to confer 
with any other South Sea missionaries competent to throw light on 
this special subject, or on its relation to any similar feature in 
cognate dialects of the Malayo-Polynesian stock. 
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Tlie greatest— perhaps the only living— competent authority on 
the Samoan language is the Rev. George Pratt of Sydney, N.s'w., 
who was for upwards of forty years a missionary in Samoa. What 
my paper would have gained in accuracy and utOity if I could have 
had the benefit of his splendid linguistic talent and experience I 
can well imagine. And I further deplore the fact that I have been 
able to consult so few of the books well known to students of 
Malayan languages. I would fain hope that illustrations of the 
use of ceremonial or polite language in other dialects unknown to 
me may be hereafter given to the Congress. 

In some MS. Xotes on the Malay LangtiagCj intended for the 
next edition of his grammar and dictionary of the Samoan language, 
Mr. Pratt remarks that the Samoan almost alone among Polynesians 
has retained the .language of politeness from the original Malayan 
tongue. I propose to endeavour to show, from the position of the 
chief in Samoan life and thought, the probable reason for the use 
and development of a polite language, such as that used by the 
Samoans ; then to give some illustrations of that language ; and 
lastly, as far as my very limited acquaintance with other languages 
of the Malayan stock will permit me, to compare the use of this 
ceremonious speech by the Samoans With its use in other languages 
of Indonesia 

t. The Chief in Samoa, 

The Samoan word for chief is a term which in other Eastern 
Polynesian dialects appeal’s as arihi. Etymologically the word has 
been thought to mean a lofty one/^ or one who is before ’’ others. 
It seems to be connected with, or perhaps derived from, the word 
found in Javanese, ryf, meaning king.” 

Although he is in a limited sense elected, or perhaps I should 
say i^kded, from among others who trace their genealogy along the 
same line as himself, the true chief is hereditary. The hereditary 
name or title is called ao, I think, and Samoans think, the 
word is the same as that which in its original significance means 
"cloud,” from the Malayan aimn^ cloud;” thOn d-aylight How 
it comes to have the meaning conveyed in the idea of title conferring 
m^preme authorUy would seem to be through its use as a verb, perfect, 
excellent, superm\ The same verb is reduplicated, and means in 
that form to le mpxme. As a noun the word m means in this 
relation: (i) a chiefs head, (2) his title. 

The impersonal verb ao, “ to be right/* fitting/* proper,” may 
be related. ' * 
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The name or title is conferred by certain members of the clan, 
who have the traditional right to decide the claims of the individnal, 
and to give the title in accordance with their decision. That de- 
cision is ratified by the bestowal of heirlooms of the tribe in the 
shape of fine mats called tonga or ^le tonga, toiigan cloth.’’ 

The title once given is practically iri'evocable. It could only be 
removed or transferred in one of two ways. It might be renounced 
by the individual holding it in favour of some one else, or it might 
be removed by the ceremony called the washing awmy ” (faalcma). 
That ceremony is seldom resorted to, for it is attended with list of 
death to those performing it. Young warriors would be selected 
or (desirous of immortalising their names) would volunteer to carry 
a vessel full of water into the presence of the chief upon ^Yholn the 
title was conferred which is to be removed. Tiie young men in 
his presence are required to lave out the water from the vessel with 
their hands until the bowl is empty ; but in doing so, the chief 
and his attendants in defence of the title may fiill upon the young 
heroes and put them to death before the title has been removed or 
washed away. 

Every high chief has his genealogy -keeper or official recorder of 
the traditions of the tribe in which the descent of the “ lofty one ” 
is traced, and his lands and ' possessions sung. These records are 
partly mythical and partly historical. It is found, for example, that 
names occur which are the names of persons known to have lived; 
still myth and fable largely predominate. Not only have we the 
genealogy of the chiefs, but that of his possessions will be traced 
in these folk-songs. The principal mode of preserving a record of 
the important events of the past seems to have been the weaving of 
a mat {'ie tonga), which was then named with a name significant 
of the event to be commemoi’ated. One such heirloom in my pos- 
session is called the founding of the government, and refers to an 
event in far-off days long before the introduction of Christianity. 
A mat given to Mr, Albert Spicer on a recent visit to Samoa was 
called given up with the government, and was the record of the 
union of two royal houses which lasted until recent foreign political 
influence led to its absolute abandonment, along with the mat which 
commemorated it. Others tell of transactions in the transfer of 
tribal inheritances. There, are others given to a chief on 'whom a 
title is conferred. When the late T%ii Aana ambitiously sought to 
acquire the royal name of Malietoa, and the traditional rights of the 
tribes who owned the title were invaded, he was pursuing a policy 
which resulted in Hs overthrow. But the name held at that time 
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by one wlio was in exile was actully given to a relative of tbe exiled 
king. The restoration o£ the exile has consequently produced 
complications, for there are now two Malietoas, Pride of race and 
the incomparable greatness of a high chief of the race are the 
distinguishing features of the myths and songs. 

The names of some Samoan chiefs tell, as many of the folk-songs 
do, of a soiiiewliat intimate connection with the Melanesians of Fiji. 
The name of Titi. which is Fijian for hhig^ is contained in the 
ancient and hereditary name of many a Samoan chief; as T%i Mamt'a, 
king of Manuka, the easterly islands of Samoa, from which the whole 
group were peopled ; Tm Amia and T%i AUia, king of Aana and 
king of Atoa, tw'o political districts in Upolu. 

The name of Malietoa^ the title of the king of Samoa, carries us 
back to the straggle in semi-historic times with Tongan invaders, 
when by a great effort the Samoans, under the leadership of two 
brothers, ancestors of the present king, expelled the Tongans, who 
were bound by solemn oath never to return. 

Others trace their descent to Tangaloa, the supreme god of the 
Polynesian Olympus, who dwelt in the ninth heaven, the abode of 
peace and tranquillity. He had many emanations or manifestations, 
also named Tangaloa, whose duties and whose inclinations brought 
them to the help of mortal, dependent man. The human connec- 
tions of these members of the family of Tangaloa {Sa Tangaloa) 
made them the progenitors of chiefs. 

Many of the myths and songs recently published by the Royal 
Society of Kew South Wales tell the heavenly origin of the drink 
of chiefs ; whilst others tell of the despotic days W'hen great Samoan 
chiefs demanded human victims as their prime and favourite food. 

The him plant of Eastern Polynesia, from which the festive 
beverage of chiefs is made, according to the legends, first grew in 
heaven itself. It was the drink prepared for Tangaloa the Heavenly 
(Tangaloa Langi) and his sons, and drunk, as now, before the 
holding of a council of the great ones. 

How it came to be the drink of men arose out of a visit of 
Tangaloa the Miracle- worker to this earth. Happening to be below, 
and desiring to drink his favourite beverage, he sent his attendants 
to heaven to fetch it. In their haste they tore the plant up by 
tlie roots. Only the root stem (the rhizome^ was needed for the 
preparation of the drink, and so the roots were thrown away. 
Whereupon an enterprising mortal seized, the sacred root, planted 
it, and so obtained the god -like drdiak. . s ' 

Avery interesting Samoan mythl felfe ancient days' 


human sacrifices were offered daily to the Sun-god ; another tells 
that Malietoa the Fierce {Malietoa fe^ai) feasted daily on the flesh of 
men. And as ih the one myth we are told of the circumstances 
under which the Son-god was led to abolish human sacrifice, so in 
the other we learn how by craft and guile the lard and liver of a 
jpig were substituted for a portion of the human victim, and how 
the chiefs own son allowed himself to be wrapped alive in leaves as 
though ready for sacrifice, and that wdien Malietoa saw the bright 
eyes of the young chief gleaming through the leaves he relented, 
and declared that henceforth the excellent food of w'hicli he had 
just partaken should be the dish of chiefs. 

The Samoans have long ceased to be cannibals^ and are very 
much horrified at the suggestion that they belong to a race whose 
traditions identify them with those original inhabitants of Java and 
of Sumatra who, previous to their intercourse with China, were 
known to be cannibals. {Vide ‘"Marsdeifs History of Sumatra/' 
where old authorities are quoted to show that the Batta people in 
the island of Sumatra and the inhabitants of Java consumers 
of human flesh.) 

The point to be noticed in connection with these myths from 
Samoa is the position assigned to the chiefs. Truly you cease to 
feel surprised that they required a language of respect w'hen such are 
the traditions of their race. 

2. The Chiefs Language of the Ilgths and Songs, 

Most of the myths from Samoa which have been translated 
contain chiefs language like that in use in present days, and con- 
taining the same distinctions in the rank of the person addressed 
as now obtain in Samoa. 

It is quite certain that these myths ‘are old and have been un- 
affected by modern notions. The most valuable and authentic of 
these mj^ths were collected by the late Rev. Thomas I^owell, who 
got them from the legend-keepers in the ancient home of the 
Samoans, where alone the folk-songs have been preserved in their 
original purity and force. They contain words which the oldest 
and most intelligent orators and legend-keepers cannot now explain ; 
and yet the words ai'e carefully preserved in their original form. 
A legend-keeper will, in endeavouring to give you the supposed 
meaning of the word you are investigating, if it lies within the 
. traditional folk-lore he has been intrusted to hand on, fall back 
upon his memory, and repeat the whole body of the myth in order 
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to find ont the connection of the unknown word. The point, how- 
ever, we desire to note is that the chiefs language of the myths is 
still , in Ese.^ 

In one of the him. myths we have a boy {half human, half divine) 
who made his way to heaven, the abode of his divine father, and 
whose boldness led to the sending down to earth of the ao {supreme 
power and dignity) and kingly privileges to men on earth. This 
ao^ wfiiich in the myth means universal rule and royal dignity, was 
conferred upon To'e-o-Tangaloa, who was the first kinp of Mcmu'a 
(the Delos of the race) and all Samoa, 

Another point definitely noticed is the absolute identity of the 
earthly dignities with these heavenly origins. The council (fono) 
in heaven observes in the distribution of the kava the same etiquette 
as now obtains in Samoan councils. The kam cup is offered first 
to the one highest in rank, and the order of rank is carefully main- 
tained. Similarly as now, so in the days of the composition of the 
myths, the verb to cat had various forms. Instead of the common 
word ^ai (kail), Tangaloa is said to a word still used to a high 
chief to express the act common to himself, and in Samoan mythology 
to all gods and men. 

The inferior gods in heaven receive, little respect in the presence 
of the overpowering greatness of those highest in rank. When La'e, 
a mortal, continues to rub his axe as he salutes Tangaloa- a-Ui, 
Tangaloa replies in displeasure, What do you mean by continuing 
your work while you address me ? Have you no eyes to perceive 
that I am a chief?” Thus in an ancient myth you have the 
same kind of etiquette exactly as that which is now observed in 
Samoa. 

In the salutation I have referred to the d'lml pronoun is used, 
‘‘ You two have come,” just as in modern and more prosaic times a 
chief or stranger is saluted as though he were not alone, but was 
accompanied, as a chief should, by an attendant ; or it may be the 
dual of majesty. 

One mark of age in the myths is the word Atua, God,” derived 
from Malayan iik(7i, “master” or ‘Gord.” Now Tangaloa is called 
both Aina, and alii, chief,” and if our derivation of Atua is correct, 
the terms are identical in meaning. Now the word Atua, “ God,” 
had ceased to be used by the Samoans before missionaries went in 
1830, and was by them revived. The influence of Christianity has 
of course limited the use of the term to the Deity, and, in the plural, 
to the gods of heathen lands ; but there seems be a reminiscence 
of the fact that chiefs were deified not-nnly i|i''tihe meaning of the 
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term, but in the deification of noii-Samoaii chiefs. The name Titi 
Fit% king of Fiji ” was the name of a god on Savaii ; an interest- 
ing confirmation of the fact that a Melanesian king was known in 
Samoa, and was by them deified. 

One of the myths, entitled The GcncaJofpj of the so far as we 
know the most ancient of the Samoan folk-songs, presents a perfect 
picture of Samoan life. It is a mythical account of the origin of the 
sun. The legend is singular in this, that there is no chief's language. 
Mr. Pratt, the translator of the legend, remarks, in reference to that 
point, that the entire absence of chiefs language is one mark of 
the age of the legend. Such language as is used in the legend 
would not be tolerated in present times." The legend was obtained 
by Mr. Pratt from Savaii, tbe westerly island of the group, and 
contains tbe poetic and ancient name of Savaii, namely, Salafaf 
used still in respectful speech. 

It seems possible that chiefs language was not used in the western 
part of the group at the time of the myth. A part of tlie same 
myth, which (if I mistake not) came from .'ilanu'a, the home of 
the Samoans, calls Sunbeam (to whom tbe myth refers) Son of 
tbe Sun, tbe alo of tbe Sun. Now alo is chiefs word for the 
common word being ataliH. There are other words in the Manu%n 
myth which confirm tis in the opinion that this chiefs language 
was (so far as the myths can tell us) ahvays in use. 

How is it that in the w^esterly island this decidedly ancient legend 
contains no chiefs language? Is it that there was in Samoa an 
allied but more ancient race who did not so address their chiefs, or 
who had no recognised chiefs whose despotic power led to the adop- 
tion of a language appropriate to them ? I am bound to reply that 
I do not know, but the possibility is suggested by a most interesting 
account of the Island of Bali, in the Malay Archipelago, by Dr. 
Friedrich (Miscellaneous Papers of the Royal Asiatic Society, end 
Series, 1887). 

Dr. Friedrich says that there the language is divided into High 
and Ima, The High is that spoken by the lower to the higher, 
and the Low by the higher to the lower, “ The High language is 
nearly pure Javanese, hut possesses also many words which now 
belong to the Low tongue of Java. The Low tongue is a rude 
Malayan dialect agreeing with Simdanese and original Malay. The 
Javanese conquerors found this (the Low one) the prevailing one 
in Bali,, and. couH not expel it, so they preserv^ed as a High lan- 
guage' the Javanese' they brought with them j for tleir intercourse 
with 'the people of tbe -land they had to learn the 'original Malay 
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tongue, which alone was spoken by tbe former, and which to this dav 
has a wider prevalence on Bali than the Low language on Java.'’ 

I am unable to confirm the analogy between what existed or 
exists on Eali with what is seen in Samoa. After all, our chiefs 
words which we are unable to trace to the original and common 
language are comparatively few, and do not constitute a foreign 
tongue, nor even an allied but distinct dialect. Still I venture to 
think that the analogy is suggestive, and ma^ hereafter serve as a 
clue to the investigation of those words in Samoan chiefs language 
which are distinctly a foreign element, and which being words, as I 
shall endeavour to show, which belonged to a real chiefs language, 
came along with the idea of such a dialect, wherever that may have 
been derived. The myth from Savaii, which contains no chiefs 
language, refers to the marriage of Sunbeam with the daughter of 
the king of Fiji, and describes the subsequent misfortunes and 
death of the hero in his voyage to Fiji. Can it be that the well- 
known connecticm of Samoa with Fiji has anything to do with the 
distinction given to chiefs of the Samoan race of having a language 
of respect ? I am not able now to say. 

3. Chief's Lamjmifje in Safaoa, in ivhat it consists. 

(fh) The most important element in the language of respect is 
the use of terhs which by implication refer to the degree or rank of 
the person addressed. 


List of such Words. 


Euglish. 

Coiuiiioii Wofd. 

Respectful Toi'tu. 

Term to Ruler or 
Huadman. 

To Higli Chief. 

covu 


maiiii mai 

susu mai 

afio mai 

(JO 

fill! 

/ maliiiane (or)\ 
( maliu atu j 

susu ane, &c. 

afio ane, &g. 

eai 

'ai I'kai) 

taimiafa 

tausami 

taute 

8 a 

nofo 

fmatamata aiidl ^ 
Uolio with • 

1 piis.sive j 

alaala 

susU 

afio 

see 


silasila and sisila 


hiow 

iloa 


silafia 



In these words the particular grade of a man^s rank is indicated 
by the word used. Their derivation is not known. It is possible 
that the ’word malin^ comef comes from the Javanese ma/rein^ 
especially as the Malay is man, But I do not know that 
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the reseTOblance is not accideiitaL AlMuki .Gomes from rfla,^ 
awake/' and a respectful way of speaking of the sitting at 
night. 

Other verbs of whicli the deriYatioii is nnknGwxi are — 

fetalai, to speak,” of a high chief, for the cosiinon word faL 

jlnmgalo, ^‘to will,” „ ?? « 

faaf of ongay to >3 3 > ' fetal ongolongo, 

to^atdma% “to be angr}^” „ o? “angry/’ 

ioasdy “ pained at heart,” or more res^^ectfully, tingd~Iofo. 

nsula, -Ho marry,” of chiefs, instead of nofo or fai am, 

Fpr sickness, ma% we have the following grades observed respect- 
fully : oigaseaigmcy “ weariness,” ' fmdafa^ “ turn aside ” for a chief ; 
then his own “taming aside” in sickness; pihqnthm, “covered 
with a cloth,” from verb puktfpvki, and Uiiditfy '' to be dirty,” also 
“to be ill” of a high chief. These are all derived from words in 
use in the common language. 

Similarly many verbs in common use are avoided in chiefs 
language by taking another common verb and giving it another 
meaning: “to bathe,” ta'eUy fov chief is “to swim about,” 

or faamdlu, “ to cool oneself,” or fvfniy “ to dip,” or (in 

reference to the soaping of the head in bathing, instead of the 
common verb “ to soap ”). 

A. significant euphemism is the word which js substituted for the 
verb “ to commit adultery,” madilna. It is via, “ to sport or jest.” 
For mo^y “ to sleep,” we have the unknown word tofd, and the 
figurative word to% “ to be at rest.” For tald, “ to cough,” we have 
maUy probably one of the few instances of a factitious word in this 
chiefs language of Samoa. TuUi means “ to speak ” (of high chiefs), 
with a noun derived from the word afiOy meaning his “ presence ” or 
“word,” as TIa tuld mai le Afionga a le tvpv - — The king speaks. 
The same word tuhi means “to vomib” 

Instead of taotOy “ to lie down,” you would in chiefs language use 
a verb from fciUy “ a sleeping-mat,” and say fahfakmaH, “ To die,” 
instead of otiy rarely used to speak of any person’s death, we have 
pialiu, “to pass away, depart,” and folaiq “to go a voyage,” or 
folamoUy “ to go away secretly on a voyage.” Whilst every high 
chiefs family has a special word for the death of the chief of the 
family, 

Instead of tanu, “ to bury,” or the respectful term te7iy “ to adorn,” 
we falelau(uiy “to house in leaves of the sandahwood,” i.e.y to 
bury a high chief. In life, if a chief is conquered in war, and has 
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to offer submission, it offends his dignity less to use the yerb faadfo 
than the coinirioii word ifo, to bow down.” A thing is never burnt 
(mswmi ^ '' to burn or consume but i^famela, '' made warm.’’ A 
chief does not rda, awake from sleep, but maleifim. Gods and 
chiefs may both be ''silent from anger,” and that attitude is repre- 
sented by the word nunu (with which the common word ngungu, 
to be dumb/’ seems connected). A chief does not wash bis hands 
{fafmui), but Udafi, "to clear a place of weeds,” and the same word 
is used for operating on a chief for elephantiasis in seroto. 

Eecovery from sickness of a chief is not mqldld, but a factitious 
word, would be used, 

(?>.) Many nouns are derived from verbs in this chief's language. 
Thus a village ruler or councillor would be addressed as lau smunga 
(from Bifw), " your excellency.” A king or high chief would be law 
ajiongrt, "your majesty.” But a chiefs word would he fetalainga, or 
a high chiefs word afionga. In Afionga the same word means 
" presence ” and " w^orcl.” A tcmmafatangci is an eating or a meal ; 
a taysaminga, a feast or eating of a chief ; a tofdnga (like moenga), 
a sleeping-place. 

Other derived nouns are aldlafanga, a chiefs dwelling, or his 
coffin. A chief’s grave would not be tuhmgamatiy “ fixed place,” but 
^oldolisanga (from 'oldoli, " to rejoice ”), or Woli^osanga (from Woli^o^ 
"to surround ”). A visit to a chief would be tcsunga (from wsw, "to 
go early in the momiug”). 

(e.) Familiar terms and names are avoided, or other words are 
used as synonyms. Aitu (from Malayan nitu, " a spirit,” " spectre ”) 
has a respectful term, scmali% used by one afraid. For alii^ " chief,” 
we have ia-prrftn^ "a cocoa-nut leaf,” upon which a chief sits at a 
council of chiefs, and so for the chief himself. I have, in public 
speeches, frequently heard the Deity referred to as 0 le Tapa'aw a U 
Jagi = ‘‘ the Chief of heaven.” 

An interesting word is one to which allusion has been made, viz., 
(( 0 ^ " supreme authority ; ” then the title conferring, or supposed to 
confer, such authority ; then the chief’s head, instead of the common 
word vlv. Ill its reduplicated form, aoao^ it is a verb or an adjec- 
tive, " supreme,” " perfect.” 

The noun fofonga is made to do duty for a chiefs " countenance,” 
eyes,” " ears,” " mouth,” or tongue ; ” then for that which pro- 
ceeds from the mouth or tongue, viz., his '^word/’ Bat, on the 
other hand, the word is a common one in reduplicated form, fonga- 
fonga^ and may mean '' a great talker and liar $ ” and in compounds 
its first idea of '' countenance ” is kept m fmgafongaolaj "to look 
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lively and well ; ’’ fongafmigcmde^ to look sickly or frigliteiied,’' 
and '' cowardly.” 

Similarly a'a'o means the arm, hand, leg, or foot of a chief. As 
an adjective the same word significantly means proiid-hearing.” 

Alo means the belly of a fish ” and other things ; then, since 
the common word for the belly of a man is manara^ the word alu is 
used for the belly of a chief, his child, his disposition towards 
another. 

Ola is the common term for life,” but it is never used to a chief 
to describe his own or his wife's life. The chiefs word is scAfna. 

Very interesting is the chiefs word for house (fale is tlie common 
word), maofa. The word is the name of a tree (D//sfu\jlo/i sp.), 
which may have been the place of meeting for the chief and his 
councillors ; it came then to mean the house and premises generally 
of the chief. But the small house to which a chief may retire for 
his siesta and remain undisturbed needs no special word of respect, 
because the adjective to'a in the name fale ioA is already a high 
chiefs word, and the thing is sufficiently defined. 

It would appear that the chief is exempt from the communistic 
principle, for his boat is his sa, not vaAt (^vaka), forbidden 
thing, or thing exempt and for his own use. 

His canoe is not vaa-alo (paddling or fisliing mht), but his 
uminga, from the verb ui, “ to pass along.” 

Should he drink water, it would not be called rai, but iavfa ; 
and should he bathe in sea or river, that would similarly be tav/a. 
His wife would not be his avdy nor yet his iotiha (double), but his 
faletim ( i , a back house ; ” 2, a chiefs wife ”) ; and if he were 
very high in rank his wife would be masiofu. 

If he be sick, his sickness is not a ma% but a ngmengam, weari- 
ness,” OT faaiafa^ ‘'turning aside,” or puliqndmi, "being wrapped 
in a plaid ; ” or if ho be very weak and ill and near to death, na 
malumaho ao, the heavens are clouded over.” If wounded in war 
in his body, his wound would be, not manvJa^ but mdsoe. Should 
his sacred head be injured, it would be described, singularly enough, 
by a word in the plural, langi, Blindness in a chief ” is tmdmigi, 
not tauaso. 

As amongst various tribes of Madagascar, so also in Samoa and 
other Polynesian peoples, a word; is taiooecl if adopted as a chiefs 
name, and may not again be* used by a chiefs followers. Thus the 
edible arum talo is called, dark fruit,” in the village whose 
chiefs name is Fdio, The bat, or pe^a, is called mannlaiigi^ "the 
bird of heaven,^, where the name of the ruling chief is Pda* So 
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tbe vine, ov fue, is called fcm QhiUsms), where one naioe is Fm. 
Similarly the names of gods were not allowed by their worshippers 
to be used as common words, and substitutes were found for all 
such words as had become names of deified chiefs or gods. 

Offensive weapons, and tools and animals (the pig) associated 
with objectionable ideas, cannot be named before chiefs. With 
regard to sharp instruments, an axe, to% or knife, would, if carried 
in the presence of chiefs, have its sharp edge turned away,’’ aga 
^cse, or hidden ; hence the usual chief’s word is aga'ese or msaUse, 
strange thing,” or more particularly a knife or a bamboo used as a 
knife, or as a fishing-rod would be called lauti, drac£ena leaf,” or 
launiu, coeoa»mit leaf.” A pig would be spoken of as a living 
thing, or animal, or quadruped, or as pus, from a wound. 

For the common word for dog,” maile or tdl, would be substi- 
tuted the word tccifoM, from taHta% “ to lead,” and fau (bark of 
IliUseif.s tiluiecns)^ “ led in a leash.” 

For so objectionable a thing as an ulcer, papala, a chief would 
have a soft sickness.” Intestines would be, not nga^mi, but tmifaU, 
reaching within.” So of other parts and members of the body of 
a chief. 

His spear would not be a tao, but a vahi fxm, scraped smooth.” 
Wliilst such things as belong to chiefs do not need more than one 
name, kavd or Uim is unchanged. A gun, fana, is still a gun, 
whoever uses it, and so with many other things. 

So change is made in any other part of speech except nouns and 
verbs. In the second personal pronoun the dual is used, for every 
chief is assumed to have an attendant ; but there is no attempt to 
use a language known only to courtiers. The only thing aimed at 
in chief’s language is to dignify a chief’s body, his presence, his 
actions of body and mind, his possessions and connections, by a 
different term than that commonly used. 

{(L) In sentences there is little to remark except the careful 
selection of polite forms of expression and the avoidance of a direct 
imperative even to dependants. Characteristic is the expression, 
Sdi /(utganegme mai lend va% “ May I trouble you (or weary you) to 
pass that water-bottle,” Sdi fa'atme mai hu sa, Eindij permit 
me the use of your canoe.” Ida tiilei mai le Afionga a h tup% “ The 
word of the king is being uttered,” A favourite mode of expression 
is, The king’s word has fallen/^ ' , 
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4. Notes on the Use of Chiefs Lcmgua/je in Summ. 

{a) It is too vague and inadequate in terms for precise speecli. 
Tke want of synonyms is especially seen in describing the members 
of the body. 

It is not strictly speaking a court language, altlioiigli it is pro- 
bable that it is an outgrowth of what in a state with the governing 
power centred in an individual would have been a court language. 
The development of such a language in Samoa almost alone in Poly- 
nesia may be thus accounted for. 

There was once a king of all Samoa in Manu'a, but as the Samoans 
spread over the group, and their connection with tlie somewhat dis- 
tant islands they had left, and the king, who claimed lordship over 
the race, was ignored, so language which in tlie first instance was 
appropriate to his majesty and the lesser chiefs who surrounded 
him, became the language addressed to the chiefs of each of the 
many political districts into which Samoa was and still is divided. 

Under such conditions a universal language of respect would be 
developed ; whereas, on the other hand, in other Eastern Polynesian 
states the strongest chief became king and despotic ruler of the 
whole. 

Among the Hova and some other tribes of iladagascar, notably 
the Betsileo, my friend the Rev. James Sibree has traced a number 
of words specially applied to chiefs. But in the Hova dialect, from 
the fact of the undisputed sovereignty of one ruler, the language is 
distinctly applied to royalty. The -words so used are not factitious 
words, but are commonly used terms which have gained a distinct 
significance by being applied to the sovereign. The neighbouring 
Betsileo people have, however, developed such a Language to a much 
greater extent. In the lists given by ilr. Sibree we have nouns and 
verbs, all of which could be paralleled in Samoan speech, although 
many of the terms would be curiously dissimilar in meaning. And 
the reason given for assigning such marks of honour to Betsileo 
chiefs is precisely that which underlies the idea the Samoans have 
of their own chiefs, viz., that for those who are more than human 
no ordinary speech will serve (vide Antcmarim Amiual^ Christmas, 
1887). It does not, however, appear, from a-nything I have seen 
with reference to the Malagasy language, that this chiefs language 
or words specially applied to chiefs would be used in courtesy to 
any other than chiefs. 

In Samoa, on the contrary, the application of chief’s language is 
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constantly extending. It is, in fact, except in reference to a few 
verbs, almost wholly an altruidie language at the present dav. 

It is probable that the use of this language of respect to strangers 
is a modern development, and marks a stage in the decline of the 
authority and influence of the chief. Then, as in a few cases, the 
greatest chiefs' families have died out, there are villages at least 
where, in the Samoan expression, they are all as equal as the sur- 
face of a draciena leaf" (lauti Imdelei), and all will expect chiefs 
language, for are they not equal in the village council ? 

But the reception of Christianity has done more than perhaps 
anything else to conduce to the extension of the use of the language 
of respect. The Deity is, of course, addressed in high chiefs lan- 
guage most carefully used; and since His omnipresence is a recog- 
nised doctrine, all referentjes to Him or to His acts and words are 
always made as such references would be made in the presence of 
an earthly chief or any of his representatives or people. 

Similarly, and not so justifiably, as the representatives of any 
high chief or of the party of the chief would he addressed in lan- 
guage suitable to the chief himselfj so by analogy this superpolite 
people would address a native pastor (or, by a stretch of courtesy, 
even a student of the Training Institution), as representing the Un- 
seen God, in this language of reverence and respect. It is proper, 
however, to add that all such difference would be limited to the 
sphere in which such persons are supposed to move. In a political 
assembly, for example, a pastor or teacher, as such, would not rank 
with chiefs even by courtesy. 


5. Tltn Use of Chiefs Language among the Peoples inhahiting the 
Malay Archipelago. 

The main interest of our inquiry into this use of chiefs language 
among the Samoans lies in the fact that it establishes one more 
claim (if such be needed) for including the Samoans among those 
peoples who derive their languages from a common source. It is 
agreed that the tribes of Eastern and Western Polynesia, together 
with the peoples inhabiting the Indian Archipelago, speak languages 
with a recognised affinity among themselves, and also to that 
general original language once spoken in Indonesia (Codrington's 
'' Languages of Melanesia 

Is it, therefore, too much to conclude that the Samoans got the 
beginnings of their polite language, or at any rate the idea of so 
recognising their chiefs, where they got their common language ? 
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To read Marsden's “ History of Sumatra ” is like reading an account 
of the Samoans tkemselves, and of Polynesians allied to tlienn 

As to tlie polite language, Marsdeii says tkat in Java, Siam, 
and other parts of the East, beside the common language of the 
country, there is establislied a court language spoken by persons of 
rank only.” If Marsden had said ‘‘ spoken to persons of rank onl^r;’ 
one could have understood it better. He further says : The 

Malays have also their hhasa clalam, or courtly style, winch contains 
a number of expressions not familiarly used in common conversation 
or writing, but yet by no means containing a separate language, any 
more than in England the elevated style of our poets and his- 
torians,” &c. . . . “ Amongst the inhabitants of Sumatra in general, 
disparity of condition is not attended with much ceremonious dis- 
tance of behaviour between persons.” That is to say (I suppose) 
that the ceremonious distance between persons is only noticeable 
between chiefs and their dependants. 

Of the ceremonial language of Java, Ch’awfurd (‘'Grammar and 
Dictionary of the Malay Language ”), referring to the two styles of 
speech, writes : " The distinction in words between the two dialects 
does not extend throughout the whole language, but it extends to 
all words in familiar use, nouns, verbs, adjectives, and pronouns, 
prepositions, and in some cases even particles, by which the verb is 
modified. In framing it, the object seems to have been to avoid 
every word that had become by frequent use familiar.” 

W^e have seen that the Samoan polite speech is iinnted to verbs 
and nouns, and does not affect grammatical forms. Still, as com- 
pared with the Javanese, the Samoan is poor in grammatical forms, 
and it would imply a much more complex language than that of 
Samoa to form upon its basis a complete dialect of ceremony. 

Crawfurd further gives what seems a more likely account than 
that given by Marsden, that '‘the polite or ceremonial language 
is that of courtiers, but the sovereign and members of his family 
address others in the vulgar tongue, while they themselves are 
addressed in the ceremonial. In epistolary writing, however, the 
ceremonial is always used, even by superiors to inferiors, unless the 
party addressed be of very inferior rank indeed.” 

Thus, according to this testimony, the Javanese ceremonial lan- 
guage was not, as to its application, dissimilar to the Samoan. 

Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, in his “ History of Java,” thinks 
“ that in the earlier stages of society the terms of respect used 
towards a superior were comparatively few ; that the second dialect 
has been gradually formed, ^ith the growth of arbitrazy power; 
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and that at one period the extent of these terms did not exceed 
what is to he at this day found among the less cultivated dialects 
and among the more independent races of Madura and Simda^' and 
(one might add) Samoa, 

Perhaps more interesting stilly as throwing light upon this ques- 
tion, is Dr. FriedrichA account of the Island of Bali, from which 
I have already quoted He alludes to the language as having 
separate and distinct \vords for degrees in rank He says of the 
two languages of Bali : It is exceedingly difficult for a common 
man to express himself intelligibly in the high language, and to 
s])eak to each rank of a higher or lower degree with full conformity 
to the laws of politeness.” 

Here I venture to think we have a complex illustration of that 
which, in similar but vastly simpler forms, we have in the Samoan 
verbs expressing common actions where difference of rank is noted 
in the word used. 

Whether any iralayan scholar will ever consider it worth while 
to compare the words themselves with the words used in the polite 
languages of Indonesia seems doubtful ; but at least one feels that 
tlie solution of the question where to locate the original Malayan 
tongue of the Samoans and Eastern Polynesians generally would 
help us to trace the wmrds which, both in the Betsileo language of 
Madagascar and in the Samoan, gave rise to a similar custom in 
countries so remote from each other. 

Or perhaps some ilalagasj scholar may complete the work begun 
by H. N. Van der Tank (Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, N.S,, 
vol. i. pp. 419-446), and show us to which of the dialects of 
Indonesia ilalagasy has closest affinity. When that is decided, we 
shall not be far from the home of the original ancestors of Eastern 
and "Western Polynesia. 

Taking the lists given by Van der Tuuk, it is almost startling to 
tind how much closer the Samoan language is to the Toba dialect of 
Batak than either Javanese or Malayan. 

It seems, therefore, that the Samoans had at least the suggestion 
of a polite language for tlseir chiefs when they were still in their 
original home in the Indian Archipelago. I cannot doubt that 
future investigations into the comparative philology of these allied 
languages will, ]3esides proving the real unity of Eastern and Western 
l^olynesians, and the tribes of Madagascar and the Malayans of the 
Archipelago and of New Guinea, will also reveal the fact that at 
least on parallel lines, and working from a common original basis, 
their various dialects of respect ware ' P 
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Note on Chief's Language in Lifu and Ponapr. 

By S. H. Kay. 

The custom of using words distinct from those in common use^ 
w^hen speaking of or addressing chiefs, is one which is found in 
many of the Oceanic islands, and is, no doubt, a subject which would 
be worth closer study. In Ja^a the custom is seen in tlie use of 
the Basa Krama or ceremonial dialect It has lately been shown 
to exist in the Malagasy,^ and has long been known in several of 
the languages of the Eastern Pacific, In ilelunesia it appears only 
in the Loyalty Islands, but is found in the Micronesiau language of 
Ponape (Caroline Islands), and formerly existed in the Marshall 
Islands. 

In Lifu, Loyalty Islands, the ceremonial speech differs according 
to the rank of the person addressed or referred to. This is especially 
seen in the pronouns. Thus, in addressing an inferior person, thou " 
is hmitne^ but one of equal rank wdth the speaker is eJk A person 
of higher rank, though not a chief, is addressed as or more 

respectfully as nyipeti, A chief is cilie^ or respectfully cilkti^ but a 
chief of very high rank is enetilaL 

Usually, however, the word concerning a chief is rendered polite 


by the addition of the syllable ti or, in 

a few cases, by the pre- 

fix anycL Thus the 

vocative hilxt^ father, is politely kakitti or 

angahaha. 

In other cases the words are distinct. 

The following are a few 

examples : ^ — 


Commtui. 

Chiejf'H. 

House 

unia 

ene 

Charm 

haze 

akdte.sie 

Arm 

ime:- . ; 

theiuie 

Head 

he 

kohiiij 

Foot 

ca 

fenie 

Face 

qemeke 

xajawa 

Mother 

thine 

teifenie 

Body 

ngoiietei 

iigtiiialc 

Weep 

teij 

sheitc 

Sleep 

niekol 

Imede 

No 

peko 

qaiiko 

The Nengone use 

is very similar to 

the Lifu. Examples are 


given in Eev. Dr. Codrington's Melanesian Languages." In Ponape, 

^ Rev. J. Sibree, “ Curious Words and Customs connected with Chieftainship and 
Royalty among the Malagasy.” Jour. Anthrop. Inst., voL xxi. p. 215. 

^ I owe these examples to the Bev. J. Sleigh. 
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Caroline Islands, words are also graded to indicate the rank of the 
p.rs„„ »ftrrecl to or adtooed Thus th. p, 

«,amo.ly used, .s te, iut a oii.f is dddressad L isu., ..^0 ’ul 

olnef as Loviwi. Other examples are : ^ 

Nose- 
Feet 
Ear 
Hand 
Head 
Fare 
Hear 

One of the imiTortant points to be considered in the study of 
chief .s language is whether we have in it a survival of the language 
of former conquerors of an island who, having established theL 
reives as chiefs, used their own speech as a kind of court languao-e 
in order to enhance theii- authority. So far, however, as our pre- 
sent knowledge extends, the custom seems to have arisen entirelv 
from motives of respect, and is analogous to the m speech of the 
Banks Islands, whereby words not in common use are substituted 
for those which occur in the names of relations {cf. Codringtou, 
Melanesian Languages/' p. 255), 


Oommoij, 

Chiefs. 

tiimwa 

kauniini, ajijapwai 

lie 

aliialua 

.jalonga 

koronga 

pa 

kumuti, niliiii 

inonga 

kotoka-n-niai 

joaja 

nilaiii 

rung 

aiigi 

riiaiik 

tonir, ututom^var 
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It seems a suitable introduction to the work of this Section to 
survey broadly the races belonging to the vast Oriental region, and 
to examine the information now available as to the order of their 
stages of civilisation. In the large definition adopted by this Con- 
gress, the Oriental world reaches its extreme limits. It embraces 
the continent of Asia, stretching through Egypt over Africa, and 
into Europe over Turkey and Greece, while extending in the 
far East from group to group of ocean islands, where Indonesia, 
Melanesia, Micronesia, and Polynesia, lead on to the continent of 
Australia and its outlier, Tasmania. Immense also is the range of 
time through which the culture-history of this Oriental region may 
be, if often but dimly, traced. History illuminates its comparatively 
later periods. The earlier can only be inferentially reconstructed 
by comparison of the still representative races and languages, and 
their remains materially preserved in the soil and intellectually in 
culture, that is, in the arts, institutions, and beliefs which have lasted 
on from the ancient world. On the maps which represent the 
Oriental world as known to history, v;e see a band of civilised 
nations stretching from Egypt through Phoenicia, Babylonia, Assyria, 
Medo-Persia, India, China. This compact culture-band is under- 
laid by traces of former barbarism, and geographically skirted by 
barbaric border-lands, while a savage region is either actually met 
with beyond these limits, or its former existence inferred inside 
as well as outside them. In agreement with recognised principles 
of the development of culture, it may, I think, be taken that the 
low culture extending widest represents the earliest platform of 
culture over the whole region, that an inner but still vast inlying 
district rose to the barbaric level, and that wifhin this again the 
higher culture-area was formfed, Indeed, ,the terrace-temple of 
Babylonia, where terraces narrowe3^;l)# rise one above 

another, seems to my mind -a these stages of 
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culture, where the higher degree covers the smaller area. It is to 
the wide foundation-platform of Oriental culture tirat mj remarks 
to-day specially refer, not from any over-estiiaation ut the iniportance 
of this basis as compared with the higher stages, but because these 
latter have, with the aid of historical record, become more familiar 
to the studious world; while as to the lowest and widest Oriental 
(uilture level, I have even some new evidence t<j ofi'er. 

The former presence of races of low culture iu countries where 
none now remain, is more than by any other symptom proved by 
the presence in the ground of stone irnplenients and other objects 
characteristic of low culture among modern savages and barbarians, 
and doubtless also characteristic in the remote past. Thus the 
Stone Age is practically identified witli the savage and low lairbaric 
periods. Moreover, the usual division of the Stone Age into the 
later and higher Neolithic or ground stone period, and the earlier 
and lower Palaeolithic or chipped stone period, the evidence for 
which has been thoroughly threshed out, may Imre be taken for 
granted. As to the Palaeolithic period, discoveries of the last 
generation have established the presence of tribes of men over 
a large part of Europe, whose high antiquity is shown by the 
geological position in which their relics are found in quaternary 
gravel-beds and. caves, and by their association with that extinct 
fauna which gives their age the concise name of the Mammoth 
period. That their stage of culture was tliat of savage hunters and 
fishers is obvious from the rude stone implements themselves, and 
from other objects of more or less Esquimaux type, while at the 
same time carvings and scratched outlines of animals show an 
extraordinary sense of art. It has been proved also that the rude 
tribes whose existence was argued from their rudely-chipped stone 
instruments were not confined to Europe. Let us notice their few 
hut important occurrences within our Oriental area. 

Egypt, it is important to notice, has yielded implements of well- 
marked Palaeolithic type, a solid basis for its history of culture. 
They may be traced on into Syria, while the laterite beds of South 
India, by their similar quartzite implements, testify to the former 
habitation of the Peninsula by tribes there representing the primi- 
tive savage life. In Siberia, where the remains of the mammoth 
have been preserved so perfectly, I should think that the weapons 
of coeval man might probably be found in corresponding quantity, 
but, so far as I know, no thorough quest for them lias yet heeti made, 
■r g Atthe furthest extreme of our Oriental boundary, in Tasmania, 
, , stone implements; which must be classed as low Paleolithic in type 
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appear. So remarkable are the characters of these implements and 
the circumstances of their occurrence, that, as they are very scarce in 
Europe, I have placed on the table all the specimens I have been as 
yet able to obtain. The point I have to draw attention to is that, 
though of rudeness beyond that of the remotest ages known, they 
remained in use into our own time. It is now more than thirty years 
since my attention was aroused by seeing a stone implement from 
Tasmania in the Museum of the Somersetshire iSTatural History Society 
at 1 an u foil, which led me to make incjiiiry at the International 
Exhibition of 2862 0! Dr. Milligan and other representatives of Tas- 
mania, Their answer I printed in 1865, with a comparison with the 
implements of the Ihilasolithic age, The Tasmanians sometimes used 
for cutting or notching wood a very rude instrument. Eye-witnesses 
descriije how they would pick up a suitable flat stone, knock off chips 
from one side, partly or all round the edge, and use it without more 
ado ; and there is a specimen corresponding exactly to this descrip- 
tion in the Taunton Museum, An implement found in the drift 
near Glermout would seem to be much like this (Early History 
of Mankind, p. 195). This, if not the earliest published notice of 
these Tasmanian implements, was one of the earliest ; but it will 
be observed that it did not yet amount to stating that these rude 
savages used no stone implements except such rudely-chipped ones, 
for it was not yet proved that they did so. This proof was required 
to bring the Tasmanians into the position where I wish to place 
tliein before you now, that of modern savage representatives of the 
remotely ancient Pakeolithic ages. The requisite evidence has since 
been supplied by the archmologists and geologists of the Royal 
^Society of Tasmania. It was not a question merely of studying the 
make of implements buried in the ground, as the time was not yet 
past for descriptions by Englishmen who had actually seen how the 
natives made and used these roughest of human implements. They 
might be mere fragments picked up or detached by a blow from the 
rock, but the more artificial tools were much improved upon by 
skilfully with another stone striking off chips along the margin, so 
as to give a good cutting edge ; but this edge-chipping was only 
done on one side. The natives were never known to grind an 
edge, nor to fix the chipped stones in any kind of handle. Of this 
the accounts of observers \vho saw .the art carried on, and who, one 
would think, must have been aware if the natives could do anything 
better, may be taken as good testimony. , At any rate, it is proof 
positive that such specimens as are here exhibited are characteristic 
of tbe general standard of the Xasmanitn 'iiiplelaent-maker’s art. It* 
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is seen by comparisou with ordinary Palaeolithic iniple-inents from 
the drift-gravels and bone-caves that the modern savage was dis- 
tinctly lower than the ancient. The pick of the Europeans of the 
Mammoth period, edged and pointed by alternate chipping on both 
sides, is far superior to anything seen or described in Tasmania. 
The typical or '^tomahawk/' as it is sometimes called, of 

Tasmania, is at most the equivalent of the one-side-edged '' scraper” 
of Paleolithic Europe. Thus it appears that in this far-off corner 
of the Oriental wmrld Paleolithic man, not even of the highest, had 
survived within living memory. The question must of course be 
raised as to whether the low stage of Tasmanian implements may 
he due to degeneration ; hut it is difficult, without altering our con- 
ceptions of human nature, to suppose the rude ancestors of these 
savages to have habitually edged tlieir chopping-stones on botli 
sides, and given up this for the one-edged flake, for many pur- 
poses much less effective. Xot less instructive is the fact that the 
Tasmanians were not known to fix their chopping-stones in any 
kind of handle, hut only to grasp them iii their bare hands. What 
was the practice in this respect among the Europeans of the Mam- 
moth period is not yet quite conclusively known. Some of their 
tools or weapons were obviously made for grasping in the hand. 
Others may have been fixed to wooden hafts, though it is hardly 
proved that they actually were. At any rate, the Tasmanian 
example warns us not to rely on the argument that to put a handle 
to a hatchet must have suggested itself naturally to the lowest 
savages, for it seems not to have suggested itself to the Tasmanians. 
Wlien they saw the European hatchet and how to use it, they were 
transported with joy,” and took to it at once. If their ancestors, 
having fixed their chipped stones in withes or boughs, afterwards 
held them in their naked hands instead, man is a less intelligent 
animal than other experience of him would seem to warrant. Even 
if it should prove by further quest that stone implements of higher 
finish, say equal to the Australian, occur in the ground or were 
made by the Tasmanians, this would not much alter the inferences 
as to their culture-history, but would still leave the Tasmanians as 
a people actually seen in modern times to pursue their life on a 
Palasolithic footing under circumstances where l^eolithie man w^ould 
have practised his higher art. 

We can hardly over-estimate tlie anthrop>ological importance of 
' this negroid race, whose grievous extirpation so sadly clouds our 
colonial history. In the light of these facts, Paleolithic man ceases 
to be a mystery, now that we can see the portraits and examine 
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tlie life of his far Eastern counterpart. They enable us to realise 
at least in vague outline, a state of man in geological antiquity 
which has lasted on into modern life. It is most instructive to 
examine what the condition of these modern Palgeolithic people 
was in other respects, and the labours of Mr. Ling Both, who 
lias collected in a single volume (“ The Tasmanians,’^ London, 1890) 
almost every scrap of record, puts it before the world in a picture 
which, considering how much of the evidence comes from uneducated 
witnesses, is on the whole remarkably consistent. Of savage tribes 
not in a state of decay, the Tasmanians may be reckoned among 
the lowest known. Their want of art in stone implement-making 
agreed with their condition as to other weapons and tools. They 
had no how and arrow, like that of their Australian neighbours, 
no throwung-stick to hurl their spears, and their spears, though 
they seem to have known how to point them with a human bone, 
were usually long sticks straightened by bending, and the points 
of which had been thrust into the fire and sharpened. These, and 
waddies or cdubs tolerably shaped, were their weapons of the chase 
and wmr. They had not even the rude bark canoe of the Australian, 
but a canoe-like raft of rolls of barb. They were string-makers, 
good plaiters, and basket-makers, and’ it is noticed that some of 
their stitches and plaits are familiar in our own basket-work and 
point-lace. They made fire with the ordinary fire-drill. Their 
wandering life accounts for the rudeness of their simple huts and 
wind-shelters of boughs and bark. Mentally, they have been well 
defined in the following words: “Their intellectual character is 
low, yet not so inferior as often described. They appeared stupid 
wBen addressed on subjects which had no relation to their mode 
of life, but they were quick and cunning within their own sphere.” 
Morally, it is not difficult to understand how two kinds of state- 
ments are made about them, which seem incompatible, but are not 
really so. Their inoffensiveness when not ill-treated or alarmed or 
hostile gave place to sly and rancorous cruelty toward those they 
regarded as enemies. Their nomad life brought with it the ancient 
savage custom of abandoning the sick and aged. As nomad 
hunters, they had but the first rudiments of government by the 
strong man of the tribe ; but as usual among such tribes, when war 
broke out, the authority of a leader or war-chief was recognised. The 
two great tests, language and religion, hardly place the Tasmanians 
below recognised savage levels. Enough of their language is 
preserved to show it as simple and scanty, . of an agglutinating 
type, mi-na = T, mi-to — to me lowa-na = woman ; 
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timy=^riQ\ htgga-na — loot:, compounds of these lhim4imy 

(woman-no) = bachelor, ptigga-lugga-na = (black) rnairs footstep* 
The numerals do not go far, but reach to pnjtgt-m 
verbally man-one (obviously he held out one hmni). There is a 
proportion of emotional and imitative words, and nu doubt it is 
true, as described, that their sentences dep)erided niiieh on tune and 
gesture. It would have been most instructive to have had exiuuples 
of how this was managed, but imfortiinately hem the iufurniation 
fails. The Tasmanian is distinctly a low tu'ganised language, but 
not at all a language belonging to man in what is called “ a state 
of nature.” Still less is this the case with tliu Tasmaniau rtdigion, 
which is a well-marked animism, extending about as liigii in its 
development as among other savages. The accounts given by a 
number of Europeans, of whom some confused white niaii’s ideas 
with native, require criticism ; but the mistakes generally disappear 
on comparison, and the vocabularies, which show what religious 
ideas the natives had words for, are an excellent test. It is quite 
clear that the word warrau-a = shadow, served them to describe the 
souls of the dead, who became guardian spirits of their friends and 
hostile ghosts to their enemies, so feared that men would not will- 
ingly go out at night ; tiiat there wms a gooil land of the dead, with 
life like this continuing, or that this land came to be identified 
with England, whence the dead came back as white men ; that 
demon-spirits could possess men with epilepsy, and other spirits 
could expel them ; that the land and forest swarmed witli spirits, 
among whom is especially mentioned the echo, which they called knh- 
anna wiirraiDimt^ shadow. The spirit or god liCfUarapa, 

whose name was identified with thunder and lightning, and \Yho 
was feared accordingly, is vouched for by full evidence ; but the 
deity “ whom they call the good spirit,” and wlio presides over the 
day, is not to be found in the vocabularies, and collapses on corn- 
jrarison of documents. 

Taken all together, there is definiteness in these accounts of a 
low Stone Age people seen in actual modern existence. IIow is it 
that modem savage man shonld differ so little from man at the 
highest geological antiquity? The answer seems to he that of 
possible permanence as well as possible development in culture. 
Let a tribe arrive at a condition of equilibrium with surrounding 
nature, its milieu en'vironnant,*^ to use the phrase of Lamarck, 
in which it can hold its own, this may be a condition which 
progress. As there were shells of the Tertiary period 
indistinguishable from those now living, so there are men. Behind 
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the Pahieolitliic period lies that , undefined past which, whether 
keeping tribes inichanged under unchanged conditions, or changing 
under changing conditions, has to account for the condition of 
savage man, which, indeed, is within a moderate interval of our 
own. It is a question not of nature, but of degree. 

The Oriental area thus presents a basis of man in the Paleolithic 
stage of culture, relics of %vhich remarkably occur in boundary dis-- 
tricts. Let us now examine the Oriental area occupied by traces 
of the Xeolitliic stage. 

The South Sea Islanders are the best known of high Stone Age 
peoples. On the continent of Asia, history knows of some peoples, 
the Icthjophagi of the Beluchistaii coast and the aboriginal tribes 
of China, as still using stone tools or weapons, but for the most part 
the former use of these is only apparent by the celts and arrow-heads 
of stone found in the ground, and explained mystically by peoples 
who have forgotten their real purpose. Hindus still worship a 
polished celt under a sacred tree as a symbol of Mahadeva, and 
the Japanese see in the arrow-heads they pick up in the fields 
the spirit-arrows of storm fights in the sky. Egypt here, as usual, 
vindicates its place as the museum of culture-development. The 
flint arrow-heads and ceremonial flint-knives have long been known, 
and now the researches of Mr. Petrie show Egypt, not in its 
remotest antiquity, actually emerging from the age of stone into 
that of copper and bronze, flint-flakes remaining in use for cutting 
and chipping tools and to arm the reaper’s sickle. This is an in- 
dustrial condition which may remind us of that of Mexico before 
the Spanish conquest. 

This consideration of the Oriental world during the Xeolitliic 
or later Stone Age raises a problem which is complementary, and 
in some respects converse, to that of the development of culture. 
It leads us to trace the migration of culture from the higher nations 
into the lower. Even in what is called the unchanging East, the 
culture of the ruder tribes is far from being (so to speak) their 
own, so palpably has it been affected by the influence of foreigners 
of higher and consequently more powerful organisation, thoughts, 
and arts. In the present state of anthropology it is particularly 
desirable to ask the opinions of special studehts of the great 
Oriental nations, from Egypt to China, as to what may be called 
the old trade-routes by which ideas have been carried over the 
barbaric world. It seems that this carrying has been actively going 
on within the limits of what is tmhnicaliy known as the Stone Age. 
Ever since Cook’s voyages, the Polyiwrfanl- have stood, and rightlyL^ 
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SO, as especially representative of the Stone Age. Aiul yet the 
traces of their communication with cultured Asia ure shown by 
various symptoms. Playing on the Jew's harp ami ilying kites are 
the sports of Asiatic nations, but they spread continuously from 
Asia over Melanesia and Polynesia, where they may liave been 
before the late times in which they find their way into Europe. 
Especial interest attaches to the system of the universi* prevalent 
over the South Sea Islands, examined so as to show how far it 
differs from the simple doctrine of the three worlds, the fr link'd of 
earth, firmament, hell— a system wddcli, resting on the apparent 
direct evidence of the senses, belongs everywiiere to man in the 
earliest stages of knowledge. The Polynesian systems I take as 
so obviously belonging to the borrowed and degenerate forms of the 
Babylonian planet-system, that I think the questions open are 
merely in wdiich form and by what route they spread over the 
Pacific Islands. According to the ideas of the Mangaians them- 
selves, the earth they live on is on the top of a vast hollow cocoa- 
nut shell, the interior of which is Avaiki, the under- w^rld, into 
which the sun and moon descend by w^estern openings and rise in 
the east. Above, the ten heavens of the blessed spirits rise one 
above the other. Below, the dismal Hades is divided into stages of 
gloom and decay, down to mei^e nothingness. 

In the New Zealand cosmology, as recorded by Mr. John White in 
his '' Ancient History of the Maori,'' we have a system of the same 
source, only varying in details. Above the flat earth the ten 
heavens rise in successive strata. The lowest three contain the 
clouds and storms, and the lake which by its overflow pours down 
rain and hail. Above these are seven heavens inhabited by human 
souls, other spirits, and gods, up to the highest, where Eehua dwells. 
Tlie counterpart, ten hells, or rather stages of the under-world, have 
the four uppermost under Hine-niu-te-po, Great Woman Night, so 
that it is there that the sun sets. Below are six more dismal 
regions, in the lowest three of which is the goddess Mera, the 
lowest of all being called Meto— that is, extinct or putrid. 

Now it is plain that the knowledge of astronomy of the Poly- 
nesians neither needed nor authorised these schemes of strata above 
and below, of which they could know nothing ; hut regarded as 
degenerate versions of the Babylonian-Greek astronomy, where the 
orbits of the sun, moon, and five planets were interpreted as indi- 
cating the seven concentric spheres, with others for the fixed stars, 
the diflaculty is met. Even in the Hindu, Buddhist, and Moslem 
systems of the universe, though derived from this planetary source, 
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the planetary part (all indeed that gives the system its value) has 
long since dropped out of sight, and the spaces the heavenly bodies 
occupied have been turned to account in^complex series of heavens 
and hells. Both the Indian and Moslem systems may be easily 
traced into the Indian Archipelago, and it is a last, and I think not 
unreasonable, step to suppose them spreading over the Pacific Islands. 
The Mangaian and Maori schemes even bear a closer resemblance 
to the Hindu than to the Moslem, indicating Indian religions as 
their carriers. 

Thus I close this attempt to lay a Stone Age basis, if I may use 
the expression, for the study of Oriental civilisation. Hot attempt- 
ing here to rise to the Metal Age and to begin the study of the higher 
stages, to which alone it has been habitual to confine the term civili- 
sation, I commend to Oriental scholars the thought, which it is 
well never to lose sight of, of the more ancient and humbler stages 
of life which underlie it. 
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COMTB ANGELO DE GUEEKXATLS. 

Le momle du folk4ore s’est telleiDtent elargi dans les dernieres 
aunees, le nombre des cberclieurs et des travailleiirs sur ce vaste 
terrain a tellemeat aiigmente, qu’une orientatiou devient de iios 
jours extremement difficile, et To^uvre de la syiitliese, malgre Tappa- 
rition de quelques essais fort remarquableSj u’esfc pas senlement 
laborieuse, mais naturellement et necessairenieut incomplete. La 
discipline de la methocle a souveiit manque an plus grand nombre 
des investigateurs, et les materiaiix out ete plus souYent amasses 
que distribues d'une maniere systematique. Les lignes gerierales 
ont fait defaut pour organiser le travail de la reclierclie et celui de 
la publication des materiaux ; on peut dire que la mine ayaiit ete 
decouverte a dte seulement jusqu’ici deplaeee et inise an jour, 
mais qu’elle demande encore et exige une entente ccdlective de 
tous les fouilleurs, pour eii rendre Texploitation protiuetive. Ghacun 
de nous a senti qu’il y a Ei des tresors eiifouis inepuisables ; ies 
fragments qu’on en a retirds ont fait prosumer que la lumiere cachee 
an fond du folk-lore le jour ou tous les rayons seront ramenes a leur 
source pour ne former qu’un seul grand soleil, se projetera siir 
rbistoire intime de rhuinanit^ se ddroulant a nos yeux comme toute 
autre histoire naturelle fondee sur Tobservation des fails clianent 
classifies. Mais la classification est encore a faire, et diflicilement 
elle sera faite tant que nous ne mettrons uii pen plus d’ordre dans 
nos recherches. Je dois done ffiliciter tout d’abord les organ isateurs 
de ce Oongres des Orientalistes de ce qu'ils ont adniis le folk-lore 
comme Tobjet d’dtudes de Tune des sections. Certes ils ont eompris 
que le folk-lore, nous ramenant non pas seulement aux premieres 
pages de lliistoire civile de riiumanit4 mais a iin kge prehistorique, 
pour le reconnaitre k ses origines et le retrouver dans ses premitues 
. manifestations litteraires,.c’est aux Orientalistes qycil faudra reserver 
le premier,! si non le dernier mot. 
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II II y a pas de doute (jue les Orientalistes ont le dep6t sacr4 des 
plus anciennes traditions ecrites de Thumamte. De ces ancieunes 
traditions qui nous sent revelees par les monuments, une partie est 
la manifestation locale etlinique, certaine ou probable, de la civili- 
sation an milieu de laquelle elles se sont formdes ; et quoiqu’il soit 
difficile pour nous de demeler k une si grande distance, et avec 
des monuments souvent fragmentaires la partie traditionelle spdei- 
fique et caractdrisque d’un peuple historique, du fond tradition- 
nel prehistorique dont presque tons les dldments se eonfondent 
avec ce qui en reste encore au milieu des peoples demeurds a I’etat 
sauvage, et nieine au dessous de presque toutes les civilisations au 
fond des villages et dans I’intimite de la vie de famille, leur co- 
existence ne saurait etre raise en doute ; de nos jours encore, il est 
facile de reconnaitre sous le sol bistorique, cbez les diffdrents peuples 
civilises, un substratum de croyances, usages, traditions qui remon- 
tent k uno epoque prebistorique ; combien plus serous nous forces 
d’admettre que dans les anciens documents et monuments des 
grandes civilisations orientales, objet special de nos dtudes, se trou- 
vent il chaque pas des indices du folk-lore prebistorique, eommuu i 
presque toute i’bumanite parce qu’il se fonde essentiellement sur 
des sentiments naturels qui appartiennent k toute la race bumaine ; 
d’uii folk-lore special ii la race indigene au milieu de laquelle chaque 
civilisation orientale s’est developpee; d’un folk-lore mdlange qui 
resulte de I’amalgame des sentiments et des traditions de deux races ; 
d’un folk-lore, enfin, elabore et ddveloppd, dont la premiere souebe 
lieut-etre bien t'loignee, mais qui prend une nouvelle forme, uu 
caraetbre historique, une sorte de figure iddale, grace aux qualites 
spcciales de la race qui I’a adopts pour le transformer ad imaginem 
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Ce n’est qu’en parcouraut les diffdrents sillons des littdratures 
orientales qu’il me soluble possible d’en arriver ii une analyse k 
peu-pres satisfaisante de la constitution primitive du folk-lore. 
Get exemple donne, cette oeuvre acbevde sur le domaine ■ oriental, 
il me senible qu’il sera beaueoup plus aise d’appliquer ensuite le 
mdnie systcrue a I’aualyse du folk-lore dans les litteratures classiques, 
du folk-lore daus la litterature du moyen kge, et, enfin, du folk-lore 
de la tradition orale, soit que cette tradition remonte k des origines 
prdhistoriques, soit qu’elle existe par le seul reflet de quelque 
brillante tradition litteraire. Mais il est Evident que cette dlimina- 
tion et distinction n’est point possible, tant que nous n’aurons sous 
les yeux toute la matibre premidre du folk-lpfe; littdraire, distribuee 
par ordre de temps et de rdgions . u’est que lorsque 
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nous connaitrons an juste ce C|ui a punetre de foik»lore dans les 
ancienues litteratures orientales, qiie nous pourrons nous uemander 
conibien en a passe en Grece et en Itaiie ; et ce n est cpdayant 
approfoiidi la connaissance du folk-lore litteraire oriental et classique 
que nous pourrons nous kasarder a Tanalyse du folk-lore litteraire 
da moyen age. J’ose ineme ajouter que le folk-lore de la tradition 
orale contemporaine ne sanrait etre bien compris qu'a eoudition 
d'avoir pris connaissance prealable de ces trois ^craiids sillons de 
tradition litteraire folk-lorique. Je vais en donuer lui petit exemple 
que j’espere assez probant. Vii certain nombre de coutes popu- 
laires russes offre line analogie frappante ai'cc certains contes 
popiilaires siciliens. Devrait-ou en coneliire que les Siciliens et les 
Busses ont apportd directeinent de TOrieut Asiatiqiie les inCrnes 
recits, et hasarder quelque nouvelle possible tueorie eumulogique 
sur le voisinage des deux peuples sur ie sol de I'Asie, dans im 
age prehistorique, pour expliqiier cette ressemblance ? l^ar cette con- 
jecture nous bnirions par nous dgarer. Le fait s’explique seulement 
par la tradition byzantine du moyen Ige, et par les Grees, qui en 
out etd les intermediaires en Sicile et dans Fltalie ineridionale, aussi 
bien que dans les pays Slaves; seulement nous assistons a un 
ph^nom^ne curieux de developpenient national du folk-lore gdneral ; 
Tennemi qui etait le dt5mon, dans les ancienues mythologies^ est 
devenu nn Sarrasin en Sicile, un Tatare, un Turc on mx Cliinois en 
Eussie. 

Ohez les peuples parmi lesquels les faits historiques n’ont pas laisse 
de grands souvenirs, Tennemi est reste riiomme noir mytliologique 
ou est devenu rimmble charbonnier a la figure noire qui fait peur 
aux enfants. Par ce seul exemple, nous assistons a la genese et 
a la marche de tout un ordre d’idees, dont la tete etait bel et bien 
au ciel, mais dont les pieds sont profonddmeut enracines sur la 
terre, et nieme sur un terrain national. 

La connaissance rdelle des faits historiques if est pas seulement 
utile, mais ndcessaire pour dliminer du folk-lore certaines notions 
qui peuvent avoir une explication toute naturelle. Certaines images, 
certains symboles qui semblent rentier dans Tordre mytliologique 
aussitot expliquds if ont plus aucune raison d’y rester. Bien des 
lecteurs en Occident peuvent s’etoiiner par exemple que dans 
rllvangile le Christ puisse dire au mort ressuscitd: pre-nds ton 
lit et marche, Avec Tidde que nous nous faisons du lit d'apres nos 
usages nous avons pu supposer que le Christ ait recours h une de 
ces hyperboles de langage si frdquentes dans la littdrature orientale ; 

V le voyageur en Orient^ au contraire, ayant pu constater que le lit 
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de rOriental est presqne toiijours une simple natte ou un tapis, et 
doit conclure de ce fait que le Sanveur k cette occasion a parle avec 
le langage le plus naturel du monde. Ainsi, lorsque on lit dans 

vaiigile cette sentence du Sauveur : En verite, je vous le dis, 
uii chameau passera plus aisement par le trou d’une aiguille qu’un 
riche n'entrera dans le royaume des cieux,” on pent s etonner quelque 
peu de cette figure rlietorique qui serait quelque peu forcee ; pourquoi 
done un cliarneau essayerait-il de passer par le trou d’une aiguille ? 
Mais les voyageurs en Terre-Sainte nous ont appris qu'on y appelle 
Irou cCaigidHe la petite porte pratiques dans la porte cochere, qui 
s'ouvre seulement pour y faire entrer les chameaux avec leur fardeau, 
tandis-que les liomrnes, en se baissant, passent ais(3ment par la 
petite porte, par le trou (P aiguille. La notion du fait rdel detruit ici 
le langage pretendu symboliqiie, et ce fait rdel en ce qui concerne 
le folk-lore oriental ne pent etre constate que par un Orientaliste 
ou par un voyageur en Orient 

Dans un ordre dfidees different, connaitre la verity historique 
vent dire s'expliquer une foule de notions mythologiques. Par la 
Bible nous savons que les premiers patriarches etaient des rois 
pasteurs ; d’ Abraham a David, de David au Christ, Timage du 
pasteur qui devient Seigneur des peuples se continue ; et la 
philologie comparee a confirme dans le domaine arien la meme cor- 
respondance entre le fait historique et reel de la vie pastorale et 
la donnee mythologique du fils de p&tre devenu roL Ceei nous 
rapporte li un premier stage de vie historique et de formation 
folk-lorique. Mais observez ce qui arrive dans une periode plus 
recente de formation ou d’evolution du folk-lore ; en Eussie, ou, 
dans la vie reelle, la vie agricole a remplace la vie pastorale, le roi 
pasteur de Tancien conte xnythologique devient un roi paysan, 
Tesprit du peuple russe ne concevant son tsar, que comme Telu de 
Dieu parmi les pay sans. 

Le folk-lore n’est, a certains egards, autre chose qu'une his- 
toire milie ou poetisee. En dechirant le voile mythologique, on 
trouve quelqiiefois le fond d’une verite historique; xnais ce qui 
est encore propre au mythe, ce qui devient intdressant k dtudier, est 
justement le principe psychologique qui prdside a cette oeuvre 
de transformation et d^elaboration de la matidre historique qui est 
passee dans le domaine Idgendaire* Or cette dtude ne saurait dtre 
faite que par la methode historique, k Taide de nombreuses con- 
naissances speciales, qui sent le patrimoine scientifique de la grande 
famille des orientaiistes, a laquelle nous nous honorons d^appartenir. 

Encore recemment dans son oeuvre inagistralo sur la Migration cle$ 
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SymloUs, Tun* de nos illnstres collegues beiges, le Comte Goblet 
d^Alviella, nous a signald nn exemple de Totilite de Texploration 
scientifique en Orient pour s'expliqiier la presence de certains 
survivants mytliologiques et symboliques restes dans la tradition et 
representation europeenne. Best ainsi qua Tarclieologie de FAsie 
Mineure nous a doniie la clef de Taigle a deux tetes adoptee pas 
rAiitriche et par la Eussie et introdiiite en Occident an quatorzikiie 
siecle par les Tiircs. “ Quelle ne fiit pas la surprise des vc.yageurs 
anglais Barth et Hamilton, quand, explorant FAsie Miiienre, il y a 
uiie cinquantaine d’annces, ils ddcouvrirent un aigle bicepliale du 
m^me modele, sculpte au milieu de scenes religieuses dans des bas- 
reliefs de la Pterie qui remontent a la civilisation des Hetheens ? 
Peut-etre les Turcomans avaient ils eux-memes emprunte le synibole 
aux sculptures tailldes par leurs . inysterieiix dcvaneiers sur les 
rochers d’Euiuk et de Jas-ib-Kaia. Mais ii est egaleinent pos- 
sible qiFils Faient re^u par Fintermediare des Perses* On rencontre, 
en effet, dans la collection de M. de Gobineau une entaille qu'il 
fait remonter a Fdpoque des Arsackles et ou Foil trouve grave le 
type traditionnel de Faigle a deux tetes, tenant eomine a Eiiiuk, un 
ii6vre dans cbaque serreA 

Tci nous Yoyons a quel point des connaissances archeologiques 
sur rOrient peuvent nous aider i\ peiukrer le inyst£?re des symboles. 
Je dois encore ajouter qua la connaissance de la tradition orale con- 
temporaine, la connaissance dbine croyance actiielle, d'lm survivant 
mythologique dans la superstition populaire pourrait a son tour nous 
aider a inieux coinprendre le folk-lore populaire. J'en citerai un 
exemple. On se rappelle Fepisode d'Haniimant qui vole en traver- 
saiit la mer pour arriver k Lanka, et dont Fombre est saisie par le 
bout, par le monstre marin Sinhikii qui Fa vu passer. Les voyageurs 
dans FAfrique meridionale nous out appris qiie, d'aprcs la supersti- 
tion des Bassoutos, le crocodile parvient a devorer lui passant aussitot 
qu'il arrive k en saisir Fombre. Cette croyance est possiblement 
passee de ITnde cbez les Bassoutos, si elle n’appartient pas an 
fond des croyances prdhistoriques commun a tons les peuples 
en 6tat demi-sauvage ; mais il serait int&essant de constater dans 
ITnde mferidionale ou la Idgende de Sinhikii s’est developpee 
quelqu’indice de la survivance de la croyance superstitieuse qui a 
donn6 lieu k cet Episode mythique ; et de retrouver Fancetre indien 
,, au lieu du survivant africain, qui a bien son intdret au point de vue 
; de Fhistoire de la propagation des mythes, mais n'est pas sufSsant, 
*peut-etre, k nous donner pjeine satisfaction sur Fdvolutioii indienne 
gdd' mythe. puis -abuser de votre patience, en poutsuitant 
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rindication de tons les points qui poiirraient servir a fclaircir et 
confirmer ma these siir la necessite d’en venir k la cr&tion d’un 
premier carpus de folk-lore oriental, par le concours essentiel des 
Orientalistes. 

Ma premiere intention etait d’entretenir mes illustres collogues 
et confreres sur ie role dn my the dans le coiite popiilaire. Mais 
lorsqiie j’ai aborde ce sujet delicat, une question plus geiierale et 
plus urgente s'est presentee ma pensee, et j^ai espere que cette 
section du Congres daignerait appuyer la proposition, par laquelle 
je terminerai cet entretien. 

S’il est parfaitement vrai que le folk-lore se trouve et doit gtre 
retrouve partout, il y a dans le folk-lore meme difierents degres 
de noblesse et de complication. Le plus noble et le plus complique 
est a coup sur, a cause des nobles races qui out contribue non pas 
seulement a le creer, mais h Tdlever et a le faire marcher, le folk- 
lore arien. Ce idest que cliez les Ariens et par les Ariens que le folk- 
lore a donne- des mythologies, des epopdes, et des nouvelles popu- 
lates brillantes et completes. Glorieuses minorites couqudrantes, 
les Ariens ont pu adapter et adopter une foule de materiaiix prdhis- 
toriques, qu’ils ont trouve sur leur chemin ; et avant de se mettre ' 
en marche, ils avaient sans doute, dej^: repu I’inspiration religieuse 
de deux races hieratiques telles que rdgyptienne et I’assyrienne. 

Pen nous importe, maintenant, de savoir si des presque trois cent 
millions disperses sur le vaste sol indien un dixifeme k peine remonte 
a une origine arieiine ; nous n'avons jamais demandd le nombre des 
Grecs qui creaient le Parthenon ; des ^Itrusques qui civilisaient I’ltalie 
centrale ; des vrais Eomains qui suivaient Odsar a la conquete du 
monde ancien ; des vrais Germains qui accompagnaient Arminius. 
jS'ous ne demandoiis point combieii de compagnons avait Christophe 
Colomb dans son voyage a la conquete d’un nouveau monde ; 
Ferdinand de Lesseps lorsqu’il reunissait deux mers par un trait 
de genie ; Livingstone lorsqu’il dvangdlisait le centre de TAfrique. 
Pour rmiivre de la civilisation, le nombre ne compte gu^re ; ce qui 
compte est la lumiere qui devient une volontd. L’histoire et la 
civilisation sont le fait de cette lumiere concentrde essentiellement 
dans la volonte de la race arienne. Les instincts superieurs de cette 
race et des races qui lui sont les plus proches, telles que les Semi- 
tiques, n^ont pas seulement permis a leur religion d’etre plus pure, a 
leur art d’etre plus exquis, mais de donner une sorte de supdriorite 
ideale et une forme presque arristique la litttoture et k la science 
des humbles, contenues dans le seules races 
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d- une JSPioits. II esfe done necessaire pour bieii comprendre et 
expliqner le folk-lore de tenir compte cle tons les elements de la 
civilisation qui Font penetre 5 et puisqiie a la tete de Thistoire de la 
civilisation se trouve FOrient, c’est a nous Orientalistes qu'appar- 
tient le devoir d’initier ime nouvelle exploration du folk-lore. Toutes 
les civilisations de FOrient se touchent; Fune sans Faiitre serait 
presqu’inexplicable ; elles ont vecii dbmprimt, donne et recu presqn’ 
egalement de tons les cotes ; c’est pourquoi Faccord des Orientalistes 
qui cultivent des disciplines differentes est absoliiment desirable; 
on ne s’isole que pour se condaniner a la mort ; toutes les races, an 
contraire, qui se sont communiquees, se sont agrandies et ont cornpto 
sur plusieures renaissances. L’bistoire de I'Orient nous eii persuade 
a chaque pas et c’est aussi ce qui rend particulieremeiit iinportante 
et interessante Fetude du folk-lore oriental, et ce qui m’a fait appe- 
ler Fattention bienveillante de mes illustres freres et confreres en 
Orient sur la proposition que j’ose soumettre a la Section, pour 
qu’eile discute le projet de Constitution d\in Comite pour la publi- 
cation du folk-lore Oriental. 


COMITE POUE LA PUBLICATION DU FOLK-LORE ORIENTAL. 

La Section Mythologique et Antliropologiqiie du IX. Congrds 
International des Orientalistes reuni a Londres ayaiit adhere a la 
proposition de la Constitution d’un Comite permanent residant a 
Londres pour la publication du folk-lore de FOrient, ces principes 
g( 5 neraux ont ete adoptes : — 

1. Le Comite sera compose d’une trentaine (TOrientalistes et Anthropolo- 
gistes (ces derniers ayant visite FOrient), choisis dans les differents pays. 

2. Le President assiste par deux Conseillers et un Secretaire du Comite 
resideront en Angleterre ; ils seroiit designds par la B<‘ction du Congre?, et 
choisiront a leur tour leur collaborate iirs. 

, 3. Toutes les publications seront faites en anglais. Le format et le type 
seront ceux de la sdrie des Sacred Texts of the Bad, 

4, Les publications du folk-lore oriental seront partagees en deux 
series ; Fune contiendra la partie du folk-lore qui ressort des monuments 
litteraires des diiferentes nations de FOrient. Le folk-lore litturaire indien 
pourra, par example, contenir de 20 k 25 volumes ; soit deux ou trois pour 
le folk-lore vddique, tel qiFil se trouve disperse dans les Samhitas, dans les 
Brahihanas, dans les S’dtras et dans les Upanishads, avec des notes iliustra- . 
tives an point de vue du folk-lore an pied de la page, pour completer la notion 
. vedique, avec les autres notions indiennes, qui peuveiit la rendre plus claire 
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et plus complete ; deux ou trois volumes pour les extraits du folk-lore 
disperse dans les dpopdes ; quatre ou cinq volumes pour les extraits S 
loriques des Pouranas ; un volume pour les extraits des codes; quatre ou 
cmq volumes pour les extraits des recueils de nouvelles brahmaniques 
quatre ou cinq volumes pour les extmits des recueils jainiques ; quatre ou 
cmq volumes pour les extraits des recueils bouddhiques. La tradition orie 
pourra etre part-ageedans ces differentes sections; recueils de contes popu- 
laires des differentes parties de I’lnde, illustrds avec les usages des pL 
dou les contes proviennent ; recueils de proverbes, possiblement illusWs- 
recueils de croyances et usages se rapportant k la naissance, k I’dducation et 
a la noumtnre ; id. anx voyages efc a la profession ; id. h Tagriculture : id. a 
la medeeme; id aux animaux, aux plantes, aux pierres, aux dtoiles, aux 
eaux, au feu ; id. aux manages ; id. aux fundrailles ; id. au culte des 
dieux, des demons et des esprits. Chaque recueil de traditions orales doit 
avoir etc fait sur lieu, et contenir en note tous les details dbllustration qui 
peuvent completer les renseignements. 

5. Le meme precede serait suivi pour les autres pays orientaux. Chaque 
recueil ne doit contenir qiie des faits rangds d’aprte un ordre rationnel, sans 
aucune discussion, et chaque fait devrait etre rdsume et donne dans ses 
camcteres essentiels. II est a presumer que, mdme par cette reduction du 
folk-lore indien a son expression la plus simple, les seules s&ies litt^raire et 
orale mdienne oecuperaient une cinquantaine de volumes dans la Biblioth^que 
Onentale du Folk-Lore ; de maniere que toute la Bibliothfeqiie Orientale 
dll folk-lore pourrait se monter jusqu^k 300 volumes, 

Cette i>ibliotlief|ne Orientale, ie travail etant partag^ entre une trentaine 
de savants, dont cliacun s^engagerait a fournir im volume par an, ne serait 
aclievde que dans une dixaine d^ann^es; mais une fois aclievee, elle pourrait 
devenir typique pour toutes les autres collections de folk-lore, et permettre 
enfin une histoire pliilosophique a peu pres definitive de la tradition 
populaire. 


III. 


NOTES SFE LA MYTHOLOGIE 

PAB 

Teu Jeaii-Baptiste fimxn a ete le premier et est reste le seiil savant' 
qui ait essaye de reconstituer le pantheon armeiiien. 11 a reuni, 
dans ses Eeclierches sur le paganisme arnienieo/' tout ce que les 
historiens nationaux et etrangers nous out legue sur Fantique religion 
du peuple de FArarat, et ses reniarqiies soiit en general jiidicieuses. 
Ces mat{!n*iaux m’ont pourtant paru insuffisants, et j’ai pens4 que ie 
peuple armenien devait avoir conserve dans son sein bien des vestiges 
du paganisme, qui pourraient coinbler les lacunes des vieux livres. 
Je me suis done mis en contact avec les classes iilettrees des Ar- 
meniens chretiens de Turquie et de Eussie, et e'est aiiisi que j’ai pii 
recueillir des fragments inddits de my tliologie anneuienne et decouvrir 
des deites armdniennes que personne n'a encore signalees. 

Les dieux innnortels que les anciens Arrneniens avaient empmntes 
a la mythologie grecque (Artemis, Apollon, Aphrodite, Zeus, Ath^mS, 
Hephaistos et Heracles) ou a la mythologie syrienne (Napok, Bel, 
Pathnikagh, Tharatha et Parchamin), sont morts depuis bien long- 
temps dans la memoire du peuple. Geliii-ci a egalemeiit oublie ses 
vieilles ddites nationales ou nationalisees, pour aiiisi dire classiques, 
e’est-a-dire enseigndes par les pretres: Aramazt, pure des dieux; 
Anahid, d’un culte iicencieux selon Strabon, mere de toute chastete 
(comme FAditi des Hindous) selon Agathange; Asdgbig, la Yenus 
anneuienne ; Hane, fille d’ Aramazt ; Dir, conducteur des ames dans 
les enfers ; Mihr, dieu de la chaleur invisible, manifeste par. le feu, 
par Arek-agn (le soleil apparent et le symbole du feu sexiiel de 
Fhomme) et par Loussin (la lune et le symbole du feu sexuel de 
la femme); Amanor, dieu du noavel an, qui, suivant Agathange, 
s’appelait aussi Vanadour (hospitaller ou plutot doniiant abri); 
Ahriman, le principe du mal ; Santaramed, identifie avec le Sapenda- 
i V mat (F esprit de la terre) des anciens Perses. Le peuple armdnien a 
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aussi oublie les esprits de son anticiue mythologie: Housht^abaric^ 
Hamparon, Bai, Eaiig ou Baiag, Arlez on Haralez et Katch%t ses’ 
demi-dieux {tutzcwi) : Vahakii, Dork et Haig. Mais il a conservd le 
souvenir des deites et des esprits pour ainsi dire populaires, c’est-a- 
dire census par lui-meme, et il a remplacd les vieux demi-dieux par 
des heros qui sont mentionnes dans les eontes populaires de TAimdaie. 
Voiei une partie du resultat de mes investigations, h I’exelusion des 
demi-dieux. 

Akev. 

Arev (soleil, comparer avec le de$ Egyptiens), ador^ par les 
anefi-tres des Armenieiis comme la manifestation visible de la lumike 
immaterielle, est encore aujourd'lmi tenu en grande veneration par le 
penple armtmieu. Celui-ci evite de fixer le soleil, croyant qu'en le 
fixanr, il aurait manque de respect envers lui (en Orient, un iuferieur 
dvite de regarder en face un superieiir et, en sa presence, il baisse les 
yeux); pour amener les jeunes l imiter Texemple des vieux, ceux-ci 
les assurent qiie s’ils fixaient le soleil, ses aiguilles ” les aveugleraient. 
Les Armeuiens evitent egalement, pour le mdme motif, de le montrer 
du doigt (les Orientaux s’imposent cette rdserve k Tegard de leurs sou- 
verains, et pensent qiie celui qui se permettrait de les montrer du doigt, 
mcriterait qidon le lui coupfit. Pour satisfaire un besoin nature!, ils 
preferent tourner leur dos au soleil, et assurent qu’en faisant le con- 
traire, on serait puni d’une affection edrdbrale ou corporelle. Ils se 
signent en general lorsqudls assistent au lever du soleil, et font trois 
genuflexions. Les aute.ls des eglises armenienues sont tournds vers 
Torieiit, et lorsqu'uii Armdnien prie chez lui, il se tourne toujours 
vers rorient On tourne vers Torient la tdte des animaux, au moment 
de les dgorger. C’est vers Torient aussi qu'on tourne la tete d'un 
mort dans sa tombe (e’est poiirquoi les vivants couclient tournds vers 
Toccident), I^our les musulmans d’Armenie, e'est i’occident qui 
joue ce role, — Le mot arev est employ d, encore aujourdfliui, comme 
synonyme de vie, Les Armeniens prient, jurent ou maudissent par 
lui, et ils se servent, dans leurs dpanciiements affectueux, des phrases 
suivantes : ArdvB sirein (que j*aime ton soleil) ; AHvout Tiurnim (que 
je xneure pour ton soleil) ; Ar&vout godrdim (que je sois brisd pour ton 
soleil) ; Ardvotd tzatgrdem (que je sautille vers ton soleil) ; Grndzim 
ardvout oriront (que je sois paralysd pour ton soleil, pour tes jours). 

Loussounoa. 

Loussounga (lune, comparer aveo le d0s Etrusques) inspire 

aussi anx Armdniens de la degrd plus faible. 
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Ils ^vitent de la montrer du doigt et de la fixer, et assureut que la 
personne qui la fixerait pendant qnaraiite jours n'aiirait pas iuanqu4 
de perdre la raison. Emin peiise avec iloise de Klioren que les 
Armdniens prenaient le soleil pour liouniie et la lune potir feinme et 
ajoute qu’ils diffdraient en cela des aneiens Germains, qui, siiivant 
I’opinion de J. Grimm, appelaient ie soleil fraxi sonne et la lune herr 
mond. Mais j’ai recueilli une legende armeiiiemie qui doxme une con- 
clusion differente. D’apres cette Idgende, le soleil et la lune etaiont 
scfiur et frere. La lune dit an soleil, qui voulaic paraitre pendant 
le jour: “Tu es une fille, et il est plus coin-eiiable que tu paraisses 
pendant la unit, afin que robscurite te voile a des regards insoleuts. 
C’est h moi u, paraitre pendant le jour.” “ Xon, frere,” lui reqxond le 
soleil; “je prdffere paraitre pendant le jour. J’aveuglerai de mes 
rayons les yeux des impertineuts.” Et il fur comme if avait ete dit. 

Askh. 

Les aneiens Armeuiens adoraient les astres (asd^h, prononce aujour- 
d’lmi asJch par le peuple). Leurs fils les veneivut encore, bien que 
beaueoup moins qiie le soleil et la lune. Ils evitent de les fixer 
longtemps, et pensent qu’il n’est pas bon d’essayer de les compter, car 
on verrait ses mains couvertes d’aussi nombrenses verrues. Dans 
1 opinion du peuple, chaque Lomme a son etoile, le riche une etoile 
brillante, le malbeureux une etoile terne. On meurt quand son etoile 
tombe ; de la les ecoiles filantes. L’dtoile joxie un grand rfile dans la 
naissance d un enfant, sous le rapport physicjue aussi bien que sous le 
rapport moral. On est bien ou mal constitue en venant aii monde, 
suivant qu’on est ne sous uiie bonne ou une mauvaise etoile. 

Akhbour. 

Emin rapporte que I’eau ecait aussi I’objet du culte des Armeniens, 
qui la nonimaient Source-frere, en opposition au Eeu-sceur. J’ai 
trouve des vestiges de Tadoration de la Source (Akhbour). Dans 
eertaines provinces de TArm^uie, et spdcialement dans celle de Van, 
les Armeniennes jettent du bid la source ou a la fontaine, en lui 
repetant ces vers : — 

Ar hadig (Prends bid), 

Dour zadig (Donne piques) ; 

At gari (Prends orge). 

Dour lari (Donne biens). 

Quelques-unes remplacent zadig (p&ques) pax hatzig (petit pain). 
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La source, la fontaine et le puits sont souvent mentionnes dans les 
contes et legendes populaires, et Ton se sert journellement de cette 
expression : Bjoitri less aziz (sacra comme Teau). 

Dans leiir patrie historique, les Armdniens vont en pfelerinage aux 
innombrables sources sacr4es, qulls intitulent du nom express!! de 
lotis-akhboiir (source-lumike) et aux eaux desquelles ils attxibuent 
la faculte de giierir tontes sortes de maladies, y compris le myst^rieux 
drs4vl Ils emportent avec eux cette croyance dans tous les pays on 
ils emigrent. C’est ainsi qu'a Constantinople ils frequentent avec 
ferveiir les sources sacr^es (ctlazmas) des Grecs, pour lesquelles leur 
briliante imagination brode routes sortes de legendes. SIls sont 
atteiiits de fievre, ils vont se layer dans les eaux de Yaiazma de 
Teglise grecque de Kalamisli (aux environs de Tantique Cbalc4doine), 
diidiee ii S. Jean Ghrysostome/ Sdls souffrent de Tophtalmie, ils se 
lavent les yeux dans Vaiazma d’une maison armenieime Haskeuy, 
sur la Come d’Or, et surtout dans celui de Teglise grecque du village 
de Belgrad, aux environs de la capitale, on un pr^tre grec lit d'abord 
Tevangile sur leur tlte, en y appuyant le couteau dont il se sert pour 
couper le pain beiiit (maa danag); les malades jettent des perles 
sans iron {andzag marcfid) au fond du puits dont les eaux servent 
leur ablution. Les rachitiques sont conduits k Vmazma de Hissar- 
Dibi (Stamboul), qui appartient a un musulman et qui est ornd 
damages de saints grecs ; les Turcs Tappellent cCiM amzmace (source 
decisive), car ils pr^tent k ses eaux la propridtd de gu4rir le malade 
ou de le tuer ; cet 4tablissement contient une chambre sp4ciale on 
Ton fait deshabiller le racbitique et ou Ton jette sur son corps trois 
seaux d’eau f raiche, destiiide k le saiiver ou k le perdre ; on cite 
Texemple de deux enfants, dont Tun, au sortir de cette douche, est 
niort dans la barque qui le rainenait chez lui, et Tautre a si bien 
regagne son app^tit qubl s"est mis k d^vorer les dures gimblettes 
(simits) qu'il y a trouvfes. On croit que ce fameux wiazma com- 
munique, au inoyeii d*un corridor souterrain, avec Yaiazma du Zndan 
(cacbot central) ou avec celui de Teglise arm^nienne de S. George k 
Psammatbia ; ce dernier est si profond quii faut descendre un esca- 
lier de quarante degrtJs pour I’atteindre ; il est, de plus, enfoui dans 
une obscuiitd effrayante et est censd abonder en poisson. Ii y a, prfes 
de Psammathia, une dglise legendaire, convertie en mosquee; une 
foule nombreusa, form4e de gens de toutes les religions, assiste k la 
f6te annuelle de son aiazma, et un Turc k turban, install^ ce jour-lk 
k Fentr^e, verse de sa cruche Fean de la source sacrfe dans les bou- 
teilles qui lui sont tendues de toutes parts. Vaiazma de Baloukli, 
aux environs de Stamboul, est dddi^i b Panagie ; il est historique, 
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car, suivant une tradition populaire, c’est la que Fernpereur Con- 
stantin rivrogne apprit que iSjOOO Turcs avaient penetre dans sa 
capitale ; il s’y dtait rendu pour presider un banquet, et ses cuisiniers 
faisaient frire le poisson au moment de FaiTivee du rnessager; For- 
gueilleux monarque repondit qu’il ne croirait a la nouvelle que si ies 
poissons qiiittaient leur poele pour se jeter au bassin ; iis le iirent, 
bien qiFils fussent deja frits d'un cote, et Fon montre encore, dans 
Vamzma de Balouldi, leurs descendants, iiu cute du corps xestil blanc, 
Fautre cotd tout noir. 

L’Eufhbate. 

Tacite rapporte que les Armdniens attacimient li FEuphrate un 
caractere sacre et liii offraient un cbeval en sacrifice. J'ai recueilli 
parmi les Armdiuens de FArmenie Mineure que traverse FEuphrate, 
une legende relative a ce fleuve. D'apres cette legende, FEuphrate a 
un genie. C’est une femme, couverte de liaillons et a la clievelure 
ineulte, qui, chaque annee^ avale plusieurs homnies. Quand Var- 
tavar (f^te de la Transfiguration) arrive, elle s'assied sur un roc et 
crie : VarUvarn 6gav, tcliigav I (Yartavar est arrive, et persoinie 
n'est venu encore I) 

Ahbres SACBfe 

Les anciens Armdniens adoraient le sos^ genre de peuplier argenti- 
f^re, et le pardi, espfece particuliere de peuplier, en croyant que les 
devs j avaient dtabli leur residence. Les Armeniens contemporaiiis 
attachent aux rameaux de certains arbres des lanibeaux d*etoffe enlevt^ 
aux habits des malades, dans la croyance que ceux-ci sentient gii4ris, 
leurs maladies ayant ete abandonnees sur Farbre avec les loques de 
leur vetement. J'ai recueilli paniii les Armeuiens de Fxlrnn^nie 
Mineure des legendes qui rappellent Fantique croyance nationale. IIs 
racontent qu'ii Eguine, une file qui chaque matin faisait ses prieres 
sous un arhre, d&ouvrit un jour, au pied de Farbre, deux morceaux 
de savon, qu’elle s’empressa de porter chez elle. La chose se rep^ta 
les jours suivants, et la fille garda le savon sans rien dire a personne. 
Son pfere remarque enfin que toutes les armoires etaient fermees a 
clef ; il ordonne a sa file de les ouvrir, et voit avec etonnement des 
piles de savon. “Eille de chien!*' lui crie-t-il, je Fordonne de me 
dire le nom, de la personne qui t’a apporte tout ce savon.'’ La fille se 
voit forcde de livrer le secret, mais le pare regrette beaucoup de le 
lui avoir arrachd, lorsquTl s'aperqoit que depuis cet aveu le savon 
diminixe chaque j our et finit me par disparaitre compl&tement Les 
p6ris de Farbre, qui l^avaient fourni, avaient repris tout leur savon. ^ — 
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Dans la mt^ie ville, nne jeune marife, qui priait sons nn arbre, decou- 
vrait chaque jour, au pied de Earbre, deux brillantes pieces de mon- 
naie, et elle fit ainsi sa fortune. Elle avait pin aux p4ris de Earbre 
(les Armeniens designent en gdndral les pdris sons le nom de 77 i£n^ 
aghelmer, ceux qni sont meilleurs qne nous, de meme qne lenrs ancfetres 
les appelaient katch^ braves on bons).— Tout arbre parait inspirer an- 
jonrd’liui au peiiple arm4nien de la vdn^ration. Les Armeniens 
croieiit qne Dieu pnnit de mort toute personne qni se permet de 
couper nn arbre ; si elle y dchappe, c’est nn inembre de sa famille qni 
est piini a sa place. Cette piete sAtend anx arbustes et jusqn^aux 
epines, qu’oii suspend dans nne partie visible de la maison, afin de 
conjurer les ennemis et le mauvais ceil Le noyer senl fait exception 
a la regie, pnisque, suivant nne Idgende arm^nienne, toute personne 
qui plante un noyer est punie de mort, des qne le tronc de Earbre 
atteint la grosseur de son cou (suivant les Armeniens, c'est le corbeau 
qui ninltiplie les noyers, en laissant tomber de son bee, du bant du 
ciel, leiir semence on lenr sue).— Une curieuse coutume conservee cbez 
ce peuple indique m^me quTl considke les arbres eomme des Stres 
animes, capables de comprendre le langage des bommes. Le Vendredi- 
Saint, deux Armeniens se rendent anpri^s d’un arbre infructneux; Enn 
d^eux lui donne trois coups de bacbe, aprfes qnoi ils se livrent a ce 
dialogue : “ Que fais-tu ? — Je vais le couper. — Et pourqnoi done ? — 
Farce qiEil ne donne pas de fruits. — Non, non ; il en donnera cette 
annee.” Ed les Armeniens assurent qu’il en donne en general aprfes 
avoir entendii ces menaces. — II existe aussi une coutume non moins 
curieuse. Les filles qui sont afflig4es d’un sommeil trop prolonge, 
croient y remedier en repetaiit aux premiers fruits du printemps (a 
ceux de Eamandier, du prunier, &a) ; “ Prenez notre sommeil, donnez 
votre beaute,” 

Deagon. 

Moise de Khoren raconte que les Armduiens adoraient deux dragons 
{mclml) tout noirs. Les Armeniens modernes ont conserve, avec le 
mot d'miclmh (altcu’ation de vichaly rappelant le Sanscrit visha, poison, 
ou vishaniy vishdray serpents), le sentiment de terreur qu’inspiraient 
a leurs p^^res le serpent noir (V. plus loin le ebapitre relatif k Kliara- 
Khondjoloz) et le dragon. Dans leur opinion, ce dernier est un ser- 
pent court et 4pais, et c^est la femelle du buffle qui lui donne le jour. 
Elle le sait. Aussi, chaque fois qu^elle fait un petit, elle s^enfuit et 
observe de loin. Si elle voit qu*elle a donnd naissance a un buffle, 
elle se bite de le rejoindre pow h laebep. . pi elle Toit qu'eUe a domi 
le jour & un dragon, elle fuit de forces. Le dragon nqu-' 
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veau-nd s’enfle au fur et a mesure qu’il respire le vent, et il devient 
un monstre terrible. Mais une ehaine descend du ciel, et les anges, 
rattacliant avec, le transportent au sonimet du inout Cuf ( Caiiease ?), 
situe pres de roceaii et depourvu de touE liabitant. Ils y encliaiiient 
^galement d’autres betes feroces on nionstres, tels, entre autres, qiie le 
dragon marin {cOightr), dont la queue se tennine eii dard et qui ravaue 
la terre aussi bien que la nier, ec ie serpeut-fleche idle, auge ddclui qui 
a jadis trompe Adam et qui a ete maudit par le C'iirist, 

CCLTE DES ASGKriiEa 

Les bistoriens nationaux rapportent que certains rois d’Anminie 
out erige des statues a la memoire de leurs parents et invite ie peuple 
a les adorer. Le culte des ancetres est encore pratique par les Arin^*- 
niens, modifie, cela va sans dire, sous I’inlluence des ideas chretiennes. 
Toute personne qui voit passer nn convoi est tenue de se lever en 
riionneur du mort, et Ton doit se lever meme a Tapproclie de celiii qui 
revient d’un enterrement ; si i'on ne le fait pas, on devient mcrdyokh 
(foule par le mort) et Ton attrape une maladie de consomption 
(inguilmasJi). Cette maladie s’acbarne surtout aux enfants et aux 
adolescents j elle est eonsid4r(5e comme une sorte de rachitisme incu- 
rable. Pour gu4rir la personne qui a ete fouk'e par I’esprit du tre- 
passd, on la conduit sur la tombe d’un homme riicemment d4c(i(le, 
et on lui lave la tete, les mains et les pieds avec I’eau d’mie carafe 
qu’on brise apri^s I’ablution. Si le malade est incapable de se rendre 
au eimetifere, on le lave cbez lui, on porte ensuite I'eau au cimetiere 
dans une carafe et sans parler en route, on casse la carafe sur une tombe 
frarche, et 1 on invite un pretre expatri4 (IchuTib dcTdcT^ ii lire i’e vanqile 
sur le sdpulcre d nn martyr {nakadag'). Chaque cimetiere armeuien 
contient le tombeau d’un martyr, c’est-a-dire d’un Armeuien qui a 
4te decapite par les musulmans pour avoir refuse d’embrasser I’isla- 
misme ou, d apres 1 expression populaire, d’dchanger sa religion d’or 
contre une d’airain, et qui, au moment du supplice, a prie I>ieu de 
gudrir les malades qui yiendraient sur sa tombe. Chaque samedi, 
surtout chaque Vendredi-Saint, de nombreux malades vout eu pfJe- 
rinage au sdpulcre du martyr, ofi est en g^ndral gravee la scene de sa 
decapitation avec une inscription commemorative ; la, un pretre lit 
sur leur tete 1 dvangile et un porteur d’eau leur ofire de I’eau puisde 
dans un pnits voisin ; ils se lavent avec et croient kisser sur les lieux 
leurs maux de t4te, d’estomac, etc. Le eimetkre turc igorel) d’Eyoub 
(Constantinople) renferme cinq s4pulcres nomm4s KarahasUar (les 
e es noires) et appartenant a des vartabeds martyrisds ; un moine 
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musulman lit siir les malades armdiiiens et grecs qui s’y rendent, et 
mestire la tombe et le pMerin avec an fil de coton, qu’il lui attache 
ensiiite aa poignet. Au sommet de Coaroatchesliine, sur le Bosphore, 
il y a an cimetike tare avec an teMcf; ce cimetike contient quinze 
sepalcres nomnies Chihicllcr (les martyrs); ils sont converts d'in- 
scriptions turqaes, mais ils appartiennent k des non-masalmans, et 
les malades et sollicitears y attachent des morceaux de drap roacre 
et aatres nbeiids et iavitent le cheik da teJeJe^ a lire sar lear t^te ; on 
pretend cixiil y a la an paits a gallerie soaterraine, praticable poar les 
passaiits, 

Siiivant les Armeniens, le mort entend les lamentations caasees par 
sa perte, car son ame, sortie de sa boache, se repose sar son coear 
pendant ses funerailles, jasqa’^ ce qae le pr^tre ait entonne le Gloria 
in cxcelsis, Cette croyance expliqae pourqaoi certains Armfoiens 
pleurent les morts avec tant de vacarme. 

On met dans le cercueil ane hostie {nishlcharh), comme ane provi- 
sion pour le voyage da mort Dans TArm^nie Mineare, les pr^tres 
jettent sar le mort an des meillears tapis de sa maison ; ce tapis est 
offert, apros Tenterrement, a Tdglise locale, qai met aux encheres les 
tapis acquis de la sorte lorsqulls deviennent trop nombreux. Dans 
certaines provinces, on enterre les morts avec des oavrages religieax, 
imprimes oa ecrits sur parchemin; beaacoup de manuscrits arme- 
niens ont ete detruits de cette maniere. 

Les Armeniens appellent hohov, ha,tz (pain d’ 4 me) les mets quhls 
distribuent aux pauvres pour le repos de Tame de leurs morts on 
quand ceax-ci lear ont apparii dans an songa Ces mets consistent 
en helm (pate siicree) etendu sur des tranches de pain, en pilau et en 
viande bouillie {madagli), 

Les Armeniens pensent que les voleurs s^ment dans la maison 
quhls se proposent de visiter, de la terre forrnee du corps d’un mort 
et placent sur le seuil an crane, afin que les habitants dorinent comme 
des cadavres et n’entendent point le bruit de leurs pas. 

Au jugement dernier {dadasdan), chacan doit se presenter au tri- 
bunal supreme, accompagne de sa femme. C'est pourqaoi ane vieille 
coutume armenienne exige que les veufs ne puissent 4 poaser que des 
veuves. En cas contraire, la seconde femme risque de rester seale, 
son mari devant accompagner sa premi&re femme. 

Apres le jugement dernier, les S-mes se sentiront les unes les aatres, 
et e'est au moyeii de Fodorat qu’elles reconnaitront les lines de leurs 
parents et allies. , , 
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Kigheeiiout. 


Kichermout est une deite qui personnifie les twiebres de la nuit. 
II iiitervient dans certains contes populaires arnieniens. En voiei un • 
Une jeune mariee souffrait beaucoup de la part de sa belle-mere 
Celle-ci, non contente de la faire travailler toute la jonrnde, la forqait 
de tisser la unit une eertaine quantite de toile, ce qui I’empechait de 
dormir. A peine la malhenreuse fernniit-elle son (nil vcu's I’aube, que 
sa belle-mke se rdveillais et I’invitait a vaquer a ses affaires journa- 
lieres. La jeime dame maigrit ii Yue d’ceil et finit par tomber inalade. 
Son freve I’apprend, trouve un moyen pour la delivrer et I'informe de 
son stratagfeme. II met un bonnet et des habits de feutre noir, prend 
une massue, peukre avec les tenebres dans la maison, dteint la bougie 
et crie; “Je suis Kichermout! je suis Kichermout! Eaites votre 
souper, et couchez-voits vite ! ” II brise les os de la belle-mere a 
coups de massue, tandis qu ii ue frappe que sur le plancher ehaque 
fois qu’il approche de sa soeur. La miserable belle-mere se met 4 
crier: “Pitie! piticil nous ne Yeilierons plus!” Le peri s’en va, 
mais des lors, ehaque fois que la jeuue mariee se mettait an travail 
apres le souper, sa belle-miire criait avec terreur : “ Couehons-nous 
vite! couchons-nous vite, pour que Kichermout ue revienne plus!” 


La Fille d’Alexawdee. 


Suivant une Idgende arnienienne, ehaque fois qu’AIexandre-ie- 
Grand avait k livrer une bataille, il buvait de I’eau d’immortalite, 
tiree de la graine de Tail. II ordonne un jour a sa fille de lui apporter 
le flacon qui contenait ce liquide. Elle eut la curiosite de le gouter 
et but m6me tout le contenu. Alexandre, qui habitait alors sa maison 
d’dtd, situde au hord de la mer, entre dans la chambre de sa fille et 
est saisi d’une grande colere k la vue du flacon vide. 11 tire son 
epee et court 4 sa fille, qui, frappee de terreur, sa preoipite de la 
fenetre dans^la mer, ou la moitid de son corps fut transformee en 
pojsson, et ou elle vit encore et vivra deerneliement (depuis ce jour, 
. ^ perdu sa graine, et on le fait pousaer en plantaac sa gousse). 

d Alexan(ire se marie avec les poissons; de la les etres moitid 
homme et moitid p(Disson. Pourtant, elle prefdre la societd des 
hommes et cherche a les attirer. La belie enfant s’assied la nuit 
sur un rooher et peigne en silence sa chevelure d’or; elle porte en 

i poursuit les vaisseaux et les nageurs, 

; et lomquon descend dans la mer un seau poury puiser I’eau, elle 
saisit et le tire k elle, afln d’attraper la personne qui en tient la 
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eorde; mais elle s’erifuit en tremblant si on lui ciie: “Voicile roi 
Alexandre qui arrive ! ” 

Magie. 

Nerses de Lampron, qui v&ut an xii^ si^cle, rapporte qiie les 
feiBineSj cliez les Aievortis (habitants arinenieiis de Sainosat qui 
adoraienfc le soleil), prdparaient diff( 5 rents malefices, k Taide desquels 
elles enflanimaient dun amour coupable les personnes des deux 
sexes, en les leur offrant, soit dans leur nourriture, soit dans leurs 
boissons. J'ai trouve des vestiges analogues chez les Armeniennes 
coiitemporaines, qui, en general, invitent un sorcier on ime sorcifere a 
prononcer des channes sur les cheveux, Tongle ou I’liabit de la 
personiie a qui ebes desirent inspirer de bamour, A la moindre 
erreur dans 1 operation, le bon est converti en mauvais et la personne 
en vue perd la raison. On se sert dgalement de la magie (hiiyiC^ pour 
jouer un rnauvais tour h uiie personne qu’on ddteste. Void des 
contes que j'ai recueillis a ce sujet parmi les Armeniens de Con- 
stantinople : 

L’arcbitecte grec qui a coiistruit le pont d’Oun-Capan sur la Come 
d^Or, avait un gendre qui lui a fait perdre la raison au moyen de la 
magie, afin de lui succeder dans ses fonctions.— Un jeune richard 
avait line blanchisseuse, qui Tensorcela pour lui faire dpouser sa fille ; 
le jeune homme en devint fou, et il criait toiijours ces mots: Ula 
Udi! (Ce sera!). — Uiie femme pauvre, qui voulait doiiner sa fille a 
un richard, fit prononcer des charraes sur une assiette, oil la sorci^ire 
avait inserit certains caractdes; Tassiette, rdcliauffee sur le feu, 
aurait rdcbaiiffe pour la fille le cceur du richard; mais quelqu’un 
entra par liasard dans la cbambre ou la magicienne se livrait seule a 
cette operation, et le talisman fut rompu. — Une courtide voulait faire 
epoiiser a un jeune richard sa fille ; elle le fit ensorceler, et la nAre 
du jeune homme en fit sa belle-fille; mais le sorcier avait commis 
une Idgiu'e erreur, et le jeune homme devint fou apres le mariage. 
La courtiere avoua sa tentative, et s’adressa avec la mkve du jeune 
marie au mSnie sorcier, qui ne put rdpai'er son erreur, vu que les 
peris Favaient ddja eonsacrde. Le malheureux jeune homme se tiia 
en se jetant du toit de la maison.— Une dame s^amourache d\m 
jeune homme, qu'elle ddsire attirer k sa maison, en faisant prononcer 
des charmes sur ses cheveux. Elle s’adresse done a son barbier pour 
en avoir. Le barbier comprend qufil s'agissait de sorcellerie, et lui 
rernet quelques poils d'line peau noire qu'il possddait. la dame les 
fit ensorceler, et Ton vit la peau marcher la boutique et sortir . 
dans la rue, pour s'acbeminer ws^lami^wjlel'amoureuse* , 
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On appelle fakhla-nidogh (jeteur de fcves) iin sorcier ou une 
sorciere qui a regu dans nn songe raiitorisatioii de deviiier rinconnu 
en jetant des feves. Ce sent des feves seclies oriiinaires ; elles 
portent certaines marques qui rappellent au niagicien qiie telle feve 
designe un male, telle autre line femelle, telle un cliagrin, telle autre 
un cercueil, etc, II les jette trois fois, et tire ses conclusions de la 
position de chaque feve. Les paMila-nedmjh divisent les maladies 
en deux categories : mal cle Dieu {Asdotidzou tzac), oil les idont 
rien a voir, et drsev^. Si les feves imiiqueiit qrdil s'agit de drseve, 
rindividu en entreprend la giierison, Les paMiki’-nidogh clevinent si 
le malade sera gueri on non, le voyageiir arrivera ou non, la ricbesse 
convoitde sera obteniie ou non, Tobjet perdu sera retrouve ou non ; 
ils decrivent merne la personne qidon a en viie. 

On appelle lioi'-nalogh (qui regarde dans le puits) un sorcier ou 
une sorciere qui devine en regardant dans im puits, Les Armeniens 
et autres habitants de Constantinople font grand cas d'line Arabe qui 
habite a Eyoub une chaumiere ayant devant. elle un large puits. 
Toute personne qui veut lui poser une question relative ii une maladie, 
un vol ou autre chose, emmene avec elle un eiiiant de sa maison, 
Sur un ordre de la negresse, Tenfant regarde dans ie puits pour observer 
la silhouette qui passe sur Feau et Tidentifier avec une personne de 
sa connaissance, et cette dernibre est proclamee le voleur ou la 
voleuse, Tamant ou Tamante, etc, A defaut d'enfaiit, FArabe y 
regarde elle-mSme, et d6crit la silhouette qiFelle fait semblant de 
voir. Si elle juge que le malade souifre d’un mal naturel, elle declare 
qu’il s’agit d'un mal de Dieu ” ; mais si le peri dii drsei'd passe sur la 
surface de Feau, elle guerit le malade en invitant toute la race des 
pdris, ce qui impose au malade Fobligation de la payer plus large- 
ment, afin de la mettre en etat de faire les clepenses nccessaires, 

D’autres sorciers font des divinations analogues au inoyen dhin 
chapelet, d’un livre, de cartes ou de chiromancie. Tous ces pretres 
et pr^tresses des sciences occultes sont appeles gcihhirt en armenien 
et lalcheclji ou hiyudjtv en turc, 

Une Armdnienne, qui avait rencontre un cas surnaturel (liantclki 
gaJ), eut recours k un sorcier, qui lui conseilla de prendre un clmpelet, 
de loi grains et de Fepeler dix fois par nuit, en prononqant a cliaque 
grain les mots Der ogTiormya (Kyrid eleison). Elle devait dire chaque 
nuit mille et un Kyrid dldison, et cela devait durer pendant quarante 
jours. Mais la dame fut -effrayee, car la maison tremblait dans ses 
fondements ; elle ne put continuer sa tache/et sa maladie s^en trouva 
aggratde, ^ 
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YjfiTZAZA.RTA, 

Dans Fopiiiion du peuple arm^nien, Yotzazarya (Yetzliazaryag) est 
iin livre inysterieux qui a deax parties: divine {mlimaniyd) et 
diabolique (cJicytaniy6), Ceiix qui ne lisent qne la partie divine 
sont capables de gn4rir toutes les maladies ; ceux qiii lisent la partie 
diaboliqiie sent capables de commettre toutes sortes de maux, en ayant 
recours a rentremise des peris. Des lecteurs de cette derniere partie 
se rendent invisibles, et vont ainsi aux bains publics pour voir les 
dames en costume d*Eve, Un d’eux fabriquait avec du papier des 
monnaies d*or et d^ argent; les boutiquiersTes acoeptaient comme de 
vraies pieces de mdtal, mais elles se rechangeaient en papier d 4 s 
qirils les mettaient a la poche, Uu autre se retirait dans sa chambre, 
et sa fernrae rentenclait causer, bien qu'il fut tout seul; un jour elle 
a la ciiriositd d’ouvrir la porte, et est irrit^e de voir son mari entour^ 
de filles ires belles et a la chevelure d'or ; mais ces p 4 ris lui rendent 
le mal {tehcif dal), ef elle perd a rinstant la raison ; de plus, elles 
enroulent sa chevelure autour de leur bras afiri de trainer che^ elles 
la jalouse, mais son mari coupe avec un ciseau la chevelure^ qui seule 
est emportee. Les .Arm4niens de 3askeuy, un faubourg de Con- 
stantinople ou je suis nd, croient que les deux plus savants prStres 
de Teglise locale, feu P. Erdmia et P. Eeyork Ardzrouni, ont dtd de 
si habiles lecteurs de Ydt^azarya qu’ils ont pu faire descendre un jotir 
les astres dans Tdcole locale Nersissian, k la grande terreur des 414 ves,. 
Les personues qui se livrent pour la pr^midre fois k la lecture de Ye*^ 
tzazarya, croient voir de terribles derviche.s et Arabes, et entendre le 
craquement de fenetres et de portes qui sduyrent et se referment 
sans interruption ; si elles onf le courage de continuer la lecture, elle? 
appreiment la science; sinon, elles sont paralysdes (tpharplmish 
et elles trouvent la mort Quant au livre lui-m4me, le peuple pepse 
qu’un patriarche armenien de Constantinople, le legendaire RngPP 
Asvadzapan (Jacques le Thdologien), a rdupi, il y a 226 an$, tons Jes 
exemplaires de Ydtzazarya (il en 4tait lui-m4me un lecfteitr aussi 
assidu que son contemporain le grand-v4zir Eakoub Pnpha), et les ^ 
jetes au feu, de sorte qu’il serait bien difficile de e’en procurer n.n- 
jourd'lmi un exemplaire, mdme en offrant 200 livres .tnrques, Un 
4v4que syrien, qui vivait k P4ra, possddait un nxempla,ire,.en oaractereo 
arabes, ronges et verts ; la mnitid dfait divine, la mqitid diaboliqne, 
mais cette derniere 4tait fermde d*un qnordrupl^ yd'^dque poss4- 

dait dgnleineBt d^si qneue ^ Qansp de 

k maladie ,et remettait an m^de me obpnble 

et convert de prkres, destind 4 If'dSpoh quiJe possddak 
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On reconnalt ce m^meponYoir an cliapitre Koianar Mmpiiz dn livre 
de Naregatzi A ceM qui, pendant qnarante units, le lirait en 
silence et sans craindre les accidents (on lui donne des coups de poing 
a la poitrine et an dos, on lui fait passer des onilu’es sons les yenx, 
etc.), tine ravissante fille se presente le dernier jour ; on pent lui de- 
mander tout ce qn’on vent, car elle est toiite-pnissaiite ; elle est capable 
d'apporter an lectenr tons les biens, voire nieine le trdsor dii roi Sll 
perd le courage, il est pnni d’nne inaladie de coiisomptioru I.e penple 
se represente le lectenr dn Kareg comine un rnoine en guenilles, a 
longue barbe, a polls si dpais qulls eonvrent tout le visage a Fexcep- 
tion des veiix, et se nourrissant exclusivement de pain see. 


Lis Devs, 


Les Devs, ces esprits malins de Fantique mythologie arnienieniie, 
n’ont x^asete oublies par le penple. Celui-ci se les represente aujourd'hni 
comme des efcres d’une force et d*niie voracitiJ surhnmaines ; de ]?i ces 
phrases : JDi^vi ovj mini (il a nne force de Dev), iMvi hes^ gourU (il 
mange comme un Dev). Dans les contes populaires, le Dev jone nn 
grand idle, et est en general represente sous le cor{,>s d'lnie vieille 
femme, trbs laide, souvent crnelle et me me adonnee au caimibalisme. < 
Il est souvent confondu avec le demon on plutdt le diable. Le penple ^ 
pense qne la traduction armenienne des Psaunies de David contient 
trois versets sans la lettre a, et qiFen les copiant sur un papier qiFon 
dissimnlerait dans nne amnlette {nouBkha) et suspendrait au con d'nn 
demoniaqne, on x)arvient a chasser les Devs (comme le mot armenien 
AB'vad'z, Dieu, commence par un a, les Armeniens croient qne sans a 
vent dire sans Dieu et se rapporte a Satan). On se sert d*ailleurs dn *1 
mSme talisman pour echapper au serpent : aiin de pmivoir le lier, on 
pense qu’il suffirait de prononcer un verset sans a de la traduction 
armdnienne des Psaumes. — Quand un cpileptique tremble et icnme, 
on croit qu’il est torturd par le diable, et Fon crie : OrlsdoB mMckemk 
(qne le Christ soit parmi nous !). On lui couvre la tete (Fun peignoir 
noir ahn qne personne ne puisse le voir, et Ton enfonce, dans le plan- 
cher de la chambre et tout prfes de sa tfite, un couteaii a manche . 
hoir. On bien, sa mire se debarrasse de son vStement le plus iiuliV | 
pensable et passe trois fois par-dessus le corps de Fepileptique. 0*est ■ in 
i ce xeniede hiroique qtfon a dgalenient recours en foveur d'une per- | 
sonne en agonie, bien qu'on craigne qne les bons anges ne frappent^ ' 1 
{tckarpmish end) la mera Quant k la coutume relative au couteau, ^ 
on y a recours pour faire taire le chien, qni hurle k la vue de Fange i 
exterminateur, chargd de faire mourir un malade dans le quartier on 
erre cet animal 
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Les P^eis. 

Les P4ris sont ces esprits que I’antiqne mythologie arm^nienne 
designaifc soixs le nom de Barigs, et jouent un grand r61e dans les 
contes et legendes armdniens. Feus les avons ddja rencontrds dans 
les chapitres precedents. Les Armdniens. pensent que chaque per- 
sonne a son pdri, et si nn Armdnien dpronve de la sympathie pour 
quelqu’un, il lui dit: P Sr is chad sifetz Uzi (men peri t’a aimd beau- 
coup), de meme qu’il repete dans le cas contraire : PSris tcM siretz 
(mon peri n’a pas aime*). On croit que les pdris hantent les niaisons, 
et que certaines families profitent de leur visite, d’autres y perdent. 
—On leur prdte un r61e de justiciers. C’est ainsi que les pdris enlfe- 
vent les provisions des riches qui out refusd d’en offrir au pauvre, en 
lui disant ; TcMk {il n’y a pas). HahilMs de rouge, ils organisent 
des noces et des reunions, oil ils chantent, dansent, jouent de la mu- 
sique et banquettent. Ils mettent au milieu de la salle une immense 
chaudidre, ou ils pronieuent une grande cuiller en rdpetant: Tchihin 
yegh, mcrglm ou ahum S (C’est le beurre, le miel et la farine da TcUh). 
La chaudiere se remplit d’elle-mdme, et les pdris font bombance. Ma 
grand’mfere Takouhi m’a racontd que les pdris s’dtaient rdunis une 
nuit dans notre maison paternelle k Eguine (Armdnie Mineure) et 
avaient crid a la belle-fille : Nadou hhaioim, Sgou hSzi lied bar 
cacliinh I (Madame Hazlou, viens danser avec nous !). Mais Nazlou, 
saisie de frayeur, ne s’est pas rendue i Pinvitatiou. Au premier chant 
du eoq, qui dispersa les pdris, ils partent en lui criant qu’ils avaient 
laissd sa part et qu’ils Pengageaient k la manger. Hazlou trouve en 
effet du roti, du Mva et du lavash (pain trds mince) en grande 
quantite ; toute la famille mange pendant des anndes ces vivres qui 
se reproduisaient toujours, mais ils disparaissent le jour oh un de ses 
membres revele le secret k un etranger. — Pour les Armdniens, il est de 
mauvais augure d’uriner, de cracher et de jeter de I’eau pendant la 
nuit, car il pent se faire que les pdris soient assis et qu’en les monil- 
lant on soit puni d’une maladie de consomption. Pourgudrir ce mal 
rdputd incurable, on achfete chez un Spicier du sucre ou sel en poussidre, 
sans le faire peser {anguicharh), et on le shme la nuit, alors que toute 
la maison sommeille, dans la cuisine, aupr^s du puits ousur I’escalier, 
partout enfin oh le malade croit avoir eu peur (car la peur aussi pent 
causer cette maladie, qui s’appelle d>rs4v£), tout en rdpdtant aux pdris : 
jLreh dzer hemin haw^, douvek hivantuous pigishgoutvnX (prenez le gout 
de votre bouche, donnez la gudrison de itdts'e mMade).— Pour gudrir le 
drs4vS, on recueille dgalement de I’eau , sources saerdes, on en 
lave pendant la nuit la tdte, les i^aMI '«l^,|dfids du malade, on. la 
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A1 est line d4it4 qui a pour mission d^dtrangler toute accouchee 
(lohoussa) laissde seulc, Les Arindniens ne sont pas d^accord sur son 
sexe, Quelqnes-uns croient y a des Als loMes pour les marMs 
efi Als 'femelles.pour los marines* Bien d**aiitres pOTs^nt quo oew 


remplit dans line bouteiile qu'on place clerriere la porte, et, le lends- 
main matin, on jette la bouteiile a la iner on liaiis line autre etendne 
d'eau, tout en evitant de parler eii route ou de regaruer m arriere. 
— II existe une foule d'autres remedies. La clieuiise et le calegon du 
malade sont portes che^ iin Mja (luoiiie rnusulmaii), qtii rdcite des 
pri feres sur eux, et on les fait en dosser de iiouveati k la personne 
atteinte de drs4v4; on bien on obtient du une auailette qiibn 

suspend au cou du malade ; ou bien encore ou suspend sa chemise 
dans le puits de la maison, etc, Toici poiirtant le remfede le plus 
solennel pour les habitants de Constantinople ; On fait rediger a im 
huddam ou baJcJiMji (sorcier) experiiuentth lunyennant une demidivre 
turque, une petition on est detaillde riiistorique de la inaladie, Uii 
parent du malade ou bien un brave mercenaire se charge de se renclre 
un vendredi, pendant la nuitj k Edirne-Capou (une des portes de Con- 
stantinople) et de presenter la petition au roi des peris. Pour se 
donner du courage, il se soMe copieusernent, car sa tache n^est point 
facile : il ne doit pas se laisser febranler par les peris, sans compter les 
matelots turcs qui amenent des prostiiudes au eimetifere d'Edirne- 
Capou et dont les orgies nocturnes sunt souvent accompagiiees de 
coups de yatagan. A cinq heures a la turque, on entend im siffle- 
nient, qui indique que Tarmee des peris s'est mise en route de Yfedi- 
Koulfe (les Sept-Tours) pour s’avancer vers Edirne-Cap'.uL Uindividu 
doit alors felever de ses deux mains la petition et la tenir ainsi jus- 
qu’fe, Tarrivfee du roi, qui passe par la vers les six heures (minuit). 
Alors que fantassins et cavaliers defilent en sifflant, les geoeraux et 
les ministres essayent d^enlever la petition ; il faut pourtant ne k 
remettre fe personne, jusquk ee que le roi arrive, ordonne de la 
prendre, la lise et fasse dfecapiter sfeance tenante le peri qui a nui au 
malade. Celui-ci est guferi Ife-dessus, et le mercenaire obtient cinq 
livres toques^ aprfes avoir jurfe, suivant sa religion, sur la leqon des 
Myrophores ou dans la mosqiifee, qu'il a reellement accompli toutes 
ces prescriptions.' — Les pferis aiment les bains publics, Aprfes le 
dfepart des clients, lamattresse du lain brule de haloes et fiappe toutes 
les portes de rfetablissement, Ckst par la fumee de haloes que sent 
iuvitfes les pferis^ non moins que par la lecture de Yfetmmryn. 
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doit^ 6 st 11116 fsniixiB et 6 ll 6 craint Ics lioiiiin 6 s j d^ailleurs, cIiek^ub 
fois qu'oii est force de laisser seule Taccouchde, on jette sur elle nn 
vdtenient d'liomiiie, dans la conviction qn’il pent dloigner Ah 
D autres pretendent qii’Al est un homme, et un grand noinbre iui 
attribiient line tille avec une mission identiqne. 

Cette fille est dbine beautd metveilleuse* On raconte qu’une 
accoiicliee, qui Tavait vue en songCj Tapergoit le lendemain dans sa 
inaison. La tille 6 !Al paraissait avoir de quatorze h quinze ans ; elle 
etait tres blanche, avec des cheveux et des sourcils d'or ; elle avait 
mis a ses pieds nils des souliers jaunes,' et elle portait une coiffure 
rouge, une ceinture rouge, une robe et un pantalon rouges. L'accouelide 
etait seiiie quand cette fille frappa k la porte, entra, et resta debout 
et raide coniine une statue, en fixant sur elle ses grands yeux La 
dame, territiee, se mit h faire le signe de la croix et k rdciter des 
pridres, tout en lui criant de sortir* A 1 partit enfin, regardant en 
ariiere, les yeux collds toujours sur Taccouchde, alors que celle-ci 
priait sa famille de visiter les coins et les recoins de la maison pour 
s'assurer si la terrible fille ne s*y dtait point cachde.-— On raconte 
dgalemeiit qii'une accouchde eut la bonne chance d’attraper un jour 
la fille d'Al, en enfonqant dans sa nuque une aldne (c’est la le talis- 
man). La fille fut obligee de la servir douze ans comme une esclave, 
car persoiine ne consentait a retirer Taldne. Elle servait sa maitresse 
mais raide et insensible comme une statue. La famille requt un jour 
la visite d*un ecraiiger qui ne savait rien de tout cela. La fille 
s'approche de lui et le prie de lui dire quel dtait Tobjet enfoncd dans 
sa nuque et qui lui faisait taut de peine. L'dtranger s’empresse de 
retirer Talene, et la fille, ddchainde, s'dioigne de sa prison^ en lanqant 
inille maledictions sur la tete de toute la famille. 

A 1 est invisible gifice k son prdcieux bonnet, poiiitu et convert de 
grelots, que bien des personnes out essayd de lui eiilever afin de se 
rendre invisibles k leur tour. A Tinsu de tout le monde, il s^approche 
done de Taccouebde, se jette de tout son poids sur sa gorge, retire ses 
pounions et va les laver dans la mer, ce qui la fait mourir k Finstant. 
(Voir, pour plus de details, nion article intituld L'Orient inddit/* 
dajis L'ArmSnie du 15 aoiit dernier.) 

Lour arracher Taccouchde aux griffes d*Al, les vieilles femmes 
metteiit sous son oreiller, pendant quarante Jours, ce qu^elies appelleiit 
une tete d^Al on de Gal (ioup). J’en ai vue une ^ Constantinople ; 
grosse comme le poing, elle reprdsentait la m^choire supdrieure du 
loup avec ses dents, son museau et la place de ses yeux, et dtait 
couverte d^une peau noire qui oirde, taut elle 

avait dtd usde k force de contieut des,^ ^ 

prik‘es contra Al , ; ‘ ■; , . , ■ 
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Khebelig* 

Qnelques personnes pensent qu"Al s*appelle aiissi Khebelig. 
D'autres croient que Khebelig est une autre Fersomiifid en 

hoiBine, il porte comme A1 iin bonnet qiii le rend invisibley mais c^est 
nil etre espiegle, s’amusant a teindre de Immu les mains des lioiniaes 
et des femmes pendant qu'ils somrneillenE A leur re?eily ils trouYent 
des taches de Jie7ma snr leurs doigts et se rappelleiit cpdils ne les 
avaient pas faites eux-mSnies. 

■ ■ Khebebelijx ' 

Le S mai, les Armeniennes dans iin dtat iiitchessant restent inactives 
et memo immobiles en riionneur de ia deite Khederellez. Tout objet 
qidelles anraient touchd, laisse une tache ou une marque quelconque 
sur le corps de Tenfant. STl leur arrive de tt;nir im objety elles se 
hatent d’essuyer leurs mains sur leur dos, afin que I'eiiftiiit receive la 
tache au moins dans une partie dii corps qiii ne saurait Feulaidir, — le 
dos ; ou Men, elles s’empressent d'aller frotter leurs mains sur Tatre 
de la maisoBj en murmurant ces mots : O'est id que je laisse toutA 
Si elles ne le font pas, Khederellez passe sur dies et marque leurs 
enfants. 

Grogh* 

Emin voit une dpithete de Dir dans le mot Grogh, que son traduc- 
teur franqais a nial rendu en transcrivant Gerokh Grogli signifie en 
armdnien porteur ou ecrivain. Comme porteur, il pourrait etre 
identifi4 avec le Cliaron et m§me FAcheron de la myihologiegrecque, 
qui servaient au transport des trdpasses (Voir plus loin Choudig — Sty^S), 
Comme dcrivain, il correspond a Hermes ou au Tlioth des Egyptiens, 
Cette seconds dtymologie me parait aussi plus admissible, d'aiitaut 
plus que le peuple armeoien, meme apres sa conversion au chris- 
tianisme, a conservd la croyance a des etres qui inscrivent les actes 
des humains, Il croit, en effet, que cbacun pone, sur son epaiile 
droite, un bon ange (bari hirisMag) qui inscrit ses bonnes actions 
sur nn livre mystdrieux, et, sur son dpaule gauche, un mauvais ange 
{tchar hirishdag) qui inscrit ses mauvaises actions dans un autre livre* 
Ces livres sont compards au jour du jugement dernier, et Findividu 
est envoy 4 au paradis {arkdwutin^ mot d’origine grecque) ou Fenfer 
{dijokhkj mot d’origine parsie), selon que ses bonnes ou ses mauvaises 
actions, pes4es par Dieu dans une balance d^or, se trouvent 4tre les 
plus lourdes. Grogh est pour les Armeniens une cl4il4 agile comme 
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un messager des dieiix, laide, mechante. De \k oes phrases • Grogh 
glmani (il ou elle ressemble a Grogh); Grogli^ dani Mzi! (que mou 
Grogh t’emporte!); GrogUn Uraii^ ertasJ (que tu allies dans la 
houche de Grogh !). Ils lui attribuent dgalement I’adresse, la ruse 
I’espieglerie, qualitds que les Arcadiens attribuaient a Herm4 C’est 
pourquoi ils disent ^ une personne dont ils admirent la finesse : Intch 
Grogh ess or / (quel Grogh tu es !). 

GaghSnd. 

Amanor est oublie, mais Gaghend (calendes ou plutdt jour de Tan) 
parait teair aujourd’hui sa place. 

Les Armeniens de rArmenie Mineure et de la Cappadoee ffifcent 
le jour de Tan de la faQon suivante: Des la veille, on couvre une 
table de fruits et de douceurs faites de lait et de miel {anouehahom, 
gatnalour et pelU), on y met aussi du vie et de I’eau-de-vie, et 
Ton verse des raisins secs noirs sur la t^te des enfants. De plus, on 
achete a leglise autant de cierges qu’il y a de personnes dans une 
maisoii, et Ton allume autour de la table en question ces cierges, 
chaque personne ayant devaiit elle le sien ; puis on fixe les bouts de 
ces chandelles sur la fontaine, quand la maison en a une, et Ton con- 
tinue de les allumer lA La unit, la bru, la fille ou une autre 
personne, va puiser au puits de la maison ou du quartier de I’eau 
dans une cruche de cuivre, qu’eUe apporte h la maison pour y repandre, 
dit-on, I’abondance. Minuit pass4, des mains inconnues suspendent 
au robinet de la fontaine une gimblette, et eelui-1^ I’obtient qui est 
le plus matinal au jour de Tan. Ce jour-lh, on va suspendre de grand 
matin, aux robiuets des fontaines publiques, des gimbletces, que 
d’autres essayeut d’enlever ; on s’efforce de remplir d'eau la cruche, 
tout en luttaut pour maintenir les gimblettes, qu’on ram4ne en 
triomphe k la maison coinme des talismans d’abondance. On attache 
une certaine veneration a ces gimblettes, qubn emmene k I’dglise la 
veille de la fete de Derendas ; on les garde toute une annde, et, en en 
croquant uu morceau, on croit gudrir I’odontalgie. 

On m’a racontd a Trdbizonde que les villageois armduiens du Pont 
ffitent le jour de Tan, qu’ils appellant Galmidar, de la fagon suivante : 
La veille, les femmes balayent le toit, le plafond, la poutre centrale, 
les murs des chambres et du cellier, les niches et le planeher de la 
maison, et font jeter les balayures hors des limites de leur propridtd, 
dans la conviction d’avoir dloignd du sein de la famUle toutes espbces 
de maux. Elies prdparent sept plats, o4 entr^t pour beaucoup la 
poire et la pomme, ^ors que le famille va couper une 

branche A I’olivier de la cour pottt en fairs un arbre 
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de Galandar. Aprk le.souper, oa colivre la table de raisins, de poires 
de pommes, de figues seches, de marrous, de rioix et d’uutres fruits” 
et le doyeu de la fainille Jette au pkiond trois puignd.-s de noisettes 
eii repetant ces mots; Clmi giiena galnndar ! 2 Wivo galandar elU r 
(que le jour de I’au soit joyeux i que le jour de I’au 3 ,>it lietireux!) 
11 verse sUr la table Une grande qiiaatite de noisettes et invite les 
assistants & en manger 4 discretion, leiir rar.})elant qu’il ne serait 
permis & persomie, le lendemain, de casser uiie noisette (on considke 
de mauvais aUgure de casser des noisettes le jour de I’an), On met 
ati milieu de la table un grand pain, sur leqnel on fixe une orainre on 
Ion enfonce la branehe d’oliTier ; on eu deuiciie les raineaux pour les 
distribuer 4 ehaque assistant, qtii doit gamir le sien de noisettes et 
de noix, dans la conviction que son “ soleil ” sera egulemeni ortie jus- 
qu’a sa mort et que les arbres da verger comnnm se con vriront de fruits. 
Le doyen de la farnille desigiie pour ehaque assistant une pomnie, et 
pratique un trou dans ehaque pomme a I’aide d’uue pike de inounaie 
qu il deguise enfin dans un de ces fruits ; on garde le tout dans un 
vase, qu’on ouvre le lendemain, et la personne dont la pomme aura 
contenu la pike de monnaie coud celle^ci au fond ue sa bourse dans 
iespoir qu’elle sera pleine pendant toute I’annee. le matin du iour 
de ia,n, on se leve de bonne heure, on se lave le visage, on se tourne 
vers le soleil, on se signe, on fait trois genuflexions, et Ton s’efibrce 
de passer toute la journ^e dans la joie et le travail, afin que I’aunk 

lumvers dort dun profond sommeil, que les arbres etles hurbes, la 
teue et les pierres, les mers, les lleuves, les ruisseaux et les fontaines 
lestent immobiles, et que celui-14 verrait tous ses dkirs realises qui, 

premier a saluer le re veil du monde et 
c C lercher de 1 eau a la fontaiiie, les femmes s’empressent de s’v 

en mettant dans s'a 

famflll va ° r et les caves). Le doyen de la 

oufl I rlmlt ‘f " Galandar, 

Llemenr fiv ' 'f centrale, ou restent 

de la famine. En 

d’abord k ^ entrant, on prend .soin d’avancer 

Qu’un enfant ^ 5 “ aceepte, de plus, comme premier visitenr, 

Par lWrknn T r ^ f«g«re, qui doit avoir ddmontrd 
c^r p^^eddente (e’est le guaUagk des insulaires 

■dS'd^ k f ^ c^rdmonie de I’entree du boenf : Lei 

dojen la famille se rend 4 Ldtable. frappe les murs, les orkbeslt. 


\ 
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deux gimblettes sur les comes du meilleur looeuf (ordinairement 
moiichete), fixe au boutde ses comes deux cires allumees, le pousse 
Yers la porte, tout ©n prenant soin de lui en faire francliir le seuil du 
sabot droit, et le conduit enfin k la maison ; si Tanimal y entre par 
le sabot droit, on y voit iin talisman d'abondance et toute la famille 
rayonne de joie. 

La fete de Deieadas a lieu le quatorze~vingt-six fdvrier, en g(5u4ral 
pen avail t le caniaval. Les enfants parcourent les rues en criant : 
^^Donuez du bois k Dereiidasr' Avec le bois procure de la sorte 
et avec des monceaux de broussaille, on dl^ve des blichers dans les 
villes et les villages, on y met le feu, et les personnes mariees aprfe, 
la fdte de Ddr&idas de Fannde prfeddente sautent par-dessus les 
flammes, chacpie mari donnant le bras k sa femme (qui potte k cette 
occasion une robe et une coiffure neuves)^ ou dansent autour du bucber 
avec les autres membres de la famille et les amis des deux sexes, afin, 
dit-on> de donner naissance k des enfants de feu Qiouri). Dans 
certaines localites, les femmes seules exdcutent cette danse^ et les 
nouveau-mari^s restent dans un coin^ tenant k la main le cierge qu’ils 
allument k Feglise pour la cdremonia Les spectateufs applaudissent et 
chanteiit Thymne de Crisdos paratz (le Christ de la gloire). Dans les 
districts vinicoles, le bucher n^est formd que de sarment, appele en 
Cappacloce guiUmedi^ et c'est le nouveau-marid qui y met le feu avec 
le cierge allume a Teglise. On promdne autour de ce feu les enfants 
nes depiiis un an. On offre aux assistants de petites gimblettes et 
des sorbets de rob. On illumine les dglises, et chaque Atmdnien 
allume son cierge a la lampe du maitre-autel, se rend chez lui 
en tenant k la main le cierge allumd et s’en sert pour allumer la 
bougie de sa maison^ Dans certaines localitds, on allume encore un 
pareil bUcher dans la cour de Tdglise et quelquefois dans rdglise 
meme, et les pretres tournent tout autour en chantant des liymnes, 
un usage cj^ui dtait jadis tres rdpandu, Quelques auteurs armdniens 
pensent C|:Ue le mot DSfendcis est une alteration du mot IdycLTnintaratch 
(Chandeleur). D*autres croient que ce dernier nom a dtd donnd par 
S. Grdgoire Pllluminateur k la fdte paienne de BMndas qu'il n'avait 
pu supprimer, de meme qu^il changea la vieiUe f^te de V artavar en 
cell© de la Transfiguration, et ils considdrent Dir&ndas comme une 
altdration de DiH Jmfhiem (flte da Dit/ par les anciens 
Armdaiens comme Tdcrivain ' 
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CHOUBia 

Choudig est, pour ' leS'.Arm4Bie.iis d'lonie, a pen pres ce qiie Giogk 
est pour le reste des Armemeus. II parait reveiller cliez eiix Tidee 
d^une dditd plus agile et moins repoussante <|ue Grogh. 

■Gudjog.. 

Gudjug est pour les Armeoieiis, et specialemeiit pour ceiix d’entre 
eux qui habitent FArmduie Miueure et la Cappacloce, uiie deitd qui 
persounifie le niois de levrier et qui porie uiie barbe. I'our faire 
diniinuer le froid, disent-ils, ils liii ‘^brulent la barbe” k la fete de 
Derendas, en alliimaut uu grand feu dans la cour de la inaison, 

CHEVOI). 

Chevod est ime deite pleine de vie et de vigueiir, Les vieillards 
en parlent dans un langage allegorique, pour iie pas eveiller la 
eiiriositd de la jeiinesse sur un siijet qii'ils considerent comma in- 
decent. En fdvrier, quand le rut se manifeste chex les chats, ils 
disent d"un air mystdrieux : “ C^est le mois de Ciievod.'*^ La dernike 
nuit de fdvrier, on se livre h la cdremonie du cJteivdahan {expulsion 
de Chevod), qui consiste a frapper les murs et les crbches des etabies 
d’une branche de kccki (arbrisseau dont on met les feuilles sous les 
nouveau-nds dans ieur berceau), d^une peaii ou du vetement le plus 
indispensable de la maitresse de la maison, en rcpetant ces mots: 
Chevod i daurs, Mard i ners / (Chevod an dehors, Mars an dedans 1). 
Chevod parait jouer aussi le role du croque-mitairie. — A Eguine^ on 
rdp^te le conte suivant : Serkissoiig (petit Serge) se rendait un jour k 
r^glise, bien avant Faube, quand Chevod (appele aussi Khoiidjoloz) le 
saisit, le mit dans son sac et Femporta pour le ddvorer. A mi-chemin, 
le jeune enfant declare avoir un petit besoin k satisfaire. Chevod 
roiivre le sac, lui pennet de sortir et attend son retour. Serkissoiig 
met dans le sac une grosse pierre et va se cacher derriere im buisson* 
Chevod remet le sac sur son dos et poursuit son chemiUj croyant em- 
porter sa proie. Pourtant, chaque fois que la pointe aigue de la pierre 
lui faisait inal au dos, il s’arrStait pour dire : " Serkissoiig ! Serkissoug I 
retire ton petit . . , doigt ! ” 

Khondjolos. 

Khondjolos ou Khara-Khondjolos est une ddite male et invisible, 
qui renait toujours la veille du jour de Fan, parcoxirt la terre pendant 
quarante jours et quarante nuits, et se consume dans le bhcher de 
• D6fend^. II m nuit^ qu’aux' personues qui, la nuit, s'absentent de 
lehr, maison pour r&der dans les rues ; mais il disparatt dfes que la eoq 
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chaiite. Les enfaats, frapp 4 s de terreur, attendent le chant du coq 
pour sortir de chez eux. Un soir, quelques amis ddsirent jouer aux 
cartes, luais n^ont pas de cartes et craignent dialler k la rue pour s’en 
procurer, Ua dW ose sA venturer dans la rue, mais, une fois 
Khondjolos le met sur son dos, Temm^ne dans Tlnde et le place sur 
line liaute miiraille afin de Ten prdcipiter pour le tuer. Soudain, on 
entend le coq chanter, et le Jeune homme saisit au, collet Khondjolos, 
qui se met a le supplier, et lui ordonne de le reconduire a sa maison! 
Khondjolos^ obeit, et le jeune homme coupe quelques branches aux 
arbres do linde afin de les produire comme des preuves de son 
vo3’'age improbable, Khondjolos le depose a la porte de sa maison et 
disparait, Ses amis s’etonnent de le voir revenir si vite. II raconte 
son aventure ; personne ne le croit, mais les branches du noyer des 
Indes, qii’il avait laissees devant la porte, finissent par convaincre 
tout le monde. — Pour se rappeler les sept seniaines du Car^me, les 
femmes enfoncent dans uu oignon sept plumes de poule, en jettent 
une a la fin de chaqiie semaine et suspendent a Toignon, la derni^re 
semaine, un ceuf rouge pascal. En general, elles dessinent sur 
roignon des y eux, des sourcils, eta, et Tagitent de temps k autre, en prd- 
venaiit les enfants turbulents que Khara-Khondjolos est en train de les 
menacer, Elies Tappeilent dgalement Chevod, qui, d’aprfes elles, per- 
soimilie f evrier, Dans certaines locaiitds, elles ddcoupent dans le papier 
line espece de mariormette grotesque, brandissant uu sabre, la collent au 
mur et placent k cold sept ronds en papier, le tout pour le meme usage, 
Une deite aussi ancieime que celle de la fecondite universelle ne 
saurait manquer au panthdon armenien, et ces denudes sur Choudig, 
Oudjug, Chevod et Khondjolos, semblent nous mettre sur les traces 
dhine pareille dditd. II serait difficile de prdciser Torigine du mot 
Gudjug, doiit se servent egalement les Turcs, k moins qu’on ne le 
regarde comme une alteration de Choudig, Ce dernier, sll ne provient 
pas du mot armenien choud (vite) ou sli n’est pas une altdration de 
Chevodig (petit Chevod), pourrait dtre une altdration du Stgx, le plus 
ediebre des fieuves des Eiifers, de mdme que Grogh pourrait dtre une 
alteration de rAchdron ; ii est dgalement probable qull soit une 
altdration du mot grec stoiehemi (monstre), cette langue dtant fort 
rdpandue parmi les Armeniens de Tlonie. Quant k Khondjolos ou 
Khara-Kiiondjoios, nous en verrons Tdtymologie plus loin. Tons ces 
110ms peuvent avoir did appliques, a Torigine, k des dditds difidrentes, 
mais ils se prdsentent aujourdliui confondus dans la mdmoire du 
peuple, qui parait en faire une dditd uniqijie, tenant du Priape des 
Grecs et du Siva des Hindous, bien que modifide par la chastetd des 
Armdniens chretiens. 
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L’Armeuie'_Mineiire et la Cappadoce, ou est lepandue k legeiide de 
Gudjug, sont k Test de la Piuygie, bereeau de la race anudniemie 
suivant quelques auteurs grecs et limitroplie de la Slysie, oi’i est ne 
le eulte de Priape. II porte eomme celui-ci une gramuj barbe. On 
reprdsentait Priape avec une couronne do feuilles lie vigne, que rap- 
pelle de loin la coutume arinenienne de verser d ('3 raisins secs noirs sur 
la t§te des enfants. Priape est le dieu des cLevres et des inoutons 
de meme que Sunetar (comparer avec Ckevoi?) I'tait le dieu des trou- 
peaux chez les anciens Piunois, identifies en general avec ces Scvthes 
qui semblent avoir en pour bereeau le voisiuage de la mer Cusrdemie. 
II est aussi le dieu des champs, des jardins et des abuilles, et*on lui 
offre des fleurs, des fruits, du miel et du kit, et la continue des Ariud- 
niens de couvrir, an jour de I’an, leur table de toute.s sui tes de froits 
et de douceurs faites de lait et de miel, poiiri’ait f*tre intemribi'c comnie 
une reminiscence du eulte d’nne ddite analogue, d’anuuit pins qu’un 
dcrivain armenien dU iv® siecle, Agathange, nientionne le dieu Amanor 
(Kouvel an), protecteur des fruits. Cotnme Priape ruprt'sente la force 
productive de la nature, la gimblette attaclide an robinet de la fon- 
taine ou i la come du bosuf poumait Stre Hue reminiscence du symbole 
de Priape ou plutdt du iingam et du ymi de la inyihologie des Hin- 
dous. Les gimblettes et les giteaux en fpnae d’oisuaux (Komhlan 
KmmroulaT) que I’on ddbite att jour de Pan dans les rues de Constan- 
tinople, nous rappellent de loin ces gliteaux de forme obsebne que, 
suivant le temoignage de Pltitarque, les Grec.s promenaient dans 
des processions iudiieentes en I’honneur de rAsiaii.iue Bacchos ou 
Dionysos, divinity solaire et gdndratrice. 

Le puissant Cli&sod (comparer avec Stintovii, di«u suprerne des 
Slaves) a peut-Scre plus d*analogie avec Siva (Shiva), de meme rpie, 
dans I’opinion d’Emiu, Vahaggn-Vischapakach est rimira-Vritrana 
du Eig-Veda; d*ailleum, un derivain arnknien du iv® siecle, Zenop de 
Clag, atteste que des diviniids indiennes dtaient adoree.s depuis cinq 
skcles, dans le ^district armdnieu de Daron, par des descendants 
d Emigrants de Pinde, qtli portaieiit de longs cheveux eomme les 
religieux du eulte de Siva ; lettr vigoureuse aitaque sur les ndophytes 
de 1 IlluminateUr prolive qu’iis jouissaient d’Une trgs grande influ- 
ence dans le pays. Siva, qui aime toutes les femmes, qui represente 
la reproduction et qui a pour symbole le lingam, coxiy^iq parmi ses 
domestiques principaux Tandtt (comparer avec les mots armdniens 
^ Undal, s’dbranler ou retentir, Mrtdial, se rdjouir, mnM, rire), qui 
I ffiseigae la danse et la inimiqtie, d’ofi. Siva est considdrd le patron des 
• tesieurs. La fte de Siva, qui a Ben au commencement de fgvrier 
i^et dure trois Jours, correspond au carnaval armdnien, qui a lieu au- 
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mois de Ghevod (comparer avec Mvrier syro-mac 4 douien) et 

qm dure a peu pres trois jours. En gdndral, cette fgte suit de prfe 
celle de Derendas. ^ La dange religieuse execut^e amour du feu oui 
purifie et qiu ramme, n’est pas non plus un detail insio-niLnt 
dautaiit plus que Siva reprdsente Agalement, comine Mithra,le soleil 
et le feu. Ce mot de D 6 rSndas nous rappelle d’ailleurs le’ Sanscrit 
treta (les irois feux sacrds pris collectivement, c’estA-dire le feu 
meridional, le feu du foyer domestique et le feu des sacrifices), et le 
vedique tretim (la triple flamme des trois feux de I’autel). Clievod 
entre dans k composition des mots arm 4 niens chem%d (ddbauclie) et 
ses composes, mvask, vavachod (lubrique) et leurs composes, peut-fitre 
aussi dans zevanij (agrdable), mart (joyeux), arish (lymphe sue) 
etc. Siva represente aussi le temps (Kala) ; il marque les mois avec 
un croissant et les anndes avec un serpent rouk autour de son cou. 
II pourrait se faire que les semaines marqudes ^ c6td de la marionnette* 
ou sur i’oignon en fussent une reminiscence, de mgme que la figure 
Immaine dessinde sur son decree herissde de plumes et reprdsentant 
Khondjolos soit une vague rdminiscence des erftnes {Kandoda, gdn. 
Kandalas) qui servent de collier au terrible Siva, ou une representa- 
tion du soleil {Kan 6 dra, gdn. KaiiMras, ou Kaiijara, gdn. Kanjaras) 
et de ses rayons. Quant au nom de Khondjolos ou Khara-Khondjolos, 
il n’a rien d’armenien, et, comnie le nom du premier mois de Taunde' 
chez les anejens Armdniens {Namssart, du Sanscrit mva-sarda), a 
Fair d’une provenance de I’lnde, mentionnde d’ailleurs dans le conte 
du joueur de cartes, Khondjolos, dont on se sert pour terroriser 
les enfants, me parait dtre une alteration du Sanscrit KaiUukdlu (gdn. 
KaMuMl'm), qui ddsigne le serpent, objet de terreur, encore au- 
jourd’hui, pour les Armdnieris, dont les anedtres n’dtaient pas dtrangers 
au culte de rophiokirie. Kliara pourrait provenir du Sanscrit Kah, 
noir et serpent venimeux, epithbte de Siva (comparer avec les mots 
armeniens Karatosh, Idzard noir, Karj), aspic, etc.}, Le mot kkara- 
khada, dont se servent les Armdniens dans le sens vague de violent 
poison, est eertes identique aux mots sanscrits gara et ffada, qui 
signifient poison, ou au mot kalakuta, poison mortel. L’armdnien 
kharnakhsi, usitd ^ peu prbs dans le mdme sens, semble offrir des 
elements analogues. Khara-Khondjolos serait done une varjante du 
KcUa-sarpa, le serpent noir et trds venimeux des Hindous. 

Ma conclusion est qu’on pourrait dire de la tnythologie armdnienne 
ce qu’on dit de la mythologie slave : Elle cpptient des dldments ana- 
logues ^ ceux d’autres peuples indo-europdens .avec qui les Armdniens 
sont Venus en contact, tels que les Indiens^ If? Persans, les Grecs, etc., 
peut-dtre mdme de peuples m d||0rs tl^|&|.faTOHe iudo-europdenQu/'*, 
tels que les Einnois, etc.' *’ . ' i. ''i 
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D’apris les descriptions des historiens arabcs, 1 r Cancase I'tait penple 
par ]es Isides avant 1 arrivoe des envalsissours conduits par Abou- 
Moslim. Sous le nom d’ « Isides ” on connait encore aiijourd’imi 
parmi les Kurdes nomades, qui parcourent avec leurs troupeaux les 
steppes entourant I’Ararat, certaines tribus chex lesqnelles les 
savants modernes et entre autres, M. E"iasarfif, out trouv'o des 
traces dvidentes de Zoroastrisnie.^ La niytholo^ie ariiu’nienne dans 
I’exposd qu’en a fait M. Eniin^ confirme a son tour luxisteiice 
jadis au Caucase d’un culte semblable 4 celui de I’aneien Iran 
La religion des Armeniens, dit ce savant, avait connne fondement le 
duahsme. G’est Ik du moins le caractdre avec lequel elle se presente 
dans les renseignements fragmentaires qui nous en sent parvenus. 
On j rencontre k ebaque pas le nora de la divinitt: suimune Orniuzd" 
Son sanctuaire se trouvait dans la forteresse d’ “ Ani,”' lieu ou etaient 
entends les rois armdniens Arschakides. En sa qualitd de dieu 
sttpreme Ormuzd dtait appeld chez les xVrmdniens le pbre de tons les 
dieux Sesdpitbdtes constantes dtaient : grand, vaillant, erdateur du 
ciel et de la terre, distributeur des ricbesses et des bonnes n'-coltes. 
Les anciens Armdniens connaissaient dgaleinent le cnite de llithra, 
qm cbez eux avait le nom de “Mihr.” “Mii.r” dtait le dieu du 
eu invisible, ce que prouve encore le mot qui en ddrive “hour,” 
lequel de nos jours sert cbez les Armdniens d designer I’i.ide du feu 
invisible et immatdriel; les Armeniens coiisiddrent le soieil et la 

de Mihr. Bien que Tadver- 
jixe d Ormuzd, Angra-Mainiou, l-Ariman des dcrivains grecs, ne soit 

u? uue seule fois dans les sources armdniennes, ses satellites 

iQcamations sous la forme de dragons, aont 
connus par la mytbologie national©. 

1 Toy. 2* edit, du »il® livre sor le Camcase Occidental 

I’Histoire UniveiseUe d'feienne Taronsky. Moscou, ann. 64. 
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Moise de Khoren raconte qu’au commencement du iv^ sifecle le, 
Armeniens adoraient deux dragons noirs dans lesquels ils croyaient 
que les mauvais esprits etaient entrds. Qne ces dragons /taient 
des incarnations particnliAres d’Angra-Mainiou— ressort de ce fait 
que dans les recits des Parsis, qui ont conserve les principes du 
Mazdeisme, le chef des mauvais esprits, apr^s son aggression mal- 
heureuse contre I’empire d’Ormuzd, et cherchant son°salut dans la 
fuite, se serait precipite sur la terre sous forme d’un dragon. C’est 
pourquoi on est en droit de croire que dans le culte des Armdniens 
ancieus pour les dragons, il faut voir un phenom^ne special du culte 
dont les Iraiiiens antiques entouraient Ariman de mgme qu’Ormuzd. 
D’apres Moise de Khoren les Armdniens faisaient aux dragons des' 
sacrifices humains de vierges et de jeunes gardens innocents. Le 
rocher sur lequel se faisaient ces sacrifices dtaifc entourd de pro- 
fondes crevasses, remplies de viperes et de scorpions, c.-L-d, des 
animaux (pie la religion d’Avesta regarde comme la crdation et le 
symbole d'Arimaii. 

Les Armeniens de I’antiquite avaient sur la vie d’outre-tombe les 
memes idees que les Perses. Le royaume infernal leur dtait connu 
sous le nom de “ Djoch.” Ce terme rappelle le “ Douzach ” des 
Parsis, qui est la demeure d’ Ariman. Get empire, relid k la demeure 
des Henheureux par un pont appeld “tchivad” dans le Zend- 
Avesta, est gouvernd par un seigneur independant qui n’est pas 
nomme, mais dans lequel il est facile de reconnaitre le maltre de 
I’enfer, Ariman.^ 

En nous rapportant aux sources georgiennes, nous trouvons plus 
d’une preuve que la religion d’Ormuzd a jadis etd rdpandue dans tout 
le Caucase. Eeproduisant le tdmoignage de Moise de Khoren sur 
S‘« Kuna ou Kina, I’apdtre de la Gtogie, qui renversa I’idole d’Or- 
muzd, lanqant la foudre Mchet,^ la chronique gdorgienne du roi 
Vachtang rappelle I’erection ii Mchet d’une idole d’Ormnzd, et les 
sacrifices d’esclaves qui ne lui etaient pas faits plus tard qu’en I’annde 
237 avant Jesus Christ. 

A propos du roi Parnadje, ou plutfit Pharnadje, qui rdgna en 
Georgia dans la pdriode de 112 k 93 avant Jesus Christ, le m^me his- 
torien raconte les details suivants : “Il dleva une idole k Zindeno ce 
qui veut dire Satan. Aprf'.s quoi dtant devenu partisan du culte du 
feu, repandu a cette dpoque en Perse, il fit venir de ce paya des adora- 
teurs du feu et des mages, qu’il dtablit ii Mchet dans le lieu appeld 
Mogute.” ® A propos du Prince Merian, qui fut convert! au christian- 

1 Taronsky, pp. 260, 261, 372, 278 et 279, , ' . / 

^ yoy. Jean Chopin, NonyeHes Eemargu^ dn .Cancase et 


de ses Habitants* Htersbonrg, a 
® Cbopin, p. 237 et 241 
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isme par la dite S‘® ITina en Fan 331 de lore cindtieniie, la clironique 
georgienne dit qu’il adorait sept idoles et le feud ^ 

^MSme en ne voyant dans les chroniqnes g(‘orgiennes qn’iin recneil 
desordoiuie et recent de traditions natioiiak-s, U faut quand lu^^uie 
reconnaitre que les fragments qui nous en sout parvenus, suffisent 
pour convaincre qn’aux jeux des Gdnrgiens eiix-iu,*!uos Edpoque de 
leur conversion au christianisme a d:e preoddde j-ar nne trds lou<Tue 
periods dans laquelle ils ont dte partisans du iMazili^isnu.'. “ 

Passant h la partie orieiitale du Caucase connue dans i’aiitiqnitd 
sous le nom d’Agovanie on d’Albanie, c.-a -d. aux provinces sitndeV 
I’une sur le cours inferieur de la Koura, et i’antre dans los linaces du 
Daghestan actuel, nous tronvons dans Iliistoire do I’A-ovanie, dcrite 
par Morse Kagkantovazi, ecriyaiu du viii' sidole, le ronsei-menient 
que les provinces dont il est question, inaign- in propagaude chrd- 
tienne et sous I’influence de leurs maitres persans.resto.roiit longtemps 
fidMes au “ cuke du feu des mages.” Ce culte dtait lid, comrue ie 
montre ce meme historien. au culte des demons. Kagkantovazi 
raconte & cette occasion que les partisans de la secte des adorateurs 
des demons attribuaienc aux man\'ais csprits des sortileges, et leur 
reconnaissaient le pouvoir d’aveugler et de marquer le corps de ceux' 
qui refusjient de leur servir, A une dpoque aussi rdceute que celle 

de Ihdodore le Grand, les dominateurs per-sans cherchaient encore A 

maintenir en Agovaaie ie culte du feu et la doctrine des ma<res » 

Nous ne trouvons ni dans les annales de I’ArnuSnie ni dans cedes 
de k Gdorgie de tdmoignages directs quant 4 I'extension de la relimon 
Mtique des Iraniens au nord des Monts Caueases ; muis les donn&s 
de la langue et de la mythologie Ossetes, dtudiees avec soiu par 

iranienne le 

culte des tons et des mauvais g(lnies, ainsi que celui du foyer familial 
et des objets sanctifi^Ss par son voisinage, n’diait pas uioins repandu 

que panni les tubus reconnaissaut ouvertemenc les doctrines de 

I Avesta*. 

Dans “La Coutume Moderne et la Loi Antique” j'ai cherch 4 4 
approfondir en d^tatUes analogies que le culte Ossbte des ggnies 
protecteurs de la famiUe prdsente avec le culte des “Pravashis” de 
1 Avesta.^ Je r4p4te ici ce qui a 4t4 dit par moi dans le chapitre sur 
les ooctriines rehgieuses et Porganisation sociale des Oss4tea “ La 
2 -^ partie de l Aveste offre 4 mon avis un excellent eommentaire du 
culte aout les Ossetes entonj»at leurs morts. Le livre s»cr4 des 
Iramens nous pr4se.iite , Iss .toes des morts conime occup 4 e 3 con- 
i'.-'' . • I Clkjpin, p. 26s. 

‘ pp. 428, 429, et 437. 
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stainment par une seiile pensee : « qui nous laonorera et nous venerera, 
qui nous fera des sacrifices, qui nous prepareraune nourriture suffisante 
pour que nous ne manquions jamais de rien?^’ La nourriture des 
inorts sous forme de sacrifices commdmoratifs en leur honneur est la 
partie principale du ciilte des Ossetes envers leurs anc^tres. L’Ossete 
regarde comnie son devoir de nourrir les morts dans Tespoir d’obtenir 
ainsi leur protection active et leur aide dans toutes ses entreprises. 

Or c’est le iiierne motif que TAvesta donne pour les sacrifices faits 
en riioiineur des ^''Fravasbis/' Voila en quels termes un ^^Fravashi” 
benit iin descendant empresse a le venerer: ''que dans sa demeure 
se trouve toujoiirs une foule dliommes et d'animaux ; qufil possfede 
un cbeval doiix et un char solide; que dans sa famille se trouve 
toujours un bomine sachant adorer Dieu, gouverner les assemblies du 
people et offrir les sacrifices/’ etc. Les Fravashis, contents de leurs 
descendants qui ne les laissent pas sans nourriture, s’empressent k 
leur venir en aide; ils cornbattent a leurs c&tis, defendant leurs 
anciennes demeures ; ils ont aussi une grande influence sur les recoltes, 
envoient de I’eau en abondance k leurs families, a leur bourg, vilie 
ou province, avec le desir de les voir prosperer et s’enricbir. Les 
Ossetes et les partisans de Zoroastre reconnaissent egalement la 
doctrine que les morts out le pouvoir de donner k leurs descendants 
non seiilement la prosperite et le bonheur, mais encore toute espfece 
de malbeurs. Ils sont rancuniers par nature et punissent volontiers 
celui qui les laisse sans nourriture, sans boisson et sans lumiere. La 
sante et les maladies sont selon TAvesta en leur pouvoir ; leur colere 
est terrible pour celui qui Texcite. Dans les ipithetes dont TAvesta 
orne les "Fravashis’’ on retrouve les qualitis que les Iraniens attri- 
biient aux ames des ancetres. Les "Fravashis ” sont ginereux, vaillants, 
ruisericordieux, puissants, forts, et avec tout cela rapides comme les 
oiseaux et legers comme Tair. Ce sont la toutes des qualites dont 
sont ornies les ames des ancetres aux yeux des Ossfetes, qui les 
comparent souvent aux itoiles filantesd La mythologie nationale 
des Ossetes prisente encore ce trait commun avec la religion de 
FAvesta, qu’elle rend le foyer familial Tobjet d’un culte particulier 
ainsi que tout ce qui y touche, et sourtout la cbaiue (racbis) par 
iaquelie est suspendii le cbaudron ou se preparent les aliments. 
Cette cbaine est regardee cbez les Ossetes comme dtant sous la 
protection d’une divinity spdciale, Sapho, dont, dependent les richesses 
et la fortune. 

1 La Oontnme Moderne et la Loi Antiqne, tom. i p. 99* m^mes id^es ont 
d^veloppdes par moi dans une communication Mte h Stockholm et reproduite dans 
le Journal de I’Anthropologie Sn^doisesous le titrede/fpm dyrkan af forfadren hos 
de Kankasiska folken-’^ . ! 'i A. / ' c ^ 
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Le mauvais esprit, rAriman, n’est pas non plizs i^niore des Ossetes 
IIs Tappellent Amiran. Dans leurs remits il est pnlsente eomme ml 
oppresseur, qni ne donne pas un instant de paix anx liomnies. et reste 
toujours en lutte avee les “dzouars” (.saim.s) d,, Dieu, et avee Dieu 
lui-meme. Dieu I’a une fois saisi par ruse et ]’a enfermti sous terre 
Ce meme Amiran est mis eu rapport d’uue fa.;on niy.«terieuse avee la 
chaine du foyer familial, dont il a absolument he.5oin ].our se tirer ue 
sa prison. X’est-ce pus pour cela qu’Ariman pent, cornme nous le 
montrent les recits des Parsis, prendre la forme d’un dra^ron et se 
d^rober ainsi aux poursuites ? La fantaisio pupulaire n’identille-t-elle 
pas dans ce cas le dragon avee la chaine ? Ce n’t‘.st pas en vain que 
dans les recits Ossetes on parle de la chaine eomme d’lm obiet Venn 

du Ciel.l J'>'veuii 

Ea passant aux tribus Kartvels qui oceui.'ent le pencljant meri- 
dional de la cliaine du Caucause, nous noms aniHeruns d’abord au 
temoignage de la ehronique georgienne du roi ^'aebtan-r Le's 
chromques georgiennes, recueillies par le roi \b1chcan2, en racontaut 
le passe des moiitagnards Kartvelles, parlent : “des coutumes abomin- 
ables qm se sont introduites cliez eux: celle de ne fiiire attention 
dans les manages a aucun degre de parent^-, celle de se nourrir de 
la chair de n’linporte quel hre vivant, et celle de ne pas enterrer 
ies morts, mais de les devorer.”® 

Il est intfu-essant de determiner jirsqu’d quel prdnt ces legendes 
populaires^ recueillies par Vachtaiig se trouvent confirmees par 
larebeologie et 1 ethnograpliie du Caucase. Xous notons d’abord 
ce fait que dans le Daghestan dies les Didoitzi, tribu voisine de la 
Oeorgie et a moitie georgienne, de pair avee le cuke de.s idoles et des 
pissances impures on rencontrait encore du temns de Klaproth ce 
trait curieux que dans leurs unions ils ne tenaient aucun conipte de 
a paren en antres mots, leur iiiariage, au lieu exogamiciiie 
eomme chez la plupart des peuples du Caucase, dtait endogamique; 
niais cette endogamie dtait limit^e par les interdictions du “Schariate ” 
qm rdgne sur toute I’dtendue du Daghestan. Dans les donndes 
officielles ^11 m out dtd fournies sur Forganisation des » tochoums ” ou 
c aus du Daghestan, il est dit clairement que le mariage n’est pas 
permis avee des femmes d’un autre clan, qu’il faut mettre au dessus 
de k riehesse et de k naissance le fait que la fianefe appartient au 
^ can que e fiance, et que la coutume considere eomme le 
^anage le plus honorable celui qui est conclu entre cousins. La 


"i ii/i 


. • ■; ''.J, 'i' f f -partie, 1* l^ende dAmiraa b 

ii-' : 1'4 ^ Chroniq,e da EoiVaohtog, Chopin, p. azp 
; ^ I Elproth. Xoyag© autow du Caucase, tom, i. Chopin, p. 345. 
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source de toutes ces regies se trouve k mon avis dans les idees morales 
et juridiques qui se rattachent a I’ancienne religion des Irauieus 
La saiiitete du^ mariage conclu entre parents et allant jusqu’au 
melange du ineme sang, est clairement reconuue par I’Avesta. 
Jusqu’au temps des Sassanides les manages de ce genre otaient 
obligatoires pom lea pietres ou mages, mais depuis ce temps ils sont 
devenus la regie generale en Perse, ^ et le mariage ecait permis aussi 
Hen entre ascendants et descendants qu’entre hkes et soeurs.® 
Une confirmation indirecte du regne illimite de I’endogamie au temps 
qui preceda riutroduction du Koran est donnee par le nom dont 
les x\.rtiDes ont dote la clraine qui traverse le Caucase, ^^les monts des 
eoncupissants ” (Djebal al Kachp).^ Pour les confesseurs du Koran, 
le mariage entre freres et scnurs, entre meres et fils, ne pouvait se 
presenter sous un autre jour. 

Ainsi une des acemations portees par la chrouique de Vachtang 
centre les idoMtres du Caucase est confirmee par i’endogamie qui 
rdgne encore dans le Daghestan, ainsi que par I’indiffHence com- 
plete avec laquelle la tribu des Didoitzi, g^orgienne d’origine, envisai^e 
le melange du sang entre parents dans le mariage. Ces deux faits 
ne sont pas accidentels ; mais ils proviennent du Mazdmsme Jadis 
repandu parmi les montagnards. 

Kous veiTons maintenant en quelle mesure se Justifie par les 
donnees de I’archeologie et de I’etlinograpliie du Caucase la seconde 
accusation portee par la clironique du roi Vachtang centre les anciens 
habitants du Caucase; ils n’enterrent pas leurs morts mais les 
devorent. 

Pendant mon voyage en Khevsourfetie et en Touschetie, ma curiositt*. 
fut vivement piquee par les necropoles antiques que je rencontrais 
sur mon cheinin. Ces ndcropoles sont situees loin de toute habita- 
tion, loin de toute forfit et de toute eau courante, sur des hauteurs 
denuddes. II suffit d’en decrire une seule pour se faire une idde de 
toutes les autres. 

Sur la route qui mfine de Schatyl, aoul Khevsour,a Ardoty,situAdans 
le voisinage du Mont Azount, au de]4 duquel commencent les villages 
touschines, sur une hauteur ddnudde, s’dlhvent sept sanctuaires, 
chacun ayant la forme d’un quadrangle allongd. Ces sanctuaires sont 
lifitis en pierres brutes, cimentdes d’argile, et reconverts en haut de 
plaques en ardoise ; chaque chapelle n’a que deux ouvertures carries ; 

’ James Darmesteter, Introduotfen to the VencUdiad, p. xliv . ' ^ , 

“ Voy. Bodolphe Dareste, L’Anciett Droit des Perils, dans “ Etudes d’Histoire du ■ ' ■ 
Droit,” Paris, 1889, p. io8. . J ‘■I ' i • ■ . . I 

» Chopin, p. 20 et 21. , ’ • ‘ ; L". ' ' , . _ •ir' lr' 
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Tune du cote de Torient et Fautre dii cote dii iiiitli : cliaqiie oiivertiire 
donne facilement acces an corps d'liii liomine <Ie taille ordinaire, 
Entre h Fintdrieiir d'lme de ces cbapelle.'?, je me trouvai clans ini 
couloir cles deux cotes diiquel etaient places snr des lialles de pierre 
des sqiielettes de raorts doiit qiielrnies tins emient etendiis tout de 
leur long, et les autres avaieiit le dos appuyd a la miiraille. Comme 
ies ouYertiires faites a la chapelle laissent le passage lilire aiix oiseanx 
et aiix animaux, il se ponvait ties bien qne le cukadiement cles 
muscles des os, iie fiit pas le resiiltat uniqiieiiieut de la decomposi- 
tion. All milieu du couloir il y avait dans le sol line fosse sons forme 
de canal Elle etait renq'ilie d’ossemeiits de sqiielettes deiruits par 
le temps. 

Dans d’aiitres necropoles Tisitoes par moi eii Khevsfmnkie et princi- 
palement dans eelle qui est sitnee snr tuie luiiiteiir considerable et 
deinidee non loin de Faoul Moutso, la fosse au milieu de la cliapelle, 
fosse profonde d\m arschine et denii, etait toute pavee de dalles non 
cimentdes, de sorte qu,e les cadavres, inerne a|)rcs la destruetion du 
squelette, ne touchaieiit pas la terre inirndiiatenient. 

A Anatori et Moiitso les cliapelles sont dgalemcnt ties quadrangles 
allonges avec une seule ouverture carrik% connnen«pant k partir du 
sol. En me rapprochant d’Ardoty j eiis Foceasion de voir des n&ro- 
poles dime forpie im pen differente, notamment des carres reguliers 
avec deux grandes ouvertures et deux peiites ; les granues com- 
mersqaient k partir du sol, les autres etaient percees dans la inuraille 
a queique distance 4^3 premieres; leur grandeur est calculde de faqon 
a donner passage a Fair et aux eaux du ciel 

Les details suivants des edremonies funeraires des .Klievsours, com- 
pletent ce tableau des coutiimes fiineraires que ces anciennes necropoles 
font entrevoir. M. Chudadof, qui en qualile de juge d'instruction du 
district a eu Foceasion de faire connaissaiice avec les particularites de 
la vie Kbavsoure, communique h ca sujet des ddtails m tout conformes 
k ceux que j’ai recueillis mdi-meme en interrogeant des liabitants du 
pays. A peine Fagonie commence-t-elle k se prodiiire qida cold du 
mourant se rdimissent parents et dtrangers. Quelques-uns de ces 
derniers, appelds '"narevi/' emportant le mourant de sa demeiire et 
riiistallent au dehors dans une enceinte prdparde expres ; o'est Hi quhls 
Fexposent Aucun des parents ni des gens de la inaisoii ne toiichera 
au mort; seuls les ^^narevi"' s^occupent de lui. Ils Fluibillent et le 
portent a la ndcropole. Le reste du public reinii aux fiinerailles 
s’abstient de donner la main aux narevis/* ne mange ni ne boit k la 
’ mgme table avec eux; personne ne touche m§me aux ustensiles qui 
t-;-;-',: scrvir* Cela s'explique par Fidde des Khevsours que 
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le mort est im objet “impur,” et que tout ce qui le touclie est 
“ souiile.” Ou enveloppe le mort dans un “ linceul ” blauc, puis dans 
uii “linceul” rouge, et on le iaisse k ciel ouvert de cinq k sept jours 
pendant lesquels les “iiarevis” doivent le garden Quaud arrive le 
moment de I’enterrement ils prenneut le mort et le portent au lieu de 
Sepulture ; aucun des parents ne racconipagne;^ 

Les moiitagnards du Pirikitil, c.4.-d-. les Ehevsburs vivaiit sur le 
versant septentrional de la chaine caucasieiine, et leiirs voisins les 
Kistiues, avaient la coutiime d’enfouir leurs niorts dans des caveaux 
oil dans des chapelles semblables 'k celles decrites plus haut. Dans 
ces derniers temps ils eludent riuterdiction religieus'e d’ensevelir leurs 
inorts en pleine terre, en revetant les caveaux de plaques d'ardoise. 

Pour coiinaftre Torigine des coutumes funeraires des Kiievsours, il 
faut seion moi recourir an livre sacre de Tlrau, k TAvesta. Dans la 
partie de ce livre qui est coiinue sous le nom de Vendidad, il est 
parle de la purete comme du plus grand bonheur apres la vie.^ La 
conception de ce qui est pur et de ce qui est impur, rematque M. 
Darmesteter, est toute autre dans TAvesta que chez nous ; ces mots 
de purete et dim purete expriment toute condition d’’6tre du corps et 
de lame humaiiie. Llrnpurefce dans cette ’conception est T^tat dans 
lequel le corps devient la proie du d^moli ; le but de toute purifica- 
tion sera done de cliasser ce d^mon. La fa 9 on la plus ordinaire dont 
cette impurete s'eihpare de Thomme est la mort, qui marque la 
victoire des forces impures on du demon. A peine le mourant a-t-il 
rendu raine que le des cadavres'’ (Drug Nasu) quitte Tenfer 

et entre dans le corps du mort ; celui qui s'approclie de ce corps est 
^^soiiille/' et peut souiller quiconque touche k lui. Pbeconnaissant 
un caractere sacie aux elements de la nature, les anciens Iraniens 
cherchaient il dviter le contact des morts avec le feu, la terre, on 
reaii. De la, la defense de briiler les morts ou d'ensevelir leurs corps 
dans la terre ; de la la ndeessitd de bS.tir les ndcropoles a une certaiue 
distance de Fean et du feu, c.-ii.-d. des rividres, des puitsetdes foyers 
des habitations, et de les dlever au dessus de la terre ; de 14 enfin la 
provenance de ces necropoles (dakhmd) situdes loin de toute habita- 
tion sur des hauteurs ddnudees, et dont parle le Vendidad avec tant 
de details, ainsi que le edrdmonial prescrit par lui pour les soins k 
donner aux morts. Dans chaque village doivent dtre coiistruites de 
petites maisons pour les morts, dans lesquelles les inorts sont exposes 
pendant les deux premidres nuits aprds la mort; puis le corps dst 
transportd sur une hauteur od Ton sait que se trouvent continuelle- 
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Voy. Fargard T. 21 , Sacred BoUfes, Teudidad, p, 55* 



aeivir ub oaveau luneraire (uaKamt*;. rmir purifier de la souiilure 
les”porteurs des morts ” font des ablutions dans lfsf[ue]les ils eni- 
ploieiit la place de I’eau Turine de vatdie et de luonton. et coinmc 
derniere ressoiirce I’urine d’un proche parent ou d’mie parente dn 
morfcd ^ Les corps portes dans la dakhnui doivent etre attaclids h Pen- 
droit on on les depose, de peur C|ne les botes qui sen nounisswit ne 
dispersent les os et ne souillenfe ainsi les rivieres et les ai'bre#.- I'eii- 
dant line aniit^e le corps reste dans la duklinnb Les pluies qn; 
tombent de temps en temps, don de Agiira llazda, ernpoitent les 
restes odcomposes des morts, et an bout de I’annee le sqnelette 
debarrasse de ses parties charnues, tombees en pourriture, devient par 
le fait, libre de la presence dii mauvais esprit » 

Le ritiiel funeraire present par I’Avesta n’est pas resti'- lettre 
morte, ainsi qiie prouwut les rdcits des missionnaires ebretiens en 
Perse, et snrtout le recit fait au xvii« siecle par le jusuite Chinon, recit 
qui a servi de source a tout ce qu’ont dit sur le compte des Gnebres 
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depoixilleBt de lenrs muscles. Les Gnebres voient dans nne prompte 
decomposition dn cadavre lui signe qae Fame est deja au ciel. Ceux 
qui portent les corps des morts, enlevent chaque fois tout ce qu’ils 
mit sur le corps, limits quoi ils iavent tout cela dans un lieu destind 
a cet usage, jamais dans leurs babitations. Ees porteurs eux-mgmes 
se iavent avec soiii de i'urine de vacbe,^ comptant ainsi se debarrasser 
de toute souilliire ; tout ce qui a pu toucher au mort, de quelque facjon 
qiie ce fut, est regarde com me impur; c'est poiirquoi, quand on a 
transportu le inort hors de la maison,, on recueille soigneusement la 
terre sur laqiielie il a repose, et on la jette comme une chose im- 
pure” au loin hors de la villed 

En coniparant les rites fiiudraires des Khevsours et le type decrit 
par nous de leurs necropoles, avec les prescriptions religieuses de 
FA vesta sur les cerenionies fuiieraires et Fillustration qui nous en est 
fouriiie par les coutumes des giiebres,. nous arrivons aux conclusions 
suivantes : le fait note par les historiens georgiens, Les Kartvels 
iFensevelissent pas leurs morts, mais les ddvorent,” est confirm^ par 
les coiikiines modernes des Khevsours. L’accusation de devorer les 
eadavres pent facilement etre interpretee dans ce sens : qiie les peu- 
plades Kartvelles comme tons les adeptes du Mazd^isme, et par- 
ticulieremcnt les Guebres, exposaient leurs morts pour ^tre devores 
par les bates et les oiseaux de proie. On voit par la qii il n'est 
pas necessaire, ainsi qua le fait Chopin,^ de recourir a la supposition 
que les Kartvels eiaient des cannibales pour expliquer Forigine de 
Faccusation lancee centre eiix par la chronique georgienne.^ 

La source dii rituel fundraire des Ivhevsours est la m^me que chez 
les Guebras. J'eiitends par la les prescriptions religieuses sur la con- 
servation de la purete physique et sur la ndcessitd d’eviter tout contact 
avec les eadavres, dont parle FAvesta. En dvitant d’ensevelir leurs 
morts et en les exposaut aux atteintes des chiens et des oiseaux de 
proie, les Khevsours agissaient ii n’y a pas iongteinps absolument de 
la rrierne facon que les anciens Perses, qui, suivant le tdmoignage 
d'Herodote et de Strabon, et de Fecrivain byzantin Agathias, n’enter- 
raient leurs morts qiFapres les avoir prdalablement exposes aux chiens. 
On pent par consequent appliquer aux Khevsours les paroles de Cic4- 
ron : Majorum mos est non humare corpora eorum, nisi a feris sint 
ante ianiata;”^ ce qui n'emp^che pas qu’ils out eux-mSmes perdu 

^ Relations Noiivelles da Retaiii Lyon, 1671, p. 466. 

» Ctopltt, p. jaS. ' ' 

® 1/ A vesta defend trds s^vtoment le canaibaiisme, mena^ant le coupaWe de la 
destruction de toute sa famille et de le rendra k Jamaie et de le Ilvrer jusqu'aa 

bout des ongies, an dlmon du eadavte rnang ^ parW (Tend,, Fargard IV.-VII. 24). 

^ Hovelacqne, L’Avesta, p, 486. 
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depBis longtemps la notion des origines de la contuine qiii leur 
defend d’enterrer leurs morts. ^ 

Ils en donnent rdgulierement rexplicatioii suivante: La Iviievsou- 
r4tie est uii pays de rnontagnes; il y a si peu de terre cultivable 
qull est necessaire d'en economiser ehaqiie parcelk ; voibi pourqiioi, 
disent-ils, nous iie poiivons en consacrer a des cimetieres ; an bout 
de quelqnes annees, ordinairernent de sept aiis, nous rainassons 
les os de nos inorts et nous les jetoiis dans une fosse commiuie; de 
cette fa^on nous faisons de la place aux nouveaux nuirts, et la terre 
n’est pas occupee en vain. Les Ivhevsours sent evideuinient loin de 
penser que les niemes pratiques amenees par les prescriptions reli- 
gieuses de TAvesta, se continuaient encore an xvii'' siecle cbez les 
Guebres des environs d'lspahan. Qinind il nV avait plus de place 
pour les nouveaux morts dans la chapelle, dit Ciita'diip les Guebres 
jetaient dans une fosse an centre du sanctuaire, semblable li celles que 
j’avais vuesk Anatori, les corps les plus decomposes, et niettaient les 
nouveaux k leur placed 

Les Ivhevsours ne sent pas les seuls k garder ces usages curieiix. 
D'apres le recit de M. Khokanof, les Pscliavs, voisins ineridionaux 
des Khevsours, regardent dgalement la feinrue coiiime im etre impur 
du moins pendant certains jours du mois et la periode de renfante- 
ment. La femme passe ces periodes de sa vie dans une butte batie 
expres, oti personne n’ose entrer; on lui fait passer la iiourriture par 
un trou de peur de se souiller par son contact.- 

An nombre des reglements de la vie journaliere eoutenus dans 
TAvesta il faut rapporter ces articles de la Vendidad ou il est question 
de la souillure causee par le contact des cheveux et des ongles coupes, 
cliaque fois que ce contact ne se fait pas suivant les rites prescrits 
par la religion. Les cheveux detaches de la tete, les ongles coupes et 
la barbe las^e, en tant que parties inortes separees dbm organisme 
vivant sont regardes comme poss(?d^s par les mauvais gduies ; dest 
pourquoi il est present qu’on doit les tenir loin de Teau et du feu, et 
les enterrer dans la terre en accompagnant cet acte de conjurations 
destinies k chasser le ddmon*^ Kotons par consequent ce fait curieux, 
que les Ivhevsours et les Pschavs ne jettent pas de cote les ongles et 
les cheveux coupesj mais les cachent dans la terre de rmur que les 
d4mons s'en emparent.^ 

La latte centre les forces imputes prescrite pai‘ TAvesta doit egale- 
ment tendre a d4truire les aniinaux impurs cides par Ariman, 

, ^ CBardin, tom. iii. p. 131. 

. ' ^ B-ecueil de Mat^rianx Ethnographiqnes, publie par le Etiinographique 

} ; de pasebkof , exferait lii. p. 92. 
i » Veadidad, Fargard XVIM. ii. 
i ^ de Mattoux Ithnograpbiques, tom. iii, p. 89. 
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II faut avoir tout cela present a Tesprit lorsqu'on clierclie ex- 
pliquer les curieiix usages suivants des Ossetes, des Tchetchen, des 
Ingoiiscli, (les Pscbavs et des Khevsours. Potocki raconte dans son 
journal de voyages que chez les Ingouches un moyen fort employe 
de se faire reiubourser dkine dette est de s’adresser a un ami ou 
Rounak ” avec cette declaration : “ Une telle personne de ton clan 
me doit ime eertaine somme; cherclie par consequent a me faire 
payer, car j'ai amen(3 avec moi un chien que je tuerai dans le cas 
oontraire sur les tombes de tes anc^tres.” Cette menace fait trembler 
ringouche, et il consent aussitot a faire ce qu'on lui demanded 
11 iiebt pas nioiiis curieux de noter la ceremonie du serment ser- 
vant a se purger d’uiie accusation tant cbez les Ivhevsours que chez 
les Pscliavs. On y recoimait clairement, comme nous le verrons tout-t\- 
riieure, la croyance des Iraniens eii la souillure indvitable, non seule- 
luent pour les vivants, mais encore pour les morts, cbaque fois qudis 
rencoiitrent un animal aussi impur que le chat. ‘^En i88l, raconte 
M. Ohoiidadoq j’arrivai en qualitd de medecin an centre de la Khev- 
souretie septentrionaie ou Perikitiliej ^ Taoul Gouli ; li j'eus Tocca- 
sion d eire ttbuoiu d’un spectacle curieux ; sur une hauteur non loin 
de la cbapelle se tenait Un Khevsour DJakola accuse de vol ; pale, 
tremblant dkbnotion, avec tin petit chat vivant dans ’sa main gauche, 
et avec un baton dans la main droite, il pronon(^,ait d'une voix forte 
mais mal assure© une nialediction contre celui qui savait qudl dtait 
innocent, et qui ne le declarait pas ; ^ que cette chatte (il criait ces 
mots en louchaut la lete du chat de son baton) accompagne le corps 
mart de celui qui a vole le chaudron ; qu’elle souille aussi sa pre- 
sence et de ses miaulements les fetes fiindraires de celui qui eonnaxt 
le Yoleur et ne le nomine pas; que dans Tautre nionde elle se place 
sur son epaule, sur sa tdte/ Apres avoir prononce cette malediction, 
il jeta la chatte et se dirigea d'iin pas assurd vers la fotile. L’effet 
f ut instaiitane : ' Il id est pas le voleur,’ cria-t-on de tolls c6t(is/' ^ 

Une des superstitions religieuses des Pschavs est iCiotivde par des 
raisons analogues il celles qiii out produit le serment justificafceur des 
Khevsours. Les Pschavs se figurent que celui qui tue un chat et en 
cache les pattes sous son bonnet, mdrite par la le pardon de tons ses 
peclids. De merne que le serment des Khevsours, la supei^stition 
des Pschavs a pour base Pidde que le contact d^un animal impur 
comine le chat souille Thomme, puisque le ddmon est en cet animal. 
Quiconque tue le demon et Fanimal qui lui sert de demeure commet 
une action pieuse. Si la compagnie perpdtuelle du chat infligee aux 

^ Voyage I0S Steppes et dp Ootobre 28, 1797 (P* m6)* 

® Ohoadadof, Notes sar la Kheysotir4tie,f^;,pq.' ; ■’ _ 
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ancSfcres, comme il est dit dans ie serment des Klievsours, doifc n^ces- 
sairement amener des souffranees eternelles dans I’enfer, ^ revanche 
Taction de porter les pattes d’un chat sons son boimet, en tant que 
prenve evidente de ce fait, que le devoir d’un vdritahle coufesseur de 
la foi^est de tuer les animaux irapurs, une fois accoiaplie, ne pent en 
verity avoir pour le porteur que des effets salutaires. 

La decouverte de certaines analogies entre Tantiqtic loi des Persans 
et les mosurs aetuelles des Ossfetes, des Tcheteheii, ct des montarnianis 
Kartvels de la Georgie presence beaueoiip plus de diificultcs.” Ces 
difficultds sent de deux genres : j". Les lois antiques, et principalement 
cedes des peuples aryens, n’ont pas mal <le traits d’uu ceriain ^^ejire qui 
se r^pke invariablement d’une nation u Tautre, et qui <.nt pour ori’dne 
la similitude de leur cHat social. Bans ces conditions il est dii[i?cile 
de dire avec precision que telle oii telle autre coiitume n’a pu qu’titee 
emprmitde chez tel ou tel penple, qu’eile est essentiellemeut Irauienne 
et non generalement Aryenne, ou nieiue conunune >i tons les rjeuples 
qui traversent la phase patriarcale. Une conclusion eontraire ne 
serait juste que dans le cas ou Ton pourrait prouver que I’analoffie 
ne se borne pas aux traits generaux de ia coutume en question, mais 
quelle peut etre observee jusque dans les nioindres details. 2°. Une 
autre cause qui rend les recherches encore plus difficiles est la 
pauvrete et Tdtat fragmentaire des reuseignemeuts que nous avons 
sur la ^loi antique des Iraniens, Cette difhculte s’explique par le 
fait quau lieu des 31 volumes dont se composait le recueii des doc- 
trines religieuses, morales et juridiques des ancieiis Persans, selon la 
tradition, encore vivante dans THiiidoustaii. i’Avesta seule nous est 
pwvenue. _ Les tomes 9 et 19. qui selon la tradition coutenaient la 
ioi processive, civile et pdnale des Persans, sent perdns. 

f pendant, I’influence de la civilisation irani- 
davl W ir moiitagnards du Caucase, ne se fait sentir 

lsl?t ® "I Organisation de ia classe sacerdotala En 

Touschins de meme que dans cede des 
Svandtes, on peut remarquer I’existeuce d’une caste de pKStres 
nationaux renouvelde non par voie d’hdredite mais par voie^de re- 

ces nol^d IT eaSvanfetie,p^ijif. Ento 

Pliant littiS 1 ^ une attention particulihre comme 
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de connaitre par ccsur le texte des livres sacrds, mais encore de les 
explicpier a roceasion.”i Le dastonr Khevsonr, au contraire, n’est 
imllement la premiere persoime de la hierarchie eccldsiastique ; il 
n’est que le serviteur immediat du temple, obligd h rester constam- 
ment dans le voisinage de ce sanctuaire; une de ses fonctions con- 
siste a preparer la biere on “bouza” qu’on boit les jours de f§te et 
qu’il verse clans des euves placees dans I’antichambre de la cbapelle 
ou temple. Dans la preparation de la biere, il doit suivre un rituei 
preserit : il doit aller pieds-nus, sans bonnet et sans ceinture, main- 
teiiir la plus grande proprete et se garder de parler qui que ce soit.^ 
Les inembres superieurs de la hierarehie ecclesiastique sent connus 
chez le.s Pscbavs sous le nom de “ chevisbers,” c.-^.-d. moines des 
gorges de^ montagnes. Voily. comment le Prince Eristof nous ddcrit 
la faeon dont ces clievisbers, ou autrement dit, decanos, sont nommds. 
Celui qui aspire h ce titre, feint d’etre malade, apr^s quoi il ddclare 
cpi’il a vu en songe un saint, lequel lui a promis la gudrison i con- 
dition cpi’il se consacre entierement ^ son service ; souvent aussi des 
devins et ties devineresses, decouvrenti celui qui doitdtre "decanos,” 
la volontd divine; ces devins sont appelds "kadagi.” Celui qui 
brigue le titre de decanos ou chevisber: se rend au temple en com- 
pagnie d’hojnmes ayant deja ce titre, il tue a I’entrde du temple une 
vache, I’animal consacre ti Onnuzd, il en offre la chair h ses com- 
pagnons et fait le serment d’observer rigoureusement les cdretnonies 
religieuses et de ne se nourrir dordnavant que de la viande de bdtail 
il comes. Contrairexnent aux Pscbavs et aux Khevsours, les Touschins 
coimaissent deja riierdclitd des dignitds ecclesiastiques. Le “ decanos ” 
est obligd de garder la purete et riunocence, il ne doit pas toucher 
au.x corps morts ni aux enfants nouyeaxtx-nds pendant un certain 
temps aprbs la naissance; il lui est ddfendu de marcher sur la 
piste des femmes eu etat de menstruation; il ne peut faire usage 
pour sa nourriture de la chair de pore, ou de poules, ni eonsommer 
de.s rents. Quand le peuple vient consulter nn decanos sur la 
volonte divine ou les ordres de tel ou tel saint, le decanos commence 
par oflrir un sacrifice ; ensuite il entre en folie, il tourne sur place, il 
se frappe la poitrine d’une pierre, et finit par s’afiaisser sur le sol ; aprds 
dtre reste couch e quelque temps dans une insensibility feinte, il se 
dresse subitement et rdcume aux Ibvres, il proclame la volontd du 
saint on de Dieu. 

Chez les Pscbavs la compdtence des cbevisbers, selon ce qu’ien dit 
M. Chaclianof, etait autrefois trbs dtendue ; le chevisber cumulait les 

1 Hovelacqne (Abel), L’A vesta, p. 442. 

“ Ohoudadof, Pr 35" ^ I ’ ■ ' 
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fonctions dti pretre paien, du jnge bibliqiie et dii pretre clinrden; dans 
ses mains etait concentre le pouvoir spirit uei et teinporel ; en temps 
de guerre, il cominandait les troupes; en temi>s ue naJxj il etaii 
appele comme arbitre dans les atfliires de justice, diL'Vuirs religieux 
sont encore tres varids; il tue les animaiix aiaem^s au sucrifiee, il 
prononce les conjurations en cas de inaladie et il buiiit les niaiiages ; 
enfin, il nomme les sCrviteurs dii temple ou dastours,” 

En cornparant ces donnees avec celles que les ecrivuins antiques 
nous presentent sur les mages, nous poiivons fuciiement constater la 
ressemblance frappante des luis et des antres, i^areilleriiinit aiix 
mages, les clievisbers, les decanos ou dastuurs se passeiit dddoles;^ 
ils tiient de leur propre main les animaux amem.^s en .-acritice par les 
fideles, iis expliqUent au peuple les voloiites <iivines, ih observeut 
routes les prescriptions de TAvesta par rapport a lu proprete physicpie, 
ils se nourrissent uniqiiement de la chair cranimaiix de saeritice, 
des vaches et des' bteiifs consacres k Ormuidd Ils sont encore si 
inibus de leurs croyances paieiines, qiie dans les mystines chretiens 
cdlebres par eux, notamment dans le baplenie et la communion, il 
n’estpas toujours facile de distiuguer la partie chrodenne tie la partic 
paienne. La c4‘remonie du bajrtiuue telle que la ftuit les chevisbers 
de la Pschavie, rappell^ plutdt rabliition du nouveaii-ue prescrite par 
TAvesta dans le but de le debarrasser de riiiipurete contracttie dans 
le sein de sa mkre que le bapteme chretien, et la biere disiHbuee par 
le dastour au malade demandant a comrnuuier, ne prmseate quhme 
ressemblance trfe eloignee av^c la communion chrtulenne. 

Dans les traditions nationales des Pschavs, ies chevisbers et leur 
ancfetre Kopala, ndus sont presentes comme faisaat une gueiTC achar- 
nde aux ''devali*' ou mauvais esprits, lesquels prennent souvent 
la forme de dragons, celle qui leur est attribute dans la mytlio- 
logie iranienne, Dans ces traditions la ressemblance eutre les pretres 
nationaux des montagnards gdorgieus et les mages de la Mtklie et 
de la Perse est si frappante que toute insistanCe a ce sujet parait 
superfiue.^ 

^ La littdrature traitant des pr^§t^es nationaijx en khevsoiiretk*, eii Pi#cliavie ot en 
Ossetie est assez (Stendue. Je renvoie auz M^moires du District Toiiscliino-Psoliavo- 
Khevsour par k Vt. B. Iristof, KSS4, Aux Meinoires jmr Ysiskarof, Le Caucase, 
1S49, No. 8. Voyage en KhevsoBr^tie par Bagradze, Les M 6 mokm de Ciioudadof, 
et 1 article sur les Psciiavs ^crit par M. Gagauof sur i’objet des ai'ticles du journal 
g^orgien Droeba (Becueil des Mat4riaux Bthnographiques, 4dlte })ar le Mus4e de 
, ' Dasobkof, extrait iii. p. 86 et 87), par MM. Dubrovine et Kadde, et ie livre de 
i Macciabelli qui n’ajoute rien aux donndes d^jk citdes. 

® Voy, k ce sujet le tdmoignage d'Hdrodote sur les ancieiis Peraans, vl. 9, v, t02, 
riii, 109,. rii. S. 

^ Voy. Abel Hovelacque, L’Avesta, p. 444’-449. 

‘ Voy.Aper u BthnograpMque, extrait i p. 738. 
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II nous reate encore a nous occuper de la question de I’^poque h 
laqiielle il faut rapporter Torigine de Finfluence iranienne an Caucase. 
Je suppose qiie la civilisation iranienne amis son empreinte sur celle 
dll Caucase a deux epoques tres distantes Tune de I’autre, et que son 
influence s'est moiitree sur le versant septentrional de la chaine du 
Caucase bien avant de faipe son apparition sur le versant mdridional. 
Si Ton reiiiarque que les necropoles ddcrites par nous et qui ressem- 
blent beaucoup aux dakhme '' de rAv.esta sont situdes sur le versant 
laeridional de la chaine du Caucase; si Ion observe que la caste des 
pretres semblable k celle des '' mages de la Medie, ne se retrouve 
que chez les moiitagnards Kartvels et est inconnue des Ossetes ; que 
le terme de dastour/' par lequel les Khevsours ddsignent les des- 
servants du temple, est le mSrne que celui employd par TAvesta; que 
les prescriptions Ivhevsours quant a la proprete physique pareilles a 
celles dll Vendidad,” sont inconnues des Ossdtes, et que les Khev- 
sours seuls peuplent de fravashis, ou esprits, le soleil et les montagnes, 
en conformite parfaite avec TAvesta ; ^ — il ne sera pas diflScile d’ar- 
river a la conclusion que, contrairement k la partie septentrionale du 
Caucase, la partie mdridionale a puise a la source iranienne k une 
epoque on la doctrine religieuse, morale et juridique de TAvesta etait 
entierement coordonnee. 

Le temoignage des chroniques georgiennes nous inspire les mSmes 
idees, car ces chroniques parlent plus d^une fois de mages et 
adorateurs du feu '' comme dtant veims de la Perse a Tdpoque ou ce 
pays dtait gouvernd par les Sassanides, ces zelatenrs de la doctrine de 
TAvesta. 

D'autre part, en coinparant le culte des ancdtres chez les Ossdtes 
avec le culte que les Iranieiis vouent a ieurs “fravashis/' on est 
porte k reconnaitre que le premier a plus d’analogie avec le culte 
prirnitif des “pitris"' Vediqiies. M. Harlez observe avec raison ce 
fait, que dans FA vesta, les “ fravashis ne sont pas uniqnement les 
Times des morts, mais des genies dont sont possddfe tant morts que 
vivants et roeme les generations k venir. Les personnages divins 
liabitant le ciel out aussi leurs fravashis ; '' il en est de meme des 
objets divers de la nature. Une telle doctrine s'dcarte dSjk eon- 
siderablement du culte des anc^tres commun tous les peoples aryens, 
la doctrine de FAvesta est beaucoup plus subtile, plus spiritualists 

2 Dans la prike prononcee par le choutses ou aide du <*decanos avant d’ac- 
complir le sacrifice, il parle en mdxne temps que du Dieu tout-puissant, de la m^re de 
la terre et du soleil, du gSnie du soleil. Eristof et Macciabelli parlent des genies de la 
rnontagne et de leur culte par les montagnards. O'est par cette croyance peuplant 
d’esprits tous les phdnom^nes de la nature, que s’^expli^i^e le polyth^ismo des Khev- 
sours, rappeM par Badde. : ! i * - ; ' ’ ^ ’ b b ; r 
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Quelle que fiit la source de ce spiritiialismq.^ son absence de la 
mytliologie Osske rapproclie cette deniiere dii culre aryeu primitif. 
figalement le manque complet ehez les Ossetes trim dnali-nie etroit, 
de la concentration des principes du bieji et an mal dtins la iiersonne 
de deux divinites sans cesse en lutte, Agum-Maz-ia et An:ra-ilauiou, 
laquelle caracterise la doctrine religieiise de I'Avestrg lanis eonfinne 
dans Topinion que rkablissemeiit an Caiicase de cette tribii iraiiieime 
s'est effectue a uiie epoque anterieure h la coiniiasitiiin des iivres 
religienx des Iraniens.- Le professeiir Vsevulod AHller arrive d la 
mfime conclusion, en se fondant sur des ilonnces tiroes Ae la langue 
Ossete. II remarqiie ce fait, que les mots teeliinf|iies se rapportaiit 
a Televe du betail, dans la langue Ossete, sunr tmr- ddorigiiie pure- 
inent iranienne, et qu’au coiitraire, les lerines d.esignruit les instru- 
ments aratoires et certaines herbes, plaiites et des arbres a fruits — 
sout d’origine incertaine, on des mots empruntes. il. iMiller arrive, 
en s^appuyant sur ees donnees, k la conclusion que jusqida Tepoque 
de leur etablissement an Caucase, les Ossetes eiaient par preference 
un peuple nomade. B'autre part, le fait fjue les termes Ossdtes 
dkignant I’argent, le cuivre, le plonib, sont d’urigine Ouralu-akaique, 
amene Fauteur des ^‘l^tudes Osshtes'' k croire que ‘‘les Ossetes onfc du 
venir non pas du midi, d'oit ils idauraient pu apponer avec eux les 
termes Ouralo-altai'ques ddsignant ces trois metaux, mais du nord, 
d’un pays riche en mkaux, probablemeiit de la chafne de TOural, 
c.-k-d. qu’ils ont passe en Europe par la graiule voie qiii passe eiitre 
la chatne de TOural et la mer Caspienne, voie suivie par les tribus 
Ougro-finnoises et Ouralo-altaiques, en pariie mdnie dans les temps 
Hstoriquesd* ^ 

“L'archaisme de la langue Ossete, qui, dans sa phondtique et dans 
ses formes, prdsente entte toutes les kngues iraniennes les caraeteres 
de la plus haute antiqnitd ” ^ lui sugg^re Tidde que letablissement des 
Ossetes en Europe avait commened longternps avajit lApparition des 
premiers monuments de la langue de TAvesta. I! regarde conime 
berceau des Ossdtes, non la Perse on la Medie, mais les steppes sitiids 
au nord, et qui offrent un terrain plus favorable a la vie nomade. 

^ Harlez croit qa’il est entrd dans la mythologle Cranienne cn vciiaiit de la Mudie, 
et quil a ot^ 41abore d’abord par ies Mages. Yoy. Avesta, trad, par Harlez, Intro* 
duction, p. exxv. 

® A cette conclusion ne s’oppose nullement iMxisteuco parmi les litres OssMm 
ou nartes du nomnnS Amiran ArimaH), sa l%ende se tronvant, comme le dit 

Mpurier, encore^ r^paudae m Mingr^e, d*oti il lui a 4t6 facile de passer en Oss^tfe. 
^qpuiparez; ^‘L’Etat Beli^eux de. k Mingr^Iie/' dans la *‘Bevue da imiatolre des 
pour Famde rSSy. 

^ Etudes, pss^tes, pip. n-35. 
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C’est de ces steppes, qu’il regarde comme la premiere patrie des 
Iranieus, que les Ossetes sent partis dans la direction du sud-est de 
la Eussie ec vers le Cancase septentrional, en compagnie de cette 
masse de tribus de nieme origine que les aneiens ont signales sous 
les noms de Sarmates et d’Alains. 

Ainsi les survivances de la eivilisatipn iranienne an Cancase ont 
deux origines diverses : premidrement I’immigration des Ossetes, tribn 
iraiiienne, qui se cionne encore aujourd^hui le nom d'lran, immigra-* 
tion qui doit etre rapportee a plus de looo ans avant J^sus Christ, 
cE (uu est par consequent anterieure^ la redaction de FA vesta; et 
secondement riniportation dii Mazddisme et de la legislation religieuse 
de r Avesta par la force des armes, au temps des Sassanides taut en 
Georgie, que dans toute cette partie du Cancase qui s^etend au Bud 
de la grande chaine« 
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BY 

The HoxotRABLE IL IL EIHLEY, 

Iwlian Civil ServkCf Member of ike Ikiiftnl. Lojislntive Council, 

Cornpanion of the hulmn Empire, Honorary Memher of the fratck A^iohwn, President 
of ike AMltropoloykal Society of Brmbny, 

In a paper read before the British Association at Xeweastle in 1889, 
and in addresses delivered subsequently in London a!id Berlin, I 
ventured to draw attention to the neglect shown by European 
students to the great masses of anthropological data which India 
offers to the scientific inquirer. I pointed out (/?) that the Indian 
races are in full vigour, and show no signs of dying out ; ( 5 ) that 
observers are numerous in India, and notlii ng but organisation is 
wanted; (c) that observations can be multiplied, and repeated, and 
tested over large areas of country ; and (d) that the caste system in 
its present form tends to maintain a certain persistence of types, and 
to eliminate in great measure the influence of crossing. For these 
reasons I urged that the anthropology of India deserved more syste- 
matic study than had hitherto been bestowed upon it. My appeal 
was not without effect. It led, as is stated in Dr. TyloFs recent 
presidential address to the Anthropological Institute, to the forma- 
tion of the British Association Committee on the Habits, Customs, 
Physical Characteristics, and Eeiigions of the Xatives of India. I 
am now in a position to report for the information of tlie Congress 
some further progress recently made in the same direction — in what 
may be called the administrative branch of anthropological inquiry 
in India, 

In Xovember 1880, just before I returned to India, I had the great 
advantage of conferring with Professor Robertson Smitii and Mr. 
J. (J. Frazer, of Trinity College, Cambridge, as to the best means of 
organising anthropological researches in India so as to extend to the 
, .entire continent — or at any rate to all provinces under British rule — 
the methods of inquiry already adopted in Bengal Our conclusions 
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were embodied in a letter addressed by me to the Government of 
Bengal, proposing that Honorary Directors of Ethnography should 
be appointed in every province of India; that they should be autho- 
lised to oigcinise systematic inquiries through local correspondents in 
conceit with the district officers; that a grant of public money should 
be made for the purpose of meeting correspondence and contingent 
charges ; and that monographs on the tribes, castes, and sects of 
each province should be drawn up and published from time to time, 
ihese monographs should of course be framed as far as possible on a 
uniform model, so as eventually to take their place as articles in an 
Imperial glossary of the tribes and castes of India, which it is hoped 
may eventually be published 011 the lines of the Ethnographic Glos- 
sary recently compiled for Bengal. Copies of this letter were sent 
to the Boards of Biological and Oriental Studies at Cambridge, to 
the Eoyal Society of Edinburgh, and to the Anthropological Society 
of Berlin. The view taken of the scheme by the high authorities 
may be judged from the fact that the ¥ice- Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge and the Council of the Eoyal Society of Edin- 
burgh addressed the Secretary of State for India on the subject, 
expressing a hope that the ethnographic researches suggested might 
be carried out. Dr. Eudolf Virchow, President of the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Berlin, wrote to the Government of Bengal to the 
same effect, laying stress on the necessity for uniformity of procedure 
and offering advice and assistance. 

Tiie scheme was approved for Bengal by Sir Charles Elliott, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, and forwarded by him to the Government of 
India, who commended it to the notice of the other Provincial 
Governments. The first province to follow the lead of Bengal was the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh. In 1885, when Sir Alfred Ly all 
was Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. J. C. Nesfieid had been commissioned 
to draw up a sketch of the caste system in those provinces, and a 
grant had been made for the purpose of carrying out anthropometric 
researches such as were then being initiated in Bengal. The resales, 
being eight indices and eleven measurements for twenty-three tribes 
and castes, have been published in the second volume of my Anthro- 
pometric Data, which forms the fourth volume of the Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal. In accordance with this liberal and enlightened pre- 
cedent Sir Auckland Colvin, the present Lieutenant-Governor, has ap- 
pointed Mr. Orooke, the author of the recently published Ethnographic 
Glossary of the North-West Provinces, to be Provincial Director of 
Ethnography, and has formed a strong Committee to assist him in his 
operations. The members of E. L Kitts, dl 
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tlie Indian Civil Service, who has given luiicli attention to aiithro- 
poinetry, and to the statistical aspects of eluiiograpiiy in relation to 
the census ; Mr. Tincent Smith, also of the Indian Civil Service, 
distinguished for his antiquarian knowledge; and Mr. J. C. Xe.stield, 
of the Educational Department, whose tvork on the Caste System i.s 
■well known. A grant of public money ha.s been made and the co- 
operation of district officers has been invited. The Cunmiiuee have 
already placed theiltselves in commuiiication with me, and have 
announced their intention of working on the lines loiiowed in 
Bengal. This is an admirable heginuiug, ami I .submit that the 
Congress might properly indicate tizeir reoogtiiiiou of the iictimi 
taken by the Government of the North-Wt'.st lTovinez.-.s and Oudh 
to promote the study of anthropology ami ethnography iiz a part of 
India where the caste system is very strong azzd well organisciL 
I have mentioned already that the jzrinciple of my scheme was at 
once accepted by the Government of Bengal, and the intention was 
expressed of placing the work in my hands. It wzis lliozight, how- 
ever, undesirable to take any further steps until the iizrezitions of 
other Provincial Governments were known. Meanwliilc a modifica- 
tion of the original scheme has been sxiggesteii, and is likely to be 
carried out at an early date. At a general ileeting of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, held on the 3 rd August, Sir diaries Elliott, the 
newly elected President, being iii the chair, I i/roposed to the Society 
the following resolution, which was carried uzianimously “'J'hat a 
third section dealing with Anthropology, Ethnology, and Eolk-lore 
he added to the Journal of the Society, and that the Council be 
authorised to enter into negotiatioms with the Government in order 
to obtain a grant in connection with Ethnogi'aphy.” In the letter of 
the Government of India commending my scheme to the Pi'oviucial 
Government the suggestion is thrown out that the objects in view 
might suitably be attained by inviting the co-operation of scientific 
and learned societies, where such exists. The resolution passed by 
■the Asiatic Society seeks to give effect to this suggestion. The idea 
is that the Government grant for ethnographic inquiries might be 
placed at the disposal of the Society on the condition that the Direc- 
tor of Ethnography should become a member of the Council of the 
Society ; that a Committee should be formed for dealing with An- 
thropology, Ethnography, and Eolk-lore; that the Society’s Journal 
should be made tbe niediaia ioi publishing monographs, notes, 
measurements, &c. ; and that tie form of all matter so published 
should be determined with Reference to the Imperial, Glossary of 
TM.i»^4hd; Cdste which, as stated above, it is hoped may some day' 
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ibe brouglit out. The co-operatiou of district officers will of course 
be enlisted. 

The arrangements described above seem to promise well for Bengal 
ami the blorth-West Provinces. It may be hoped that other pro- 
vinces will follow this lead. It is a matter for much regret that the 
Government of Madras, in its order of the ist April 1S92, resolved to 
inform the Government of India “ that it is not possible to arrange 
for any systematic prosecution of inquiries of the kind in this presi- 
dency.” From the anthropological point of view, the Madras Presi- 
dency is one of the most interesting and ptomising fields of research 
in India ; it is almost wholly untouched, and there is every reason to 
believe it to be peculiarly rich in survivals of primitive culture. I 
trust that this Congress or the Indian Committee of the British Asso- 
ciation may be able to induce the Madras Government to reconsider 
their decision. They seem to have been influenced in arriving at it by 
the opinion of the distinguished antiquarian Mr. Kobert Sewell, of the 
Madras Civil Service. It is apparent, however, from Mr. Sewell’s 
letter on the subject, a copy of which has been sent to me, that he has 
misunderstood the scope and practical working of my scheme, and, by 
suggesting that the officers engaged in it should he paid, has raised 
up an insurmountable obstacle which I was careful to avoid. In the 
present condition of Indian finance no Government could afford to 
pay the high officers who alone are competent to direct scientific 
operations of this kind. Nor is there any necessity for a Govern- 
ment to do so. Interest on the subject is keen, and volunteers aire 
plentiful. Nearly two hundred Cotrespondents came forward volun- 
tarily to assist me in Bengal, and there is no reason to suppose that 
the same amount of intelligent interest cannot be looked for in other 
provinces. 

But it is to inquiry in the Punjab and beyond the Punjab frontier 
that I look for the results of the highest interest, and I have little 
doubt that Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, the present Lieutenant-Governor, 
to whose initiative when Home Secretary in 1885 the Lahore Ethno- 
graphic Conference was due, will find means to further similar in- 
quiries within his own province. During the years 1887-88 a small 
but very interesting series of measurements, extending, I am sorry to 
say, to only nine Tribes and Castes, wete taken under my supervision 
by Ala-ud-din, a Civil Hospital Assistant at Lahore. The results 
appear to be of the highest interest with refetence to recent specula- 
tions concerning the origin of the Aryans.; i They are, I may add, 
confirmed to a remarkable 'Measurements recently 

taken by me of a number Nagars who w'ere 


brought down to Calcutta in March last lliese nicasureinciits I 
hope to publish in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
as soon as I can get time to work out their correlations with the 
measurements of the Punjab tribes. It was curious to find among 
these wild tribesmen, wmo had just been figiiting against us at Ault, 
confirmation of the statement quoted by Crete ^ from Eitter’s Erd- 
kiinde, that among the inhabitants of Ivafiristan . . . there exist 
traditions respecting Alexander, together with a sort of belief that 
they themselves are descended from his soldiers.” Among the men 
measured by me were two Nagar Ciiiefs with fair coniplexiuiis, light- 
brown eyes, ej^el ashes, and moustaches, and limbs of perfect propor- 
tions, who looked as if the figures on a Greek va^e had by art-magic 
been endowed with life. They claimed descent from no less a 
person than Alexander himself, and one of them bore the name of 
Iskandar Khan. 

In conclusion I would beg tlie members of trie Congress to bear 
in mind that the sort of ^‘open-air bureaucracy” by which India is 
governed, which spends a great part of the year in camp, and has 
unrivalled opportunities for free personal intercourse with the people 
is the finest agency for carrying on anthropological and ethnographic 
inquiries that it is possible to imagine; that by engaging in such 
inquiries these officials render themselves more eflicieut for Govern- 
ment purposes and more popular with the people; and that the 
knowledge to be acquired in this manner throws the most striking 
light on the annals of classical antiquity as w’ell as on the earlier 
phases of primitive human society. If the Congress can see their 
way to give influential support to these views, they will have done 
much to strengthen the hands of those who are endeavouring to 
promote the study of anthropology in India. 


^ History of Greece, x. i68, wole. 
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NOETHBBN INDIA. 


W. CEOOKE, 

Bengal Civil Service ; Honorary Birector of Ethnographical InquirieSj 
North- Western Provinces and OudJu 


I PROPOSE in the following paper to give a brief sketch of what has 
been and is being done to advance the scientific study of ethnography 
in Northern India. 

It can hardly be said that special attention was devoted to this 
subject before 1881, when Mr. Denzil Ibbetson, in his Eeport on the 
Census of the Panjab, made a most valuable contribution to existing 
knowledge on the subject of the origin of caste and tribal organi- 
sation and the popular religion of the province. Previous to the 
p>ublication of Mr. Ibbetson's Pieport, the caste organisation of 
Northern Imiia had been treated of in at least two noteworthy 
books, the Supplementary Glossary ” of Sir H. M. Elliot, and the 
treatise on “ Hindu Castes as Found in Benares/' by Eev. Mr, 
Shening. Both of these books are, it is needless to say, of ines- 
timable value to all students of the question of caste within the 
boundaries of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. Unfortu- 
nately, little more than half of Sir H, Elliot's notes were published 
during his lifetime ; and his latest editor, Mr. Beames, seems to have 
been able to discover little unpublished materials. The great trea- 
tise on “Indian Caste," by Dr. Wilson, of Bombay, remains also 
unhappily complete. 

Valuable as all these works are, the student of modern ethnography 
now demands something more than their authors ever attempted to 
supply. Most of them were, in fact, written before the attention of 
scientific men was devoted to a series of hew problems in connection 
with the sociological development of the human race. It is neces- 
sary only to mention the questidr^"'iad:^hfp|;ed with the origin and^ 
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evolution of human marriage, the rise of tise institution of caste of 
the clan and family, the meaning and influence of totemism the 
connection between European and Oriental folk-lore, and the link 
whieh exists between numerous agricultural ceremouies and much of 
our mythology, It is a somewhat humiliating confession that India 
has, as yet, done little to assist the scieiititic worLl of Europe in 
finding an answer to these and cognate problems. Any one who 
takes the trouble to run his eye down the bibliography and refer- 
ences of books like Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Principles of Soeiologv ” 
Er. Tylor’s “Primitive Culture,” Sir J. Lubbock’.s “Origin of Civihia- 
tion,” Mr. Frazer’s “Golden Eongli,” Er. 'We.siennarck’s “ Historv of 
Human Marriage "and many other works of the .samu clas.s, will find 
somewhat to his surprise, that while mimerous illustrations of the 
beliefs and usages of primitive tribes are clerii'ed from fragnientarv 
and (as it may be, perhaps, in some cases .susjiected) untrustworthy 
accounts by casual travellers of obscure race.s in Africa, Aiustralia 
and the islands of the South Pacific, little information has been 
obtained from India itself, which has been fully occiqiied and ex- 
plored by generations of British officers. On tiie other hand, the 
extensive use which has been made by Eui’oi'iean .scholars of authentic 
information from India contained in books like Colonel Ealton’s 
elaborate account of the race of Assam and Chora Xugptir, in the 
volumes of the Xyw^cTxcit GazctttcT^ and in tno foik-lore ma^razines 
edited by Major Temple and the writer of this jjaper, shovvs that 
there does exist a demand for information from India which scholars 
and inquirers of the present day can with some advaiuaue supply to 
the scientific world of Europe, 

It is the Province of Bengal which really tmjoy.s the honour of 
htiviug led the way to a more scientific study of indiuii ethnology. 
All serious students ot the subject are aware ot the enormous advance 
in knowledge which is marked by the recently published accounts of 
the “ Tribes and Castes of Bengal,” prepared by Mr. H. H. Bisley. It 
is hardly too much to say that we have here, for the first time a 
fairly complete analysis of the sociological condition and popular 
religion of the greatest of our Indian provinces. Xo one is more 
folly aware than Mr. Eisley himself that his “Ethnographical Hand- 
book cannot be regarded as perfect, and, in order still further to 
, pxtend ethnographical study iu Bengal, he has recently laid before 
Bengal a proposal which amounts to starting 
'■ Eepartment in connection with the Society, which 

iWl from time to time issue special proceedings of its own. This 
,^fo|iOsal has met with the support of Sir C. A. Elliott, the Eieutenant- 
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Governor, who has, during a long service in India, interested himself 
in the subject. I think I need hardly ‘say that this Congress -will 
cordially wish success to the labours of Mr. Pusley and his fellow- 

TTorkers. 

At the desire of the Supreme Government the inquiry thus opened 
in the Province of Bengal is now to be extended to the ISTorth-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. Bengal enjoys two very decided advantages as 
compared with her younger sister provinces. In the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, with its museum and library and body of trained scientific 
workers at Calcutta, she finds an organisation already in existence, 
capable of almost indefinite extension, to meet the wants of any 
special branch of inquiry, and she possesses a much larger and more 
intelligezit class of educated native gentlemen than the provinces in 
the interior of the country. Hence the Government of the Horth- 
Westerii Provinces and Oudh, whom I have the honour to represent 
at this Congress, in its desire to meet the wishes of the Supreme 
Government, has been obliged to start a special organisation de novo, 
to which the task of ethnographical inquiry has been intrusted. 
The new Ethnographical Board will consist of three members — 
Messrs. Kitts, Kesfield, and Smith, with the writer of this paper as 
Director-General. Mr. Kitts has for some time specially devoted his 
attention to anthropometry, and has. been in communication with the 
chief recognised scientific authorities in. Europe %vith a view to settle 
the details of tlie scheme of operations, and to procure the mo.st 
improved mechanical appliances. He has also, I understand, been 
devoting particular attention to nomadic and vagrant tribes, and the 
physical characteristics of the classes of habitual criminals. Mr. 
Kesfleld, the author of a note on the Caste System, and of valuable 
ethnological articles contributed to the Calcutta Heview, will, it is 
hoped, place at the disposal of the Board a valuable series of notes 
on the folk-lore and ethnology of some of the more obscure tribes, 
collected during an extended period of Indian service, and Mr. 
Yincent Smith, whose writings on numismatics are of recognised 
value, will advise us on historical questions. For the compilation 
of a special handbook, bringing together, on a definite system, all 
available information on the subject of existing castes— their history 
and traditions, their internal structure, social manners and customs 
and religion— the writer of this paper will be responsible. The 
Board hopes also, from time to time, to publish reports and mono- 
graphs on special subjects connected with their general inquiries. 

Before the establishment of this Board the writer of this paper 
compiled, for the special Pse^of in the recent Qmpm, 
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a small ethnograpHcal handbook, bringing together in a series of 
notes miicb information not readily aceessiUa It is needless to 
say that, besides the special caste-literature, to which reference has 
already been made, there is a large mass of iiiformrition scattered 
about in a number of official reports, and a considorahle body of 
periodical publications, such as the Arntfie Itemmlm, the Pro- 
eeedinffs of the Asiatic Society, the Cateutia lierinr, the InrUm 
Antiquary, and others. In particnlafj the large coHectii}n of Settle- 
ment Reports for the temporarily settled districts contain much in- 
formation of value on castes and tribes, manners and cnstonis, local 
history and antiquities. These are now beini! gradually unearthed 
and explored, and all the information connected with the special 
labours of the Ethnographical Board abstracted for future use. 

Next, we have commenced the special inquiry now in progress, 
by requesting the officers in charge of each disirici to nominate a 
superintendent with whom w^e shall communicate direct, and thus 
relieve the already over-burdened district officer of all labour in 
connection with the Board^s proceedings. These sui)eiinteiicieiits are, 
wherever it has been possible to secure their co-operation, indepen- 
dent native gentlemen whose education and intelligence qualify 
them to supervise such inquiries; others are native officers on the 
active or pensioned list ; others, again, are members of the Imperial 
or Provincial Civil Services. But %ve have endeavoured to utilise 
as much as possible non-official native agency, and it is obvious 
that gentlemen of this class, from their own complete personal 
knowledge of the subject, are likely to be among our most valued 
correspondents. 

We have, then, issued a regular catechism, which goes through the 
subject in detail. This list of points for inquiry is practically iden- 
tical with that prepared by Messrs. Ibbetson, Nesfield, and Risley 
at the Ethnological Conference held a few years ago at Lahore. 
This has been reprinted as an appendix to Mr. liisieyV book on 

Bengal Tribes and Castes/' If any member of the present Congress 
who takes an interest in this branch of inquiry wdll be good enough 
to go through this catechism and suggest any additional points upon 
which, in the interests of scientific ethnology, further inquiry is 
desirable, it is hardly necessary to say that we shall be only too 
pleased to have the matter investigated. 

It has been objected, and not unreasonably, that this method of 
collecting ethnological facts involves more than one possible danger. 

the one hand, it may be said that there is a possibility that really 
y^^ual^ile facts may be lost in a mass of trivial detail, and that any 
‘1 f U’’’ /'■ - 
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system of dealing with castes individually in glossarial form, which 
is that adopted by Mr. Eisley, is likely to result in considerable 
repetition. This, no doubt, is all very true. But, at the same time, 
there is tliis much to be said, that we in India, who do not profess 
to be in any sense trained ethnological experts, are not qualified to 
decide what facts bearing on the manners, customs, and religion of 
the nations of the country as we find them may, or may not, turn 
out to be of value when treated in the comparative form by professed 
etiiiiologists. We may possibly, in our ignorance, weed out exactly 
that particular piece of information which may ultimately be found 
to fit in as a useful fact amidst knowledge already independently 
collected regarding other savage or primitive races. Again, the risk 
of vain repetition may perhaps be to some extent avoided by taking 
in a group of kindred castes or tribes, one to serve as a standard 
which can be dealt with in detail, and thus, in dealing with the 
cognate castes, it will be necessary only to arrange a system of cross 
references, and describe any point on which they differ specifically 
as compared with the standard. Again, when special attention must 
be paid to races which there is reason to believe are generally 
distinct, such as Jats and Gujurs, nomads like Nats and Kangars, 
Dravidians like Kols and Cheros, these castes, which are purely 
occupational, and most of which are of comparatively modern origin 
by a process of fission from other castes, may be with advantage 
disposed of in a more summary manner. Aids, in the shape of a 
classified subject-index, need only be mentioned as possible helps 
to any one using the book. It may further be said that there is 
a danger of collecting facts as archaic survivals which are really 
not so. This is true, of course, and is a danger inseparable from 
every form of ethnological research. Thus we may find tribes or 
sections with names, or customs, or worship connected with some 
plant or animal, which may rashly be classed as totemistic when 
they are really based on some modern Brahmanical legend. This, 
of course, is possible, and it is perhaps in these survivals of totemism 
that most care is needed. As it has been said, it does not follow 
because a man lives in Acacia Villa, and has daughters named Eose 
and Violet, that he is in the totemistic stage. But here all we in 
India can do is to take the story or legend as we find it, and test 
its origin to the best of our ability. For instance, the Kaclihwaha 
KSjputs may have nothing to say to the kachhwa or tortoise, no 
more than the Ahitan class have anything really to connect them 
wdth Ahi, the great dragon ; but if the former keep images of tor- 
toises in their houses, and the immmitf ivom 
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bite, both facts are worth recording, even if the}” ra’e mere folk-lore* 
Our present idea is to follow with some modifications the arrange- 
ment adopted by Mr. Eisley* If any expert in tlie present Congress 
will aid us in any way towards its iinprovement, he will confer upon 
us a Taluable favour. I may here meniiuii that we shall derive 
much assistance from the results of tlie recent CeiisiH, the statistics 
of which are now in process of tabulation. 

Here a new departure lias been made, by which an accurate 
record of the sub-castes and sections of castes will, it is Iioped, for 
the first time be secured. The Census has shown a degree a! mimita 
subdivision of castes which was perhaps hitherto hardly siHiiected. 
By comparing these subdivisions with those rcjcurcieii at previous 
enumerations, we shall, it is hoped, be able in some measure to gauge 
liow far the process of evolution of new castes is now proceeding. 
This, as is the case with some of the more elementary forms of 
animal life, takes the 'Shape of a process of fission from existing 
castea Thus, to give an example or two : among niany of the in- 
ferior castes widow-marriage is a recognised institution ; widows, 
married by a much simpler form than in the case of virgin brides, 
^re regarded, from a legal point of view’3 w'edded wives; their 
offspring are legitimate, and entitled to succeed to tlieir fathers'* pro- 
perty. But such castes, as they become gradually more completely 
Brahmanised, no longer permit wddow - marriage, and the more 
advanced section has a tendency to part company with tiiat portion 
of the caste which retains a custom offensive to high-caste opinion, 
and to form m endogamous entity of Its own. In the same way 
sections of the menial or aboriginal tribes are always seeking for a 
rise in importance by pretending to Edjput descent For example, 
the Kharwdrs are a well-known Bravidian race, fouiicl along the 
eastern part of the Vindhyan range. Part of them now call them- 
selves Benhans Eujputs, and have succeeded in forming marriage 
alliances with some septs of admittedly genuine EAjput descent. 
Changes of occupation, again, produce the same results. The Kunjras, 
or greengrocers, are gradually breaking up into two endogamous > 

which sells fruit and the other vegetables; and out of the 
; original Kahar, or bearer caste* a body, of workers in stone, ’who call 
themplves Sangtai’ash, is being gradually elimiimtecl These new 
entities refuse to intermarry with their original bretlireii, become 
jpe^di^ainous, and gradually riae to the dignity of a separate caste* 

^ body of Barhais, or .carpenters, in the western 
province, have begun to call themselves Bithmans,- , 
to perform any degrading OACUpatiom 
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siicli as tlie repairs of the conservancy carts nsed by municipalities. 
The interest of such cases as these is obvious, as it shows us in actual 
operation a process by which, almost certainly, many of the existing 
castes were formed. ° 

For the purposes of the surve}^ w’e have roughly marked out the 
habitat of the more important and interesting castes, and we are 
arranging for inquiries regarding them at their chief headquarters. 
Tims, v/e shall go to Meerut and Muraffurnagur for Jats and Ghjars, 
to (ionda for Barwars, Lalitpur for Sananrhiyas, Aligarh for Aheriyas, 
and so on. The writer of this paper has been for the last two years 
engaged on an inquiry into the races of the Vindhyan plateau and 
the valley of the river Son, Anthropometry has in Bengal made 
one important correction as regards the classification of these tribes. 
It has hitherto been the fashion to class some of them as Kolarian 
and some as Dravidian, Anthropopaetry has proved that this distinc- 
tion is no longer tenable, and that the differences between the various 
races are not so much physical as linguistic. Their affinity, again, 
with the races of Southern India is now fully established, and the 
term Kolarian may now be replaced by Dravidian. In the same 
connection wm have collected, ^nd are, we hope, in process of adding 
to our stock of facts illustrative of the growth of the family, sept, 
and tribe. 

Here vre touch one of the most important problems of modern 
ethnology. Is the family the primitive institution, or has the process 
of development been through the sept, with the stages of communal 
marriage, polyandry, and finally polygamy and monogamy, as they 
prevail at present ? It is perhaps premature fco attempt an answer 
to these questions, but it would rather appear that the rei^-lly primi- 
tive entity is not really the family, but the sept, and that the un- 
divided family, with incidents like that of the patria potestas, is, 
historically speaking, an institution of comparatively modern origin. 
However this may be, it certainly appears a fallacy to talk of the 
Aryan househokr' as if it were an institution peculiar to races 
whom, in default of any better term, we may continue to denominate 
“Aryan.'' One thing is quite certain, that the undivided or joint 
hirnily flourishes vigorously among the Kolariau or Dravidian races, 
to whom reference has already been made, and with whom conscious 
imitation of a distinctively Aryan institution is most improbable. 

Again, we hope to inquire more mimxtely than has hitherto 
been done into the functions and origin of the pmicTidyat or . tribal 
council, which, though considerably we%keiib(i under the individu- 
alistic pressure of English aUiong the menial castes 
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considerable vitality. But this is not the only hiail f r.'aiiis.iti.iii 
about -which little tangible is known as yet. ;JInny of ihr; .Mirzapnr 
Dravidians have an organisation known as the (/.-(/ W " lujitv,” ninier 
which the chief men of two or three cotitiguoin villri'.'.-i 'uictit for 
purposes of consultation and defence, ilany of tb.o Kuls, a<>aij! 
have a curious institution called the tdf or “mat.” wl.ieii fninpdses 
all the people who are entitled to sit on tl.e cm.i* tribul for 
purposes of consultation. This has one - fli*. i nf 

limiting marriage expenses, because only the members ni tlii? /«/ 
of the bride and bridegroom are necessarily invited to ilu; tribal 
marriage-feast. Both these organisations are pwliaps a survival of 
the original sept which first occupied the l,•c!!l;;!rv an L f’t-.r- I t’ v 
jungle. ........ 

ISText we propose to explore as far as possilde tlie various forms of 
marriage now in vogue. This may be expected to tiinnv .some much- 
needed light on the vexed question of the origin cu’ exo-mrnv ami 
endogamy. The rules regulating the list of prohibited dvorera are 
very varied and intricate. Among some tribes, .sudi as tho. 5 e of 
ravidian, or at least non-Aryan affinitie.s, exogamy i.s ret-nlated bv 
a well-established formula, which, with some ‘.slight variations i's 
practically of general application. This formula lurohibits inter- 
descendants of tlie paieruar and maternal 
uncles and the paternal and maternal aunts for a varving number of 
generations, sometimes three, sometimes four or more. Thi.s usnallv 
represents the period of tribal memory within which reiariui.Aqj, jg 
remembered and recognised. To this, among the co-m,;,. ^aces in 

pemSs of Ztif /f f P^Wbition of intermarriage Leiween two 
persons of the same tribal section. These .sections are it is iii'er,-t 

12 IT 've tinm TlX 

mpse of the connection between totemi.Mn and niarria-.. a urob!,.,,, 

pared with Bengal been foTa li? P^ hn-ri ms corn- 
active Brahmanical influence these tofoT 

have been gradually shed totemistic sections appear to 

took its title" from the hart ov the toi t 

it was assumpd n ’ ioitoise, or tlm snake, with which 

the influence of BrahmLS 

mous founder some half-deWd assumed opony- 

sectional rule of exo^W „ T the 

and the caste has reverted to the “se.s fallen into desuetude, 

e formula of relationship to which 
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refereiice has already been xxiade. When we come to castes like the 
Eajputs, we find a definite prohibition, with sundry other restrictions 
of rnarriage within the sept ; and in the endogamous Brahmanical sub- 
castes exogamy is regulated by the Gotras with various calculations of 
the astrological affinities of bride and bridegroom. A careful collec- 
iion of these varying rules of exogamy, which has hitherto never been 
atteiiiptedj can hardly fail to be of scientific value, and may help to 
solve the problem of the origin of exogamy. To attribute to primeval 
savages (who, on the analogy of modern savages, must have been 
profoundly ignorant of the laws of health and intolerant of any 
restraint of the erotic instincts) any definite conception of the evils 
of close inter-breeding, appears utterly opposed to all existing 
evidence. Further inquiry will probably establish the theory that 
the present races are survivals by a process of selection from tribes 
among whom some rule of exogamy was a condition, not only of 
progress, but even of actual existence, ^ , 

We have, again, in Northern India, flourishing in full vigour, a 
number of marriage forms, some of which ethnologists are agreed in 
considering to be of a primitive type. It is, in the first place, very 
interesting to inquire whether, among any of these tribes, what 
is euphemistically called “communistic marriage'' prevails at the 
present day. That among the non- Aryan and menial tribes great 
sexual laxity prevails is admitted. Among many of them pre-nuptial 
infidelity is regarded with comparative indifference: adultery is con- 
doned by payment of a fine, and is not often a recognised ground 
of divorce. Among others, wdio pretend to deal with it seriously, the 
evidence required by the tribal council is so precise that the charge 
is seldom established. On the other hand, communistic marriage is 
everywhere regarded wdth abhorrence, even among the most degraded 
tribes, and if they ever did pass through this stage, it must have been 
at a period so distant that all recollection of it lias passed out of 
inemoiy, and popular sentiment has had ample time to crystallise 
in detestation of it. At the same time, we have recently come across 
some traditions of the existence of the Jus primce metis within com- 
paratively recent times in Eiwa, one of the native states bordering 
on Bundelkhancl The one, and, as far as I am aware, the single 
stock example of so-called “communistic marriage" derived from 
our provinces is that of the “Teehurs” of Oudh, which has been 
repeated over and over again in treatises on sociology. As far as our 
inquiries have gone at present, the Tiars are a, tribe of boatmen, the 
male members of which absent themselves from their homes for long 
periods. It is probably true , that sexual, license prevails widely. 
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among such people, but that anything ujjpruac;..';:;, 
marriage ” is in any sense recognised, seetjis rnttre t 
The same may be said of polyandry, svhiuh, ufc,. 
known theory, is the next stage to comn.iuiiam ii 
of marriage. That we have polyandrous cijmiuu;i::: 
slope of the Himalaya, in Kumaun and th.ihw 
to these people we shall, as far us the u:lliciilii..-s . 
permit, devote special attention. It wuuM u. it ■ 
to show that among these mountain ruec.-i p,.]v.iu 
couraged by special circumstances which do not 
parts of the Province. There is also reaswi lu suri 
custom prevails to some extent among tiie pa-tura 
the Jats and Giijars in the valley of the Juiiu.u. Ji 
Tiars, many of the male members absent th,-:i;.- 
homes for considerable periods, ami there are aist. 
lieving that, perhaps as a result of ii:faiitie;\k-. t 
unusually high among these people. But auKUig tl 
fa.r as inquiries go at present, what has been said r 
nistic marriage may be said of polyandrv. lu 
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invariai.ily marriage by purchase, the bride-price being fixed by well- 
established tribal custom. Thus a Korwa, one of the most degraded 
of the llirzapur forest races? pays Es.5, or, at the present rates of 
exchange, less than six shillings, and a bag of jungle roots for 
his britie. Among the Kols this rises to Rs.ii ; and among the 
C’nairnirs, in the eastern districts, any member of the caste may run 
away witli the wife of a clansman if he pays Es.eS damages in the 
presence of the tribal council, and feeds the brotherhood on a pre- 
scribed scale. It may also be noted that among many of the lower 
castes it is the rule, in the case of the second marriage of a widow, 
that her lover repays the bride-price to the relations of her first 
husband. We have, again, what may be considered the most primi- 
tive form of marriage by purchase when two families exchange 
girls and no bride-price is demanded on either side. It is only 
when we come to the higher castes that we leave the zone in which 
the bride-price is paid, and reach the stage in which the bride is 
provided with a dowry. 

Tiiis summary account does not, it is hardly necessary to say, 
exhaust the interesting xnaterial to be found by an analysis of these 
marriage ceremonies. Everywhere we come upon curious modifica- 
tions of tribal custom, quaint survivals of primitive usage, and 
remarkable variations of ritual, the origin and significance of which 
it is at present difficult to understand iand explain. We must also 
clearly understand that the really backward and primitive races, who 
are ethnologically most interesting, are undergoing such a rapid pro- 
cess of Brahmanisation, that if we delay much longer to collect these 
scattered relics of primitive culture, we may be too late, and some of 
the materials for writing an interesting chapter in the history of 
human progress may be irretrievably lost to science. It goes, too, 
without saying that the other social customs of these races deserve 
inquiry. The belief, for instance, in the pollution consequent on 
parturition and the menstrual period is universal, and India will 
furnish numerous examples of practices similar to those collected 
recently by Mr. Frazer. There is, again, the custom known as the 
eoutade, by which the husband pretends to share in the labour 
T>angs of his wife. Instances of this are curiously rare in Upper 
India, where the popular birth observances have been largely re- 
placed by a special Brahmanised ritual. One instance of the custom 
has been unearthed by Sir Monier Williams from Gujarat. Recently 
I came across a ease among:dh6 of the Dmtidian tribes in Mirzapur, 
#here the husband has to fcakd 'tho'fir'sfc of the caudle ot spiced 
drink which his wife The people are (^nite 



icmgiug irom wuac is littie more than exposure as fuuuii ■ 
of the lower Dravidian tribes, through earih-hudal uiVu' 
1 hat earth-burial combined with partial creamti.m \va; 
primitive rite, seems, apart from arciueulogicai fvi.ienctV 
the fact that even uow-a-days some classes of hulv lufu a 
and this is invariably the case with tiiuse svhu liie ,j£ 
small-pox. In these cases the corpse i.s uiaieivm.Hi tu 
occupied by the special deity of tiie plague, and’not to i 
pun ymg influence of fire. Various periods of i.oliiui 
death m the ramily are universally prescribed, ex Jem ai 
the lowest castes, during vvhicii a new body is beiirr I 
the wandering spirit by the pious care of his surviving relu 

Lmon of H “®gleeted, the spirit develops im.o a batief 
ciemoa of the most dangerous type. 

^^liich I can do no more than refer to a few leading points 
undeisBinil that the religion of the masses of the teinle is’ 

“f of Brahmanism. It i, iite Me 

highei classes of Hiinlus derive their religion in some fon 
rom the Vedas or Pnrinast tl... they worship Vi,I, „ 1 
smde energies: that they believe in some f„ of i d 
ransmigration. Bnt this is not the faith of ,1,. en mit 
how at the temple of one of the leco-nised ..odl- t ; 

•■od ht “iislf °h,^“ "'V.f “‘“f i” loo 

oou, ms lecisii Shruie, and the reli'dous bnt!;,„a-. ^ i ■ r 

Vitiation Of some o, the myr^r, as » 'S 

oia“r;:n“ni:£ dLtv'V'r 

Xh“ihrt^rh“firt;tht‘5.Sb^ 

We r ’'1'° ‘io ov 1 i 

■uimself agamst the.sfi Tnnlf-.if„„;„.._ n-. » ovu eje. ui 
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or Kali Devi. Besides iliese, there is the full-blown worship of saint 
and iiiartyrj many of them, curiously enough, importations from 
Islam, like the Panch P!r or quintette of saints, and Sfilar Masaud, 
the protomartyr of the early Mnsal min invasions. Popular, rural 
Hinduism, in fact, instead of being a definite, consistent creed, 
supervised by a regular State Church, is little more than a jungle of 
discordant beliefs. From the vague traditions of the Vedic creed it 
adopts one or two of the primitive deities, such as Lidra, who rules 
the tempest, and Varuna, who in the degraded form of Barun is a 
minor god of the weather. Then it has some deities derived from 
the natural pantheon, Suraj Harayan, the sun-god, to whom every 
pious TlincUi nows at dawn, Gangaji and Jumnl-mli — the Lady 
Ganges and Mother JnmnI; deities who impersonate the spirits of 
the mountain, like Kedariiath on the Himalaya, or the Vindhyachala 
Devi, the goddess of the Viudhyan range. At the recent Census 
every one was asked to give the name of his personal god — the 
isMadcva which every Hindu specially worships. The result is a 
most formidable list of local gods, a mass of obscure beliefs which 
it will be the duty of the present survey to investigate and illustrate. 

Lastly, comes folk-lore pure and simple. Into the vast subject of 
folk-tales we can, of course, make no attempt to enter. These are 
being gradually collected and published by another agency. It ivS 


hardly necessary to remind the folk-lorists of Europe that in India 
there is a vast harvest of folk-lore remaining to be reaped. Mrs. 
Steel and Major Temple, Mr. Knowles, Eev. Lai Bihari De, and 
recently Dr. Campbell with his collection from the land of the 
Santals, have each done something to advance our knowledge of this 
branch of folk-lore. Pandit Ganga dat Upreti has a large collection 
from the Lowmr Himalaya, which it is hoped he may receive sufficient 
assistance to publish. These are only specimens of the tales, songs, 
riddles, and proverbs wKich abound all over the country. But the 
labourers in this branch of researcli are few, and most of them are 
men laden with the cares of official work or other absorbing occupa- 
tions. At present, all we can do is to collect materials, and leave to 
other hands the task of examining and collating the incidents. This 
inquiry will in time settle the relation between popular folk-lore and 
collections like those in the Buddhist story-books and the Pancha- 
tantra, and trace the link which connects Oriental with European 
tradition. In this ethnographical survey we propose at present to 
devote our attention more to, the, collection of some of the current 
popular superstitions, such as ; th;e, meeting omens, the various forms 
of oaths and salutations# lucky times and 
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modes of coiidiieting agricultural operations an*! 1I» /f* 

again we shall gladly welcome am suggestiuns Ur iii'piin un pMints 
which may assist European folk-lorists. 

My object in preparing this brief sketch of what toe 
Survey aims at attaining^ as far as the !IsiJXth**\\ irsaiiii I ua i.a aiiti 
Oudh are concerned, will have been fuhy ruali>^-^i it I * -n Hiii.i 
sympathy and co-operation of the etnuologis:s uud i* uf 

Europe in the very difficult task which lies lefurc i:n 
. ' culties are of various .kinds, .To .begin .with, in l.niur in-na at 

we lack a body of experts with ample leisure an i !r~ia;n -- whn ?; m 
devote their whole attention to scieiiiiric rcseait-'n wnhius kin. is. 
Most of the work hitherto done in India l;a- neen eiune ;y luini- 
worked officials, who have devoted their scanty knstu't in an cnartvitl- 
ing climate to researches of this kind, M hat nv** par‘,a‘U,a:\y aim at 
in thus explaining the objects and methods of lue new -urv-y h to 
enlist recruits among the large numbers oi Liglily-uau 'unai young 
men who yearly leave our Indian schools and cullf?ges. If w<i cnaiid 
depend on the cordial aid of a body of correspciiba'Ui^^ of tik-* cbu-A 
we should attempt the survey wdih much less iinsgivliij-s lliaii wt? iVt4 
at present. In folk-lore alone the work doiui by irani like Uev. 
Lai Bihari De and Pandits Xatesa SA>tri uiiil ttanga iiu* riu-eti is 
sufficient to show what valuable aid iniu'ht he ulilinird b>v ibis class. 
Nextj we suffer from the lack of reference libraries au*i colliauioiirt of 
ethnographical specimens, a want wiiieh, it may bo liourd, will be 
supplied by the extension of the Public Library at AK:baabad ami the 
Provincial Museum at Lucknow. Lastly, wa* d»-il wi:h a 

people exceedingly reticent and suspicious of y ning ilicir 

inner life. The official with note-book in hand on a pruwl idiw iV/lk- 
lore is too often suspected of ulterior designs in ciniuccuun with ilm 
income-tax and the like. In particular, the menial tribes, w h- * funiisti 
one of the most fruitful fields for inquiry, are cxccriiingly and 
averse to giving any informatioUj because their special usages and 
beliefs are generally of aboriginal, or at least iiun-Aryun origin, ami 
- are looked upon with contempt by their high-caste neighuMurs. The 
study of humanity in India demands abundance of tact and a leniper 
not to be ruffled by stupid misconception or prcjuddee. 

, Ethnographical Survey of the Nortlm’Wcsierii Provinces and 

‘ . Oudh has still to justify its existence ; but while its respoiisibiiities 

.will be increased by .recognition' from the general body of Oriental 
y, scholars, its, energies can hardly fail to be stimulated by their sy in- 
bbygcp^thy and encoui^^eni'- ; 


UOSAKIES AIEXTIONED IN INDIAN 
LITEEATUEB. 

BY 

, / EBXST LEFMANl^ - ' V , ■ , 

P/'ojh.m' of Sansh’U in the UmeersUy of Strasaburcf, 

Ir is only at tlie request of our distinguished President that I venture 
to tisk’ your attention for a ivhile. Dr. Tyior, you all know, in his 
oRioiril capacity has charge of, and also himself possesses, marvellous 
i/ollectioiis of ohjects that hear upon the development of mankind. 
Among these treasures there is a collection of Indian rosaries, chiefly 
cfllecied by Jlr. Crooke, Collector of Mirzapoor, who represents the 
Xortli-Westeni rruvinces in our Congress. A few specimens of the 
coileetiun are being put before you, so as to furuish something like a 
basis hr our notes. 

Among the questions that may occur to the mind when occupied 
with the sight of these objects, there are five to which I may be 
ujoweil to claim your special attention. We want to know— 
r. llow have the rosaries been called in India ? 
c. To \vhat time back can their use be traced ? 
g. 'Wisiit are tlie materials out of which they have been fabricated ? 
4^^ho ill India has been using rosaries ? 

^f\Yhai are the numbers of beads that generally have formed a 

r^iilar rosary ? 

All these "questions, of course, may also be put as regards the 
jnrmit lime ; but as I myself, imfortmiately, have no personal know- 
ledge of modern India, and as I really to-day, and in this very room 
only, for the first time meet with specimens of Indian rosaries, I 
must leave it to others to describe what are the present customs 
relating to them in India. Perhaps Mr. Crooke will have the kind- 
ness to add a few remarks, in order jto exhaust fully the present 
subject of inquiry* ■ 

One printed source of information’^,. 'to, Indian rosaries has 




iii thes^vs only been pointed out to me by the above-meiitionerl 
leritoriocollector— collector of revenues and of rosaries, as well 
as of man>i|er things. It has appeared, I am told, in the last 
m er oi ih^^dAsiatAc Society’s Journal, which had not reached 
fetrassburg when that place ; so I miist delar examining it until 
some leisure-time ah the Congress. For the present, tlien let me 
tnrn simply to the pase. _ ^ , c. me 

. we sUd Jhink, tv:o or three different hinds of 

from'i.at has been spared to us relating to 

describing he different kinds of Indian 

ratio,. ^ inclined to do, 

used to rosaries ought to ha® been, than how tiiey really 

tionedivn^i '^'^hch, in spite oi t® typical deficiency ineii- 

tioned, ould certainly be the best of all, is-.^^iroly wanting. There 

some encvcV^^’ ^ chapters bearin *he subject in 

contain twelfth and thirtee*^^ centuries. Thev 

-us;, aix^rrat::^ 

literature be notbL K * ^^'® develol^"^ 

Kl«ti»g to tosariea °TeHZTJ‘ ““““ 

of .some antiquitv, have often 1 . especially f. 

few- and incorreeV copies. A woT f 


-JL 

S “rii;?(CiZ7v f ”* > 


i>.tc.>«rvea only . 

A work or this kind, for instana’ ^ ' 




and bad copy only is I believe^ bn or Wneb cV. 

brought over from pinares bv P r'“ Europe .-V^ 

woll 1)A -f-nof 1 i r*of6ssor Jveni nf 7 -r 

wen oe that one dav also a eonv nf c ^ It , 

rosaries will turn up. An inouirW, ^ T treating 

hear; but this has proved unsnccLfuI Tlfr ) 
that eminent seat of Indian learning called ^ ' ’^-iertaken 

whose ability I have every reason o f ‘^^-I’au' 

w-itli the confidence of Mr. Croofce ' ' favour 

various kinds, abounds in representations buildings . 

aie related to religious worship. Eolaries 
been traced in architectural stone- wn i-. u true, not ye 

expect to find some occasionally as for "in ^ believe we may wd 
he omikhavasiriha, two of the' most nha ‘‘'(yohamna an, 

• the Jamas, have been recognised by Dr "‘®«sils used b, 

ments lately unearthed. Of course on] ^ nionu. 

■ temples, anc 
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these only when more of them have been excavated, can in any case 
furnish some day representations of rosaries, as we shall presently 
see that in olden times only certain Brahmans were in the habit of 
using them. 

So 'we have mentioned two possible sources of information, the one 
to be drawn from technical literature and the other to be obtained 
from architecture. Neither of these has as yet yielded anything at 
present; and if I continued, in this negative manner, you would cer- 
tainly think my love for results to be a merely platonical one. I 
have, however, been compelled to say a few words as to what we 
c.qocct to know in the future. 

3. For showing what we alfeadyhnoWy I turn now to the third source 
of information, namely, to Indian literakcre. Here we read, in the 
first place, three or four different names of the rosary. 

The two oldest names are only found in the older literature of the 
Jainas, in the canonical works, as well as in some post-canonical ones. 
Consequently they are given in Prakrit, as the Jainas only in com- 
paratively modern times, namely, for the last thousand years or more, 
have gradually adopted the Sanskrit as a literary idiom. Those two 
Prakrit names are ganettiyd and hancaniyd. 

As to the first, the commentators and modern authors no longer 
exactly know what its Sanskrit prototype has been. They invariably 
transcribe it, when writing Sanskrit, by ganetrihd or ganitrikd, while 
but little linguistic thought suffices to put ganayitrikd instead, which 
literally means the counter/' This designation is most interesting, 
as it shows clecaiTy enough, I think, for what purpose rosaries have 
from tlie very beginning chiefly been used. They helped the monks 
i ri counting, and wffiat they counted by them was certainly nothing 
else than prayers. 

The second of the above two names is not, like '' counter," a name 
indicating the use, but one indicating the substance. As a rule we 
should translate it by the golden one," ka,ficana generally meaning 
gold." Now we have every reason to believe that a monk who con- 
tents himself with a few entirely indispensable objects, and who has 
given up everything of any mundane value, will not use a rosary 
made of gold. Moreover, we shall see below that probably the tradi- 
tion, ill assigning to kaficaniya the meaning rosary," deserves no 
credit. 

More clear are the third and the fourth names that appear in 
the literature. Both are found much later than the Prakrit names 
specified before, and in Accordingly they 

are given in Sanskrit : sutra. The first means 
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“garland,” the second means string; ” both therefore refer to the 
shape of the rosary, not to its use nor to its material. 

These two names are, however, almost invariably more distinctly 
specified by some other word prefixed. We find — in historical suc- 
cession — the terms akshamala, akshamalika, aksliasutra, rudifisha- 
rnala, carcakamala, japamala. 

Now aksha as well as rudntksha means a bead. So the first four 
of these varieties of name axenmnina ae parte; tlie last two fcarcaka- 
nuila^and japamala) again, like ganettiya, indicate the me, as earcaka 
and japa denote the prayers for the numbering of wliich the rosaries 
are used. 

^ Among the queries from which we started in our discussion, the 
first three would then be answered fairly well. We liave enumerated 
the names of rosaries used in India within the last two thousand 
years. ^ We have pointed out that the first references to them are 
found in the Jaina canon, and I may add here, already in some of its 
oldest parts, which we must suppose to have been composed more 
probably t%oo or three centuries than only one before Christ. 

Moreover, as to the materials used in the manufacture of rosaries, 
we may state that generally seeds have been used. This can be proved 
from^ the same name being often applied both to rosaries and to a 
species of the Elceocarpus plant, the seeds of which are apparently most 
fitted for being perforated and strung so as to form a rosary. Nav, 
the plant has even received its botanical name after the rosary ; it is 
Elccocaipits ga/mtr'us, th& latter word being a rather uiicram- 
matical Latin adjective formed on the basis of the Indian, badly 
Sanskritised, rosary-name ganitri, which is presupposed by oniiitrika 
and, as Professor Kern of Leiden writes to me, is found in the old 
Javanic language (being borrowed from Sanskrit in about the sixth 
century of our era). In Java, the word ganitri or geuitri has, up 
to tie present time, retained its botanical application, though the 
rosaries themselves are now in that island called tasUh, which is 
the Arabic word. 

W'e further want to know who has been using rosaries in India? 
Ihe literature suggests that certain Brahnan mo7ihs only have done 
SO, an no one else. Indian Buddhist literature does not mention 
rosaries at all. The Jain literature ascribes them only to certain 
monks of the Brahman order.. And in conformity with this, I am 
again told by Professor Kern, the old Javanic translation of the 
Eamayana more exactly attributes rosaries to the monks of the 
m%va faitli. 

It remains only for me to say a few words as to the nurnber of 
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used ia the rosary. I am not quite sm-e but I tbinfe I 
hat there should be a “ hundred ,aBd ^eight, as they sometimes 

i*- nresent “A hundred and eight has always been a very 

'u, umber. The oldest Brahmanical passage however (which 

ad in the AtharvaTeda-Parisishta), simply speaks of a hy^ndrcd. 
m quite sure that we, in our turn, might make up 
er of interesting questions connected with tlie history of 
least as nianvls there are beads in a rosary. I have to-day 
Lntured to tax your patience by the above remarks upon a few 


List OF Passages 

with the help of the Petersburg Dictionaries and 

paper on the KrshnajanmashtamT, p. 34 1“). 
d {a.) in canonical Jain works among tha ten utensils 

tic (pariFrajaka or tridandin). 

B (ed. fol. IS2/-). 3^9’ eva pariwayag’avasahe ten’ eva 

^1 ca kundiyam^ ea IcancmmV'- ®^Karodiyam4 ca 
^ 6 ca channaliyam ^ * ca ankusayam ca pavittayam » 
•hattayam ca yahanao ya pauyao ja dhaurattao "ya 
isahao padinikkhanmi, 2 tidandam kundiyam kancani- 
siva-kesariyam channalayam ankusayam pavittiya- 
’hattdvahana-sarajutte dhauratta-vattha-panbie « Ijg 
ndaka) went to the Parivrajakas abode, and taking 
,d the water-jar,2 and the kancanika-rosary s 
karotika,^ and the bundle of straw used as a seat, 5 and 
c knotted (or threefold) wood,^ and the hook,® and the 
: „anayitrika-rosaryJ« J and the umbrella, and the shoes 
the copper-rod clothes, he left the Parivrajakas’ abode, 
those ten objects, § and being furnished with umbrella 
■ith the copper-rod clothes.” 

’Indian ed., p. 281, Leumann’s ed., p. 72), tidandae ya 
\,rto ya karodiyao ya bhisiyao ya cbanijalae ya ankusae 
IL ya qandthjm ya chattae ya vahanao ya dhaurattao 
’The Parivrajakas headed by Amrata say jgt us 


nse the word in the sense of “eamng (Avasyaka-ourni, 
on the other hand, explain it in their lists corresponding 

ner used to clean the water.” , 

(aooordingto the commentary by Ahhayadeva). 
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throw away our ten iitensils"^ and the umbrellas and the slioes t and fclie 
copper-red clothes.’^ 

(k) in post-canonical Jain literature among the four PariYifijaka objects, 
Kathanaica on Amhyaha-nirynldi, ix. 64, 3 (according to the iiiianinioiis 
text of the Curni, of Haribliadra’s Tika, and of Deveiidra’s ITttaradhyayana- 
Yrtti 1 ), biie asane kundiyam tliavei, evam taie dandaganij cnuithe ganetli- 
yam, pancame janii 5 Yaiyani== “ (The Parivrajaka Canakja, seated on the first 
seat), places his w^ater-jar on the second seat, bis stick on tlie thin], Ids 
rosary on the fourth, and his thread on the fifth 

2. Kcmcaniydy ^‘the golden one,’^ named in the tw^o passages given under 
I (a), and in a metrical repetition of the passage just translated. This repeti- 
tion reads :§ kancana kimdiya tidandam ca = ^‘The gold, the water-jar, and 
the stick/’ Though Hemacandra|j apparently translates ‘‘the golden water- 
jar and the stick,” we may take it for certain that Icanmna is here a metrical 
equivalent for kancaniyd^ corresponding either to gamttigd or to jannovaiya 
of the preceding prose list. After a careful examination of the facts, I 
venture to suggest that perhaps the second of these two alternatives is 
right : Icancaniyd would then denote the Bmltraanical thread, and not, as 
Abliayadeva (1072 a.d.) would have it, a kind of rosary (rudraksha-krtri, 
rudrakshamaya-malika). This view removes the difficulty that the “ thread ” 
should not be mentioned at all in the very explicit list of Parivrajaka 
utensils as given in the canon, while it is always found in tlie much shorter 
lists of the post-canonical literature. , As to the latter fact, I add here tlrree 
enumerations taken from, the IvathanakaH on Avasyaka-niryukti, viii. 52 : — 

1 juyala, kuncliya, chattaya, uvanaha, Jannovaiya. 

ii. kadipatta, chatta, vanaha, kundiya, bambhasutta. 

iii. chatta, kuda, jannovaiya, kaclipatta. 

We find here full m' reduced clothes (juyala or kadipatta), the H'akrgar 
(kundiya, kuda), the umbrella (chatta, chattaya), the shoes (uvilnaha, 
vanaha), and the Brahmanical thread (jannovaiya, bambhasutta). 

3. Akslia-mdld: Atharvaveda - PariMshta, xliii. 4, ii, Cniyiitrya aksha- 
inalayam sayam-pratah satam japet = “Let him murmur his daily prayer 
(gayatri) in the evening and in the morning a hundred times with the help 
of a rosary.” Mbh., iii. 112, 5. Eamay., vi. 82, 84, Bevimrih., ii. 23. He- 
niMiTs Caturvarg., ii. i, 761. Nalacampu, i. 7. Purauasarv. Of aksbu- 
malin, “carrying a rosary” Siva, Mbh., xii. 10,374. Akshamrda, Ah of 
Yasishtha’s wife Arimdhati, Manu, ix. 23 ; N. of Yatsa’s mother, liarshacar. 

* Named in full again. 

•f" Here, as in the repetition of the Bhagavati passage, the slippers ” are omitted ; 
the Indian edition inserts the word, bnt it is not found in i 1 Lbhayadeva^s commentary, 
nor in the Poona palm-leaf MS, (Kielhorn, Eep., No. 72«). 

, t Jacobi’s ed. of Hemacandra's Pansishta-parvan, Appendices, p. 14, 10/. 

§ Jacobi, 1 . c., p. 17, ig. 

, !! Parisishta-parvan, viii, 359 (Jacobi's ed;, p. 247). 

t ' 0 /* * * § Jacobi, p. 26/.- 
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4. AksliamdWcd : Kumarasambli., v. 63. Kathasarits., xxiv. 102, Ixxv. 
175 ; also N. of an Dpanishad. 

5. A'k^ha’Sidra \ Kumarasambb., v. ii. Var. BrS., Iviii. 38/. Balara- 
iiiay.5 i. 53, ii. 2 (0/. HemMiTs Cat., ii. 12, 64). Subhash. (Boehtl., Ind. 
SpiA 7218). Kathasarits., cv. 30. Used for arranging the Yedie Stotras 
anti Sastras, according to the commentary oti Katyay.^s Srautasutra, xxv. 4, 23. 

6. Raih'dl\%a--m(ll<l : Harshacar., iii. ; Janakiliar., vi. 4. Necessary lor 
the Sivapilja, according to a Sloka of the Linga Parana. 

7. RatlrdkshamuUkd : KM., v. 1045. 

8. Radrdksha-valai/a : Kadaiiibaii, ii. 450. 

9. Radrdksha : Siva Pur., i. 37. Eajat, in 127 and 170. lantrasara, 
iv. Piiranasarv. Of, Eudriiksha, ‘‘N. of an Upanishad.” Also Eudraksha- 
mrihatinya and -varnana are names of works. 

10. Garcaka-mdld : Kuttaiiim., 66. 

1 1. Japa-indld^ found only in very modern works. - 
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NOTES ON THE W AH TT AL RELATIONS OE 
THE NICOBAR ISLANDERS. 

BV 

ED. HOEACE MAX. 

An exhaustive account of tlie soiuewlmt complex conditions of 
marital relations among the Xicobar Islanders would demand a 
longer paper than circumstances permit of mv preparing for the 
present occasion, wdien I am on the eve of my departure for the 
East: it is, moreover, a matter of some difficulty for a European, 
even after many years’ residence in the midst of a semi-barbarous 
race, to form a just estimate of their code of morals, and to describe 
certain of the customs prevailing among them, in siicli a manner as 
to convey a correct impression of the principles, or, to speak more 
accurately, of the traditions and impulses, which regulate their 
mutual relations ; especially must this be felt to be the case when 
treating of any such subject as that now under consideratiom Tlie 
following remarks must therefore be regarded as embodying certain 
conditions of their daily life, which have appeared to me to be 
primarily important and interesting, and worthy of notice, rather 
than as an attempt to deal with the subject in its entirety. 

Although it must be allowed that in numerous instances marital 
affection and fidelity are markedly shown by these islanders, it is 
nevertheless a fact that, like other tribes of Indo-Chinese and 
Malayan affinities, the Xicobarese regard the marriage tie lightly, 
and place no limit to the frequency of divorce. The laws— in default 
of a better word — affecting the relations of the sexes are well-nigh 
restricted to a prohibition against the union of first cousins/ and, of 
course, therefore, of relatives of yet closer consanguinity. It is per- 
missible for a man to marry his deceased wife’s sister or his brother’s 

^ A marriage between first consins is cited as having occurred at Kancowry, which 
elicited much unfavourable comment* 'There are no restrictions in respect to mar- 
riages between individuals of the same name or tribe. 
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\vido\y — or even wife if he have deserted her — ^biit he may not form 
alliance with two women, at one and the same time, who are in any 
yvay related by blood to one another. 

Instances of polygamy are comparatively rare ; and though Pk^e 
Earbe, writing in 1846, speaks of the "'privilege of the plurality of 
wives ” being permitted in Chowra— one of the islands of the Mcobar 
group — and offers as a suggestion that the preponderance of the 
female over the male element might explain the custom, there is 
nothing, so far as I have been able to ascertain during many years' 
residence among them (in the course of which I made a census of 
the population of each island), to bear out his statement as to the 
disproportion between the sexes, or to show that, though polygamy 
is under certain circumstances permitted (vide p. 893), it is of suffi- 
ciently frequent occurrence to be reckoned among their regular 
institutions. As to polyandry, it may be considered to be practi- 
cally unknown in these isles, for I was able to discover only a single 
case, which evoked no little merriment in the community where it 
occurred. On inquiry, I found that the conduct of the woman was 
due to lier disappointment in having no children by her first hus- 
band ; her second marriage was apparently fully justified by the 
event, at least from her point of view, in that she attained her desire, 
and both husbands continued to live together under one roof, with 
her and her child, in perfect peace and contentment, much to the 
surprise of their friends and neighbours. 

Contrary to the almost universal custom among races, civilised 
and uncivilised, no nuptial ceremony is observed by the Nicobar 
Islanders, nor any appeal made to the Deity, or Powers of Evil, to 
ratify the marriage bond ; it is not, therefore, wonderful that unions 
thus lightly contracted should be also lightly esteemed, and deemed 
capable of being dissolved at the wish of either party for any or 
no reason beyond fickleness of disposition, or incompatibility of 
temper.^ 

As soon as a girl is marriageable — which fact is published by the 
celebration of a feast, styled wl-^ngaich-holmn — she becomes the 
object of attentions, more or less pronounced, from the bachelors of 
the community, who, in proportion to her attractions, vie with each 
other in seeking to gain her good graces; the swain whose suit 
receives the most favour is usually permitted to effect a secret 
entrance into the home of his inamorata after the family have re- 
tired to rest, and if at or before daybreak no effort is made by the 
girl to detain him until his presence has, been discovered by the 

1 Divorce at Car Nicobar is rare, anfi is oomidered discreditable. 
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other inmates, he must consider his position as not yet assured. Ai 
Car Nicobar it is customary for a girl who is anxious to encourage 
any particular lover, and to testify to her willingness to accept iiini 
as her husband, to evince her reluctance to part with him, on the 
occasions of these nocturnal visits, by inflicting* as muny and as 
severe scratches as possible on his back, before he is able to make 
good his escape. These questionable love-tokens are not considered 
at all discreditable to either party, nor are they concealed even when 
the intentions of the gay Lothario are not serious. 

Bastards and children of unknown parentage are unfavourably 
regarded, and are rarely heard of except at Chowra and Teressa, for 
a woman has seldom any difficulty in persuading the putative father 
of her child to accept her as his wife ; but in the event of his evincing 
any reluctance, the influence of the headman and others would coni- 
nionly be exerted in order to make him accept the responsibilities 
required of him. 

It is considered the duty of parents, before consenting to their 
daughter’s marriage, to satisfy themselves as to the qualifications of 
the prospective son-in-law to maintain a wife, as, for instance, by 
skill in cultivation, fishing, canoe- or hut-building, or because lie is the 
owmer of extensive plantations. 

Nothing in the nature of a dowry is bestowmd upon the bride by 
her parents from their own resources, but tliey commonly make it a 
sine qua non that the bridegroom shall supply them with gifts of 
money calico, or jewellery, which are called ina^ for presentation by 
them to their daughter, as evidence that he is in a position to support 
a wife in comfort. In the event of all these preliminaries being 
satisfactorily arranged, the relatives raise no objection to the match, 
and the girl, decking herself in her ornaments,- as it were in token 
of her betrothal, is regarded as virtually married, and no one would 
think, for the time being at least, of paying his addresses to her. 
The lover is then at liberty to take up his residence with his wife 
and her family ; but though it often happens that the woman con- 
tinues to live in the hut of her father or brother, it is not de Tigucwi\ 
and their future home is dependent on the wislies of the young 
couple, as w^ell as on the convenience and relative merits, in regard 
to accommodation, afforded by their respective habitations. 

As I have already stated, there is no actual marriage ceremony,^ 

1 There is nothing in this practice ol the, nature of wife purchase ; they make no 
X:>retenc6 of capturing their wives. 

^ When a bachelor or widower wishes to marry he too wears his best clothes and 
ornaments, and frequents villages where there may be eligible young women. 

^ Fontana, writing in the last century, remarked that ** They unite in matrimony 
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l)ut it is usual for a uewly-wedded pair, after living together for 
about a month, to invite their friends from far and near to a feast, 
called odnlmga-haondnslie, which is given by themselves in honour of 
their nuptials. At this entertainment the bashful bride sits apart, 
but in no other way is the meal different from one of their frequent 
feasts. iSTo decorations or additions are made to the appointments of 
the hutj and neither dance nor song nor wedding gift enhances the 
importance of the occasion^ 

In the islets of the central and southern groups when a woman 
becomes encemte, it is not at all unusual for her husband to take to 
liimself a temporary partner,^ who is called Mteah (from iteah, to 
sleep). Should she also become pregnant while living in this capacity, 
she takes rank as a second wife, and is treated in every respect on 
terms of equality with the first wife, living either in the same or 
another hut, as may appear desirable in the best interests and happi- 
ness of all concerned.^ 

All the personal effects of a married couj)Ie, including the settle- 
ments {ina), plantations, &c., are regarded as joint property, Mha- 
paie]h4a^chlalia, in ‘which each considers the other to have equal 
rights so long as they cohabit ; but if a divorce ensues in consequence 
of the husband’s inconstancy, he at once forfeits his share of the ina 
as far as these are still recoverable; but if it be the wife who is in 
fault, the money and ornaments have to be restored to the man. 
Justice very properly requires a division of the said settlements when 
husband and wife alike desire a change. If children are born to tliem, 
it is possible that conjugal relations will be maintained in love and 
fidelity unto their lives’ end, but in the failure of offspring a speedy 
separation is almost inevitable ; the woman not uncommonly chooses 
for herself another mate from among the widowers or bachelors of 
her acquaintance, and the deserted husband consoles himself in like 
manner. In this way many of the Mcobarese, even before they reach 
their thirtieth year, have already had two or more partners, and a few 
others have been known to have transferred their affections even 
more rapidly. In one exceptionally flagrant case — that of an elderly 
headman — I found that of the twenty-two women he had in turn 

through choice, and if the man is not satisfied with the conduct of the woman, 
either from her inattention to domestic concerns or sterilitj, he is at liberty to dis- 
charge her, and each unites with a different person as if no such connection had 
taken place.” 

^ Both sexes are permitted to converse freely together after as well as before 
marriage, and no change is made by marriage in a man’s conduct towards members 
of his own or his wife’s family. 

2 This custom is not found at Car Nicobar.' ' 'r } 

^ The wife during her separation is callildyiiak;paiQa*yae. * ^ 
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‘'married/' eleven were still alive and coliabitiiig with others^ his 
connection with them being completely severed, although two of 
them at least had borne him children. It should be added tiiat his 
status in no way conferred any privilege in this respect, which might 
not have been claimed and exercised by any other member of the 
community. 

Prom the foregoing remarks it will be seen that divorce is practi- 
cally unrestricted^ and as a matter of fact tlie marital relations of the 
Nicobarese are, and have doubtless been for luaiiy generations, in 
so low a state, thatj in a large number of cases, they may fairly be 
characterised as amounting to little more than temporary ptiiring. It 
is significant of the temporary nature attaching in the minds of these 
islanders to the marriage tie, to find that tlie same word, 

Mha-pcdch, is used to denote the mutual relationsiiip subsisting 
between husband and wife, as would be adopted to express a partner 
in any trading operation. 

When a Xicobarese woman considers herself aggrieved by the con- 
duct of her husband in absenting himself from home, on what she 
regards as insufiicient grounds — as, for instaiice, when, having gone to 
a distant island for purposes of barter, he remains there for pleasure, 
though opportunities of returning have presented themselves— she 
revenges herself, especially if their relations in tlie past have been at 
all strained and she be still in her prime, by laying herself out for a 
new alliance. To this end she discards the old garments ^vliicu a 
faithful wife is supposed to affect in the absence of her lord, and, 
arraying herself in all her finery and silver ornaments, intimates thus 
to all whom it may interest that she is unwilling a.iiy longer to pose 
as a grass widow. 

Xo special steps are taken to notify to the headman, or to the 
community in general, that a separation has been agreed upon, and 
no delay is, in their minds, necessitated by the circumstances of the 
case in contracting a fresh marriage. In most instances one or other 
of the divorces would return to his or her former home, which also 
may be in another village, and thus the fact of the rupture in their 
relations would speedily become known to all who were acquainted 
with them. 

The Car Xicoharese and other islanders of the group Lave, it would 
seem, as yet rarely intermarried, and alliances even with individuals 
of difierent islands are not at all common, except amongst those 
forming a single group, and who, through speaking the same or a 
similar dialect, are naturally better able to communicace freely, 

. Connections have sometimes taken place between Xicobarese women 
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and Malay and Burmese settlers and traders; but a strong racial 
antipathy is entertained to unions with natives of India, and only 
one or two such marriages are on record to serve as exceptions to 
prove the rule. 

One of the early narratives regarding the Hicobarese contains a 
statement to the effect that adultery was formerly punished with 
mutilation ; but though I have made repeated inquiries in various 
quarters, I have failed in eliciting any evidence that such a custom 
was ever in force among them. 

Widows^ in these islands are well cared for, and there is no reason 
to suppose that the treatment which they in past times received 
differed in any respect from that accorded to them at the present 
day. It is optional wdth them to marry again, but it would be con- 
sidered indecorous to do so until after the celebration of the several 
memorial feasts, which take place at stated intervals during the 
mourning period, which extends over two or three years. They do 
not, therefore, it will be inferred, necessarily pass to their husband's 
brother or other relative, but may in due course marry any man they 
please, not previously connected with them by ties of kindred. 

A brief acquaintance with these islanders (which further experience 
only confirms) suffices to show that the position of a NTicobarese wife 
is regarded by her husband in all respects as that of a helpmeet and 
equal, who, if she happens to possess any special merit or claim to 
superiority on account of her personal attractions, skill in household 
duties, or proficiency in other respects, is usually able to assert her 
authority without exciting any anger or opposition in her husband, 
who is far too sensible of his good fortune in having won so excellent 
a wife to think of risking his happiness and comfort by offering any 
serious objections to her projects or desires. 

The burdens and occupations of daily life are for the most part 
fairly divided, hut the duties of the wife, if lighter and more diversified 
than those of her husband, yet make, large claims upon her time and 
energies; for, in addition to her family cares, she has to prepare the 
Randanus paste (their staple food), procure the fiiwood and water 
required for domestic purposes, cook the food, tend the live-stock, 
catch shell-fish and prawns along the foreshore, or in the jungle 
streams. She has also to make the coconut-shell water vessels, and 
the baskets, the flags and the gala dresses, the bark-cloth in the ■ 
Southern isles, and the^hinong" skirts at Teressa and Chowra, at 

^ The widow and other near relatives of a deceased man share among them all the 
immovable property, such as fruit plantations and, vegetable gardens, as well as the 
surplus portable property not sacrificed at the-^ave. 
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iiiiica engaged with those pursuits which are regarded as his especial 
province, such as building or repairing the luit, making or procuriiid 
canoes, weapons, and various domestic appliances, rapping the cocoa- 
nut trees for toddy, hunting, fishing, or cultivating their gardens and 
plantations, and bartering the produce to traders and otliers, ami 
thus their simple uneventful lives slip past witli sucii diversions as 
are afforded by passing steamers, freciiient social gatherings, memorial 
feasts, &c., &c. 

In conclusion, I would inentiou the practice described in a recent 
communication I forwarded to the Britisli Association, as in vogue 
among mothers in the Central and Southern Islands, of iiattening the 
occiputs of their infants ; but a consideration of this, as also of that 
other yet more curious custom known as '‘couvade” though closely 
connected with my present subject, would lead me far beyond the 
limits I proposed to myself in attempting these brief Xotes on the 
Marital Relations of the Nicobar Islanders/’ 



IX. 


LE COGO BTJ EOI BE TTJEH ET L’AEBKE 
ATJX-ENFANTS. 

XOTE DE aiYTHOLOGIE POPULAIRE EN EXTREME ORIENT. 

PAE 

TERFJEX DE LACOUPERIK 

Ox salt qu6 la noix de coco est marquee a la base de trois depressions 
inegales, que le vulgaire a sans peine assimilees aux deux yeux et a 
la bouche dii singe ou de Thomme. Cette particularite a m^me ei 6 
donnee comme explication de son nom’^^oca. Les voyageurs portugais, 
en parlent a diverses reprises sous ce rapport, mais e^idemruent k 
tort. En effet une noix en egyptien se disait et Theoplirastes 

(m. en 286 av, not. ere) parait avoir connu le cocotier d’Ethiopie sous 
les noms de et de 'xpl^ ''Histoire des Plantes.''^ 

Pline dans son “ Histoire PTaturelle parle aussi des cocas d’Ethopie.^ 
C’est le meme mot sans doute que Ton retrouve dans le mot Jam 
de Texpression Jauz<d-Eind% ou noix de I’lnde par laquelle la noix 
de coco etait connue des Arabes.^ 

Joilo de Barros, qui ecrivait vers 1553, dans ses “Decades de I’Asie/* 
s’exprime ainsi a ce sujet: “]S*os gens lui ont donne le nom de coco^ 
mot applique par les femmes k tout ce qui leur sert a effrayer les 
enfants; et ce nom est restd parce que personne n'en counaissait 
d'autre, bien que le mot propre fut, suivant les Malabars tenga, ou 
suivant les Coiiiarins narleJ' 

Garcia de Orta, quelques annees plus tard (i.^. en 1563): ^"bTous 

^ cocotier s’appelait en egyptien mama n Chanent (P. Pierret, ** Vocabnlaire 
HieroglypMqne/' p. 1S2), c’est-^-dire le “palmier de Khen.^^ Or Ehen ^tait le nom 
du port de la ville d’Apollinopoiis {ihid^t 396), par leguel sans doute il avait 4 t 6 
introduit. Mama etait le nom dn palmier doum (ihut, 182}. Les cocotiers charges 
de fruits sont figures sur les peintures repr^sentant Pexp^dition de la Eeine Hatshop- 
situ an pays de Punt. Of. H. Brugsob, History of Hgypt/* (2), i 353. 

2 “ Historia et Causis Plantar am,” edit. Sprengel, ii 6, 10. 

^ xiii. 1 9, 

^ Yule-Burneil, “Glossary of Anglodndiab.texas,” pp. 175, 176, et 178. , 
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Ini avoiis donne, dit-il, le nom de coco, parce qu’elle ressemble h la 
figure d’un singe, ou de quelqu’autre animal/'’ 

Christovao Acosta, dans son Traite des drogues et iiicdicines des 
Indes orientales, publie a Burgos en 157^^ Portugais 

Tappellent cocco a coaise de ses trois trous. 

Dans Tadaptadon anglaise du Congo de Pigafetta en 1598, il est 
explique qii’un autre nom des noix de Tlnde est ccdui de r‘i>ros^ parce 
qu’elles out a rinterieur ime certaine coquille ressemlfiaiit a uii sb.ige; 
et h cause de cela on avait Thabitiide de inoiitrer aux enfants iiiie 
eoecota, quand en voulait leur faire px^iir. 

Dans le glossaire des tenues Auglo-Indiens de Yule et Bunieil. 
oil se trouvent cites les textes originaux des qiiatre citations pri-ce- 
dentes, an milieu de beaucoup d’autres, iin renvoi est egaleiiient fait 
an “ Dietionuaire Plistoriqne de TArgot de Loredan Larcliej, r>our le 
terme coco pour tete dans Targot du peuple en France. 

Or Tun des noms de la noix de coco en Chine est T-ueli IFa-off-fon^ 
qni signifie '^tete du roi de YtiehJ' Uorigine legenJaire de cette 
denomination curieuse est iiidiquee dans la ^ description de la flore 
des regions meridionales que Ki-lian, fonctionnaire de la dynastie 
des Tsin, composa vers 290-307 de notre hve. 

La tradition racontait que le roi de Lin-yh - sYtant pris de qne- 
relle avec le roi de Yneh, envoya pour le tuer un ernissaire sfir. 
Ce dernier parvint jusqu’au roi de Yueh, et le trouvant endormi par 
rivresse, le tua, et lui coupa la tete, qYil suspendit li im arbre. La 
t^.te se metaniorpliosa en noix de cocotier, mais les deux yeux restc- 
rent marqiuis sur la coque. 

La Idgende a peut-Stre pour base line circoustanco historiqiie. 
Lorsque Kin-lien, le premier roi de Lin-yh, proclama son indcpeiid-* 
ance en 137 de notre hve, ce fut apr& avoir tue ou fait tuer le chef 

^ Nan-fang-tsao-mit'teJiwang ; E. Bretsclmeider, On tlin and Valui of Cluncse 
Botanical Works, p. 24. 

- Le Lam-dp des Annamites. litt. Tille des bo!s on des fruvts. 

E’apr^s la j2foograpliie histonque de FAnnam {Hoang -riet dm dn eld, 1S29, i. 1-9) le 
Zin-ijh (Annam. Lam-dp) commenga longtemps avant lo r< 5 tablissemeiit d.e Faiitorite. 
chinoise par la dynastie des Wu en 226. Uu certain ^ Kin-lien, fds de Knng- 
ts’ao, en 137 p.c., mifc h mort Tofficier cMnols dn district et se proclama roi. Le 
Lin-yh oecupait une partie del’ancien Ttiekdchang, devemie le Jdi na7i> (Xhnt-nam en 
Annam) sons les Han, correspondant aux provinces modenies de Tinian dioa et do 
Qaang-nam. An nord il tonciiait le district de Kattigara {Kiu-teh Kiun), An sud 
il <Stait borne par nne riviere qn*E snffisait de remonter 200 Ms ponr troiiver les 
barbares Si-tu (pres de capital© actnelle de I’Annam). Cf. Lmn-she—Pek- 

she—Sui-sliu — T^ang-shu. — Tai^ping-^yuddn, Kxv* 786, fob 3 v. — Truong-Tinh-kj^, Cpurs 
d Histoire Anrmmite, Saigon, l$ 7 S> h 28.— Los premiers envoyes dii Lin-yh sont arrivds 
k la cour cMnoise des Wu {h Kan-king) en 26S, et h celie des Tsin (k Lob-yang) en 
2S4den*e. .. 
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dll pays qiii gouvernait au nom de son suzerain Tempereur de Chined 
Et il se pent quhl ait fait siispendre k im arbre la t^te de sa victime. 
L'ancien 110m generiqiie du pays entier/reste viilgaire et reiioiivelle 
j)liis tard, etait Ticeh^ Annamite Viet, avec ou sans qnalificatifd En 
oiitrCj ii devait y avoir une difference de type physique entre le 
nouveau roi et le malheureux fouctionnaire ; Tun etait chinois, par 
consequent avait le iiez ecrase, les yexix a fleur de tete, les cheveux 
plats, tandis que les habitants du Lin-yh, d^apres la description que 
nous en out faite les auteurs chinois, avaient les yeux enfonces, le 
iiez proerninent, et des cheveux relev(is de eouleur noire. La difference 
de race entre les deux persoiniages du drame, expliquerait, ou du 
inoins justifierait la coinparaison avec le noix du coco. Enfin, nous 
avons je pense dans ce qui precede tous les elements de la lc%ende. 

iSTous ignorons par qui elle fut tout d’abord mise en circulation, 
mais il nV a pas a douter qu^elle se rdpandit facilement, et fit bientdt 
partie des fables racontees et rdpetees par les marins faisant le traffic 
entre la mer d’ Arable et les mers de Chine.^ Non seulernent elle fut 
rep^tee, mais comme il arrive souvent en pareil cas, ce ne fut que pour 
donner lieu d’autres fables mieux adaptdes au pays et aux circon- 
stances, on elles se ddveloperent. G'est Tlnde qui nous en fournit la 
preiive, elironologiquernent la plus rapprochee. On salt que le Maha- 
lliamta, le plus grand pomne dpique du monde, contient des fragments 
de tous ages, tout an moins jusqu’aii cinquieme si^cle de notre fere, 
sinon pafeme plus tard. Or le premier chant VAdi Farva contient 
deux Episodes dont Fune des partieularites a ete fevidemment suggferfee 
par Ticlee populaire Indo-chinoise assimilant la fruit du cocotier a 
uiie tetehumaine ; le reste du corps n'dtant pas visible parce quhl est 
peiidu la tfete en bas. 

Gadura, de ses pieds puissants, ayant touchfe un grand arbre du genre 
Icmyan, une branche cassa, il vit a sa grand surprise que toute une 
tribii de Eisliis, appeles Valakhilyas, s’y trouvaient suspendus la tfete 

en bas.® 

^ 01 Amiales des Man Posterieurs, ou Eon Ean-sJm, Kiv. Ii6 ; A. Wylie, History of 
the Southern and South- Western Barbarians, p, 21 5, de Reme de VEmtrme Qnent, tome i., 
1882 ; et aiissi le Liang- shu, en Annales des Liang, le Nan-she ou Histoire des Quatre 
Dynasties M<Sridionales en 420-589, k Nanking ; Tai-ping-yil-lan, Kiv. 786, fol. 3-4. 

Ainsi Yueh, Peh-Yuch, Yueh-nan, Nan-yueh, Ta-ymh,' Ewang-yueh, sans oublier le 
Idgendaire Yueh-shang. 

^ Dans le Peh-she, on Histoire des Qimtre Dynasties du Nord, en 386-581 ; Tai 
ping-yil-lan, Kiv. 7^6, fol. S vers, 

i On sait maintenant n’en pas douter que le commerce maritime a commence au 
76 si^cle avant notre ere, et qu’il a continue sans autres changements que ceux des 
ports de d(5part et d’arrivde jusqu^ux temp$ modernes. 

s The Mcthabharata of KTishna----Dwa^ym0 translated by Protap Cbundra 

Eoy, sect, p» 100,— O’est sans dbull Ifb&dire qui fut racont^e au Priar Odoriq 
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Le second episode concerne le celebre ascete Jaratkarn, fpii vit. nn 
jour siispendus par iiue corde, les risliis ses ancetres. la teie en Las 
ail dessus dbiii abime, et les pieds pointant vers le cieL^ 

Les geograplies et aatres ecrivains arabes connus a j^artir au Uixieiae 
siecle se montrenti en possession d\ine legeiide de ce genre." l\Ijieoiidij 
tpii visita Tlnde, Cevlan et ia cote de Chine en 915, aurain ete le pre- 
mier k en parler^ d'apres les allusions d’Edrisi d ce siijet, luais 
partie de ses oiivrages ne semble pas avoir etc conservee. 

Le savant A 1 Tiiriini, ecrivait vers Tan 1000 ce cpai suit: ''An 
nombre des lies Khmer est Tile des Wag-dVaip qui ida pas coiiiinG 
le croit le vuigaire, ainsi appelee a cause dhin arbre dont le fruit 
aurait la forme dhme tece humaine poussaiit i:iu cri, inais (puree qiie 
e’est son noin). 

L'iiiformation est doublement interessante a cause de ses indications 
geographiqiies, et de la combinaison qu elle montre de la iegeiKie primi- 
tive avec line de ses variantes ulterieures qiie nous allons rericontrer 
plus loin. Les lies Khmer formaient le grande royaume dii Canibodge, 
dont Khrner etait run des appeliatifs. La peninsule Indo-cldnoise, 
coiipee par le ilekong et par le Slenain, k cause de sa iorme etrange, 
etait commiinement supposee par les voyageurs, et nous Tenons de la 
voir, aussi par les Arabes, etre form( 5 e de plusieurs lies. LMle des 
Waq-waq etait rune de ces lies. Or le nom ineme du pays de Yueh, 
g g dans le dialecte des marins de Fuii-tchou, les plus entrepre- 
nants de Textreme orient, n'etait autre que IlWr-Zvco/q dans lequel 
nous reconiiaissons sans peine le Waq-vjaq des rccits arabes.*' 

Dansle Kital Adjaib-el-Hind ou “ Livre des Merveilles de rinde/' 
contenant nombre de recits des marins entre 900 et 950 de nutre ere, 
se trouve une version de la fable qui nous occupe. 

" Mohammed, fils de BabichM, m’a dit, d'apivs ce qiril avait appris 
de gens qui avaient aborde an pays de Waq-Waq, Ciu’on y trouve un 
grand arbre aux feuilles rondes et quelquefois oblongues, qiii porte 
un fruit analogue k la coiirge, mais plus grand et offrant quelqiie 
apparence d\me figure humaine. Quand le vent Tagite II en sort 
une voix. L’int&ieur est gonfl6 d'air coinme le fruit de rOcliar. Si 
on le d( 5 tache de harbre, il s’en echappe aussiiot du vent et ce n’est 

cle Pordenone, lorsqn’il arriva but la c 6 te de Malabar ; il eatendlt parler de certains 
arbres sar lesqnels poussaient, an lien de fruits, des homines et des femmes d’uue 
condf^e de bant, attacbiSs an tronc des arbes par leurs membres inf<?rieurs. 

^ Sect. siii. p. 74 , II est dgalement racont^, mais plus longuement, sec;t. xiv. p. 

® Gf. M. J. de Goeje, Le.Japim Arah^z (ti'ad. franc. Aniiales de I’Extreme 

Orient, vol. ' '■ ■ ■ 

, 3 Dans le pays il 4tait prononc^ pen difif^remment de Viet Omc, qui esfc la 
, prononoiation d’anjonrd'hnhj 
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plus qii^iiie peaii. Un marin voyaut de ces fruits, dont la forme 
lui plaisait, en coupa un pour Temporter; mais il se degonfia a 
rinstaiit, et ce qui resta entre les mains de I’liomme dtait fiasqiie 
coinme un corbeaii creve.” ^ 

Le savant orientaliste de Leide, M, F. de Uoeje, a fait une etude 
iiiteressante de cette fable, dont il ignorait toutefois la version Indo- 
cliinoise, de beaucoup la plus ancienne. 

Il est evident que le racontar du marin rapportc par Mohammed 
fils de Babich ad contient un melange de plus d’une source. La 
portion du recit concernant VOcJiar a ete expliquee par de Goeje, qui 
a reconnu dans le fruit en l\Asclepias procera ou gigantm des 

botanistes, Men coiinu sous le nom de pomme de sodome. 

On voit la legende se developper et s'accentuer de plus eii plus chez 
les auteurs suivants. Il n’est question que d'une i&te dliomme chez 
Dimachqi ; dans V Ikhtirah-al-afak, cite par Ibn lyas, ce devient une 
t^te de femme, KaswM et Ibn-al-Wadi en font une femme entiere 
et enfin dans le dictionnaire persan Borhan KS.ti, les fruits de Farbre 
ressemblent non seulement k des hommes, mais aussi a des animaux/^ 
Toutes ces variantes comme la fable elle meme sont racontees a 
propos du mysterieux pays de lYaq-W'aq dont nous aurous a reparier 
un pen plus loin. Les auteurs arabes, ainsi que nous Tavoiis vu, ne 
cominencent a la raconter qMau dixieme siecle, mais il a dii en etre 
question cbez des auteurs plus anciens, dont les ecrits sont ou in- 
conniis, ou perdus. En effet, tout etrange que cela paraisse ^tre, les 
sources chinoises nous fournissent une version arabe de la raeme 
fable trois siecles plus tot, et intitulee Ur-shu^^ Tarbre aux enfants* 
Elle se trouve dans les annales de la dynastie des T’ang, morio- 
graphie des TasM, qui est le nom donne aux Arabes par les Persans, 
et sous lequel ils out ete connus des Chinois. Eii 713 les Arabes 
qui avaient conquis la Perse le sibcle precedent, et avaient solidement 
etabli leur domination dans TAsie occidentale, jugerent a propos de 
se mettre en bons termes avec Tempire chinois, en vue de contre- 
carrer les demandes de secours que les Turks et autres nations 
attaques par eux, faisaient a Fempereur de Chine. L'ambassadeur 
arabe Suleiman presenta des clievaux, des ornements d*or, une ceinture 
de grand prix, et autres objets. De meme que Lord Amherst en 1816, 

^ Kiiab Ahjadr cl Hind: lAvre des MerveiUes de Vlnde^ par le Capifcaine Bozorg, fils 
de Cbaliriy/ir de Eamhormoz. Texte arabe public (avec commentaires) par P. A. van 
der Lith. Tradnction franeaise par L. Marcel Devic. Leide, 1S83-18S6. Of. pp. 
65, 66. 

2 Dans Le Japan, comm des Arabes^ rauteTn" a citd tons ces textes, mais il n’a pas 

fait remarqner la progression. - 

3 §£ — Tang shu, Kiv. 2586. E. 795, 1 8 j K 961, f. 9. 
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il refusa de se conformer au ceremonial ordinaire d'obeissance devant 
rempereiir, par la raison qiie dans son pays, disait-il, ils ne slnciineiit 
que pour Dieu et jamais pour un prince. Apres quelqiies dilTiciikes 
on passa outre a cause de sa qualite d'etranger ignorant les rites de 
Tempire.^ 

Ce flit par ce fier Suleiman, ou par run de ceux qui raccoin- 
pagnaieiit, que suiyant leur coutume de demander raix aiubassadeiirs 
etrangers ime notice desciiptiye de leur pays, les historiens de la 
cour cliinoise obtiiirent les renseignements siir le pays des Arabes 
qui figurent dans les annales de la dyiiastie des Bang en 713. et 
notamment la legeiide suivaiite. 

Un de leurs rois avait envoy e en €^£].mclition conimcrciak im de 
ses sujets sur un navire charge de vetements et de provisions. Apres 
huit anuees consecutives de voyage, il decouvrit presqiie ii la limire 
extreme des cotes de I’ouestj et au milieu de la mer, un rocker carrd. 
Sur ce rocher se trouvaieiit des arbres dont le troiic etait rouge et les 
feiiilles vertes.” Sur le sommet des arbres poussaient de petits enfants 
de six a sept ponces de long. Lorsqu'ils virent des liornmes, ils ne 
firent que lire et remuer les mains et les pieds. ILs ikaient attaclies 
par la tete aiix branches des arbres. Benvoye dii roi arracha une des 
branches et remporta, mais le petit enfant iiiourut imniediatenient. 
La branche est encore conservee dans le palais du roi.~ 

Ma-Twan-lin, dans son grand recueil encyciopedique, qui est fort 
loin de meriter la reputation europeenne qua iui out fait qiieli^ues 
sinologues, a reproduit cette fable en renibellissant par qiielques 
additions ci et la a sa maniere. Cette version pen fidele du treixieme 
si^cle est celle que M. de Goeje a connue coniine originale, irapres la 
traduction elegante que lui en a faite le .Dr. Gr. SchlegeL 

Ma-Twan-liu a ajoute que le nom de I’arbre en question etait ;?/c- 
mu^ qui en chinois signifierait Tarbre a ye; ye-tzc est celui de la noix 
de coco, mais le nom le plus frequent du cocotier est ye-lze-sJui.^ on 
simplement ye-slm? Le mot principal est done ye qui s’ecrivait aussi 
sans le determiiiatif arhn, lequei est aujourdBui partie iutegrante du 
symbole complexe qui rexprime. Or ce mot, avec on sa'ns deter-^ 
minatif >se pronon^ait a Tepoque des Han the au dza, ainsi que le 

Dr. E, Bretschueider, On tlie Anowlcdge PoBsessal hy the Ancitnt of the A-rabs 

midArahimi Colonks, 1 S 71 , a public cette,particularit«S. 

2 On remarquera qull n’est pas qiiestion de bxaBohes ; le coeofcier n'eii a pa.y. 

• ® Les caract^lfjscbinois scat: ^ I m4ze^Rku. I I M ! 
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prouve le phoiietisme archaique du Sino-Annamite qui le prononce 
encore ii present cha? Or en Annamite le mot parle pour noix de 
coco est devenu dztca ; ^ il y a done tout lieu de supposer que le mot 
cliinois a etc tout simplement empruntd a la langiie de TAnnam et de 
Lin-yh. Cette maniere de voir trouve une confirmation dans un mot 
plus ancien encore que contient la litterature cliiiioise pour la noix de 
cocor^ O’est tel qu'on le prononce a present mentionn^ 

par Szema Siang-ju (m. 126 av. iiotre ere) dans un poeme intitule 
Shcmgdm-fu. Le meme mot est ( 5 crit aussi JSul-ye,^ Le premier 
des deux symboles ne change pas, ce pourrait done etre un nom 
propre, tandisque le second serait une imitation phonetique approxi- 
mative d’un mot etranger. Nous venous de voir que le signe ye se 
lisait dze ou dza^ et comme le signe yil d'apr^s les monies autoritds se 
disait dz% nous retrouvons encore la une imitation du mot annamite 
qui est devenu dzua, Eemarquons en outre que ce dernier mot dzua 
et le Ohinois prc^cite yil-dzu s'ecrivent avec le meme phonetique. 
Quant au 110m propre ecrit /Sw., nous croyons y voir un abreg 4 de 
Iv'iuh-siu, nom dhm district de la region de Kattigara (Kiu-tek) d'ou 
la noix de coco auraient ete import&s en Chine a cette epoque.^ 
Notons que dans aucune de ces formes ancieniies du nom ae la noix 
de coco, ideographiques ou phonetiques, il ne parait encore de trace 
du coco du roi de Yueh. 

La legende arabe que nous avons citee d’apres les sources chinoises 
d’environ 713 de notre ere, ne cite aucun nom de pays et se rapporte h. 
rextreme oiiesu Le Waq-Waq n’y parait pas encore. D'un autre cote 
la legende ne saurait Stre primitive puisqu^elle parle d'enfants entiers, 
et pas seulement cdune tdte ddiomme ou de singe, la seiile compa- 
raison qui pourrait se justifier. Toutefois la petite dimension des 
enfants, six ou sept pouces, montre la transformation qui s^est pro- 
duite d'une tete de petite grandeur naturelle a un corps entier 
d'enfant II aurait done existe une version plus ancienne de la 
meme Idgende ou le fruit de Tarbre merveilleux n’etait encore qu'une 
tete. Or une telle legende a-t~elle dxiste dans Textreme ouest ? e'est- 
a-dire k la cote orientale d’Afrique ofi se trouvent des cocotiers. 
Nous Tignorons, car il ne parait en subsister aucune trace. Mais 
nous connaissons en Indo-Chiiie Taffaire de la t 4 te du roi de Yueh 

^ P. Legrand de la Liraye, “ Prononciation ligur^e des caracteres cliinois en 
^J^fandarm- Annamite/’ Saigon, 1S75, s. v, , 

^ G. Anbaret, “ Grammaire Annamite,” s. v. 

E. JBretscIineider, ** On the Study and Value,” to,, p. 24. . • 

® L’origine annamite du coootxer |^r est parfaitement connue.^^ 

Cl le Khang‘M 4 ze 4 ien s. v. ye (75-^ dictionaire le 
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dans 1X11 auteur du iii® siecle, c’est-a-dire probableinent de cinq 
sieeles anterieure au recit que Tambassadeur arabe Suleiiiiaii lit a, 
la conr cliinoise. 

II faiit done voir dans la legende arabe de 713, line transformation 
et un deplacement geographique de la vieiile liistoire du coco dii 
roi de Yueh, dont les marebands arabes avaient entendii pnrler dans 
leuTS expeditions maritimes en extreme Orient, Aous saToris pnr 
ailleurs que leur entreprise commerciale les y avait coiuliiits depuis 
pliisieurs sieeles. 

A 1 Biruni, an dixieme siecle, en disaiit que le pays, on poussait 
Tarbre inerveilleux dont le fruit avait ete pretendu ressembler h une 
tete buinaine, faisait partie des lies Klimery e.-a.-d. du Cainbodge^ 
avait done parfaiternent raison, et ne s’etaifc fait Tech 0 que d'un 
renseignement exact d'une date anterieure a son siecle. Mais il cite 
le nom de Tile JVaq-B^dg, qui de son temps ne poiivait eare que 
eelui mSme de TAnnam devenu independaiit et appele le grand 

royaume de Yueh/Vou dans les recits des inarins 

chinois de Euhtchou racontant Tancienne legende. Les voyages 
etaient devenus plus frequents et les relations plus multipliees et 
plus etendues. Mais dans TAnnam niSme, les marins ne retrouvant 
plus le nom de Wok“Kwok,^puisque dans le pays meme il se pronon- 
^ait Viet-CuoG, il fallut done chercber plus loin. Dbiii autre cote les 
Arabes a Canton qubls avaient du quitter en 758, j avaient sans nul 
doute entendii parler du pays de Wo-Kwol’, le Japon, nom qui bien 
qubnterdit en 670 avait du avoir cours j)endant qiielque temps 
encore. La lc%ende devenue de plus en plus merveilleuse, s'y loeali- 
sait d'autant plus facilement, que son eloignemeiit en rendait la 
verification a peu pres impossible par les esprits trop ciirieux on 
indiscrets. Les details fournis par les recits arabes s’appliquent 
assez bien au Japon, et nous ne pouvons qu'appuyer sous ce rapiifrrt 
les conclusions de M. de Goeje dans son intmessant mernoire siir Le 
Japon Gonnn des Amies, bien qulls ne paraissent pas y iiYok jamais 
ete.^ La ruine de leur commerce k Khanfu en 878, iriit tin de ce 
c6te it leur esprit d’entreprise, qui sans cet arret les eiit sans aucun 
doute conduits a quelque jour a etablir des relations rcigulicres avec 
TEmpire du Soleil levant (Nippon), Anssi tous les racontars sur le 
pays des Waq-Waq ne consistent-ils qu'en repetitions et oui-dires. 
Et ce ne fut que beaucoup plus tard dans uii ouvrage intitule Ikliwan- 

^ Ce mtoe mot Twh est proaoao^ dans les dialectes : Canton ; Oatt IJslang- 

tsin, &o. 

^ ‘‘Qne les Arabes et Fersans n^aient pas fait de commerce direct aYec !e Japon, 
cela est pen pr^s certain.” J, de Goeje, q. e. 
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al-Safa, attribue an xii“ siecle. qne le nom du Nippon (Japon) apparai 

Tjonr la premiere fois . - -t. f ' 

11 reilte done cles faits, circonstances, fables et recits mention ne. 
dans les pa.es qui preeddent que Forigine on du moms la version b 
plus ancienne de la fable de I’arbre aiix enfants, ershi amsi que le; 
Cliinois rappellent eixx-mdmes, se trouve dans cello du coco du 10 
de Yueh, et que des ressemblances de son avec le b ou pay: 

.le Yueb des marins de Fub-tebou b Kau-fu au ix sieeie out ponss. 
a y retrouver le Japon on Wo-hvol: des memes raarms e. de ceux d 

Canton le siecle precedent. ^ ' 

Cette lef^ende est differente de celle des arbres ou bambous a 1 into 
rieur des (Jiels poussent des hoinmes ou des enfauts, repandiie dan 
la vieille Europe, I’Asie Centrale, I’Arcbipel Malais, et ailleurs. 

1 Of. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bewjal, xviii. (l) 502. 
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